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INTRODUCTION. 


rPHE  first  discovery  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  already  been  related 
by  the  Author  in  his  History  of  Colum- 
bns.  It  is  proposed  by  him,  in  the 
present  work,  to  narrate  the  enterprises 
of  certain  of  the  companions  and  dis- 
ciples of  the  Admiral,  who,  enkindled  by  his  zeal,  and 
instmcted  by  his  example,  sallied  forth  separately  in  the 
vast  region  of  adventure  to  wliich  he  had  led  the  way. 
Many  of  them  sought  merely  to  skirt  the  continent  which 
he  had  partially  visited ;  to  secure  the  first-fruits  of  the 
pearl  fisheries  of  Paria  and  Cubaga ;  or  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Veragua,  which  he  had  represented  as  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus  of  the  ancients.  Others  aspired  to  accom- 
plish a  grand  discovery  which  he  had  meditated  towards 
the  close  of  his  careei\  In  the  course  of  his  expeditions 
along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  Columbus  had  repeatedly 
received  information  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  sea  to  the 
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south.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  the 
region  of  the  oriental  spice  islands,  and  that  it  must  com- 
municate by  a  strait  with  the  Caribbean  Sea.  His  last 
and  most  disastrous  voyage  was  made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  discovering  that  imaginaiy  strait,  and  making  his 
way  into  this  Southern  Ocean.  The  illustrious  navigator, 
however,  was  doomed  to  die,  as  it  were,  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  his  discoveries.  It  was  reserved  for  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  to  obtain'  the  first  view 
of  the  promised  ocean,  from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Darien, 
some  years  after  the  eyes  of  the  venerable  Admiral  had 
been  closed  in  death.  The  expeditions  here  narrated, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  springing  immediately  out 
of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  fulfilling  some  of  his 
grand  designs.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  attempts  of 
adventurous  knights-errant  to  achieve  the  enterprise  left 
imfinished  by  some  illustrious  predecessor.  Neither  is  this 
comparison  entirely  fanciful ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  curi-  - 
ous  fact,  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
entered  largely  into  the  early  expeditions  of  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  giving  them  a  character  wholly  distinct  from 
similar  enterprises,  undertaken  by  other  nations.  It  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  considered  far-sought,  if  we  trace  the 
cause  of  this  peculiarity  to  the  domestic  history  of  the 
Spaniards  during  the  middle  ages. 

Eight  centuries  of  incessant  warfare  with  the  Moorish 
usurpers  of  the  Peninsula,  produced  a  deep  and  lasting 
effect  upon  Spanish  character  and  manners.    The  war 
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being  ever  close  at  liome,  mingled  itself  with  the  domestic 
habits  and  concei*ns  of  the  Spaniai'd.  He  was  bom  a 
soldier.  The  wild  and  predatory  nature  of  the  war  also 
made  him  a  kind  of  chivalrous  marauder.  His  horse  and 
weapon  were  always  ready  for  the  field.  His  delight  was 
in  roving  incursions  and  extravagant  exploits ;  and  no  gain 
was  so  glorious  in  liis  eyes  as  the  cavalgada  of  spoils  and 
captives  driven  home  in  triumph  from  a  plundered  prov- 
ince. Religion,  which  has  ever  held  great  empire  over 
the  Spanish  mind,  lent  its  aid  to  sanctify  these  roving  and 
ravaging  propensities,  and  the  Castilian  cavalier,  as  he 
sacked  the  towns,  and  laid  waste  the  fields  of  his  Moslem 
neighbor,  piously  believed  he  was  doing  God  service. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  put  an  end  to  the  peninsular 
wars  between  Christian  and  Infidel :  the  spirit  of  Spanish 
chivalry  was  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  its  wonted  sphere 
of  action  ;  but  it  had  been  too  long  fostered  and  excited, 
to  be  as  suddenly  appeased.  The  youth  of  the  nation,  bred 
up  to  daring  adventure  and  heroic  achievement,  could  not 
brook  the  tranquil  and  regular  pursuits  of  common  life, 
but  panted  for  some  new  field  of  romantic  enterprise. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  grand  project  of  Colum- 
bus was  carried  into  eflect.  His  treaty  with  the  sove- 
reigns was,  in  a  manner,  signed  with  the  same  pen  that 
had  subscribed  the  capitulation  of  the  Moorish  capital ; 
and  his  first  expedition  may  almost  be  said  to  have  de- 
parted from  beneath  the  walls  of  Granada.  Many  of  the 
youthful  cavaliers,  who  had  fleshed  their  swords  in  that 
Vol.  in.— 1» 
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memorable  war,  crowded  the  ships  of  the  discoverers, 
thinking  a  new  career  of  arms  was  to  be  opened  to  them — 
a  kind  of  crusade  into  splendid  and  unknown  regions  of 
infidels.  Tlie  very  weapons  and  armor  that  had  been 
used  against  the  Moors,  were  drawn  from  the  arsenal  to 
equip  the  heroes  of  these  remoter  adventures ;  and  some 
of  the  most  noted  commanders  in  the  New  World,  will  be 
found  to  have  made  their  first  essay  in  arms,  under  the 
banner  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  their  romantic  cam- 
paigns among  the  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

To  these  circumstances  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
ascribed  that  swelling  chivalrous  spirit  which  will  be  found 
continually  mingling,  or  rather  warring,  with  the  technical 
habits  of  the  seaman  and  the  sordid  schemes  of  the  mer- 
cenary adventurer,  in  these  early  Spanish  discoveries. 
Chivalry  had  left  the  land  and  launched  upon  the  deep. 
The  Spanish  cavalier  had  embarked  in  the  caravel  of  the 
discoverer.  He  carried  among  the  trackless  wildernesses 
of  the  New  World  the  same  contempt  of  danger  and  forti- 
tude under  sufTering ;  the  same  restless,  roaming  spirit ; 
the  same  passion  for  inroad  and  ravage,  and  vainglorious 
exploit ;  and  the  same  fervent,  and  often  bigoted,  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  his  faith,  that  had  distinguished  him 
during  his  warfare  with  the  Moors.  Instances  in  point 
will  be  found  in  the  extravagant  career  of  the  daring 
Ojeda,  particularly  in  his  adventures  along  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma  and  the  wild  shores  of  Cuba  ; — in  the  sad 
story  of  the  "  unfortunate  Nicuesa,"  graced  as  it  is  with 
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occasional  touclies  of  high-bred  courtesy ; — in  the  singular 
cruise  of  that  brave  but  credulous  old  cavalier,  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  feU  upon  the  flowery  coast  of  Florida 
in  his  search  after  an  imaginary  fountain  of  youth  ; — and 
above  all,  in  the  checkered  fortunes  of  Vasco  Nuflez  de 
Balboa,  whose  discovery  of  the  Pacific  .Ocean  forms  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  New  "World,  and  whose  fate  might  furnish  a  theme 
of  wonderful  interest  for  a  poem  or  a  drama. 

The  extraordinary  actions  and  adventures  of  these 
men,  while  they  rival  the  exploits  recorded  in  chivalric 
romance,  have  the  additional  interest  of  verity.  They 
leave  us  in  admiration  of  the  bold  and  heroic  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  Spanish  character,  which  led  that  nation  to 
BO  high  a  pitch  of  power  and  glory  ;  and  which  are  still 
discernible  in  the  great  mass  of  that  gallant  people, 
by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  them 
rightly. 

Before  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  tlie  Author 
would  acknowledge  how  much  he  has  been  indebted  to  the 
third  volume  of  the  invaluable  Historical  Collection  of 
Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarretc,  wherein  that  author 
has  exhibited  his  usual  industry,  accuracy,  and  critical 
acumen.  He  has  likewise  profited  greatly  by  the  second 
volume  of  Ovedo's  General  History,  which  only  exists  in 
manuscript,  and  a  copy  of  which  he  found  in  the  Colum- 
bian Library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 

He  has  had  some  assistance  also  from  the  documents 
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of  the  law  case  between  Don  Diego  Columbus  and  the 
crown,  which  exist  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  and  for 
an  inspection  of  which  he  is  mnch  indebted  to  the  per- 
mission of  the  government  and  the  kind  attentions  of  Don 
Josef  de  la  Higuera  j  Lara,  the  intelligent  keeper  of  the 
Archives.  These,  with  the  historical  works  of  Herrera, 
Las  Casas,  Gomera,  and  Peter  Martyr,  have  been  his 
authorities  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  work, 
though  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  refer  to  them  con- 
tinually at  the  bottom  of  his  page. 

While  his  work  was  going  through  the  press,  he  re- 
ceived a  volume  of  Spanish  Biography,  written  with  great 
elegance  and  accuracy,  by  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana, 
and  containing  a  life  of  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa.  He 
was  gratified  to  find  that  his  own  arrangement  of  facts 
was  generally  corroborated  by  this  work  ;  though  he  was 
enabled  to  correct  his  dates  in  several  instances,  and  to 
make  a  few  other  emendations  from  the  volume  of  Seflor 
Quintana,  whose  position  in  Spain  gave  him  the  means  of 
attaining  superior  exactness  on  these  points. 
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ALONZO  DE  OJEDA 


HIS  FIBST  TOTAGE,  IN  WHICH  HE  WAS  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  AMEBIGO  VESPUCCI.f 


BOMB  AOOOUNT  OF  OJBDA.— OF  JUAN  DB  LA  OOBA.^-OF  AHXBIOO  YXS- 


IHOSE  who  have  read  the  history  of  Columbus  will,  doubt- 


less,  remember  the  character  and  exploits  of  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda ;  as  some  of  the  readers  of  the  following  pages,  however, 
may  not  have  perused  that  work,  and  as  it  is  proposed  at  present 
to  trace  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  youthful  adventurer,  a 
brief  sketch  of  him  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  a  native  of  Cuenca,  in  New  Castile, 
and  of  a  respectable  family.    He  was  brought  up  as  a  page  or 

*  Ojeda  is  pronounced  in  Spanish  Oheda,  with  a  strong  aspiration  of  the  h, 
f  Yeepncci,  pronounced  Vespuchy. 
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esquire,  in  the  service  of  Don  Luis  de  Cerda^  Duke  of  Medina 
Celi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  Spain ;  the  same  who 
for  some  time  patronized  Columbus  during  his  application  to 
the  Spanish  court.* 

In  those  warlike  days,  when  the  peninsula  was  distracted  by 
contests  between  the  Christian  kingdoms,  by  feuds  between  tiie 
nobles  and  the  crown,  and  by  incessant  and  marauding  warfare 
with  the  Moors,  the  household  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  was  a 
complete  school  of  arms,  where  the  youth  of  the  country  were 
sent  to  be  trained  up  in  all  kinds  of  hardy  exercises,  and  to  be 
led  to  battle  under  an  illustrious  banner.  Such  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  who  pos- 
sessed princely  domains,  whose  household  was  a  petty  court, 
who  led  legions  of  armed  retainers  to  the  field,  and  who  appeared 
in  splendid  state  and  with  an  immense  retinue,  more  as  an  ally 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  than  as  a  subject.  He  engaged  in 
many^of  the  roughest  expeditions  of  the  memorable  war  of 
Granada,  always  insisting  on  leading  his  own  troops  in  person, 
when  the  service  was  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda  was  formed  to  signalize  himself  in  such  a  school. 
Though  small  of  stature,  he  was  well  made,  and  of  wonderful 
force  and  activity,  with  a  towering  spirit  that  seemed  to  make 
up  for  deficiency  of  height.  He  was  a  bold  and  graceful  horse- 
man, an  excellent  foot  soldier,  dexterous  with  every  weapon, 
and  noted  for  his  extraordinary  skill  and  adroitness  in  all  feats 
of  strength  and  agility. 

He  must  have  been  quite  young  when  he  followed  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Celi,  as  page,  to  the  Moorish  wars ;  for  he  was  but 

•  Yarooes  Ilastres,  por  F.  Pizarro  y  Orenana,  p.  41.  Las  Casas,  Hift 
Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  82. 
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about  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  Columbus 
in  his  second  voyage ;  he  had  already,  however,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  enterprising  spirit  and  headlong  valor ;  and  his 
exploits  during  that  voyage  contributed  to  enhance  his  reputation. 
Hp  returned  to  Spain  with  Columbus,  but  did  not  accompany 
him  in  his  third  voyage,  in  the  spring  of  1498.  He  was  probably 
impatient  of  subordination,  and  ambitious  of  a  separate  employ- 
ment or  command,  which  the  influence  of  his  connections  gave 
him  a  great  chance  of  obtaining.  He  had  a  cousin  germ  an  of 
his  own  name,  the  reverend  Padre  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  Dominican 
friar,  one  of  the  first  inquisitors  of  Spain,  and  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Catholic  sovereigns.*  This  father  inquisitor  was, 
moreover,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  bishop  Don  Juan  Rodriguez 
Fonseca,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Indies,  under  which  general  name  were  comprehended  all  the 
countries  discovered  in  the  New  World.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  his  cousin  inquisitor,  therefore,  Ojeda  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  bishop,  who  took  him  into  his  especial 
favor  and  patronage.  Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  the 
History  of  Columbus,  of  a  present  made  by  the  bishop  to  Ojeda 
of  a  small  Flemish  painting  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  This  the  young 
adventurer  carried  about  with  him  as  a  protecting  relic,  invoking 
it  at  all  times  of  peril,  whether  by  sea  or  land ;  and  to  the 
especial  care  of  the  Virgin  he  attributed  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  never  been  wounded  in  any  of  the  innumera- 
ble brawls  and  battles  into  which  he  was  continually  betrayed  by 
his  rash  and  fiery  temperament. 

While  Ojeda  was  lingering  about  the  court,  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  Columbus,  giving  an  account  of  the  events  of  his 

*  Pizarro.    Varones  Ilnstrea. 
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third  voyage,  especially  of  his  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paria, 
which  he  described  as  abounding  in  drugs  and  spices,  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and,  above  all,  in  oriental  pearls, 
and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  borders  of  that  vast  and  un- 
known region  of  the  East,  wherein,  according  to  certain  learned 
theorists,  was  situated  the  terrestrial  paradise.  Specimens  of 
the  pearls,  procured  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  natives, 
accompanied  his  epistle,  together  with  charts  descriptive  of  his 
route.  These  tidings  caused  a  great  sensation  among  the  mari- 
time adventurers  of  Spain ;  but  no  one  was  more  excited  by 
them  than  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  the 
bishop,  had  full  access  to  the  charts  and  correspondence  of  Co- 
lumbus, lie  immediately  conceived  the  project  uf  making  a 
voyage  in  the  route  thus  marked  out  by  the  admiral,  and  of 
seizing  upon  the  first  fruits  of  discovery  which  he  had  left  im- 
gathered.  His  scheme  met  with  ready  encouragement  from 
Fonseca,  who,  as  has  heretofore  been  shown,  was  an  implacable 
enemy  to  Columbus,  and  willing  to  promote  any  measure  that 
might  injure  or  molest  him.  The  bishop  accordingly  granted 
a  commission  to  Ojeda,  authorizing  him  to  fit  out  an  armament 
and  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the  proviso  merely 
that  he  should  not  visit  any  territories  appertaining  to  Portugal, 
nor  any  of  the  lands  disco verea  in  the  name  of  Spain  previous 
to  the  year  1405.  The  latter  part  of  this  provision  appears  to 
have  been  craftily  worded  by  the  bishop,  so  as  to  leave  the  coast 
of  Paria  and  its  pearl  fisheries  open  to  Ojeda,  they  having  been 
recently  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498. 

The  commission  was  signed  by  Fonseca  alone,  in  virtue  of 
general  powers  vested  in  him  for  such  purposes,  but  the  signa- 
ture of  the  sovereigns  did  not  appear  on  the  instrument,  and  it 
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is  doubtful  whether  their  sanction  was  sought  on  the  occasion. 
He  knew  that  Columbus  had  recently  remonstrated  against  a 
royal  mandate  issued  in  1495,  permitting  voyages  of  discovery 
by  private  adventurers,  and  that  the  sovereigns  had  in  conse- 
quence revoked  their  mandate  wherever  it  might  be  deemed  pro- 
judicial  to  the  stipulated  privileges  of  the  admiral.*  It  is  pi^ob- 
able,  therefore,  that  the  bishop  avoided  raising  any  question 
that  might  impede  the  ent3rprise ;  being  confident  of  the  ulti- 
mate approbation  of  Ferdinand,  who  would  be  well  pleased  to 
have  his  dominions  in  the  New  World  extended  by  the  discoveries 
of  private  adventurers,  undertaken  at  their  own  expense.  It  was 
stipulated  in  this,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  licences  for  private 
expeditions,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits,  generally  a 
fourth  or  fifth,  should  be  reserved  for  the  crown. 

Having  thus  obtained  permission  to  make  the  voyage,  the 
next  consideration  with  Ojeda  was  to  find  the  means.  He  was 
a  young  adventurer,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  and  destitute  of 
wealth ;  but  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  enterprise, 
and  with  these,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  make  his  way  to  the 
richest  parts  of  the  newly  discovered  lands,  and  have  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  at  his  disposal.  He  had  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
finding  moneyed  associates  among  the  rich  merchants  of  Seville, 
who,  in  that  age  of  discovery,  were  ever  ready  to  stake  their 
property  upon  the  schemes  of  roving  navigators.  With  such 
assistance  he  soon  equipped  a  squadron  of  four'  vessels  at  Port 
St.  Mary,  opposite  Cadiz.  Among  the  seaman  who  engaged 
with  him  were  several  just  returned  from  accompanying  Colum- 
bus in  his  voyage  to  this  very  coast  of  Paria.  The  principal  asso- 
ciate of  Ojeda,  and  one  on  whom  he  placed  great  reliance,  was 

*  Navarrete,  torn.  ii.  Document  cxiii. 
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Juan  de  la  Cosa;  who  accompanied  him  as  first  mate,  or,  as  it 
was  termed,  chief  pilot.  This  was  a  bold  Biscayan,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  a  disciple  of  CJolumbus,  with  whom  he  had  sailed 
in  his  second  voyage,  when  he  coasted  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  he 
had  since  accompanied  Rodrigo  de  Bastidcs,  in  an  expedition 
along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma.  The  hardy  veteran  was  looked 
up  to  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  oracle  of  the  seas,  and  was 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  able  mariners  of  the  day ;  he  may  be 
excused,  therefore,  if,  in  his  harmless  vanity,  he  considered  him- 
self on  a  par  even  with  Columbus.* 

Another  conspicuous  associate  of  Ojeda,  in  this  voyage,  was 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  merchant,  induced  by  broken 
fortunes  and  a  rambling  disposition  to  seek  adventures  in  the 
New  World.  Whether  he  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  in  what  capacity  he  sailed,  does  not  appear.  His 
importance  has  entirely  arisen  from  subsequent  circumstances ; 
from  his  having  written  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  voyages, 
and  from  his  name  having  eventually  been  given  to  the  New 
World. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DEPABTUBB  PROM  SPAIN. — ^ARBIVAL  ON  THB  COAST  OF  PABIA.— 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

OjEDA  sailed  from  Port  St.  Mary  on  the  20th  of  May,  1499, 
and,  having  touched  for  supplies  at  the  Canaries,  took  a  depar- 
ture from  Gomara,  pursuing  the  route  of  Columbus  in  his  third 
voyage,  being  guided  by  the  chart  he  had  sent  home,  as  well  as 
by  the  mariners  who  accompanied  him  on  that  occasion.  At 

*  Navarrete,  Colec.  Viag.,  torn.  iii.  p.  4. 
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the  end  of  twenty-four  days  he  reached  the  continent  of  the  New 
World,  about  two  hundred  leagues  farther  south  than  the  part 
discovered  by  Columbus,  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  coast  of 
Surinam.* 

Hence  he  ran  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  passing 
the  mouths  of  inany  rivers,  but  especially  those  of  the  Esquivo 
and  the  Oronoko.  These,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards, 
unaccustomed  as  yet  to  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  New  World, 
poured  forth  such  a  prodigous  volume  of  water,  as  to  freshen 
the  sea  for  a  great  extent.  They  beheld  none  of  the  natives 
until  they  arrived  at  Trinidad,  on  which  island  they  met  with 
traces  of  the  recent  visit  of  Ck)lumbu8. 

Vespucci,  in  his  letters,  gives  a  long  description  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  island  and  of  the  coast  of  Paria,  who  were  of  the  Carib 
race,  tall,  well  made,  and  vigorous,  and  expert  with  the  bow,  the 
lance,  and  the  buckler.  His  description,  in  general,  resembles 
those  which  have  frequently  been  given  of  the  aboriginals  of  the 
New  World ;  there  are  two  or  three  particulars,  however,  worthy 
of  citation. 

They  appeared,  he  said,  to  believe  in  no  religious  creed,  to 
have  no  place  of  worship,  and  to  make  no  prayers  nor  sacrifices ; 
^  but,  he  adds,  from  the  voluptuousness  of  their  lives,  they  might 
be  considered  epicureans.*  Their  habitations  were  built  in  the 
shape  of  bells ;  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  thatched  with  palm-leaves, 
and  were  proof  against  wind  and  weather.  They  appeared  to 
be  in  common,  and  some  of  them  were  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
contain  six  hundred  persons  :  in  one  place  there  were  eight  prin- 
cipal houses  capable  of  sheltering  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabit 

•  Navarrete,  torn.  iii.  p>  6. 

t  Tiages  de  Vespucci.    Navarrete,  torn.  iii.  p.  211. 
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ants.  Every  seven  or  eight  years,  the  natives  were  obliged  to 
change  their  residence,  from  the  maladies  engendered  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate  in  their  crowded  habitations. 

Their  riches  consisted  in  beads  and  ornaments  made  from  the 
bones  of  fishes  ;  in  small  white  and  green  stones  stnmg  like  rosa- 
ries, with  which  they  adorned  their  persons,  and  in  the  beautiful 
plumes  of  various  colors  for  which  the  tropical  birds  are  noted. 

The  Spaniards  smiled  at  their  simplicity  in  attaching  an  ex- 
traordinary value  to  such  worthless  trifles ;  while  the  savages,  in 
all  probability,  were  equally  surprised  at  beholding  the  stran- 
gers so  eager  after  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  which 
to  themselves  were  objects  of  indifference. 

Their  manner  of  treating  the  dead  was  similar  to  that  ob- 
served among  the  natives  of  some  of  the  islands.  Having  de- 
posited the  corpse  in  a  cavern  or  sepulchre,  they  placed  a  jar  of 
water  and  a  few  eatables  at  its  head,  and  then  abandoned  it  with- 
out moan  or  lamentation.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast,  when  a 
person  was  considered  near  his  end,  his  nearest  relatives  bore 
him  to  the  woods,  and  laid  him  in  a  hammock,  suspended  to  the 
trees.  They  then  danfced  round  him  until  evening,  when,  having 
lefl  within  his  reach  sufficient  meat  and  drink  to  sustain  him  for 
four  days,  they  repaired  to  their  habitations.  If  he  recovered 
and  returned  home,  he  was  received  with  much  ceremony  and 
rejoicing;  if  he  died  of  his  malady  or  of  famine,  nothing  more 
was  thought  of  him. 

Their  mode  of  treating  a  fever,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 
In  the  height  of  the  malady  they  plunged  the  patient  in  a  bath 
of  the  coldest  water,  afler  which  they  obliged  him  to  make  many 
evolutions  round  a  great  fire,  until  he  was  in  a  violent  heat,  when 
they  put  him  to  bed,  that  he  might  sleep  :  a  treatment,  by  which 
Amerigo  Vespucci  declares  he  saw  many  cured. 
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CHAPPEP.  ni. 

OOASTINO  OP  TBBBA  FIRlfA. — lOLITABT  BXPKDITION  OP  OJZDA. 

After  touobing  at  various  parts  of  Trinidad  and  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  Ojeda  passed  through  the  strait  of  the  Boca  del  Drago,  or 
Dragon's  Mouth,  which  Columbus  had  found  so  formidable,  and 
then  steered  his  course  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  landing 
occasionally,  until  he  arrived  at  Curiana,  or  the  Gulf  of  Pearls, 
Ilence  he  stood  to  the  opposite  island  of  Margarita,  previously 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  since  renowned  for  its  pearl  fishery. 
This,  as  well  as  several  adjacent  islands,  he  visited  and  explored ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  mainland,  and  touched  at  Cumana 
and  Maracapana,  where  he  found  the  rivers  infested  with  alliga- 
tors, resembling  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile. 

Finding  a  convenient  harbor  at  Maracapana,  he  unloaded  and 
careened  his  vessels  there,  and  built  a  small  brigantine.  The 
natives  came  to  him  in  great  numbers,  bringing  abundance  of 
venison,  fish,  and  cassava  bread,  and  aiding  the  seamen  in  their 
labors.  Their  hospitality  was  not  certainly  disinterested,  for 
they  sought  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 
reverenced  as  superhuman  beings.  When  they  thought  they 
had  sufficiently  secured  their  favor,  they  represented  to  Ojeda 
that  their  coast  was  subject  to  invasion  from  a  distant  island,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  cannibals,  and  carried  their  people 
into  captivity  to  be  devoured  at  their  unnatural  banquets.  They 
besought  Ojeda,  therefore,  to  avenge  them  upon  these  ferocious 
enemies. 

The  request  was  gratifying  to  the  fighting  propensities  of 
Djeda^  and  to  his  love  of  adventure,  and  was  readily  granted. 
Vol.  III.— 2 
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Taking  seven  of  the  natives  on  board  of  his  vessels,  as  guides,  he 
set  sail  in  quest  of  the  cannibals.  Afler  sailing  for  seven  days 
he  came  to  a  chain  of  Islands,  some  peopled,  others  uninhabited, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Caribbee  islands.  One  of  these  was 
pointed  out  hj  his  guides  as  the  habitation  of  their  foes.  On 
running  near  the  shore  he  beheld  it  thronged  with  savages,  dec- 
orated with  coronets  of  gaudy  plumes,  their  bodies  painted  with 
a  variety  of  colors.  They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
^nth  darts,  lances,  and  bucklers,  and  seemed  prepared  to  defend 
their  island  from  invasion. 

The  show  of  war  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  martial  spir  t 
of  Ojeda.  He  brought  his  ships  to  anchor,  ordered  out  liis 
boats,  and  provided  each  with  a  paterero  or  small  cannon.  Be* 
sides  the  oarsmen,  each  boat  contained  a  number  of  soldiers, 
who  were  told  to  crouch  out  of  sight  in  the  bottom.  The  boats 
then  pulled  in  steadily  for  the  shore.  As  they  approached  the 
Indians  let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows,  but  without  much  effect.  See- 
ing the  boats  continue  to  advance,  the  savages  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  brandished  tlieir  lances  to  prevent  their  land- 
ing. Upon  this,  the  soldiers  sprang  up  and  discharged  the 
patereroes.  At  the  sound  and  smoke  the  savages  abandoned 
the  water  in  affright,  while  Ojeda  and  his  men  leaped  on  shore 
and  pursued  them.  The  Carib  warriors  rallied  on  the  banks, 
and  fought  for  a  long  time  with  a  courage  peculiar  to  their 
race,  but  were  at  length  driven  to  the  woods,  at  tlie  edge  of 
the  sword,  leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

On  the  following  day  the  savages  were  seen  on  the  shore  in 
still  greater  numbers,  armed  and  painted,  and  decorated  with 
war  plumes,  and  sounding  defiance  with  their  conchs  and  drums. 
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Ojeda  again  landed  with  fifly -seven  men,  whom  he  separated  into 
four  con^panies,  and  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy  from  different 
directions.  The  Caribs  fought  for  a  time  hand  to  hand,  display- 
ing great  dexterity  in  covering  themselves  with  their  bucklers, 
but  were  at  length  entirely  routed,  and  driven  with  great  slaughter 
to  the  forests.  The  Spaniards  had  but  one  man  killed  and  twenty- 
one  wounded  in  these  combats, — such  superior  advantage  did 
their  armor  give  them  over  the  naked  savages.  Having  plun- 
dered and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  they  returned  triumphantly  to 
their  ships,  with  a  number  of  Carib  captives ;  and  made  sail  for 
the  mainland.  Ojeda  bestowed  a  part  of  the  spoil  upon  tho 
seven  Indians  who  had  accompanied  him  as  guides,  and  sent 
them  exulting  to  their  homes,  to  relate  to  their  countrymen  the 
signal  vengeance  wreaked  upon  their  foes.  He  then  anchored  in 
a  bay  where  he  remained  for  twenty  days,  until  his  men  had  re- 
covered  from  their  wounds.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISOOYEBT   OP  THE   QJTLF   OP  VENKZTIELA. — TRANSAOTIONS  THERE. — 
OJEDA  EXPLORES  THE  GULF. — PENETRATES  TO  HABAOAIBO. 

His  crew  being  refreshed  and  the  wounded  sufficiently  recovered, 
Ojeda  made  sail,  and  touched  at  the  island  of  Curazao,  which, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Vespucci,  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  giants,  "  every  woman  appearing  a  Penthesilea,  and  every 

*  There  is  some  discrepance  in  the  early  accounts  of  this  battle,  as  to  the 
time  and  pbice  of  its  occurrence.  The  author  has  collated  the  narratiTes  of 
ye«pacci,  Las  Casas,  Herrera,  and  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  evidence  given  in 
the  lawsuit  of  Diego  Columbus,  and  has  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to 
reconcile  them. 
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man  an  Antaeus.*  As  Vespucci  was  a  scholar,  and  as  he  sup- 
posed himself  exploring  the  regions  of  the  extreme  East,  the  an- 
cient realm  of  fable,  it  is  probable  his  imagination  deceived  him, 
and  construed  the  formidable  accounts  given  by  the  Indians  of 
their  cannibal  neighbors  of  the  islands,  into  something  according 
with  his  recollections  of  classic  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  re- 
ports  of  subsequent  voyagers  proved  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
to  be  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  arrived  at  a  vast  deep  gulf, 
resembling  a  tranquil  lake ;  entering  which,  he  beheld  on  the 
eastern  side  a  village,  the  construction  of  which  struck  him  with 
surprise.  It  consisted  of  twenty  large  houses,  shaped  like  bells, 
and  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  which,  in 
this  part,  was  limpid  and  of  but  little  depth.  Each  house  was 
provided  with  a  drawbridge,  and  with  canoes  by  which  the  com- 
munication  was  carried  on.  From  these  resemblances  to  the 
Italian  city,  Ojeda  gave  to  the  bay  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice :  and  it  is  called  at  the  present  day  Venezuela,  or  little 
Venice :  the  Indian  name  was  Coquibacoa. 

When  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  ships  standing  into  the  bay, 
looking  like  wonderful  and  unknown  apparitions  from  the  deep, 
they  fled  with  terror  to  their  houses,  and  raised  the  drawbridges. 
The  Spaniards  remained  for  a  time  gazing  with  admiration  at 
this  amphibious  village,  when  a  squadron  of  canoes  entered  the 
harbor  from  the  sea.  On  beholding  the  ships  they  paused  in 
mute  amazement,  and  on  the  Spaniards  attempting  to  approach 
them,  paddled  swiftly  to  shore,  and  plunged  into  the  forest 
They  soon  returned  with  sixteen  young  girls,  whom  they  con- 
veyed in  their  canoes  to  the  ships,  distributing  four  on  board  of 


•  Vespucci. — ^Letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  FranciBco  de  Medicla 
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each,  either  as  peace-offerings  or  as  tokens  of  amity  and  confi- 
dence. The  best  of  understanding  now  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  came  swarming  about 
the  ships  in  their  canoes,  and  others  swimming  in  great  numbers 
from  the  shores. 

The  friendship  of  the  savages,  however,  was  all  delusive. 
On  a  sudden,  several  old  women  at  the  doors  of  the  houses 
uttered  loud  shrieks,  tearing  their  hair  in  fury.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  signal  for  hostility.  The  sixteen  nymphs  plunged  into  the 
sea  and  made  for  shore ;  the  Indians  in  the  canoes  caught  up 
their  bows  and  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  even  those  who 
were  swimming  brandished  darts  and  lances,  which  they  had 
hitherto  concealed  beneath  the  water. 

Ojeda  was  for  a  moment  surprised  at  seeing  war  thus  start- 
ing  up  on  every  side,  and  the  very  sea  bristling  with  weapons. 
Manning  his  boats,  he  charged  amongst  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  shattered  and  sunk  several  of  their  canoes,  killed  twenty 
Indians  and  wounded  many  more,  and  spread  such  a  panic  among 
them,  that  most  of  the  survivors  flung  themselves  into  the  sea 
and  swam  to  shore.  Three  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
two  of  the  fugitive  girls,  and  were  conveyed  on  board  of  the 
ships,  where  the  men  were  put  in  irons.  One  of  them,  however, 
and  the  two  girls  succeeded  in  dexterously  escaping  the  same 
night. 

Ojeda  had  but  five  men  wounded  in  the  affray  ;  all  of  whom 
recovered.  He  visited  the  houses,  but  found  them  abandoned 
and  destitute  of  booty  ;  notwithstanding  the  improvoked  hostility 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  spared  the  buildings,  that  he  might  not 
cause  useless  irritation  along  the  coast. 

Continuing  to  explore  this  gulf,  Ojeda  penetrated  to  a  port 
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or  liaibor,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  at  present  known  by  the  orig- 
inal Indian  name  of  Maracaibo.  Here,  in  compliance  with  the 
entreaties  of  the  natives,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  twenty-seven 
Spaniards  on  a  visit  to  the  interior.  For  nine  days  they  were 
conducted  from  town  to  town,  and  feasted  and  almost  idolized 
by  the  Indians,  who  regarded  them  as  angelic  beings,  perform* 
ing  their  national  dances  and  games,  and  chanting  their  trsr 
ditional  ballads  for  their  entertainment. 

The  natives  of  this  part  were  distinguished  for  the  symmetry 
of  their  forms  ;  the  females  in  particular  appeared  to  the  Span- 
iards to  surpass  all  they  had  yet  beheld  in  the  New  World  for 
grace  and  beauty.  Neither  did  the  men  display  in  the  least  de- 
gree that  jealousy  which  prevailed  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
coast ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  the  most  frank  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  their  wives  and  daughters. 

By  the  time  the  Spaniards  set  out  on  their  return  to  the 
ship,  the  whole  country  was  aroused,  pouring .  forth  its  popula- 
tion, male  and  female,  to  do  them  honor.  Some  bore  them  in 
litters  or  hammocks,  that  they  might  not  be  fetigued  with  the 
journey,  and  happy  was  the  Indian  who  had  the  honor  of  bear- 
ing a  Spaniard  on  his  shoulders  across  a  river.  Others  loaded 
themselves  with  the  presents  that  had  been  bestowed  on  their 
guests,  consisting  of  rich  plumes,  weapons  of  various  kinds,  and 
tropical  birds  and  animals.  In  this  way  they  returned  in  tri* 
umphant  procession  to  the  ships,  the  woods  and  shores  resound- 
ing with  their  songs  and  shouts,  n 

Many  of  the  Indians  crowded  into  the  boats  which  took  the 
detachment  to  the  ships ;  others  put  off  in  canoes,  or  swam  from 
shore,  so  that  in  a  little  while  the  vessels  were  thronged  with 
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upwards  of  a  thousand  wondering  natives.  While  gating  and 
marvelling  at  the  strange  objects  around  them,  Ojeda  ordered 
the  cannon  to  be  discharged,  at  the  sound  of  which,  says  Ves- 
pucci, the  Indians  "  plunged  into  the  water  like  so  many  frogs 
from  a  bank."  Perceiving,  however,  tliat  it  was  done  in  harm- 
less mirth,  they  returned  on  board,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  great  festivity.  The  Spaniards  brought  away  with  them 
several  of  the  beautiful  and  hospitable  females  from  this  place, 
one  of  whom,  named  by  them  Isabel,  was  much  prized  by  Ojeda^ 
and  accompanied  him  in  a  subsequent  voyage.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

PSOSBOTTION  OF  THB  VOYAGE. — ^RBTUBN  TO  SPAIN. 

Lea  VINO  the  friendly  port  of  Coquibacoa,  Ojeda  continued  along 
the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  and  standing  out  to 

*  Navarrete,  torn.  iii.  p.  8.    Idem.  pp.  107,  108. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  mentioa  that  Ojeda,  in  his  report  of  his  voyage 
to  the  Sovereigns,  informed  them  of  his  having  met  with  English  voyagers  in 
the  vidnity  of  Coquibiicoa,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  attached  such 
importance  to  his  information  as  to  take  iiieasuTes  to  prevent  any  intrusion 
into  those  parts  by  the  English.  It  is  singular  that  no  record  should  exist 
of  this  early  and  extensive  expedition  of  English  navigators.  If  it  was  under- 
taken in  the  service  of  the  Grown,  some  documents  might  be  found  concern- 
ing it  among  the  archives  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  English  had 
already  discovered  the  continent  of  North  America.  This  had  been  done  in 
1497,  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  accompanied  by  his  son  Sebastian,  who 
was  born  in  Bristol.  They  sailed  under  a  license  of  Henry  VIL,  who  was  to 
have  a  fifth  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  On  the  24th  June  they  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  afterwards  coasted  the  continent  quite  to  Floiida,  bring- 
ing back  to  England  a  valunble  cargo  and  several  of  the  natives.  This  was 
the  first  discovery  of  the  mainland  of  America.  The  success  of  this  expe- 
dition may  have  prompted  the  one  which  Ojeda  encountered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Coquibacoa. 
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sea,  and  doubling  Cape  Maracaibo,  he  pursued  his  coasting  voy- 
age from  port  to  port,  and  promontory  to  promontory,  of  this 
unknown  continent,  until  he  reached  that  long-stretching  head- 
land called  Cape  de  la  Vela.  There  the  state  of  his  vessels, 
and  perhaps  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  at  not  meeting  with 
abundant  sources  of  immediate  wealth,  induced  him  to  abandon 
all  further  voyaging  along  the  coast,  and  changing  his  course,  he 
stood  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  Hispaniola,  The  tenor  of 
his  commission  forbade  his  visiting  that  island  ;  but  Ojeda  was 
not  a  man  to  stand  upon  trifles  when  his  interest  or  inclination 
prompted  the  contrary.  He  trusted  to  excuse  the  infraction  of 
his  orders  by  the  alleged  necessity  of  touching  at  the  island^  to 
calk  and  refit  his  vessels,  and  to  procure  provisions.  His  true 
object,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  cut  dyo-wood, 
which  abounds  in  the  western  part  of  Hispaniola. 

He  accordingly  anchored  at  Yaquimo  in  September,  and 
landed  with  a  large  party  of  his  men.  Columbus  at  that  time 
held  command  of  the  island,  and,  hearing  of  this  unlicensed  in- 
trusion, dispatched  Francisco  Roldan,  the  quondam  rebel,  to 
call  Ojeda  to  account.  The  contest  of  stratagem  and  manage- 
ment which  took  place  between  these  two  adroit  and  daring  ad- 
venturers, has  been  already  detailed  in  the  History  of  Colum- 
bus. Roldan  was  eventually  successful,  and  Ojeda,  being 
obliged  to  leave  Hispaniola,  resumed  his  rambling  voyage, 
visiting  various  islands,  from  whence  he  carried  off  numbers  of 
the  natives.  He  at  length  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  June,  1500,  with 
his  ships  crowded  with  captives,  whom  he  sold  as  slaves.  So 
meagre,  however,  was  the  result  of  this  expedition,  that  we  are 
told,  when  all  the  expenses  were  deducted,  but  five  hundred  ducats 
remained  to  be  divided  between  fifty-five  adventurers.  What 
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made  this  result  the  more  mortifying  was,  that  a  petty  arma- 
ment, whidi  had  sailed  some  time  after  tliat  of  Ojeda,  had  re- 
turned two  months  before  him,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  New 
World.  A  brief  accoimt  of  this  latter  expedition  is  necessary 
to  connect  this  series  of  minor  discoveries,  which  will  be  found  to 
lead  to  enterprises  and  transactions  of  more  stirring  interest  and 
importance. 


Vol.  IIL— 2» 
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PEDRO  ALONZO  NINO*  AND  CHRISTGYAL  GUERRA. 

[1499.] 

rpHE  permission  granted  by  Bishop  Fonseca  to  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda  to  undertake  a  private  expedition  to  the  New  World, 
roused  the  emulation  of  others  of  the  followers  of  Columbus. 
Among  these  was  Pedro  Alonzo  Niflo,  a  hardy  seaman,  native 
of  Moguer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palos,  who  had  sailed  with  Colum- 
bus, as  a  pilots  in  his  first  voyage,  and  also  m  his  cruisings  along 
the  coasts  of  Cuba  ahd  Paria.f  He  soon  obtained  trom  the  bishop 
a  similar  license  to  that  given  to  Ojeda,  and  like  the  latter, 
sought  for  some  moneyed  confederate  among  the  rich  merchants 
of  Seville.  One  of  these,  named  Luis  Guerra,  offered  to  fit  out 
a  caravel  for  the  expedition  ;  but  on  condition  that  his  brother, 
Christoval  Guerra,  should  have  the  command.  The  poverty  of 
Nino  compelled  him  to  assent  to  the  stipulations  of  the  man  of 
wealth,  and  he  sailed  as  subaltern  in  his  own  enterprise ;  but  his 
nautical  skill  and  knowledge  soon  gained  him  the  ascendency ; 
he  became  virtually  the  captain,  and  ultimately  enjoyed  the 
whole  credit  of  the  voyage. 

*  Pronounced  Kinyo.  The  9  in  Spanish  is  always  pronounced  as  if  fol- 
lowed by  the  letter  y. 

f  Testimony  of  Bastides  in  the  lawsuit  of  Diego  Columbus. 
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The  bark  of  Uiese  two  adventurers  was  but  of  fifVy  tons  bur- 
then, and  the  crew  thirty-three  souls,  all  t<»ld.  With  this  slender 
armament  they  undertook  to  traverse  unknown  and  dangerous 
seas,  and  to  explore  the  barbarous  shores  of  that  vast  continent 
recently  discovered  by  Columbus ; — sudi  was  the  daring  spirit 
of  the  Spanish  voyagers  of  those  days. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  June,  1499,  and  but  a  few  days 
after  the  departure  of  Ojeda,  that  they  put  to  sea.  They  sailed 
from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  the  cradle  of  American  discovery, 
whose  brave  and  skilful  mariners  long  continued  foremost  in  all 
enterprises  to  the  New  World.  Being  guided  by  the  chart  of 
Columbus,  they  followed  his  route,  and  reached  the  southeri 
continent,  a  little  beyond  Paria,  about  fifteen  days  after  the  same 
coast  had  been  visited  by  Ojeda. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  where  they  landed 
to  cut  dye-wood,  and  were  amicably  entertained  by  the  natives. 
Shortly  afterwards,  sallying  from  the  gulf  by  the  Boca  del 
Drago,  they  encountered  eighteen  canoes  of  Caribs,  the  pirate 
rovers  of  these  seas,  and  the  terror  of  the  bordering  lands.  This 
savi^e  armada,  instead  of  being  daunted,  as  usual,  by  the  sight 
of  a  European  ship,  with  swelling  sails,  resembling  some  winged 
monster  of  the  deep,  considered  it  only  as  an  object  of  plunder 
or  hostility,  and  assailed  it  with  showers  of  arrows.  The  sudden 
burst  of  artillery,  however,  from  the  sides  of  the  caravel,  and 
the  havoc  made  by  this  seeming  thunder,  struck  them  with  dis- 
may, and  they  fled  in  all  directions.  The  Spaniards  succeeded  in 
capturing  one  of  the  canoes,  with  one  of  the  warriors  who  had 
manned  it.  In  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  lay  an  Indian  prisoner, 
bound  hand  and  foot  On  being  liberated  he  informed  the  Span- 
iards, by  signs,  that  these  Caribs  had  been  on  a  marauding  ex- 
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pedition  along  the  neighboring  coasts,  shutting  themselves  up  at 
night  in  a  stockade  which  they  carried  with  them,  and  issuing 
forth  by  day  to  plunder  the  villages  and  make  captives.  He 
had  been  one  of  seven  prisoners ;  his  companions  had  been  de- 
voured before  his  eyes  at  the  cannibal  banquets  of  these  savages, 
and  he  had  been  awaiting  the  same  miserable  fiite.  Honest 
Nifio  and  his  confederates  were  so  indignant  at  this  recital,  that^ 
receiving  it  as  established  fact,  they  performed  what  they  con- 
sidered an  act  of  equitable  justice,  by  abandoning  the  Carib  to 
the  discretion  of  his  late  captive.  The  latter  fell  upon  the  de- 
fenceless warrior  with  fist,  and  foot,  and  cudgel ;  nor  did  his 
rage  subside  even  after  the  breath  had  been  mauled  out  of  his 
victim,  but,  tearing  the  grim  head  from  the  body,  he  placed  it 
on  a  pole,  as  a  trophy  of  his  vengeance. 

Nino  and  his  fellow-adventurers  now  steered  for  the  island 
of  Margarita,  where  they  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pearls  by  barter.  They  afterwards  skirted  the  opposite  coast 
of  Cumana,  trading  cautiously  and  shrewdly,  from  port  to  port ; 
sometimes  remaining  on  board  of  their  little  bark,  and  obliging 
the  savages  to  come  off  to  them,  when  the  latter  appeared  too 
numerous ;  at  other  times  venturing  on  shore,  and  even  into  the 
interior.  They  wore  invariably  treated  with  amity  by  the  na- 
tives, who  were  perfectly  naked,  excepting  that  they  were  adorned 
with  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  pearls.  These  they  sometimes 
gave  freely  to  the  Spaniards,  at  other  times  they  exchanged  them 
for  glass  beads  and  other  trinkets,  and  smiled  at  the  folly  of  the 
strangers  in  making  such  silly  bargains.* 

The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  density  of 
the  forests  along  this  coast ;  for  in  these  regions  of  heat  an4 

*  Las  Casaa,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  171. 
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moisture  vegetation  appears  in  its  utmost  magnifioence.  They 
heard  also  the  cries  and  roarings  of  wild  and  unknown  animals 
in  the  woodlands,  which,  however,  appeared  not  to  be  very  dan 
gerous,  as  the  Indians  went  about  the  forest  armed  solely  with 
bows  and  arrows.  From  meeting  with  deer  and  rabbits,  they 
were  convinced  that  that  was  a  part  of  Terra  Firma,  not  having 
found  any  animals  of  the  kind  on  the  island.* 

Niflo  and  Guerra  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  hospitality 
of  the  natives  .of  Cumana,  and  with  the  profitable  traffic  for 
pearls,  by  which  they  obtained  many  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
and  that  they  remained  upwards  of  three  months  on  the  coast. 

They  then  proceeded  westward  to  a  country  called  Cauchieto, 
trading,  as  usual,  for  pearls,  and  for  the  inferior  kind  of  gold 
called  guanin.  At  length  they  arrived  at  a  number  of  houses 
and  gardens  situated  on  a  river,  and  protected  by  a  kind  of  for- 
tress,  the  whole  forming,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  one  of  the 
most  delicious  abodes  imaginable.  They  were  about  to  land 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  Paradise,  when  they  beheld  up- 
wards oi  a  thousand  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
war  clubs,  preparing  to  give  them  a  warm  reception ;  having 
been  probably  incensed  by  the  recent  visit  of  Ojeda.  As  Nino 
and  Guerra  had  not  the  fighting  propensities  of  Ojeda,  and  were 
in  quest  of  profit  rather  than  renown,  having  moreover,  in  all 
probability,  the  fear  of  the  rich  merchant  of  Seville  before  their 
eyes,  they  prudently  abstained  from  landing,  and,  abandoning 
this  hostile  coast,  returned  forthwith  to  Cumana,  to  resume  their 
trade  for  pearls.  They  soon  amassed  a  great  number,  many  of 
which  were  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  the  most  celebrated  of 

•  Kavarrete,  torn.  iii.  p.  14, 
Vol.  m.— 2* 
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the  East,  though  thej  had  been  injured  in  boring  from  a  want  of 
proper  implements. 

Satisfied  with  their  success,  they  now  set  sail  for  Spain,  and 
piloted  their  little  bark  safely  to  Bayonne  in  Gallicia,  where 
they  anchored  about  the  middle  of  April,  1500,  nearly  two 
months  before  the  arrival  of  Ojeda  and  his  associates,  La  Cosa 
and  Vespucci.* 

The  most  successful  voyagers  to  the  New  World  were 
doomed  to  trouble  from  their  very  success.  The  ample  amount 
of  pearls  paid  to  the  treasury,  as  the  royal  portion  of  the  profits 
of  this  expedition,  drew  suspicion  instead  of  &vor  upon  the  two 
adventurers.  They  were  accused  of  having  concealed  a  great 
part  of  the  pearls  collected  by  them,  thus  defrauding  their  com- 
panions and  the  crown.  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino  was  actually 
thrown  into  prison  on  this  accusation,  but  nothing  being  proved 
against  him,  he  was  eventually  set  free,  and  enjoyed  the  en- 
viable reputation  of  having  performed  the  richest  voyage  that 
had  yet  been  made  to  the  New  World.f 

*  Peter  Manjr.  Other  historians  g^ve  a  different  date  for  their  arrimL 
Herrera  says  Feb.  6. 

f  Navarrete,  Coleo.  torn.  iiL  p.  11.   Herrera,  decad.  1  lib.  It.  cap.  6. 
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VICENTE  TANEZ  PINZ  K 


MONO  the  maritime  adventurers  of  renown  who  were 


roused  to  action  by  the  licenses  granted  for  private  expedi- 
tions of  discovery,  we  find  conspicuous  the  name  of  Vicente 
Yafiez  Pinzon,  of  Palos,  one  of  the  three  brave  brothers  who 
luded  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage,  and  risked  life  and  fortune 
with  him  in  his  doubtful  and  perilous  enterprise. 

Of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  eldest  and  most  important  of 
these  three  brothers,  particular  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
History  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  unfortunate  error  in  conduct 
which  severed  him  from  the  admiral,  brought  on  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  sovereigns,  and  probably  contributed  to  his  pre- 
mature and  melancholy  death. 

Whatever  cloud  this  may  have  thrown  over  his  family,  it 
Was  but  temporary.  The  death  of  Martin  Alonzo,  as  usual, 
atoned  for  his  faults,  and  his  good  deeds  lived  afler  him.  The 
merits  and  services  of  himself  and  his  brothers  were  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  survivors  of  the  family  were  restored  to  royal 
confidence.  A  feeling  of  jealous  hostility  prevented  them  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  subsequent  voyages  of  Columbus ;  but  the 
moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  for  individual  enterprise, 
they  pressed  forward  for  permission  to  engage  in  it  at  their  own 
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risk  and  expense — and  it  was  readily  granted.  In  fact,  their 
supposed  hostility  to  Columbus  was  one  of  the  surest  recom- 
mendations to  the  favor  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  by  whom  the 
license  was  issued  for  their  expedition. 

Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  was  the  leader  of  this  new  enterprise, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  two  nephews,  Arias  Perez  and  Diego 
Fernandez,  sons  of  his  late  brother,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon. 
Several  of  his  sailors  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  recent 
voyage  to  Paria,  as  had  also  his  three  principal  pilots,  Juan 
Quintero,  Juan  de  Umbria,  and  Juan  de  Jerez.  Thus  these 
minor  voyages  seemed  all  to  emanate  from  the  great  expeditions 
of  Columbus,  and  to  aim  at  realizing  the  ideas  and  speculations 
contained  in  the  papers  transmitted  by  him  to  Spain. 

The  armament  consisted  of  four  caravels,  and  was  fitted  out 
at  the  port  of  Palos.  The  funds  of  Vicente  Yanez  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  before  he  had  fitted  out  his  little  squadron ; 
he  was  obliged  therefore  to  purchase  on  credit  the  sea-stores  and 
articles  of  traffic  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  The  merchants 
of  Palos  seem  to  have  known  how  to  profit  by  the  careless  na- 
ture of  sailors  and  the  sanguine  spirit  of  discoverers.  In  their 
bargains  they  charged  honest  Pinzon  eighty  and  a  hundred  per 
cent,  above  the  market  value  of  their  merchandise,  and  in  the 
hurry  and  urgency  of  the  moment  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  imposition.* 

The  squadron  put  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1499, 
and  afler  passing  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  stood 
to  the  southwest.  Having  sailed  about  seven  hundred  leagues, 
they  crossed  the  equator  and  lost  sight  of  the  north  star.  They 

*  NftTftrrete,  toI.  iii.  See  Doc.  No.  7,  where  Vicente  Tafiez  Pinzon 
petitions  for  redress 
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had  scarcely  passed  the  equinoctial  line  when  they  encountered  a 
terrible  tempest,  which  had  well  nigh  swallowed  up  their  slender 
barks.  The  storm  passed  away,  and  the  firmament  was  again 
serene ;  but  the  mariners  remained  tossing  about  in  confusion, 
dismayed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  waves  and  the  strange  aspect 
of  the  heavens.  They  looked  in  vain  to  the  south  for  some  polar 
star  by  which  to  shape  their  course,  and  fancied  that  some  swell- 
ing prominence  of  the  globe  concealed  it  from  their  view.  They 
knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  firmament  of  that  hemisphere,  nor 
of  that  beautiful  oonstellation,  the  southern  cross,  but  expected 
to  find  a  guiding  star  at  the  opposite  pole,  similar  to  the  cyno- 
sure of  the  north. 

Pinzon,  however,  who  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  pursued  hi^ 
course  resolutely  to  the  west,  and  afler  sailing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  leagues,  and  being  in  the  eighth  degree  of  southern 
latitude,  he  beheld  land  a&r  off  on  the  28th  of  January,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Consolacion,  from  the 
sight  of  it  having  consoled  him  in  the  midst  of  doubts  and  per- 
plexities. It  is  now  called  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  forms  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  immense  empire  of  Brazil. 

The  sea  was  turbid  and  discolored  as  in  rivers,  and  on  sound- 
ing they  had  sixteen  &thoms  water.  Pinzon  landed^  accompa- 
nied by  a  notary  and  witnesses,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  territory  for  the  Castilian  crown ;  no  one  appeared  to  dis- 
pute his  pretensions,  but  he  observed  on  the  beach  the  print  of 
footsteps,  of  gigantic  size. 

At  night  there  were  fires  lighted  upon  a  neighboring  part  of 
the  coast,  which  induced  Pinzon  on  the  following  morning  to 
send  fi>rty  men  well  armed  to  the  spot.  A  band  of  Indians,  of 
about  equal  number,  sallied  forth  to  encounter  them,  armed 
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with  bows  and  arrows,  and  seemingly  of  extraordinary  stature. 
A  still  greater  number  were  seen  in  the  distance,  hastening  to 
the  support  of  their  companions.  The  Indians  arrayed  them- 
selves for  combat,  and  the  two  parties  remained  for  a  short  time 
eyeing  each  other  with  mutual  curiosity  and  distrust.  The 
Spaniards  now  displayed  looking-glasses,  beads,  and  other  trink- 
ets, and  jingled  strings  of  hawks'-bells,  in  general  so  captivating 
to  an  Indian  ear ;  but  the  haughty  savages  treated  all  their  over- 
tures with  contempt,  regarding  these  offerings  carelessly  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  stalking  off  with  stoic  gravity.  They  were 
ferocious  of  feature,  and  apparently  warlike  in  disposition,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  wandering  race  of  unusual  size,  who 
roamed  about  in  the  night,  and  were  of  the  most  fierce,  untracta- 
ble  nature.  By  nightfall  there  was  not  an  Indian  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Discouraged  by  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  coast,  Pinzon 
made  sail  and  stood  to  the  northwest,  until  he  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river  too  shallow  to  receive  his  ships.  Here  he  sent  his 
boats  on  shore  with  a  number  of  men  well  armed.  They  landed 
on  the  river  banks,  and  beheld  a  multitude  of  naked  Indians  on  a 
neighboring  hill.  A  single  Spaniard,  armed  simply  with  sword 
and  buckler,  was  sent  to  invite  them  to  friendly  intercourse. 
He  approached  them  with  signs  of  amity,  and  threw  to  them  a 
hawk's-bell.  They  replied  to  him  with  similar  signs,  and  threw 
to  him  a  small  gilded  wand.  The  soldier  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
when  suddenly  a  troop  of  savages  rushed  down  to  seize  him  ;  he 
threw  himself  immediately  upon  the  defensive,  with  sword  and 
target,  and  though  but  a  small  man,  and  far  from  robust,  handled 
his  weapons  with  such  dexterity  and  fierceness,  that  he  kept  the 
savages  at  bay,  making  a  clear  circle  round  him,  and  wounding. 
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several  who  attempted  to  break  it.  His  unlooked-for  prowess 
surprised  and  confounded  his  assailants,  and  gave  time  for  his 
comrades  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  Indians  then  made  a 
general  assault,  with  such  a  galling  discharge  of  darts  and  arrows, 
that  almost  immediately  eight  or  ten  Spaniards  were  slain,  and 
many  more  wounded.  The  latter  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
their  boats,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground.  The  Indians  pur- 
sued them  even  into  the  water,  surrounding  the  boats  and  seizing 
hold  of  the  oars.  The  Spaniards  made  a  desperate  defence, 
thrusting  many  through  with  their  lances,  and  cutting  down  and 
ripping  up  others  with  their  swords,  but  such  was  the  ferocity 
of  the  survivors,  that  they  persisted  in  their  attack  until  they 
overpowered  the  crew  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  bore  it  off  in  tri- 
umph. With  this  they  retired  from  the  combat,  and  the  Span- 
iards returned  defeated  and  disheartened  to  their  ships,  having 
met  with  the  roughest  reception  that  the  Europeans  had  yet  ex- 
perienced in  the  New  World. 

Pinzon  now  stood  forty  leagues  to  the  northwest,  until  he  ar- 
rived in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equinoctial  line.  Here  he  found 
the  water  of  the  sea  so  fresh  that  he  was  enabled  to  replenish 
his  casks  with  it.  Astonished  at  so  singular  a  phenomenon,  be 
stood  in  for  the  land,  and  arrived  among  a  number  of  fresh  and 
verdant  islands,  inhabited  by  a  gentle  and  hospitable  race  of 
people,  gayly  painted,  who  came  off  to  the  ships  with  the  most 
frank  and  fearless  confidence.  Pinzon  soon  found  that  these  isl- 
ands lay  in  the  moulh  of  an  immense  river,  more  than  thirty 
leagues  in  breadth,  the  water  of  which  entered  upward  of  forty 
leagues  into  the  sea  before  losing  its  sweetness.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  renowned  Maraiion,  since  known  as  the  Orellana  and  the 
Amazon.    While  lying  in  the  mouth  of  this  river,  there  was  a 
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sudden  swelling  of  the  stream,  which,  being  opposed  by  the  cur* 
rent  of  the  sea,  and  straitened  by  the  narrow  channels  of  the 
islands,  rose  more  than  five  fathoms,  with  mountain  waves,  and 
a  tremendous  noise,  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  ships. 
Pinzon  extricated  his  little  squadron  with  great  difficulty,  and 
finding  there  was  but  little  gold,  nor  any  thing  else  of  value  to 
be  found  among  the  simple  natives,  he  requited  their  hospitality, 
in  the  mode  too  common  among  the  early  discoverers,  by  carry, 
ing  off  thirty-six  of  them  captive. 

Having  regained  the  sight  of  the  polar  star,  Pinzon  pursued 
his  course  along  the  coast,  passing  the  mouths  of  the  Oronoko, 
and  entering  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  where  he  landed  and  cut  brazil- 
wood. Sallying  forth  by  the  Boca  del  Drago,  he  reached  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  about  the  23d  of  June,  whence  he  sailed  for 
the  Bahamas.  Here,  in  the  month  of  July,  while  at  anchor, 
there  came  such  a  tremendous  hurricane  that  two  of  the  caravels 
were  swallowed  up  with  all  their  crews  in  the  sight  of  their  ter- 
rified companions ;  a  third  parted  her  cables  and  was  driven  out 
to  sea,  while  the  fourth  was  so  furiously  beaten  by  the  tempest 
that  the  crew  threw  themselves  into  the  boats  and  made  for 
shore.  Here  they  found  a  few  naked  Indians,  who  offered  tiiem 
no  molestation ;  but,  fearing  that  they  might  spread  the  tidings 
of  a  handful  of  shipwrecked  Spaniards  being  upon  the  coast,  and 
thus  bring  the  savages  of  the  neighboring  islands  upon  them,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  put  these  Indians  to  death.  Fortunately  for  the  latter, 
the  vessel  which  had  been  driven  from  her  andiors  returned,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  alarm,  and  to  the  council  of  war.  The  other 
caravel  also  rode  out  the  storm  uninjured,  and  the  sea  subsiding, 
the  Spaniards  returned  on  board,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
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to  the  iidand  of  Hispaniola.  Having  repaired  the  damages  sus- 
tained in  the  gale^.thej  agun  made  sail  for  Spain,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  the  river  before  Palos,  about  the  end  of  September. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  checkered  and  disastrous  voyages 
yet  made  to  the  New  World.  Yafiez  Pinzon  had  lost  two  of  his 
ships,  and  many  of  his  m^ ;  what  made  the  loss  of  the  latter 
more  grievous  was,  that  they  had  been  enlisted  from  among  his 
neighbors,  his  friends,  and  relatives.  In  fact,  the  expeditions  to 
the  New  World  must  have  realized  the  terrors  and  apprehensions 
pf  the  people  of  Palos,  by  filling  that  little  community  with  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  When  the  rich  merchants,  who  had  sold 
goods  to  Pinzon  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  advance,  beheld  him  re- 
turn in  this  sorry  condition,  with  two  shattered  barks,  and  a 
h&ndful  of  poor,  tattered,  weather-beaten  seamen,  they  began  to 
tremble  for  their  money.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  and  his 
nephews  departed  to  Granada,  to  give  an  account  of  their  discov- 
eries to  the  sovereigns,  than  the  merchants  seized  upon  their 
caravels  and  cai^oes,  and  began  to  sell  them,  to  repay  them- 
selves. Honest  Pinzon  immediately  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
government,  stating  the  imposition  practised  upon  him,  and  the 
danger  he  was  in  of  imprisonment  and  utter  ruin,  should  his 
creditors  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  his  goods  at  a  public  sale.  He 
petitioned  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  return  the  property 
thus  seized,  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  sell  three  hundred 
and  fifty  quintals  of  brazil-wood,  which  he  had  brought  back 
with  him,  and  which  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  his  creditors.  The  sovereigns  granted  his  prayer.  They 
Issued  an  order  to  tlie  civil  authorities  of  Palos  to  interfere  in 
the  matter,  with  all  possible  promptness  and  brevity,  allowing 
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no  vexatious  delay,  and  administering  justice  so  impartiallj  that 
neither  of  the  parties  should  have  cause  to  complain. 

Pinzon  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  his  creditors,  but,  of  course, 
must  have  suffered  in  purse  from  the  expenses  of  the  law; 
which,  in  Spain,  is  apt  to  bury  even  a  successful  client  under  an 
overwhelming  mountain  of  documents  and  writings.  We  uifer 
this  in  respect  to  Pinzon  from  a  royal  order  issued  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  allowing  him  to  export  a  quantity  of  grain,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  heavy  losses  he  had  sustained  in  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. He  did  but  share  the  usual  lot  of  the  Spanish  discov- 
erers, whose  golden  anticipations  too  frequently  ended  in  penury  ; 
but  he  is  distinguished  from  among  the  crowd  of  them  by  being 
the  first  European  who  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  pn  the  west- 
em  ocean,  and  by  discovering  the  great  kingdom  of  Brazil.* 

*  On  the  5th  of  September,  1501,  a  rojal  permission  wa^  given  to 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  to  colonize  and  govern  the  knds  he  had  discovered, 
beginning  a  little  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  extending  to  Cape  St. 
Augustine.  The  object  of  the  government  in  this  permission  was  to  establish 
an  outpost  and  a  resolute  commander  on  this  southern  frontier,  to  check  any 
intrusion  the  Portuguese  might  make  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  in  1500. 
The  subsequent  arrangement  of  a  partition  line  between  the  two  countries 
prevented  the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
Vicente  Tafiez  Pinzon  made  any  second  voyage  to  those  parts. 

In  1506  he  undertook  an  expedition  in  company  with  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils, 
a  native  of  Lebrija,  the  object  of  which  was  to  endeavor  to  find  the  strait  or 
passage  supposed  by  Columbus  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  Southern 
Ocean.  It  was  necessarily  without  success,  as  was  also  another  voyage  made 
by  them,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  1508.  As  no  such  passage  exists,  no 
blame  «ould  attach  to  those  able  navigators  for  being  foiled  in  the  object  of 
their  search. 

In  consequence  of  the  distinguished  merits  and  services  of  the  Pinzon 
family,  they  were  raised  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Hidalguia,  or  nobility,  without  any  express  title,  and  a  coat  of  arms  was 
granted  them,  on  which  were  emblazoned  three  caravels,  with  a  hand  at  the 
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Stern  pc^nting  to  an  island  covered  with  savages.  This  coat  of  arms  is  stiU 
maintained  bj  the  family,  who  have  added  to  it  the  motto  granted  to  Co- 
lombnsi  merely  sobetitating  the  name  of  Pinion  for  that  of  the  admiral, 

AOMtltoyaLeoB, 

If  aero  ICniido  dio  Plnaoa. 
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DIEGO  DE  LEPE  AND  RODRIGO  DE  BASTTOEa 

[1500.] 

VrOTWITHSTANDING  the  hardships  and  disasters  that  had 
-^^  beset  the  voyagers  to  the'  New  World,  and  the  penury  in 
which  their  golden  anticipations  had  too  frequently  terminated, 
adventurers  continued  to  press  forward,  excited  by  fresh  reports 
of  newly  discovered  regions,  each  in  its  turn  represented  as  the 
real  land  of  promise.  Scarcely  had  Vicente  YaQez  Pinzon  de- 
parted on  the  voyage  recently  narrated,  when  his  townsman 
Diego  de  Lepe  likewise  set  sail  with  two  vessels  from  the  busy 
little  port  of  Palos,  on  a  like  expedition.  No  particulars  of  im- 
portance are  known  of  this  voyage,  excepting  that  Lepe  doubled 
Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  beheld  the  southern  continent  stretching* 
far  to  the  southwest.  On  returning  to  Spain,  he  drew  a  chart  of 
the  coast  for  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation, 
for  upwards  of  ten  years  afterwards,  of  having  extended  his  dis- 
coveries further  south  than  any  other  voyager. 

Another  contemporary  adventurer  to  the  New  World,  was 
Bodengo  de  Bastides,  a  wealthy  notary  of  Triana,  the  suburb  of 
Seville,  inhabited  by  the  maritime  part  of  its  population.  Being 
sanctioned  by  the  sovereigns,  to  whom  he  engaged  to  yield  a 
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fourth  of  his  profits,  he  fitted  oat  two  caravels  m  October,  1500, 
to  go  in  quest  of  gold  and  pearls. 

Prudently  distrusting  his  own  judgment  in  nautical  matters, 
this  adventurous  notary  associated  with  him  the  veteran  pilot 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  same  hardy  Biscayan  who  had  sailed  with 
Columbus  and  Ojeda.  A  general  outline  of  their  voyage  has 
already  been  gvien  in  the  life  of  Columbus ;  it  extended  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  from  Cape  de  la  Vela,  where 
Ojeda  had  left  off,  quite  to  the  port  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Bastides  distinguished  himself,  from  the  mass  of  discov- 
erers, by  his  kind  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  Juan  de  la 
Cosa,  by  his  sound  discretion  and  his  able  seamanship.  Their 
voyage  had  been  extremely  successful,  and  they  had  collected, 
by  barter,  a  great  amount  of  gold  and  pearls,  when  their  pros- 
perous career  was  checked  by  an  unlooked-for  evil.  Their  ves- 
sels, to  their  surprise,  became  leaky  in  every  part,  and  they  dis- 
covered, to  their  dismay,  that  the  bottoms  were  pierced  in  in- 
numerable places  by  the  broma,  or  worm,  which  abounds  in  the 
waters  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  of  which  they,  as  yet,  had  scarcely 
any  knowledge.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  keep 
afloat  until  they  readied  a  small  islet  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola. 
Here  they  repaired  their  ships  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and 
again  put  to  sea  to  return  to  Cadiz.  A  succession  of  gales  drove 
them  back  to  port ;  the  ravages  of  the  worms  continued,  the 
leaks  broke  out  afresh ;  they  landed  the  most  portable  and  pre- 
cious part  of  their  wealthy  cargoes,  and  the  vessels  foundered 
with  the  reminder.  Bastides  lost,  moreover,  the  arms  and  am- 
munition saved  from  the  wreck,  being  obliged  to  destroy  them 
lest  they  ^uld  fi^l  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Distributing  his  men  into  three  bands,  two  of  them  headed 
Vol.  III.— « 
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hj  La  Cosa  and  himself,  they  set  off  for  San  Domingo  hj  three 
several  routes,  as  the  country  was  not  able  to  furnish  provisions 
for  so  large  a  body.  Each  band  was  provided  with  a  coffer 
stored  with  trinkets  and  other  articles  of  Indian  trafiic,  with 
\^hich  to  buy  provisions  on  the  road. 

Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  the  wrong-headed  oppressor  and  su- 
perseder  of  CJolumbus,  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  San  Do- 
mingo. The  report  reached  him  that  a  crew  of  adventurers  had 
landed  on  the  island,  and  were  marching  through  the  country  in 
three  bands,  each  provided  with  a  coffer  of  gold,  and  carrying 
on  illicit  trade  with  the  natives.  The  moment  Bastides  made 
his  appearance,  therefore,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  an  investigation  commenced.  In  his  defence  he  maintained 
that  his  only  traffic  with  the  natives  was  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing provisions  for  his  followers,  or  guides  for  his  journey. 
It  was  deteAnined,  however,  to  send  him  to  Spain  for  trial,  witii 
the  written  testimony  and  the  other  documents  of  his  examina- 
tion. 

He  was  accordingly  conveyed  in  the  same  fleet  in  whidi  Bob- 
adilla embarked  for  Spain,  and  which  experienced  such  an  awful 
shipwreck  in  the  sight  of  Columbus.  The  ship  of  Rodrigo  Bas- 
tides was  one  of  the  few  which  outiived  the  tempest :  it  arrived 
safe  at  Cadiz  in  September,  1502.  Bastides  was  ultimately  ao- 
quitted  of  the  charges  advanced  against  him.  So  lucrative  had 
been  his  voyage,  that,  notwithstanding  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  foundering  of  his  vessels,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  a  large  sum 
to  the  crown  as  a  fourth  of  his  profits,  and  to  retain  a  great 
amount  for  himself.  In  reward  of  his  services  and  discoveries 
the  sovereigns  granted  him  an  annual  revenue  for  life,  to  arise 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  province  of  Uraba,  which  he  had  dis- 
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ooYered.  An  equal  pension  was  likewise  assigned  to  the  hardy 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  to  result  from  the  same  territory,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  alguazil  mayor.*  Such  was  the  economical  gen* 
erosity  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  rewarded  the  past  toils  of  his 
adv^turous  discoverers  out  of  the  expected  produce  of  their 
future  labors. 

*  KftTarrete,  Golec.  torn,  iii 
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SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJED^ 

[1502.] 

fT>HE  first  voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  the  coast  of  Paila^ 
and  its  meagre  termination  in  June,  1500,  has  been  related. 
He  gained  nothing  in  wealth  by  that  expedition,  but  he  added  to 
his  celebrity  as  a  bold  and  skilful  adventurer.  His  youthful 
fire,  his  sanguine  and  swelling  spirit,  and  the  wonderful  stories 
told  of  his  activity  and  prowess,  made  him  extremely  popular, 
so  that  his  patron  the  Bishop  Fonseca  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  for  him  the  royal  favor.  In  consideration  of  his  past  ser- 
vices and  of  others  expected  from  him,  a  grant  was  made  to  him 
of  six  leagues  of  land  on  the  southern  part  of  Hispaniola,  and 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Coquibacoa  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  was,  furthermore,  authorized  to  fit  out  any  number 
of  ships,  not  exceeding  ten,  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  prosecute 
the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  He  was  not  to  touch 
or  traffic  on  the  pearl  coast  of  Paria ;  extending  as  far  as  a  bay 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Margarita.  Beyond  this  he  had  a 
right  to  trade  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  whether  of  pearls, 
jewels,  metals,  or  precious  stones ;  paying  one-fiflh  of  the  profits 
to  the  crown,  and  abstaining  from  making  slaves  of 'the  Indiang 
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without  a  special  lionise  from  the  sovereigns.  He  was  to  colo- 
nize Coquibaooa,  and,  as  a  recompense,  was  to  enjoy  one-half  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  territory,  provided  the  half  did  not  exceed 
300,000  maravedies :  all  beyond  that  amount  was  to  go  to  the 
crown. 

A  prindpal  reason,  however,  for  granting  this  government 
and  those  privil^es  to  Ojeda,  was  that,  in  his  previous  voyage, 
he  had  met  with  English  adventurers  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Coquibacoa,  at  which  the  jealousy  of  the 
sovereigns  had  taken  the  alarm.  They  were  anxious,  therefore, 
to  establish  a  resolute  and  fighting  commander  like  Ojeda  upon 
this  outpost,  and  they  instructed  him  to  set  up  the  arms  of  Castile 
and  Leon  in  every  place  he  vbited,  as  a  signal  of  discovery  and 
possession,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intrusions  of  the  English.* 

With  this  commission  in  his  pocket,  and  the  government  of 
an  Indian  territory  in  the  perspective,  Ojeda  soon  found  associates 
to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  armament.  These  were  Juan  de  Ver- 
gara,  a  servant  of  a  rich  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and 
Garcia  de  Campos,  commonly  called  Ocampo.  They  made  a 
contract  of  partnership  to  last  for  two  years,  according  to  which 
the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  government 
of  Coquibacoa,  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  them.  The 
purses  of  the  confederates  were  not  ample  enough  to  afford  ten 
ships,  but  they  fitted  out  four.  1st,  The  Santa  Maria  de  la  Anti- 
gua, commanded  by  Garcia  del  Campo ;  2d,  The  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Granada,  commanded  by  Juan  de  Vergara;  3d,  The  caravel 
Magdalena,  commanded  by  Pedro  de  Ojeda,  nephew  to  Alonzo ; 
and  4th,  The  caravel  Santa  Ana,  commanded  by  Hernando  de 
Guevara.   The  whole  was  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de 

*  Navarrete,  torn.  iii.  Document  x. 
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Ojeda.  The  expedition  set  siul  in  1502,  touched  at  the  Canaries, 
according  to  custom,  to  take  in  provisions,  and  then  proceeded 
westward  for  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

After  traversing  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  before  reaching  the 
island  of  Margarita,  the  caravel  Santa  Ana,  commanded  hj  Her- 
nan  de  Ouevara,  was  separated  from  them,  and  for  several  days 
the  ships  were  mutually  seeking  each  other  in  these  silent  and 
trackless  seas.  After  they  were  all  reunited  they  found  their 
provisions  growing  scanty,  they  landed  therefore  at  a  part  of  the 
coast  called  Cumana  by  the  natives,  but  to  which,  from  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  Ojeda  gave  the  name  of  Valfermosa.  While  forag- 
ing here  for  their  immediate  supplies,  the  idea  occurred  to  Ojeda 
that  he  should  want  furniture  and  utensils  of  all  kinds  for  his 
proposed  colony,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  pillage  them 
from  a  country  where  he  was  a  mere  transient  visitor,  than  to 
wrest  them  from  his  neighbors  in  the  territory  where  he  was  to 
set  up  his  government.  His  companions  were  struck  with  the 
policy,  if  not  the  justice,  of  this  idea,  and  they  all  set  to  work  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Dispersing  themselves,  therefore,  in 
ambush  in  various  directions,  they  at  a  concerted  signal  rushed 
forth  from  their  concealment,  and  set  upon  the  natives.  Ojeda 
had  issued  orders  to  do  as  little  injury  and  damage  as  possible, 
and  on  no  accoimt  to  destroy  the  habitations  of  the  Indians.  His 
followers,  however,  in  their  great  zeal,  transcended  his  orders. 
Seven  or  eight  Indians  were  killed  and  many  wounded  in  the 
skirmish  which  took  place,  and  a  number  of  their  cabins  were 
wrapped  in  flames.  A  great  quantity  of  hammocks,  of  cotton, 
and  of  utensils  of  various  kinds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors ;  they  also  captured  several  female  Indians,  some  of 
whom  were  ransomed  with  the  kind  of  gold  called  guanin ;  some 
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were  retained  by  Vergara  for  lumself  and  his  friend  Ocampo, 
others  were  distributed  among  the  crews,  the  rest,  probably  the 
old  and  ugly,  were  set  at  liberty.  As  to  Ojeda,  he  reserved 
nothing  for  himself  of  the  spoil  excepting  a  single  hammock. 

The  ransom  paid  by  the  poor  Indians  for  some  of  their  effects 
and  some  of  their  women,  yielded  the  Spaniards  a  trifling  quan- 
tity of  gold,  but  they  found  the  place  destitute  of  provisions,  and 
Ojeda  was  obliged  to  despatch  Vergara  in  a  caravel  to  the  island 
of  Jamaica  to  forage  for  supplies,  with  instructions  to  rejoin  him 
at  Maracaibo  or  Cape  de  la  Vela. 

Ojeda  at  length  arrived  at  Coquibacpa,  at  the  port  destined 
for  his  seat  of  government.  He  found  the  country,  however,  so 
poor  and  sterile,  that  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  a  bay, 
whidi  he  named  Santa  Cruz,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  at  present  called  Bahia  Honda,  where  he  found  a  Spaniard 
who  had  been  left  in  the  province  of  Citarma  by  Bastides  in  his 
late  voyage,  about  thirteen  months  before,  and  had  remained 
ever  since  among  the  Indians,  so  that  he  had  acquired  their  Ian- 

Ojeda  determined  to  form  his  settlement  at  this  place ;  but 
the  natives  se^ed  disposed  to  defend  their  territory,  for,  the 
moment  a  party  landed  to  procure  water,  they  were  assailed  by 
a  galling  shower  of  arrows,  and  driven  back  to  the  ships.  Upon 
this  Ojeda  landed  with  all  his  force,  and  struck  such  terror  into 
the  Indians,  that  they  came  forward  with  signs  of  amity,  and 
brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  as  a  peace-offering, 
which  was  graciously  accepted. 

Ojeda,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  associates,  now  set  to  work 
to  establish  a  settlement,  cutting  down  trees,  and  commencing  a 
fortress.   They  had  scarce  begun,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
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neighboring  cacique,  but  Ojeda  sallied  forth  upon  him  with  sadi 
intrepidity  and  effect  as  not  merely  to  defeat,  but  to  drive  him 
from  the  neighborhood.  He  then  proceeded  quietly  to  finish  his 
fortress,  which  was  defended  by  bombards,  and  contained  the 
magazine  of  provisions,  and  the  treasure  amassed  in  the  expedi- 
tion. The  provisions  were  dealt  out  twice  a  day,  under  the  in- 
spection of  proper  officers ;  the  treasure,  gained  by  barter,  by 
ransom,  or  by  plunder,  was  deposited  in  a  strong  box  secured  by 
two  locks,  one  key  being  kept  by  the  royal  supervisor,  the  other 
by  Ocampo. 

In  the  mean  time  provisions  became  scarce.  The  Indians 
never  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fortress,  except  to 
harass  it  with  repeated  though  ineffectual  assaults.  Vergara  did 
not  appear  with  the  expected  supplies  from  Jamaica,  and  a  cara- 
vel was  despatched  in  search  of  him.  The  people,  worn  out  with 
labor  and  privations  of  various  kinds,  and  disgusted  with  the 
situation  of  the  settlement,  which  was  in  a  poor  and  unhealthy 
country,  grew  discontented  and  &ctiou8.  They  began  to  fear  that 
they  should  lose  the  means  of  departing,  as  their  vessels  were  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  broma  or  worms.  Ojeda  led 
them  forth  repeatedly  upon  foraging  parties  about  the  adjacent 
country,  and  collected  some  provisions  and  booty  in  the  Indian 
villages.  The  provisions  he  deposited  in  the  magazine,  part  of 
the  spoils  he  divided  among  his  followers,  and  the  gold  he  locked 
up  in  the  strong  box,  the  keys  of  which  he  took  possession  of,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  supervisor  and  his  Associate  Ocampo. 
The  murmurs  of  the  people  grew  loud  as  their  suflferings  in- 
creased. They  insinuated  that  Ojeda  had  no  authority  over  this 
part  of  the  coast,  having  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  govermneot, 
and  formed  his  settlement  in  the  country  discovered  by  Bastides. 
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By  the  time  Vergara  arrived  from  Jamaica,  the  factions  of  this 
petty  colony  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height  Ocampo  had  a 
personal  enmity  to  the  governor,  arising  probably  from  some 
feud  about  the  strong  box  ;  being  a  particular  friend  of  Vergara, 
he  held  a  private  conference  with  him,  and  laid  a  plan  to  entrap 
the  doughty  Ojeda.  In  pursuance  of  this,  the  latter  was  invited 
on  board  of  the  caravel  of  Vergara,  to  see  the  provisions  he  had 
brought  from  Jamaica ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  on  board  than 
they  charged  him  with  having  transgressed  the  limits  of  his  gov- 
ernment, with  having  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and 
heedlessly  sacrificed  the  lives*  of  his  followers^  and  above  all,  with 
having  taken  possession  of  the  strong  box,  in  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  the  royal  supervisor,  and  with  the  intention  of  ap- 
propriating to  himself  all  the  gains  of  the  enterprise ;  they  in- 
formed him,  therefore,  of  their  intention  to  convey  him  a  prisoner 
to  Hispaniola,  to  answer  to  the  governor  for  his  ofTences.  Ojeda, 
finding  himself  thus  entrapped,  proposed  to  Vergara  and  Ocampo 
tiiat  they  should  return  to  Spain  with  such  of  the  crews  as  chose 
to  accompany  them,  leaving  him  with  the  remainder  to  prosecute 
his  enterprise.  The  two  recreant  partners  at  first  consented,  for 
they  were  disgusted  with  the  enterprise,  which  offered  little  profit 
and  severe  hardships.  They  agreed  to  leave  Ojeda  the  smallest 
of  the  caravels,  with  a  third  of  the  provisions  and  of  their  gains, 
and  to  build  a  row-boat  for  him.  They  actually  began  to  labor 
up<m  the  boat.  Before  ten  days  had  elapsed,  however,  they 
repented  of  their  arrangement ;  the  ship-carpenters  were  ill,  there 
were  no  calkers,  and,  moreover,  they  recollected  that  as  Ojeda, 
according  to  their  representations,  was  a  defaulter  to  the  crown, 
they  would  be  liable  as  his  sureties,  should  they  return  to  Spain 
Vol.  ni.— 8* 
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without  him.  They  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  wisest  plan 
was  to  give  him  nothing,  but  to  carry  him  off  prisoner. 

When  Ojeda  learned  the  determination  of  his  wary  partners, 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  and  get  off  to  San  Domingo ; 
but  he  was  seized,  thrown  in  irons,  and  conveyed  on  board  of 
the  caravel.  The  two  partners  then  set  sail  from  Santa  Cruz, 
bearing  off  the  whole  community,  its  captive  governor,  and  Uie 
litigated  strong  box. 

They  put  to  sea  about  the  b^inning  of  September,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  While  at 
anchor,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the'  laud,  Ojeda,  confident  in  his 
strength  and  skill  as  a  swimmer,  let  himself  quietly  slide  down 
the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  water  during  the  night,  and  attempted 
to  swim  for  the  shore.  His  arms  were  free,  but  his  feet  were 
shackled,  and  the  weight  of  his  irons  threatened  to  sink  him.  He 
was  obliged  to  shout  for  help ;  a  boat  was  sent  from  the  vessel 
to  his  relief,  and  the  unfortunate  governor  was  brought  back  half 
drowned  to  his  unrelenting  partners.* 

The  latter  now  landed,  and  delivered  tiieir  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  Gallego,  the  commander  of  the  place,  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  tiie  governor  of  the  island.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
strong  box,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
feuds,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Vergara  and  Ocampo,  who, 
Ojeda  says,  took  from  it  whatever  they  thought  proper,  without 
regard  to  the  royal  dues,  or  the  consent  of  the  royal  supervisor. 
They  were  all  tc^ether,  prisoner  and  accusers,  in  the  city  of  San 
Domingo,  about  the  end  of  September,  1502,  when  the  chief 
judge  of  the  island,  after  hearing  boUi  parties,  gave  a  verdict 
against  Ojeda,  that  stripped  him  of  all  his  effects,  and  brought 

*  Hift  Gen.  de  Yiages.   Herrera,  Hist  Ind. 
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him  into  debt  to  the  crown  for  the  royal  proportion  of  the  profits 
of  the  vojage.  Ojeda  appealed  to  the  sovereign,  and,  afler  some 
time,  was  honorably  acquitted,  by  the  royal  council,  from  all  the 
charges ;  and  a  mandate  was  issued  in  1503,  ordering  a  restitu- 
tion of  his  property.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  costs  of  jus- 
tice, or  rather  of  the  law,  consumed  his  share  of  the  treasure  of 
the  strong  box,  and  that  a  royal  order  was  necessary  to  liberate 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  governor ;  so  that  like  too  many  other 
litigants,  he  fmally  emerged  from  the  labyrinths  of  the  law  a 
triumphant  dient,  but  a  ruined  man« 
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THIRD  VOYAGE  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OJEDA  APPLIES  FOB  A  OOMHAND. — HAS  A  lUYAL  CANDIDATE  IK  DIEGO 

DE  NIOUESA. — HIS  SUCCESS. 

"IT^OR  several  years  after  his  ruinous,  though  successful  lawsuit, 
we  lose  all  traces  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  excepting  that  we  are 
told  he  made  another  voyage  to  the  vicinity  of  Coquibacoa,  in 
1505.  No  record  remains  of  this  expedition,  which  seems  to 
have  been  equally  unprofitable  with  the  preceding,  for  we  find 
him  in  1508,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  as  poor  in  purse,  though 
as  proud  in  spirit,  as  ever.  In  &ct,  however  fortune  might  have 
&vored  him,  he  had  a  heedless  squandering  disposition  that  would 
always  have  kept  him  poor. 

About  this  time  the  cupidity  of  King  Ferdinand  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  accounts  given  by  Columbus  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Veragua,  in  which  the  admiral  fancied  he  had  discovered  the 
Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  whence  King  Solomon  pro- 
cured the  gold  used  in  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Sub- 
sequent voyagers  had  corroborated  the  opinion  of  Columbus  as 
to  the  general  riches  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma ;  King  Ferdi- 
nand resolved,  therefore,  to  found  r^ular  colonies  along  that 
ooast,  and  to  place  the  whole  under  some  capable  commander. 
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A  projeot  of  the  kind  had  been  conceived  by  Columbus,  when  he 
discovered  that  r^ion  in  the  course  of  his  last  voyage,  and  the 
reader  may  remember  the  disasters  experienced  by  his  brother 
Don  Bartholomew  and  himself,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
colony  on  the  hostile  shores  of  Veragua.  The  admiral  being 
dead,  the  person  who  should  naturally  have  presented  himself  to 
the  mmd  of  the  sovereign  for  this  particular  service,  was  Don 
Bartholomew ;  but  the  wary  and  selfish  monarch  knew  the  Ade- 
lantado  to  be  as  lofty  in  hb  terms  as  his  late  brother,  and  pre- 
ferred to  accomplish  his  purposes  by  cheaper  agents.  He  was 
unwilling,  also,  to  increase  the  consequence  of  a  family,  whose 
vast  but  just  claims  were  already  a  cause  of  repining  to  his 
sordid  and  jealous  spirit.  He  looked  romid,  therefore,  among  the 
crowd  of  adventurers  who  had  sprung  up  in  the  school  of  Colum- 
bus, for  some  individual  ready  to  serve  him  on  more  accommodat- 
ing terms.  Among  those,  considered  by  their  friends  as  most 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  for  his  roving  voy- 
ages and  daring  exploits  had  made  him  &mous  among  the  voy- 
agers ;  and  it  was  thought  that  an  application  on  his  part  would 
be  attended  with  success,  as  he  possessed  a  stanch  friend  at  court 
in  the  Bishop  Fonseca.  Unfortimately  he  was  too  far  distant  to 
urge  his  suit  to  the  bishop,  and  what  was  worse,  he  was  destitute 
of  money.  At  this  juncture  there  happened  to  be  at  Hispaniola 
the  veteran  navigator  and  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  was  a  kind 
of  Nestor  in  all  nautical  aflairs.*  The  hardy  Biscay  an  had  sailed 

♦  Peter  Martyr  gives  the  following  weighty  testimony  to  the  knowledge 
•Dd  skill  of  this  excellent  seaman Of  the  Spaniards,  as  many  as  thought 
themselves  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what  pertained  to  measure  the  land 
and  sea,  drew  cardes  (charts)  on  parchment  as  concerning  these  navigations. 
Of  an  others  they  most  esteem  them  which  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  companion 
of  OJeda,  and  another  pilot,  called  Andres  Morales,  had  set  forth,  and  this. 
Vol.  in.— 8* 
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with  Ojeda,  and  had  oonoeived  a  great  opinioa  of  the  courage  and 
talents  of  the  youthful  adventurer.  He  had  contrived,  also,  to 
fill  his  purse  in  the  course  of  his  cruising,  and  now,  in  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  a  sailor,  offered  to  aid  Ojeda  with  it  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  wishes. 

His  offer  was  gladly  accepted ;  it  was  agreed  that  Juan  de  la 
Cosa  should  depart  for  Spain,  to  promote  the  appointment  of 
Ojeda  to  the  command  of  Terra  Firma,  and,  in  case  of  sucoeaa, 
should  fit  out,  with  his  own  funds,  the  necessary  armament 

La  Cosa  departed  on  his  embassy ;  he  called  on  the  Bishop 
Fonseca,  who,  as  had  been  expected,  entered  warmly  into  the 
views  of  his  &vorite  Ojeda,  and  recommended  him  to  the  ambi- 
tious and  bigot  king,  as  a  man  well  fitted  to  promote  his  empire 
in  the  wilderness,  and  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  Qiristianity 
among  the  savages. 

The  recommendation  of  the  bishop  was  usually  effectual  in 
the  affairs  of  the  New  World,  and  the  opinion  of  the  veteran  de 
la  Cosa  had  great  weight  even  with  the  sovereign ;  but  a  rival 
candidate  to  Ojeda  had  presented  himself,  and  one  who  had  the 
advantages  of  higher  connections  and  greater  pecuniary  means. 
This  was  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  an  accomplished  courtier  of  noble 
birth,  who  had  filled  die  post  of  grand  carver  to  Don  Enrique 
Enriquez,  uncle  of  the  king.  Nature,  education,  and  habit  com- 
bined to  form  Nicuesa  a  complete  rival  of  Ojeda.  Like  hiin,  he 
was  small  of  stature,  but  remarkable  for  symmetry  and  compact- 
ness of  form,  and  for  bodily  strength  and  activity ;  like  him  he 

MB  wen  for  tber  greftt  experience  which  both  had,  {to  wham  thete  track*  wert 
M  toell  known  <u  the  chamben  of  their  own  Aotise,)  bb  also  that  they  wer» 
thought  to  be  cunnSnger  in  that  part  of  cosmography  which  teacheth  th« 
description  and  measuring  of  the  sea.** — ^P.  Martyr,  decad.  ii.,  cap.  10. 
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was  master  at  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  skilledi  not  merely  in 
feats  of  agOity,  but  in  those  graceful  and  chivalrous  exercises, 
which  the  Spanish  cavaliers  of  those  days  inherited  from  the 
Moors ;  being  noted  for  his  vigor  and  address  in  the  jousts  or 
tilting  matches  after  the  Moresoo  fashion.  Qjeda  himself  could 
not  surpass  him  in  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  particular  mention 
is  made  of  a  &vorite  mare,  which  he  could  make  caper  and  cara- 
cole in  strict  cadence  to  the  sound  of  a  viol ;  besides  all  this,  he 
was  versed  in  the  l^ndary  ballads  or  romances  of  his  country, 
and  was  renowned  as  a  capital  performer  on  the  guitar !  Such 
were  the  qualifications  of  this  candidate  for  a  command  in  the 
wilderness,  as  enumerated  by  the  revered  Bishop  Las  Casas. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  given  evidence  of  qualities 
more  adapted  to  the  desired  post ;  having  already  been  out  to 
Hispaniola  in  the  military  train  of  the  late  Governor  Ovando. 

Where  merits  were  so  singularly  balanced  as  those  of  Ojeda 
and  Nicuesa,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  decide ;  King  Ferdi- 
nand avoided  the  dilemma  by  favoring  bot^  ;  not  indeed  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  ships  and  money,  but  by  granting  patents  and 
dignities,  which  cost  nothing,  and  might  bring  rich  returns.  He 
divided  that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies  along  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  into  two  provinces,  the  boundary  line  running  through 
the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  The  eastern  part,  extending  to  Gape  de  la 
Vela,  was  called  New  Andalusia,  and  the  government  of  it  given 
to  Ojeda.  The  other  to  the  west,  including  Veragua,  and  reach- 
ing to  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  was  assigned  to  Nicuesa.  The 
island  of  Jamaica  was  given  to  the  two  governors  in  common,  as 
a  place  whence  to  draw  supplies  of  provisions.  Each  of  the 
governors  was  to  erect  two  fortresses  in  his  district,  and  to  enjoy 
for  ten  years  the  profits  of  all  the  mines  he  should  discover,  pay- 
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ing  to  the  crown  one*tenth  part  the  first  year,  one-ninth  the  seo 
ondy  one^ighth  the  third,  one-seventh  the  fourth,  and  one-fiflh  in 
each  of  the  remaining  years. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  promoting 
the  suit  of  Ojeda,  was  appointed  his  lieutenant  in  the  government, 
with  the  post  of  alguazil  mayor  of  the  province.  He  immediately 
freighted  a  ship  and  two  brigantines,  in  which  he  embarked  with 
about  two  hundred  men.  It  was  a  slender  armament,  but  the 
purse  of  the  honest  voyager  was  not  very  deep,  and  that  of 
Ojeda  was  empty.  Niouesa,  having  ampler  means,  armed  four 
lai^e  vessels  and  two  brigantines,  furnished  them  with  abundant 
munitions  and  supplies,  both  fpr  the  voyage  and  the  projected 
colony,  enlisted  a  much  greater  force,  and  set  sail  in  gay  and 
vaunting  style  for  the  golden  shores  of  Veragua,  the  Aurea  Cher- 
sonesus  of  his  imagination. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TIXTI)  BXTWEKN  THS  RIVAL  GOVBRKOBS  OJSDA  AND  NIOUESA.— 
▲  OHAIXBNGS. 

[1509.] 

Thb  two  rival  armaments  arrived  at  San  Domingo  about  the 
same  time.  Nicuesa  had  experienced  what  was  doubtless  consid- 
ered a  pleasant  little  turn  of  fortune  by  the  way.  Touching  at 
Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  he  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  hundred  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had  borne  off  in  lus 
ships  to  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Hispaniola.  This  was  deemed  justi- 
fiable in  those  days,  even  by  the  most  scrupulous  divines,  firom 
the  belief  that  the  Caribs  were  all  anthropophagi,  or  man-eaters ; 
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fortunately  the  opinion  of  mankind,  in  this  more  enlightened  age, 
makes  but  little  difierence  in  atrocity  between  the  cannibal  and 
the  kidnapper. 

Al<Hizo  de  Ojeda  welcomed  with  joy  the  arrival  of  his  nauti- 
cal friend  and  future  lieutenant  in  the  government,  the  worthy 
Juan  de  la  Cosa ;  still  he  could  not  but  feel  some  mortification 
at  the  inferiority  of  his  armament  to  that  of  his  rival  Nicuesa, 
whose  stately  ships  rode  proudly  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  San 
Domingo.  He  felt,  too,  that  his  means  were  inadequate  to  the 
establishment  of  his  intended  colony.  Ojeda,  however,  was  not 
long  at  a  loss  for  pecuniary  assistance.  Like  many  free-spirited 
men,  who  are  careless  and  squandering  of  their  own  purses,  he 
had  a  facility  in  commanding  the  purses  of  his  neighbors.  Among 
the  motley  population  of  San  Domingo  there  was  a  lawyer  of 
some  ability,  the  bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who 
had  made  two  thousand  castillanos  by  his  pleading ;  *  for  it  would 
appear  that  the  spirit  of  litigation  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
civilized  life  transplanted  to  the  New  World,  and  flourished  sur- 
prisingly among  the  Spanish  colonists. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  became  acquainted  with  the  Bachelor,  and 
finding  him  to  be  of  a  restless  and  speculative  character,  soon 
succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  a  contempt  for  the  dull  but  secure 
and  profitable  routine  of  his  office  in  San  Domingo,  and  imbuing 
him  with  his  own  passion  for  adventure.  Above  all,  he  dazzled 
him  with  the  offer  to  make  him  alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  judge  of 
the  provincial  government  he  was  about  to  establish  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  aspiring  Bachelor  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  agreed  to  invest  all  his  money  in  the  enterprise.  It 

*  Eqairalent  to  10,050  dollars  of  the  present  day. 
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was  arranged  that  Ojeda  should  depart  with  the  armament 
which  had  arrived  from  Spain,  while  the  Bachelor  should  remain 
at  Hispaniola  to  beat  up  for  recruits  and  provide  supplies; 
with  these  ho  was  to  embark  in  a  ship  purchased  by  himself,  and 
proceed  to  join  his  high-mettled  friend  at  the  seat  of  his  intended 
colony.  Two  rival  governors,  so  well  matched  as  Ojeda  and 
Nicuesa,  and  both  possessed  of  swelling  spirits,  pent  up  in  small 
but  active  bodies,  could  not  remain  long  in  a  little  place  like 
San  Domingo  without  some  collision.  The  island  of  Jamaica, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  common,  furnished  the  first 
ground  of  contention  ;  the  province  of  Darien  furnished  another, 
each  pretending  to  include  it  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
Their  disputes  on  these  points  ran  so  high  that  the  whole  place 
resounded  with  them.  In  talking,  however,  Nicuesa  had  the  ad- 
vantage ;  having  been  brought  up  in  the  court,  he  was  more 
polished  and  ceremonious,  had  greater  self-command,  and  proba- 
bly perplexed  his  rival  governor  in  argument.  Ojeda  was  no 
great  casuist,  but  he  was  an  excellent  swordsman,  and  always 
ready  to  fight  his  way  through  any  question  of  right  or  dignity 
which  he  could  not  clearly  ai^e  with  the  tongue ;  so  he  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  dispute  by  single  combat.  Nicuesa,  though 
equally  brave,  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  saw  the  folly 
of  such  arbitrament.  Secretly  smiling  at  the  heat  of  his  antag- 
onist, he  proposed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  duel,  and  to  furnish 
something  worth  fighting  for,  that  each  should  deposit  five 
thousand  castillanos,  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor.  This,  as  he 
foresaw,  was  a  temporary  check  upon  the  fiery  valor  of  his  rival, 
who  did  not  possess  a  pistole  in  his  treasury ;  but  probably  was 
too  proud  to  confess  it. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  impetuous  spirit  of  Ojeda 
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would  long  have  remained  in  check,  had  not  the  discreet  Juan 
de  la  Cosa  interposed  to  calm  it.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
great  ascendency  possessed  by  this  veteran  navigator  over  his 
fiery  associate.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  a  man  whose  strong  n^ 
ural  good  sense  had  been  quickened  by  long  and  hard  expe- 
rience ;  whose  courage  was  above  all  question,  but  tempered  by 
time  and  trial.  He  seems  to  have  been  personally  attached  to 
Ojeda,  as  veterans  who  have  outlived  the  rash  impulse  of  youth- 
fid  valor,  are  apt  to  love  the  fiery  quality  in  their  younger  asso- 
ciates. So  long  as  he  accompanied  Ojeda  in  his  enterprises,  he 
stood  by  him  as  a  Mentor  in  council,  and  a  devoted  partisan  in 
danger. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  interference  of  this  veteran  of  the 
seas  ha4  the  most  salutary  effect :  he  prevented  the  impending 
duel  of  the  rival  governors,  and  persuaded  them  to  agree  that 
the  river  Darien  should  be  the  boundary  line  between  their  re- 
spective j  urisdictions. 

The  dispute  relative  to  Jamaica  was  settled  by  the  admiral, 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  himself.  He  had  already  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  distribution  of  these  governments  by  the  king  without  his 
consent  or  even  knowledge,  being  contrary  to  the  privileges  in- 
herited from  his  father,  the  discoverer.  It  was  in  vain  to  con- 
tend, however,  when  the  matter  was  beyond  his  reach,  and  in- 
volved in  technical  disputes.  But  as  to  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
it  in  a  manner  lay  at  his  own  door,  and  he  could  not  brook  its 
being  made  a  matter  of  gift  to  these  brawling  governors.  With- 
out waiting  the  slow  and  uncertain  course  of  making  remon- 
strances to  the  king,  he  took  the  affair,  as  a  matter  of  plain  right, 
into  his  own  hands,  and  ordered  a  brave  officer,  Juan  del  Esqui- 
bel,  the  same  who  had  subjugated  the  province  of  Higuey,  to 
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take  possession  of  that  island,  with  seventy  men,  and  to  hold  it 
subject  to  his  command. 

Ojeda  did  not  hear  of  this  arrangement  until  he  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  to  make  sail.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment  he 
loudly  defied  the  power  of  the  admiral,  and  swore  that  if  he  ever 
found  Juan  de  Esquibel  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  he  would  strike 
off  his  head.  The  populace  present  heard  this  menace,  and  had 
too  thorough  an  idea  of  the  fiery  and  daring  character  of  Ojeda 
to  doubt  that  he  would  carry  it  into  effect.  Notwithstanding  his 
bravado,  however,  Juan  de  Esquibel  proceeded  according  to  his 
orders  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

The  squadron  of  Nicuesa  lingered  for  some  time  after  the 
sailing  of  his  rival.  His  courteous  and  engaging  manners,  aided 
by  the  rumor  of  great  riches  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  where 
he  intended  to  found  his  colony,  had  drawn  numerous  volunteers 
to  his  standard,  insomuch  that  he  had  to  purchase  another  ship 
to  convey  them. 

Nicuesa  was  more  of  the  courtier  and  the  cavalier,  than  the 
man  of  business,  and  had  no  skill  in  managing  his  pecuniary 
affairs.  He  had  expended  his  fnnds  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  in- 
volved himself  in  debts  which  he  had  not  the  immediate  means 
of  paying.  Many  of  his  creditors  knew  that  his  expedition  was 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  admiral,  Don  Diego  Colum- 
bus ;  to  gain  favor  with  the  latter,  therefore,  they  threw  all 
kinds  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  Nicuesa.  Never  was  an 
unfortunate  gentleman  more  harassed  and  distracted  by  duns 
and  demands,  one  plucking  at  his  skirts  as  soon  as  another  was 
satisfied.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  all  his  forces  em- 
barked. He  had  seven  hundred  men,  well  chosen  and  armed, 
together  with  six  horses.    He  chose  Lope  de  Olano  to  be  his 
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captain-genera],  a  seemingly  impolitic  appointment,  as  this  Olano 
had  been  concerned  with  the  notorious  Roldan  in  his  rebellion 
against  Columbus. 

The  squadron  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  and  put  to  sea,  except- 
ing one  ship,  which,  with  anchor  atrip  and  sails  unfurled,  waited 
to  receive  Nicuesa,  who  was  detained  on  shore  until  the  last 
moment  by  the  perplexities  artfully  multiplied  around  him. 

Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  his  boat  he  was 
arrested  by  the  harpies  of  the  law,  and  carried  before  the  alcalde 
mayor,  to  answer  a  demand  for  five  hundred  ducats,  which  he 
was  ordered  to  pay  on  the  spot,  or  prepare  to  go  to  prison. 

This  was  a  thunder-stroke  to  the  unfortunate  cavalier.  In 
vain  he  represented  his  utter  incapacity  to  furnish  such  a  sum  at 
the  moment ;  in  vain  he  represented  the  ruin  that  would  accrue 
to  himself,  and  the  vast  injury  to  the  public  service,  should  he  be 
prevented  from  joining  his  expedition.  The  alcalde  mayor  was 
inflexible,  and  Nicuesa  was  reduced  to  despair.  At  this  critical 
moment  relief  came  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  The  heart 
of  a  public  notary  was  melted  by  his  distress !  He  stepped  for- 
ward in  court,  and  declared  that  rather  than  see  so  gallant  a  gen- 
tleman reduced  to  extremity,  he  himself  would  pay  down  the 
money.  Nicuesa  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  could 
scarce  believe  his  senses ;  but  when  he  saw  him  actually  pay  off 
the  debt,  and  found  himself  suddenly  released  from  this  dreadful 
embarrassment,  he  embraced  his  deliverer  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude, and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  embark,  lest  some  other 
I^al  spell  should  be  laid  upon  his  person. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EXPL0IT8  AND  DISA.8TEB8  OF  OJEDA  ON  TUB  00A8T  OF  0ABTHA<dK4< 
— ^FATB  OF  THB  YETBRAN  JUAN  DB  LA  OOSA. 

[1509.] 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  November,  1509,  that  Alocizo  de  Ojeda 
set  sail  from  San  Domingo  with  two  ships,  two  brigantines,  and 
three  hundred  men.  He  took  with  him  also  twelve  brood  mares. 
Among  the  remarkable  adventurers  who  embarked  with  him 
was  Francisco  Pizarro,  afterwards  renowned  as  the  conqueror  of 
Peru.*  Hernando  Cortez  had  likewise  intended  to  sail  in  the 
expedition,  but  was  prevented  by  an  inflammation  in  one  of  his 
knees. 

The  voyage  was  speedy  and  prosperous,  and  they  arrived 
late  in  the  autumn  in  the  harbor  of  Carthagcna.  The  veteran 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  well  acquainted  with  this  place,  having 
sailed  as  pilot  with  Rodrigo  de  Bastides,  at  the  time  he  dis- 
covered it  in  1501.    He  warned  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  be  upon  his 

*  Francisco  Pizarro  was  a  natiye  of  Truzillo  in  Estremadora.  He  was 
the  illegitimate  fruit  of  an  amour  between  Gonsalvo  Pizarro,  a  veteran  cap- 
tain of  infantry,  and  n  dumsel  in  low  life.  His  childhood  was  passed  in 
grovelling  occupations  incident  to  the  humble  condition  of  his  mother,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  a  swineherd.  When  he  had  sufficiently  increased  in 
years  and  stature,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  His  first  campaigns  may  hare 
been  against  the  Moors  in  the  war  of  Granada.  He  certainly  served  in  Italy 
under  the  banner  of  the  Great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  Hb  rovinj^ 
spirit  then  induced  him  to  join  the  bands  of  adventurers  to  the  New  World. 
He  was  of  ferocious  courage,  and,  when  cngngcd  in  any  enterprise,  possessed 
an  obstinate  perseverance  neither  to  be  deterred  by  danger,  weakened  by 
fatigue  and  hardship,  nor  checked  by  repeated  disappointment.  After  having 
conquered  the  great  kingdom  of  Peru,  he  was  assassinated,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1541,  defending  himself  bravely  to  the  last. 
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guard,  as  the  natives  were  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  of  Carib 
origin,  far  difierent  from  the  sofl  and  gentle  inhabitants  of  the 
islands.  They  wielded  great  swords  of  palm-wood,  defended 
themselves  with  osier  taints,  and  dipped  their  arrows  in  a  sub- 
tle poison.  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  mingled  in  battle, 
being  expert  in  drawing  the  bow  and  throwing  a  species  of  lance 
called  the  azagay.  The  warning  was  well  timed,  for  Uie  Indians 
of  these  parts  had  been  irritated  by  the  misconduct  of  previous 
adventurers,  and  flew  to  arms  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
ships. 

J uan  de  la  Cosa  now  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  had  person,  fortune,  and  official  dignity  at  stake. 
He  earnestly  advised  Ojeda  to  abandon  this  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  commence  a  settlement  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  where 
the  people  were  less  ferocious,  and  did  not  use  poisoned  weap- 
ons. Ojeda  was  too  proud  of  spirit  to  alter  his  plans  through 
fear  of  a  naked  foe.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  a  skirmish,  being  desirous  of  a  pretext  to  make  slaves,  to  be 
sent  to  Hispaniola  in  discharge  of  the  debts  he  had  left  unpaid.* 
He  landed,  therefore,  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  force,  and 
a  number  of  friars,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  convert  the  In- 
dians. His  ikithful  lieutenant,  being  unable  to  keep  him  out  of 
danger,  stood  by  to  second  him. 

Ojeda  advanced  towards  the  savages,  and  ordered  the  friars 
to  read  aloud  a  certain  formula,  recently  digested  by  profound 
jurists  and  divines  in  Spain.  It  began  in  stately  form.  "I, 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  mighty  sovereigns 
of  Castile  and  I^n,  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  mes- 
senger and  captain,  do  notify  unto  you  and  make  you  know,  in 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  57,  MS. 
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the  best  way  I  can,  that  God  our  Lord,  one  and  eternal,  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  from 
whom  you  and  we  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  proceeded  and 
are  descendants,  as  well  as  all  those  who  shall  come  hereafter." 
The  formula  then  went  on  to  declare  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Catholic  Faith ;  the  supreme  power  given  to  St.  Peter 
over  the  world  and  all  the  human  race,  and  exercised  by  his 
representative  the  Pope ;  the  donation  ma'^c  by  a  late  Pope  of 
all  this  part  of  the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  of  Castile  ;  and  the  ready  obedience  already  paid  by 
many  of  its  lands,  and  islands,  and  people,  to  the  agents  and  rep- 
resentatives of  those  sovereigns.    It  called  upon  those  savages 
present,  therefore,  to  do  the  same ;  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Catholic  King;  but  in  case  of  reftisal,  de- 
nounced upon  them  all  the  horrors  of  war,  the  desolation  of  their 
dwellings,  the  seizure  of  their  property,  and  the  slavery  of  their 
wives  and  children.    Such  was  the  extraordinary  document, 
which,  from  this  time  forward,  was  read  by  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers to  the  wondering  savages  of  any  newly-found  country, 
as  a  prelude  to  sanctify  the  violence  about  to  be  inflicted  oa 
them.* 

When  the  friars  had  read  this  pious  manifesto,  Ojeda  made 
signs  of  amity  to  the  natives,  and  held  up  glittering  presents. 
They  had  already  suffered,  however,  from  the  cruelties  of  white 
men,  and  were  not  to  be  won  by  kindness.  On  the  contrary, 
they  brandished  their  weapons,  sounded  their  conchs,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  battle. 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  complete  form  of  this  curious  manifesto  ia  tbe 
Appendix. 
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Juan  de  la  Cosa  saw  the  rising  choler  of  Ojeda,  and  knew  his 
fiery  impatience.  He  again  entreated  him  to  abandon  these  hos- 
tile shores,  and  reminded  him  of  the  venomous  weapons  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  all  in  vain  :  Ojeda  confided  blindly  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin.  Putting  up,  as  usual,  a  short  prayer  to 
his  patroness,  he  drew  his  weapon,  braced  his  buckler,  and 
diaiged  furiously  upon  the  savages.  Juan  do  la  Cosa  followed  as 
heartily  as  if  the  battle  had  been  of  his  own  seeking.  The  In- 
dians were  soon  routed,  a  number  killed,  knd  several  taken  pris- 
oners ;  on  their  persons  were  found  plates  of  gold,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  Flushed  by  this  triumph,  Ojcda  took  several  of 
the  prisoners  as  guides,  and  pursued  the  flying  enemy  four 
leagues  into  the  interior.  He  was  followed,  as  usual,  by  his 
fiuthful  lieutenant,  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  continually  remonstrat- 
ing f^inst  this  useless  temerity,  but  hardily  seconding  him  in 
the  most  harebrained  perils.  Having  penetrated  far  into  the 
forest,  they  came  to  a  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  where  a  numer, 
ous  force  was  ready  to  receive  them,  armed  with  clubs,  lancc^ 
arrows  and  bucklers.  Ojeda  led  his  men  to  the  charge  with 
the  old  Castilian  war  cry,  "  Santiago  ! "  The  savages  soon  took 
to  flight.  Eight  of  their  bravest  warriors  threw  themselves  into 
a  cabin,  and  plied  their  bows  and  arrows  so  vigorously,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  kept  at  bay.  Ojeda  cried  shame  upon  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  daunted  by  eight  naked  men.  Stung  by  this  re- 
proach, an  old  Castilian  soldier  rushed  through  a  shower  of 
arrows  and  forced  the  door  of  the  cabin,  but  received  a  shaft 
through  the  heart,  and  fell  dead  on  the  threshold.  Ojeda,  furious 
at  the  sight,  ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  the  combustible  edifice ;  in  a 
moment  it  was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  eight  warriors  perished  in  the 
flames. 

Vol.  in.— 4  r^^^^T 
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Seventy  Indians  were  made  captive  and  sent  to  the  ships, 
and  Ojeda,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa, 
continued  his  rash  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  through  the  forest. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they  arrived  at  a  village  called  Yur- 
baco ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  fled  to  the  mountains  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  principal  effects.  The  Spaniards, 
imagining  that  the  Indians  were  completely  terrified  and  dis- 
persed, now  roved  in  quest  of  booty  among  the  deserted  houses, 
which  stood  distant  from  each  other,  buried  among  the  trees. 
While  they  were  thus  scattered,  troops  of  savages  rushed  forth, 
with  furious  yells,  from  all  parts  of  the  forest.  The  Spaniards 
endeavored  to  gather  together  and  support  each  other,  but  every 
little  party  were  surrounded  by  a  host  of  foes.  They  fought 
with  desperate  bravery,  but  for  once  their  valor  and  their  iron 
armor  were  of  no  avail ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
and  sank  beneath  war  clubs  and  poisoned  arrows. 

Ojeda  on  the  first  alarm  collected  a  few  soldiers,  and  ensconced 
himself  within  a  small  inclosure,  surrounded  by  palisades.  Here 
he  was  closely  besi^ed,  and  galled  by  flights  of  arrows.  He 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  covered  himself  with  his  buckler, 
and,  being  small  and  active,  managed  to  protect  himself  from 
the  deadly  shower ;  but  all  his  companions  were  slain  by  his 
side,  some  of  them  perishing  in  frightful  agonies.  At  this  fear- 
ful moment  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  having  heard  of  the  peril  of 
his  commander,  arrived  with  a  few  followers  to  his  assistance. 
Stationing  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  palisades,  the  brave  Bis? 
cayan  kept  the  savages  at  bay  until  most  of  his  men  were  slain, 
and  he  himself  was  severely  wounded.  Just  then  Ojeda  sprang 
forth  like  a  tiger  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  his  blows 
on  every  side.    La  Cosa  would  have  seconded  him,  but  was 
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crippled  by  his  wounds.  He  took  refiige  with  the  remnant  of 
his  men  in  an  Indian  cabin ;  the  straw  roof  of  which  he  aided 
them  to  throw  off,  lest  the  enemy  should  set  it  on  fire.  Here 
he  defended  himself  until  all  his  comrades,  but  one,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  subtle  poison  of  his  wounds  at  length  over- 
powered him,  and  he  sank  to  the  ground.  Feeling  death  at 
hand,  he  called  to  his  only  surviving  companion.  "  Brother," 
said  he,  "  since  God  hath  protected  thee  from  harm,  sally  forth 
and  fly,  and  if  ever  thou  shouldst  see  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  tell  him 
of  my  fate ! " 

Thus  fell  the  hardy  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  faithful  and  devoted  to 
the  very  last ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  pausing  to  pay  a  passing 
tribute  to  his  memory.  He  was  acknowledged  by  his  contem- 
poraries to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  those  gallant  Spanish  naviga- 
tors who  first  explored  the  way  to  the  New  World.  But  it  is 
by  the  honest  and  kindly  qualities  of  his  heart  that  his  memory 
is  most  endeared  to  us ;  it  is,  above  all,  by  that  loyalty  in 
friendship,  displayed  in  this  his  last  and  fatal  expedition. 
Warmed  by  his  attachment  for  a  more  youthful  and  hot-headed 
adventurer,  we  see  this  wary  veteran  of  the  seas  forgetting  his 
usual  prudence,  and  the  lessons  of  his  experience,  and  embarking 
heart  and  hand,  purse  and  person,  in  the  wild  enterprises  of  his 
favorite.  We  behold  him  watching  over  him  as  a  parent,  re- 
monstrating with  him  as  a  counsellor,  but  fighting  by  him  as  a 
partisan;  following  him,  without  hesitation,  into  known  and 
needless  danger,  to  certain  death  itself,  and  showing  no  other 
solicitude  in  his  dying  moments,  but  to  be  remembered  by  his 
friend. 

The  history  of  these  Spanish  discoverers  abounds  in  noble 
and  generous  triuts  of  character ;  but  few  have  charmed  us  more 
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than  this  instance  of  loyalty  to  the  last  gasp,  in  the  deadi  of 
the  stanch  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  The  Spaniard  who  escaped  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  end,  was  the  only  survivor  of  seventy  that  had 
followed  Ojeda  in  this  rash  and  headstrong  inroad. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

▲BBIVAL  OF  NIOT7E8A  — VENGEANCE  TAKEN  ON  THE  INDIANS. 

While  these  disastrous  occurrences  happened  on  shore,  great 
alarm  began  to  be  felt  on  board  of  the  ships.  Days  had  elapsed 
since  the  party  hod  adventured  so  rashly  into  the  wilderness ; 
yet  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  them,  and  the  forest 
spread  a  mystery  over  their  fate.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  ven- 
tured a  little  distance  into  the  woods,  but  were  deterred  by  the 
distant  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savages,  and  the  noise  of  their 
Gonchs  and  drums.  Armed  detachments  then  coasted  the  shore 
in  boats,  landing  oocasionally,  climbing  rocks  and  promontories, 
firing  signal  guns,  and  sounding  trumpets.  It  was  all  in  vain  ; 
.  they  heard  nothing  but  the  echoes  of  their  own  noises,  or  per- 
haps the  wild  whoop  of  an  Indian  from  the  bosom  of  the  forest. 
At  length,  when  they  were  about  to  give  up  the  search  in  de- 
spair, they  came  to  a  great  thicket  of  mangrove  trees  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  These  trees  grow  within  the  water,  but  their 
roots  rise,  and  are  intertwined  above  the  surface.  In  this  en- 
tangled and  almost  impervious  grove,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  man  in  Spanish  attire.  They  entered,  and,  to  their  astonish- 
ment,  found  it  to  be  Alonzo  de  Ojeda.  He  was  lying  on  the 
matted  roots  of  the  mangroves,  his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  and 
his  sword  in  his  hand ;  but  so  wasted  with  hunger  and  fatigue 
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that  ho  could  not  speak.  They  bore  him  to  the  firm  land ; 
made  a  fire  on  the  shore  to  warm  him,  for  he  was  chilled  with 
the  damp  and  cold  of  his  hiding-place,  and  when  he  was  a  little 
revived  they  gave  him  food  and  wine.  In  this  way  he  gradually 
recovered  strength  to  tell  his  doleful  story.* 

He  had  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the  host  of 
savages,  and  attaining  the  woody  skirts  of  the  mountains ;  but 
when  he  found  himself  alone,  and  that  all  his  brave  men  had  been 
cut  off,  he  was  ready  to  yield  up  in  despair.  Bitterly  did  he  re- 
proach himself  for  having  disregarded  the  advice  of  the  veteran 
La  Cosa,  and  deeply  did  he  deplore  the  loss  of  that  loyal  fol- 
lower, Avho  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  devotion.  He  scarce  knew 
which  way  to  bend  his  course,  but  continued  on,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  and  of  the  forest,  until  out  of  bearing  of  the  yells  of 
triumph  uttered  by  the  savages  over  the  bodies  of  his  men. 
When  the  day  broke,  he  sought  the  rudest  parts  of  the  mountains, 
and  hid  himself  until  the  night ;  then  struggling  forward  among 
rocks,  and  precipices,  and  matted  forests,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  seaside,  but  was  too  much  exhausted  to  reach  the  ships.  In- 
deed, it  was  wonderful  that  one  so  small  of  frame  should  have 
been  able  to  endure  such  great  hardships ;  but  he  was  of  ad- 
mirable strength  and  hardihood.  His  followers  considered  his 
escape  from  death  as  little  less  than  miraculous,  and  he  him- 

*  The  picture  here  given  is  so  much  like  romance,  that  the  author  quotes 
iis  authority  at  length  : — **  Llegaron  adonde  havia,  junto  al  ogua  de  la  niar- 
unos  Manglares,  que  son  arboles,  que  siempre  nacen,  i  crecen  i  perraaneccn 
dientro  del  agua  de  la  mar,  con  grandes  raices,  asidas,  i  enmaranadas  unas 
ton  otras,  i  alii  metido,  i  escondido  halluron  h,  Alonso  de  Ojcdu,  con  su  espada 
en  la  mano,  i.la  rodela  en  las  espaldas,  i  en  alia  sobre  trecientas,  aehalcs  de 
flechazos.  Estnbo  descaido  de  hambre,  que  no  podia  bechar  de  si  la  babla ; 
i  si  no  ftiera  tan  robusto,  auuque  cbico  de  cuerpo,  fucra  muerto." 

La£  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap  68,  MS.    Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  d.  i.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 
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self  regarded  it  as  another  proof  of  the  special  protection  of  the 
Virgin ;  for,  though  he  had,  as  usual,  received  no  wound,  yet  it 
is  said  his  buckler  bore  the  dints  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
arrows.* 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  shore,  administering  to  the 
recovery  of  their  commander,  they  beheld  a  squadron  of  ships 
standing  towards  the  harbor  of  Carthagena,  and  soon  perceived 
them  to  be  the  ships  of  Nicuesa.  Ojeda  was  troubled  in  mind 
at  the  sight,  recollecting  his  late  intemperate  defiance  of  that 
cavalier ;  and  reflecting  that,  should  he  seek  him  in  enmity,  he 
was  in  no  situation  to  maintain  his  challenge,  or  defend  himself. 
He  ordered  his  men,  therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships,  and 
leave  him  alone  on  the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the  place  of  his 
retreat  while  Nicuesa  should  remain  in  the  harbor. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbor,  the  boats  sallied  forUi 
to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa  was  conc>eming  Ojeda. 
The  followers  of  the  latter  replied,  mournfully,  that  their  com- 
mander had  gone  on  a  warlike  expedition  into  the  country,  but 
days  had  elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared  some 
misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated  Nicuesa,  there- 
fore, to  give  his  word,  as  a  cavalier,  that  should  Ojeda  really  be 
in  distress,  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes  to 
revenge  himself  for  their  late  disputes. 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  and  generous  spirit, 
blushed  with  indignation  at  such  a  request.  "  Seek  your  com- 
mander instantly,"  said  he ;  "  bring  him  to  me,  if  he  be  alive ; 
and  I  pledge  myself  not  merely  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  aid 
him  as  if  he  were  a  brother."  f 

*  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  68,  MS.  Hcrrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  I  lib.  vii 
cap.  16. 

f  Las  Oasas,  ubi  sup. 
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When  they  met,  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  with  open 
arms.  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  for  hidalgos,  like  men  of  vulgar 
souls,  to  remember  past  differences  when  they  behold  one  an- 
other  in  distress.  Henceforth  let  all  that  has  occurred  between 
us  be  forgotten.  Command  me  as  a  brother.  Myself  and  my 
men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  you  please, 
until  the  deaths  of  Juan  do  la  Cosa  and  his  comrades  are  re- 
venged." 

The  spirits  of  Ojeda  were  once  more  lifted  up  by  this  gal- 
lant and  generous  offer.  The  two  governors,  no  longer  rivals, 
landed  four  hundred  of  their  men,  and  several  horses,  and  set  off 
with  all  speed  for  the  &tal  village.  They  approached  it  in  the 
night,  and,  dividing  their  forces  into  two  parties,  gave  orders  that 
not  an  Indian  should  be  taken  alive. 

The  Tillage  was  buried  in  deep  sleep,  but  the  woods  were 
filled  with  large  parrots,  which,  being  awakened,  made  a  pro- 
digious clamor.  The  Indians,  however,  thinking  the  Spaniards 
all  destroyed,  paid  no  attention  to  these  noises.  It  was  not 
until  their  houses  were  assailed,  and  wrapped  in  flames,  that 
they  took  the  alarm.  They  rushed  forth,  some  with  arms,  some 
weaponless,  but  were  received  at  dieir  doors  by  the  exasperated 
Spaniards,  and  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  driven  back  into  the 
fire.  Women  fled  wildly  forth  with  children  in  their  arms,  but 
at  sight  of  the  Spaniards  glittering  in  steel,  and  of  the  horses, 
which  they  supposed  ravenous  monsters,  ran  back,  shrieking  with 
horror,  into  their  bummg  habitations.  Great  was  the  carnage, 
for  no  quarter  was  shown  to  age  or  sex.  Many  perished  by  the 
fire,  and  many  by  the  sword. 

When  they  had  fully  glutted  their  vengeance,  the  Spaniards 
ranged  about  for  booty.    While  thus  employed,  they  found  the 
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body  of  the  unfortunate  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  It  was  tied  to  a  tree, 
but  swollen  and  discolored  in  a  hideous  manner  by  the  poison 
of  the  arrows  with  which  he  had  been  slain.  This  dismal  spec- 
tacle had  such  an  effect  upon  the  common  men,  that  not  one 
would  remain  in  that  place  during  the  night.  Having  sacked 
the  village,  therefore,  they  left  it  a  smoking  ruin,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  their  ships.  The  spoil  in  gold  and  other  articles 
of  value  must  have  been  great,  for  the  share  of  Nicuesa  and  his 
men  amounted  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  castillanos.*  The 
two  governors,  now  faithful  confederates,  parted  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  friendship,  and  with  mutual  admiration  of  each 
other's  prowess  ;  and  Nicuesa  continued  his  voyage  for  the  ooast 
of  Veragua, 


CHAPTER  V. 

OJEDA  F01TND8  THE  COLONY  OF  8AK  8EBA8TIAK. — ^BBL£AGT7SBBD  BY 
THB  INDIANS. 

Ojsda  now  adopted,  though  tardily,  the  advice  of  his  unfor- 
tunate lieutenant,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  and,  giving  up  all  thoughts 
of  colonizing  this  disastrous  part  of  the  coast,  steered  his  course 
for  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  He  sought  for  some  time  the  river  Da- 
rien,  famed  among  the  Indians  as  abounding  in  gold ;  but  not 
finding  it,  landed  in  various  places,  seeking  a  favorable  site  for 
his  intended  colony.  His  people  were  disheartened  by  the  dis- 
asters they  had  already  undergone,  and  the  appearance  of  sur- 
rounding objects  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  them.  The 
country,  though  fertile,  and  covered  with  rich  and  beautiful  vego- 

•  Equivalent  to  87,281  dollars  of  the  preaent  day. 
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tatlon,  was  in  their  eyes  a  land  of  cannibals  and  monsters.  Thej 
began  to  dread  the  strength  as  well  as  fierceness  of  the  savages, 
who  could  transfix  a  man  with  their  arrows  even  when  covered 
with  armor,  and  whose  shafts  were  tipped  with  deadly  poison. 
They  heard  the  howling  of  tigers,  panthers,  and,  as  they  thought, 
lions  in  the  forests,  and  encountered  large  and  venomous  serpents 
among  the  rocks  and  thickets.  As  they  were  passing  along  the 
banks  of  a  river,  one  of  their  horses  was  seized  by  the  leg  by  an 
enormous  alligator,  and  dragged  beneath  the  waves.* 

At  length  Ojeda  fixed  upon  a  place  for  his  town,  on  a  height 
at  the  east  end  of  the  gulf.  Here,  landing  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  ships,  he  b^an,  with  all  dillgenco,  to  erect 
houses,  giving  this  embryo  capital  of  his  province  the  name  of 
San  Sebastian,  in  honor  of  that  sainted  martyr,  who  was  slain 
by  arrows ;  hoping  he  might  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
im poisoned  shafts  of  the  savages.  As  a  further  protection,  he  ^ 
erected  a  lai^e  wooden  fortress,  and  surrounded  the  place  with 
a  stockade.  Feeling,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  his  handful  of 
men  to  contend  with  the  hostile  tribes  around  him,  he  despatched 
a  ship  to  Hispaniola,  with  a  letter  to  the  Bachelor,  Martin  Fer- 
nandez de  Enciso,  his  alcalde  mayor,  informing  him  of  his  having 
established  his  seat  of  government,  and  urging  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  joining  him  with  all  the  recruits,  arms,  and  provisions  he 
could  command.  By  the  same  ship  ho  transmitted  to  San  Do- 
mingo all  the  captives  and  gold  he  had  collected. 

His  capital  being  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence,  Ojeda  now 
thought  of  making  a  progress  through  his  wild  territory ;  and 
•et  oat,  accordingly,  with  an  armed  band,  to  pay  a  friendly  visit 

f 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Tnd.,  decad. !.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 
Vol.  III.— 4* 
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to  a  neighboring  cacique,  reputed  as  possessing  great  treasures 
of  gold.  The  natives,  however,  had  by  this  time  learnt  the  na- 
ture of  these  friendly  visits,  and  were  prepared  to  resist  them. 
Scarcely  had  the  Spaniards  entered  into  the  defiles  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  when  they  were  assailed  by  flights  of  arrows 
from  the  close  coverts  of  the  thickets.  Some  were  shot  dead  on 
the  spot,  others,  less  fortunate,  expired  raving  with  the  torments 
of  the  poison ;  the  survivors,  filled  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and 
losing  all  presence  of  mind,  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  fortress. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ojeda  could  again  persuade  his  men 
to  take  the  field,  so  great  was  their  dread  of  the  poisoned  weapons 
of  the  Indians.  At  length  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  forage  among  the  villages  in  search,  not 
of  gold,  but  of  food. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions  they  were  surprised  by  an  ambus- 
cade of  savages,  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  attacked  with 
such  fiiry  and  effect,  that  they  were  completely  routed,  and  pur- 
sued with  yells  and  bowlings  to  the  very  gates  of  San  Sebastian. 
Many  died,  in  excruciating  agony,  of  their  wounds,  and  others 
recovered  with  extreme  difficulty.  Those  who  were  well,  no 
longer  dared  to  venture  forth  in  search  of  food ;  for  the  whole 
forest  teemed  with  lurking  foes.  They  devoured  such  herbs  and 
roots  as  they  could  find,  without  regard  to  their  quality.  The 
humors  of  their  bodies  became  corrupted,  and  various  diseases, 
combined  with  the  ravages  of  famine,  daily  thinned  their  num- 
bers. The  sentinel  who  feebly  mounted  guard  at  night,  was 
often  found  dead  at  his  post  in  the  morning.  Some  stretched 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  expired  of  mere  famine  and  de- 
bility ;  nor  was  death  any  longer  regarded  as  an  evil,  but  rather 
as  a  welcome  relief  from  a  life  of  horror  and  despair. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

▲L017Z0  DB  OJEDA  SUPPOSED  BY  THE  8ATA0B8  TO  HATE  A  CHABMSD 
LIFE. — THEIB  BXPEBOCENT  TO  TBT  THE  FACT. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  continued  to  harass  the  garrison, 
lying  in  wait  to  surprise  the  foraging  parties,  cutting  off  all 
stragglers,  and  sometimes  approaching  the  walls  in  open  defiance. 
On  such  occasions  Ojeda  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  from  his  great  agility  was  the  first  to  overtake  the  retreating 
foe.  He  slew  more  of  their  warriors  with  his  single  arm  than 
all  his  followers  together.  Though  often  exposed  to  showers 
of  arrows,  none  had  ever  wounded  him,  and  the  Indians  be  gan 
to  think  he  had  a  charmed  life.  Perhaps  they  had  heard  from 
fugitive  prisoners,  the  idea  entertained  by  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, of  his  being  under  supernatural  protection.  Determined 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  they  placed  four  of  their  most  dexterous 
archers  in  ambush,  with  orders  to  single  him  out.  A  number  of 
them  advanced  towards  the  fort  sounding  their  conchs  and  drnms, 
and  uttering  yells  of  defiance.  As  they  expected,  the  impetuous 
Ojeda  sallied  forth  immediately  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The 
Indians  fled  towards  the  ambuscade,  drawing  him  in  heedless 
pursuit  The  archers  waited  unfcil  he  was  full  in  front,  and  then 
launched  their  deadly  shafls.  Three  struck  his  buckler,  and 
glanced  harmlessly  off,  but  the  fourth  pierced  his  thigh.  Satis- 
fied that  he  was  wounded  beyond  the  possibility  of  cure,  the  sav- 
ages retreated  with  shouts  of  triumph. 

Ojeda  was  borne  back  to  the  fortress  in  great  anguish  of  body 
and  despondency  of  spirit.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 
lost  blood  in  battle.  The  charm  in  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
fided was  broken ;  or  rather,  the  Holy  Virgin  appealed  to  have 
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withdrawn  her  protection.  He  had  the  horrible  death  of  his 
followers  before  his  eyes,  who  had  perished  of  their  wounds  in 
raving  frenzy. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  was  to  shoot  a  thrilling 
chill  through  the  wounded  part;  from  this  circumstance,  per* 
haps,  a  remedy  suggested  itself  to  the  imagination  of  Ojeda, 
which  few  but  himself  could  have  had  the  courage  to  undergo. 
He  caused  two  plates  of  iron  to  be  made  red  hot,  and  ordered  a 
surgeon  to  apply  them  to  each  orifice  of  the  wound.  The  sur- 
geon shuddered  and  refused,  saying  he  would  not  be  the  mur- 
derer of  his  general.*  Upon  this  Ojeda  made  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  hang  him  unless  he  obeyed.  To  avoid  the  gal- 
lows, the  surgeon  applied  the  glowing  plates.  Ojeda  refused  to 
be  tied  down,  or  that  any  one  should  hold  him  during  this  fright- 
ful operation.  He  endured  it  without  shrinking,  or  uttering  a 
murmur,  although  it  so  inflamed  his  whole  system,  that  they 
had  to  wrap  him  in  sheets  steeped  in  vinegar,  to  allay  the  burn- 
ing heat  which  raged  throughout  his  body  ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  a  barrel  of  vinegar  was  exhausted  for  the  purpose.  The 
desperate  remedy  succeeded :  the  cold  poison,  says  Bishop  I^as 
Casas,  was  consumed  by  the  vivid  fire.f  How  far  the  venerable 
historian  is  correct  in  his  postulate,  surgeons  may  decide ;  but 
many  incredulous  persons  will  be  apt  to  account  for  the  cure  by 
surmising  that  the  arrow  was  not  en^  enomed. 

*  CharleToix,  ut  sap.  p.  298.     f  Las  Casas,  Hbt.  Ind.,  lib.  il  cap.  69,  lfS> 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ABBIYAL  OF  A  8TBAK6B  SHIP  AT  SAN  SEBASTUN. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  though  pronounced  out  of  danger,  was  still 
disabled  by  his  wound,  and  his  helpless  situation  completed  the 
despair  of  his  companions ;  for  while  he  was  in  health  and  vigor, 
his  buoyant  and  mercurial  spirit,  his  active,  restless,  and  enter- 
prising habits,  imparted  animation,  if  not  confidence,  to  every 
one  around  him.  The  only  hope  of  relief  was  from  the  sea,  and 
that  was  nearly  extinct,  when  one  day,  to  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  the  Spaniards,  a  sail  appeared  on  the  horizon.  It  made  for 
the  port,  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  height  of  San  Se- 
bastian, and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  prom- 
ised succor  from  San  Domingo. 

The  ship  came  indeed  from  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  it 
had  not  been  fitted  out  by  the  Bachelor  Enciso.  The  command- 
er's name  was  Bernardino  de  Talavera.  This  man  was  one  of 
the  loose,  heedless  adventurers  who  abounded  in  San  Domingo. 
His  carelessness  and  extravagance  had  involved  him  in  debt,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  a  prison.  In  the  height  of  his  difficulties 
the  ship  arrived  which  Ojeda  had  sent  to  San  Domingo,  freighted 
with  slaves  and  gold,  an  earnest  of  the  riches  to  be  found  at  San 
Sebastian.  Bernardo  de  Talavera  immediately  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  giving  his  creditors  the  slip,  and  escaping  to  this  new  set- 
tlement. He  understood  that  Ojeda  was  in  need  of  recruits,  and 
felt  assured  that,  from  his  own  reckless  conduct  in  money  matters 
he  would  sympathize  with  any  one  harassed  by  debt.  He  drew 
into  his  schemes  a  number  of  desperate  debtors  like  himself,  nor 
was  he  scrupulous  about  filling  up  his  ranks  with  recruits  whose 
Vol.  IIT.~1« 
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legal  embarrassments  arose  from  more  criminal  causes.  Never 
did  a  more  vagabond  crew  engage  in  a  project  of  colonization. 

How  to  provide  themselves  with  a  vessel  was  now  the  ques- 
tion. They  had  neither  money  nor  credit ;  but  they  had  cunning 
and  courage,  and  were  troubled  by  no  scruples  of  conscience ; 
thus  qualified,  a  knave  will  often  succeed  better  for  a  time  than 
an  honest  man  ;  it  is  in  the  long  run  that  he  foils,  as  will  be  il- 
lustrated in  the  case  of  Talavera  and  his  hopeful  associates. 
While  casting  about  for  means  to  escape  to  San  Sebastian,  they 
heard  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  certain  Genoese,  which  was  at 
Cape  Tiburon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  taking  in 
a  cargo  of  bacon  and  cassava  bread  for  San  Domingo.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  more  opportunely  :  here  was  a  ship,  amply 
stored  with  provisions,  and  ready  to  their  band ;  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  seize  it  and  embark. 

The  gang,  accordingly,  seventy  in  number,  made  their  way 
separjitely  and  secretly  to  Cape  Tiburon,  where,  assembling  at 
an  appointed  time  and  place,  they  boarded  the  vessel,  overpow- 
ered the  crew,  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail.  They  were  heedless, 
hap-hazard  mariners,  and  knew  little  of  the  management  of  a 
vessel ;  the  historian  Charlevoix  thinks,  therefore,  that  it  was  a 
special  providence  which  guided  them  to  San  Sebastian.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  good  fother  is  right  in  his  opinion,  it  is  certain  that 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  rescued  the  garrison  from  the  very  brink 
of  destruction.* 

Talavera  and  his  gang,  though  they  had  come  lightly  by  their  * 
prize,  were  not  disposed  to  part  with  it  as  frankly,  but  demanded 
to  be  paid  down  in  gold  for  the  provisions  furnished  to  the  starv- 
ing colonists.    Ojeda  agreed  to  their  terms,  and  taking  the  sup- 

*  Hist.  S.  Domingo,  lib.  iv. 
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plies  into  his  possession,  dealt  them  out  sparingly  to  his  com- 
panions. Several  of  his  hungry  followers  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  portions,  and  even  accused  Ojeda  of  unfairness  in  reserving 
an  undue  share  for  himself.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some 
ground  for  this  charge,  arising,  not  from  any  selfishness  in  the 
character  of  Ojeda,  but  from  one  of  those  superstitious  fiincies 
with  which  his  mind  was  tinged ;  for  we  are  told  that,  for  many 
years,  he  had  been  haunted  by  a  presentiment  t^iat  he  should 
eventually  die  of  hunger.* 

This  lurking  horror  of  the  mind  may  have  made  him  depart 
from  his  usual  free  and^lavish  spirit,  in  doling  out  these  provi- 
dential supplies,  and  may  have  induced  him  to  set  by  an  extra 
portion  for  himself,  as  a  precaution  against  his  anticipated  fate ; 
certain  it  is,  that  great  clamors  rose  among  his  people,  some  of 
whom  threatened  to  return  in  the  pirate  vessel  to  Hispaniola. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  pacifying  them  for  the  present,  by 
•  representing  the  necessity  of  husbanding  their  supplies,  and  by 
assuring  them  that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  could  not  fail  soon  to 
arrive,  when  there  would  be  provisions  in  abundance. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

FACTIONS  IN  THE  COLONY.— A  CONVENTION  MADE. 

Days  and  days  elapsed,  but  no  relief  arrived  at  San  Sebas- 
tian. The  Spaniards  kept  a  ceaseless  watch  upon  the  sea^ 
but  the  promised  ship  failed  to  appear.  With  all  the  husbandry 
of  Ojeda  the  stock  of  provisions  was  nearly  consumed ;  famine 
again  prevailed,  and  several  of  the  garrison  perished  through 

♦  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  viii.  cap.  8. 
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their  various  sufferings  and  their  lack  of  sufficient  nourishment. 
The  survivors  now  became  factious  in  their  misery,  and  a  plot 
was  formed  among  them  to  seize  upon  one  of  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor,  and  make  sail  for  Hispaniola. 

Ojeda  discovered  their  intentions,  and  was  reduced  to  great 
perplexity.  He  saw  that  to  remain  here  without  relief  from 
abroad  was  certain  destruction,  yet  he  clung  to  his  desperate  en- 
terprise. It  was  his  only  chance  for  fortune  or  command ;  for 
should  this  settlement  be  broken  up,  he  might  try  in  vain,  with 
his  exhausted  means  and  broken  credit,  to  obtain  another,  post 
or  set  on  foot  another  expedition.  Ruin  in  fact  would  overwhelm 
him,  should  he  return  without  success. 

He  exerted  himself,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  to  pacify  his 
men ;  representing  the  folly  of  abandoning  a  place  where  they 
had  established  a  foothold,  and  where  they  only  needed  a  rein- 
forcement to  enable  them  to  control  the  surrounding  country, 
and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  its  riches.  Finding  they 
still  demurred,  he  offered,  now  that  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  wound,  to  go  himself  to  San  Domingo  in  quest  of  rein- 
forcements and  supplies. 

This  offer  had  the  desired  effect.  Such  confidence  had  the 
people  in  the  energy,  ability,  and  influence  of  Ojeda,  that  they 
felt  assured  of  relief  should  he  seek  it  in  person.  They  made  a 
kind  of  convention  with  him,  therefore,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  remain  quietly  at  Sebastian's  for  the  space  of 
fifty  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  case  no  tidings  had  been 
received  of  Ojeda,  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  abandon  the 
settlement,  and  return  in  the  brigantines  to  Hispaniola.  In  the 
mean  time  Franciso  Pizarro  was  to  command  the  colony  as  lieu- 
tenant of  Oieda,  until  the  arrival  of  his  alcalde  mayor,  the  Bach- 
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elor  Enciso.  This  convention  being  made,  Ojeda  embarked  in 
the  ship  of  Bernardino  de  Talavera,  That  cutpurse  ot'  the  ocean 
and  his  loose-handed  crew  were  effectually  cured  of  their  ambi- 
tion to  colonize.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  finding  abundant 
wealth  at  San  Sebastian,  and  dismayed  at  the  perils  and  horrors 
of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  they  preferred  returning  to  His- 
paniola,  even  at  the  risk  of  chains  and  dungeons.  Doubtless 
they  thought  that  the  influence' of  Ojeda  would  be  suflScient  to 
obtain  their  pardon,  especially  as  their  timely  succor  had  been 
tiie  salvation  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISASTBOUB  VOTAOB  OF  OJEDA  IK  THE  PIBATB  SHIP. 

Ojeda  had  scarce  put  to  sea  in  the  ship  of  these  freebooters, 
when  a  quarrel  arose  between  him  and  Talavera.  Accustomed 
to  take  the  lead  among  his  companions,  still  feeling  himself  gov- 
ernor, and  naturally  of  a  domineering  spirit,  Ojeda,  on  coming 
on  board,  had  assumed  the  command  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Talavera,  who  claimed  dominion  over  the  ship,  by  the  right  no 
doubt  of  trover  and  conversion,  or,  in  other  words,  of  downright 
piracy,  resisted  this  usurpation. 

Ojeda,  as  usual,  would  speedily  have  settled  the  question  by 
the  sword,  but  he  had  the  whole  vagabond  crew  against  him,  who 
overpowered  him  with  numbers  and  threw  him  in  irons.  Still 
his  swelling  spirit  was  unsubdued.  He  reviled  Talavera  and 
his  gang  as  recreants,  traitors,  pirates,  and  offered  to  fight  the 
whole  of  tbem  successively,  provided  they  would  give  him  a 
clear  deck,  and  come  on  two  at  a  time.    Notwithstanding  his 
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diminutive  size,  they  had  too  high  an  idea  of  his  prowess,  and 
had  heard  too  much  of  his  exploits,  to  accept  his  diallenge ;  so 
they  kept  him  raging  in  his  chains,  while  they  pursued  their 
voyage. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a  violent  storm 
arose.  Talavera  and  his  crew  knew  little  of  navigation,  and 
were  totally  ignorant  of  those  seas.  The  raging  of  the  elements, 
the  baffling  winds  and  currents,  and  the  danger  of  unknown  rocks 
and  shoals,  filled  them  with  confusion  and  alarm.  They  knew 
not  whither  they  were  drivhig  before  the  storm,  or  where  to 
seek  for  shelter.  In  this  hour  of  peril  they  called  to  mind  that 
Ojeda  was  a  sailor  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  that  he  had  repeatedly 
navigated  these  seas.  Making  a  truce,  therefore,  for  the  common 
safety,  they  took  off  his  irons,  on  condition  that  he  would  pilot 
the  vessel  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

Ojeda  acquitted  himself  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and'in- 
trepidity ;  but  the  vessel  had  already  been  swept  so  far  to  the 
westward,  that  all  his  skill  was  ineffectual  in  endeavoring  to 
work  up  to  Hispaniola  against  storms  and  adverse  currents. 
Borne  away  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  tempest-tost  for  many 
days,  until  the  shattered  vessel  was  almost  in  a  foundering  con- 
dition, he  saw  no  alternative  but  to  run  it  ashore  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba. 

Here  then  the  crew  of  freebooters  landed  from  their  prize  in 
more  desperate  plight  than  when  they  first  took  possession  of  it. 
They  were  on  a  wild  and  unfrequented  coast ;  their  vessel  lay  a 
wreck  upon  the  sands,  and  their  only  chance  was  to  travel  on 
foot  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  seek  some  means 
of  crossing  to  Hispaniola,  where,  after  all  their  toils,  they  might 
perhaps  only  arrive  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon.   Such,  how- 
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ever,  is  the  yearning  of  civilized  men  after  the  haunts  of  culti- 
vated society,  that  they  set  out,  at  every  risk,  upon  their  long 
and  painful  journey. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TOrLBOME  MARCH  OF  OJEDA  Am>  HIS  COMPANIONS  THSOUOH  THB 
MOBA8SE8  OF  CUBA. 

NoTwrTHBTANDiNo  the  recent  services  of  Ojeda,  the  crew  of 
Talavera  still  regarded  him  with  hostility  ;  but,  if  they  bad  felt 
the  value  of  his  skill  and  courage  at  sea,  they  were  no  less  sen- 
Bible  of  their  importance  on  shore,  and  he  soon  acquired  that  as- 
cendency over  them  which  belongs  to  a  master-spirit  in  time  of 
trouble. 

Cuba  was  as  yet  uncolonized.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge  to 
the  unhappy  natives  of  Hayti,  who  fled  hither  from  the  whips 
and  chains  of  their  European  taskmasters.  The  forests  abounded 
with  these  wretched  fugitives,  who  often  opposed  themselves  to 
the  shipwrecked  party,  supposing  them  to  be  sent  by  their  late 
masters  to  drag  them  back  to  captivity. 

Ojeda 'easily  repulsed  these  attacks;  but  found  that  these 
ftigitives  had  likewise  inspired  the  villagers  with  hostility  to  all 
European  strangers.  Seeing  that  his  companions  were  too  feeble 
and  disheartened  to  fight  their  way  through  the  populous  parts 
of  the  island,  or  to  climb  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  interior, 
he  avoided  all  towns  and  vill^es,  and  led  them  through  the 
close  forests  and  broad  green  Savannas  which  extended  between 
4ie  mountains  and  the  sea. 

He  had  only  made  a  choice  of  evils.   The  forests  gradually 
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retired  from  the  coast.  The  savannas,  where  the  Spaniards  al 
first  had  to  contend  merely  with  long  rank  grass  and  creeping 
vines,  soon  ended  in  salt  marshes,  where  the  oozy  bottom  yielded 
no  firm  foothold,  and  the  mud  and  water  reached  to  their  knees. 
Still  they  pressed  forward,  continually  hoping  in  a  little  while 
to  arrive  at  a  firmer  soil,  and  flattering  themselves  they  beheld 
fresh  meadow-land  before  them,  but  continually  deceived.  The 
ferther  they  proceeded,  the  deeper  grew  the  mire,  until,  after 
they  had  been  eight  days  on  this  dismal  journey,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  morass,  where  the  water 
reached  to  their  girdles.  Though  thus  almost  drowned,  they 
were  tormented  with  incessant  thirst,  for  all  the  water  aroimd 
them  was  as  briny  as  the  ocean.  They  suffered  too  the  cravings 
of  extreme  hunger,  having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  cassava  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  few  potatoes  and  other  roots,  which  they  de- 
voured raw.  When  they  wished  to  sleep,  they  had  to  climb 
among  the  twisted  roots  of  mangrove  trees,  which  grew  in  clus- 
ters in  the  water.  Still  the  dreary  marsh  widened  and  deepened. 
In  many  places  they  had  to  cross  rivers  and  inlets ;  where  some, 
who  oould  not  swim,  were  drowned,  and^thers  were  smothered 
in  the  mire. 

Their  situation  became  wild  and  desperate.  Their  cassava 
bread  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  and  their  stock  of  roots  nearly 
exhausted.  The  interminable  morass  still  extended  before  them, 
while,  to  return,  after  the  distance  they  had  come,  was  hopeless. 
Ojeda  alone  kept  up  a  resolute  spirit,  and  cheered  and  ui^^ 
them  forward.  He  had  the  little  Flemish  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  care- 
ftilly  stored  among  the  provisions  in  his  knapsack.  Whenever 
he  stopped  to  repose  among  the  roots  of  the  mangrove  trees,  he 
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took  out  this  picture,  placed  it  among  the  branches,  and  kneel- 
ing, prayed  devoutly  to  the  Virgin  for  protection.  This  he  did 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  prevailed  upon  his  com- 
panions to  follow  his  example.  Nay,  more,  at  a  moment  of 
great  despondency,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  his  patroness  that 
if  she  conducted  him  alive  through  this  peril,  he  would  erect  a 
diapel  in  the  first  Indian  village  he  should  arrive  at ;  and  leave 
her  picture  there,  to  remain  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  Gren- 
tUes.* 

This  frightful  morass  extended  for  the  distance  of  thirty 
leagues,  and  was  so  deep  and  difficult,  so  entangled  by  roots  and 
creeping  vines,  so  cut  up  by  creeks  and  rivers,  and  so  beset  by 
quagmires,  that  they  were  thirty  days  in  traversing  it.  Out  of 
the  number  of  seventy  men  that  set  out  from  the  ship,  but 
thirty-five  remained.  "  Certain  it  is,"  observes  the  venerable 
Las  Casas,  "  the  sufferings  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World, 
in  search  of  wealth,  have  been  more  cruel  and  severe  than  ever 
nation  in  the  world  endured ;  but  those  experienced  by  Ojeda 
and  his  men  have  surpassed  all  others." 

They  were  at  length  so  overcome  by  hunger  and  fatigue, 
that  some  lay  down  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  others,  seating 
themselves  among  the  mangrove  trees,  waited  in  despair  for 
death  to  put  an  end  to  their  miseries.  Ojeda,  with  a  fow  of  the 
lightest,  and  most  vigorous,  continued  to  struggle  forward,  and, 
to  their  unutterable  joy,  at  length  arrived  to  where  the  land  was 
firm  and  dry.  They  soon  descried  a  footpath,  and,  following  it, 
arrived  at  an  Indian  village,  commanded  by  a  cacique  called 
Cneybiis.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  village  than  they  sank 
to  the  earth  exhausted. 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  60,  MS. 
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The  Indians  gathered  round  and  gazed  at  them  wiUi  wonder ; 
but  when  they  learnt  their  story,  they  exhibited  a  humanity  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  professing  Christians.  They 
bore  them  to  their  dwellings,  set  meat  and  drink  before  them,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  discharging  the  offices  of  the  kindest  hu- 
manity. Finding  that  a  number  of  their  companions  were  still 
in  the  morass,  the  cacique  sent  a  large  party  of  Indians  with 
provisions  for  their  relief ;  with  orders  to  bring  on  their  shoul- 
ders such  as  were  too  feeble  to  walk.  "  The  Indians,"  says  the 
Bishop  Las  Casas,  "  did  more  than  they  were  ordered ;  for  so 
they  always  do,  when  they  are  not  exasperated  by  ill  treatment 
The  Spaniards  were  brought  to  the  village,  succored,  cherished, 
consoled,  and  almost  worshipped  as  if  they  had  been  angels." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OJKDA  PEBFOBMS  HIS  VOW  TO  THE  VTBOIN. 

Being  recovered  from  his  sufferings,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  prepared 
to  perform  his  vow  concerning  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  though 
sorely  must  it  have  grieved  him  to  part  with  a  relic  to  which  he 
attributed  his  deliverance  from  so  many  perils.  He  built  a 
little  hermitage  or  oratory  in  the  village,  and  furnished  it  with 
an  altar,  above  which  he  placed  the  picture.  He  then  summoned 
the  benevolent  cacique,  and  explained  to  him,  as  well  as  his  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  language,  or  the  aid  of  interpreters  would 
permit,  the  main  points  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  especially  the 
history  of  the  Virgin,  whom  he  represented  as  the  mother  of  the 
deity  that  reigned  in  the  skies,  and  the  great  advocate  for  mortal 
man. 
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The  worthy  cacique  listened  to  him  with  mute  attention,  and 
though  he  might  not  clearly  comprehend  the  doctrine,  yet  he 
conceived  a  profound  veneration  for  the  picture.  The  sentiment 
w  as  shared  by  his  subjects.  They  kept  the  little  oratory  always 
swept  clean,  and  decorated  it  with  cotton  hangings,  labored  by 
their  own  hands,  and  with  various  votive  offerings.  They  com- 
posed couplets  or  areytos  in  honor  of  Uie  Virgin,  which  they 
sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  rude  musical  instruments,  dancing 
to  the  sound  under  the  groves  which  surrounded  the  hermitage. 

A  further  anecdote  concerning  this  relic  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. The  venerable  Las  Casas,  who  records  these  facts,  in- 
forms us  that  he  arrived  at  the  village  of  Cueybiis  some  time 
after  the  departure  of  Ojeda.  He  found  the  oratory  preserved 
with  the  most  religious  care,  as  a  sacred  place,  and  the  picture 
of  the  Virgin  regarded  with  fond  adoration.  The  poor  Indians 
crowded  to  attend  mass,  which  he  performed  at  the  altar ;  they 
listened  attentively  to  his  paternal  instructions,  and  at  his  re- 
quest brought  Uieir  children  to  be  baptized.  The  good  Las  Casas 
having  heard  much  of  this  famous  relic  of  Ojeda,  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  offered  to  give  the  cacique,  in 
exchange,  an  image  of  the  Vii^in  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.  The  chieftain  made  an  evasive  answer,  and  seemed  much 
troubled  in  mind.  The  next  morning  he  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearaneo. 

Las  Casas  went  to  the  oratory  to  perform  mass,  but  found  the 
altar  stripped  of  its  precious  relic.  On  inquiring,  he  learnt  that 
in  the  night  the  cacique  had  fled  to  the  woods,  bearing  off  with 
him  his  beloved  picture  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  vain  that  Las 
Casas  sent  messengers  after  him,  assuring  him  that  he  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  relic,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  image 
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should  likewise  be  presented  to  him.  The  cacique  refused  to 
venture  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest,  nor  did  he  return  to  his 
village  and  replace  the  picture  in  the  oratory  until  after  the  de^ 
parture  of  the  Spaniards.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

ASmVAL  OF  OJBDA  AT  JAMAICA. — ^HIS  BEOSPTION  BT  JUAN  DK 
SSQUIBBL. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  completely  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  they  resumed  their  journey.  The  cacique  sent  a  large 
body  of  his  subjects  to  carry  their  provisions  and  knapsacks,  and 
to  guide  them  across  a  desert  tract  of  country  to  the  province  of 
Mociica,  where  Christopher  Columbus  had  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained on  his  voyage  along  the  coast.  They  experienced  equal 
kindness  from  its  cacique  and  his  people,  for  such  seems  almost 
invariably  the  case  with  the  natives  of  these  islands,  before  they 
had  held  much  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

The  province  of  Macaca  was  situated  at  Cape  de  la  Cruz,  the 
nearest  point  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Here  Ojeda  learnt  that 
there  were  Spaniards  settled  on  that  island,  being  in  fact  the 
party  commanded  by  the  very  Juan  de  Esquibel,  whose  head  he 
had  "threatened  to  strike  off,  when  departing  in  swelling  style 
from  San  Domingo.  It  seemed  to  be  the  fortune  of  Ojeda  to 
have  his  bravadoes  visited  on  his  head  in  times  of  trouble  and 
humiliation.  He  found  himself  compelled  to  apply  for  succor  to 
the  very  man  he  had  so  vaingloriously  menaced.    This  was  no 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind.  cap.  61,  MS.  Hcrrera,  Hist.  Ind.  decad.  Llib.LZ.  * 
eap.  15. 
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time,  however,  to  stand  on  points  of  pride ;  be  procured  a  canoe 
and  Indians  from  the  cadque  of  Macaca,  and  one  Pedro  de  Ordas 
midertook  the  perilous  voyage  of  twenty  leagues  in  the  frail  bark, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Jamaica. 

No  sooner  did  Esquibel  receive  the  message  of  Ojeda,  than 
foi^etting  past  menaces,  he  instantly  despatched  a  caravel  to 
bring  to  him  the  unfortunate  discoverer  and  his  companions. 
He  received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  lodged  him  in  bis 
own  house,  and  treated  him  in  all  things  with  the  most  delicate 
attention.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  prosperous  days, 
but  had  fallen  into  adversity  and  been  buffeted  about  the  world, 
and  had  learnt  bow  to  respect  the  feelings  of  a  proud  spirit  in  dis- 
tress. Pjeda  had  the  warm,  toudiy  heart  to  feel  such  conduct ; 
he  remained  several  days  with  Esquibel  in  frank  communion, 
and  when  he  sfuled  for  San  Domingo,  they  parted  the  best  of 
friends. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  singular  difference  in 
character  and  conduct  of  these  Spanish  adv^turers  when  dealing 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  unhappy  natives.  Nothing  could 
be  more  chivalrous,  urbane,  and  charitable ;  nothing  more  preg- 
nant with  noble  sacrifices  of  passion  and  interest^  with  magnnni- 
mous  instances  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  noble  contests  of  gen- 
erosity, than  the  transactions  of  the  discoverers  with  each  other ; 
but  the  moment  they  turned  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  even  with 
brave  and  high-minded  caciques,  they  were  vindictive,  blood- 
thirsty, and  implacable.  The  very  Juan  de  Esquibel,  who  could 
requite  the  recent  hostility  of  Ojeda  with  such  humanity  and 
friendship,  was  the  same,  who,%inder  the  government  of  Ovando, 
laid  desolate  the  province  of  Higuey  in  Hispaniola,  and  inflicted 
atrocious  cruelties  upon  its  inhabitants. 
Vol.  m.— « 
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When  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  set  sail  for  San  Domingo,  Bernardino 
de  Talavera  and  his  rabble  adherents  remained  at  Jamaica.  They 
feared  to  be  brought  to  account  for  their  piratical  exploit  in 
stealing  the  Genoese  vessel,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
cent violence  to  Ojeda,  they  would  find  in  him  an  accuser  rather 
than  an  advocate.  The  latter,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  Las 
Casas,  who  knew  him  well,  was  not  a  man  to  make  accusations. 
With  all  his  faults  he  did  not  harbor  malice.  He  was  quid^  and 
fiery,  it  is  true,  and  his  sword  was  too  apt  to  leap  from  its  scab- 
bard on  the  least  provocation ;  but  after  the  first  flash  all  was 
over,  and,  if  he  cooled  upon  an  injury,  he  never  sought  (of 
vengeance. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ABBIVAL  OF  ALONZO  DB  OJEDA  AT  SAN  DOIOKGO.— 00N0LU8I0N  OF 
ms  8T0BT. 

On  arriving  at  San  Domingo,  the  first  inquiry  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 
was  after  the  Bachelor  Enciso.  He  was  told  iJiat  he  had  de- 
parted long  before,  with  abundant  supplies  for  the  colony,  and 
that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  since  his  departure.  Ojeda 
waited  for  a  time  in  hopes  of  hearing,  by  some  return  ship,  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  Bachelor  at  San  Sebastian.  No  tidings, 
however,  arrived,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  lost  in 
those  storms  which  had  beset  himself  on  his  return  voyage. 

Anxious  for  the  relief  of  his  settlement,  and  fearing  that,  by 
delay,  his  whole  scheme  of  colonization  would  be  defeated,  he 
now  endeavored  to  set  on  foot  another  armam^t,  and  to  enlist  a 
new  set  of  adventurers.  His  efforts,  however,  were  all  inefleo- 
tual.    The  disasters  of  his  colony  were  known,  and  his  own  cir- " 
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cumstances  were  considered  desperate.  He  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience the  &te  that  too  often  attends  sanguine  and  brilliant 
projectors.  The  world  is  dazzled  by  them  for  a  time,  and  hails 
them  as  heroes  while  successful ;  but  misfortune  dissipates  the 
charm,  and  they  become  stigmatized  with  the  appellation  of  ad- 
venturers. When  Ojeda  figured  in  San  Domingo  as  the  con- 
queror of  Caonabo,  as  the  commander  of  a  squadron,  as  the 
governor  of  a  province,  his  prowess  and  exploits  were  the  theme 
of  every  tongue.  When  he  set  sail,  in  vaunting  style,  for  his 
seat  of  government,  setting  the  viceroy  at  defiance,  and  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  Esquibel,  every  one  thought  that  fortune  was  at 
liis  beck,  and  he  was  about  to  accomplish  wonders.  A  few 
months  had  elapsed,  and  he  walked  the  streets  of  San  Domingo 
a  needy  man,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  fortune.  His  former 
fiiends,  dreading  some  new  demand  upon  their  purses,  looked 
coldly  on  him ;  his  schemes,  once  so  extolled,  were  now  pro- 
nounced wild  and  chimerical,  and  he  was  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  slights  and  humiliations  in  the  very  place  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  vainglory. 

While  Ojeda  was  thus  lingering  at  San  Domingo,  the  admiral, 
Don  Diego  CJolumbus,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  Jamaica  to  ar- 
rest Talavera  and  his  pirate  crew.  They  were  brought  in  chains 
to  San  Domingo,  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  tried  for  the  robbery 
of  the  Genoese  vessel.  Their  crime  was  too  notorious  to  admit 
of  doubt,  and  being  convicted,  Talavera  and  several  of  his  prin- 
cipal accomplices  were  hanged.  Such  was  the  end  of  their  fright- 
ful jouwiey  by  sea  and  land.  Never  had  vagabonds  travelled 
fiurther  nor  toiled  harder  to  arrive  at  a  gallows ! 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  Ojeda  had  naturally  been  summoned 
as  a  witness,  and  his  testimony  must  have  tended  greatly  to  the 
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oonviction  of  the  culprits.  This  drew  upon  him  the  vengeacoe 
of  the  surviving  comrades  of  Talavera,  who  still  lurked  about 
San  Domingo.  As  he  was  returning  home  one  night  at  a  late 
hour,  he  was  waylaid  and  set  upon  by  a  number  of  these  miscre- 
ants. He  displayed  his  usual  spirit.  Setting  his  back  against 
a  wall,  and  drawing  his  sword,  he  defended  himself  admirably 
against  the  whole  gang ;  nor  was  he  content  with  beating  them 
offy  but  pursued  them  for  some  distance  through  the  streets : 
and  having  thus  put  them  to  utter  rout,  returned  tranquil  and 
miharmed  to  his  lodgings. 

This  is  the  last  achievement  recorded  of  the  gallant  but  reck- 
less Ojeda ;  for  here  his  bustling  career  terminated,  and  he  sank 
into  the  obscurity  which  gathers  round  a  ruined  man.  His 
health  was  broken  by  various  hardships,  and  by  the  lurking 
efiects  of  the  wound  received  at  San  Sebastian,  which  had  been 
but  imperfectly  cured.  Poverty  and  neglect,  and  the  corroding 
sickness  of  the  heart,  contributed,  no  less  than  the  maladies  of 
the  body,  to  quench  that  sanguine  and  fiery  temper,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  to  render  him  the 
mere  wreck  of  his  former  self;  for  there  is  no  ruin  so  hopeless 
and  complete,  as  that  of  a  towering  spirit  humiliated  and  broken 
down.  He  appears  to  have  lingered  some  time  at  San  Domingo. 
Gomara,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  affirms  that  he  turned  monk, 
and  entered  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  where  ho  died. 
Such  a  change  would  not  have  been  surprising  in  a  man,  who, 
in  his  wildest  career,  mingled  the  bigot  with  the  soldier ;  nor 
was  it  unusual  with  military  adventurers  in  those  days,  after 
passing  their  youth  in  the  bustle  and  licentiousness  of  the  campt, 
to  end  their  days  in  the  quiet  and  mortification  of  the  cloister. 
Las  Casas,  however,  who  was  at  San  Domingo  at  the  time;^ 
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makes  no  mention  of  the  &ct,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done^ 
had  it  taken  place.  He  confirms,  however,  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  striking  reverse  in  his  character  and  circumstances ; 
and  he  adds  an  afiecting  picture  of  his  last  moments,  which  may 
serve  as  a  wholesome  comment  on  his  life.  He  died  so  poor 
that  he  did  not  leave  money  enough  to  provide  for  his  inter- 
ment ;  and  so  broken  in  spirit,  that,  with  his  last  breath,  he 
entreated  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Francisco,  just  at  the  portal,  in  himible  expiation  of  his  past 
pride,  "  that  every  one  who  entered  might  tread  upon  his  graved  * 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda, — ^and  who  does  not 
forget  his  errors  and  his  faults  at  the  threshold  of  his  humble 
and  untimely  grave !  He  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  as- 
piring of  the  band  of  "  Ocean  chivalry  "  that  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  Columbus,  His  story  presents  a  lively  picture  of  the 
daring  enterprises,  the  extravagant  exploits,  the  thousand  ac- 
cidents, by  flood  and  field,  which  checkered  the  life  of  a  Spanish 
cavalier  in  that  roving  and  romantic  age. 

"  Never,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  was  a  man  more  suited  for  a 
coup-de-main,  or  to  achieve  and  suffer  great  things  under  the 
direction  of  another ;  none  had  a  heart  more  lofly,  nor  ambition 
more  aspiring ;  none  ever  took  less  heed  of  fortune,  nor  showed 
greater  firmness  of  soul,  nor  found  more  resources  in  his  own 
courage ;  but  none  was  less  calculated  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  a  great  enterprise.  Good  management  and  good  fortune  for- 
ever failed  him."  f 

*  LftB  Gaaas,  nbi  sup.  f  Chailevoix,  Hist.  Sao  I>omingo. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  DIEGO  DE  NICUESA. 

CHAPTER  T. 

JrrCUXSA  vAlLfl  It)  THE  WESTWARD. — HIS  SHIPWBEOK  AITD  BUBSEQUERT 

DI8A8TEB8. 

WE  have  now  to  recount  the  fortunes  experienced  by  the 
gallant  and  generous  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  after  his  parting 
from  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  at  Carthagena.  On  resuming  his  voyage, 
he  embarked  in  a  caravel,  that  he  might  be  able  to  coast  the 
land  and  reconnoitre ;  he  ordered  that  the  two  brigantines,  one 
of  which  was  commanded  by  his  Lieutenant  Lope  de  Olano, 
should  keep  near  to  him,  while  the  large  vessels,  which  drew 
more  water,  should  stand  farther  out  to  sea.  The  squadron  ar- 
rived upon  the  coast  of  Veragua,  in  stormy  weather ;  and,  as 
Nicuesa  could  not  find  any  safe  harbor,  and  was  apprehensive  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  he  stood  out  to  sea  at  the  approach  of  nighty 
supposing  that  Lope  de  Olano  would  follow  him  with  the  brig- 
antines  according  to  his  orders.  The  night  was  boisterous,  the 
caravel  was  much  tossed  and  driven  about,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  not  one  of  the  squadron  was  in  sight 

Nicuesa  feared  some  accident  had  befallen  the  brigantines ; 
he  stood  for  the  land,  and  coasted  along  it  in  search  of  them  until 
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he  came  to  a  large  river,  into  which  he  entered  and  came  to 
anchor.  He  had  not  been  here  long  when  the  stream  suddenly 
subsided,  having  merely  been  swollen  by  the  rains.  Before  he 
h&d  time  to  extricate  himself,  the  caravel  grounded,  and  at 
length  fell  over  on  one  side.  The  current  rushing  like  a  torrent, 
strained  the  feeble  bark  to  such  a  degree  that  her  seams  yawned, 
and  she  appeared  ready  to  go  to  pieces.  In  this  moment  of  peril 
a  hardy  seaman  threw  himself  into  the  water,  to  carry  the  end 
of  a  rope  on  shore  as  a  means  of  saving  the  crew.  He  was 
svFept  away  by  the  furious  current,  and  perished  m  the  sight 
of  his  companions.  Undismayed  by  his  fate,  another  brave  sea- 
man plunged  into  the  waves  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 
He  then  fastened  one  end  of  a  rope  firmly  to  a  tree,  and  the 
other  being  secured  on  board  of  the  caravel,  Nicuesa  and  his 
crew  passed  one  by  one  along  it,  and  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

Scarcely  had  they  landed  when  the  caravel  went  to  pieces, 
and  with  it  perished  their  provisions,  clothing,  and  all  other  ne- 
cessaries. Nothing  remained  to  them  but  the  boat  of  the  cara- 
vel, which  was  accidentally  cast  on  shore.  Here  then  they  were, 
in  helpless  plight,  on  a  remote  and  savage  coast,  without  food, 
without  arms,  and  almost  naked.  What  had  become  of  the  rest 
of  the  squadron  they  knew  not.  Some  feared  that  the  brigantines 
had  been  wrecked ;  others  called  to  mind  that  Lope  de  Olano 
had  been  one  of  the  loose,  lawless  men  confederated  with  Fran- 
cisco Roldan  in  his  rebellion  against  Columbus,  and,  judging  him 
from  the  school  in  which  he  had  served,  hinted  their  apprehen- 
sions that  he  had  deserted  with  the  brigantines.  Nicuesa  partook 
of  their  suspicions  ;  and  was  anxious  and  sad  at  heart.  He  con- 
cealed his  uneasiness,  however,  and  endeavored  to  cheer  up  his 
compimions,  proposing  that  they  should  proceed  westward  on 
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foot  in  search  of  Veragua,  the  seat  of  his  intended  governmait; 
observing  that,  if  the  ships  had  survived  the  tempest,  they  would 
probably  repair  to  that  place.  They  accordingly  set  off  along 
the  sea-shore,  for  the  thickness  of  the  forest  prevented  their 
traversing  the  interior.  Four  of  the  hardiest  sailors  put  to  sea 
in  the  boat,  and  kept  abreast  of  them,  to  help  them  across  the 
bays  and  rivers. 

Their  sufferings  were  extreme.  Most  of  them  were  destitute 
of  shoes,  and  maxiy  almost  naked.  They  had  to  clamber  over 
sharp  and  rugged  rocks,  and  to  struggle  through  dense  forests 
beset  with  thorns  and  brambles.  Often  they  had  to  wade  across 
rank  fens  and  morasses,  and  drowned  lands,  or  to  traverse  deep 
and  rapid  streams. 

Their  food  consisted  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  shell-fish  gathered 
along  the  shore.  Had  they  even  met  with  Indians,  they  would 
have  dreaded,  in  their  unarmed  state,  to  apply  to  them  for  pro- 
visions, lest  they  should  take  revenge  for  the  outrages  committed 
along  this  coast  by  other  Europeans. 

To  render  their  sufferings  more  intolerable,  they  were  in 
doubt  whether,  in  the  storms  which  preceded  their  shipwreck, 
they  had  not  been  driven  past  Veragua,  in  which  case  each  step 
would  take  them  so  much  the  farther  from  their  desired  haven. 

Still  they  labored  feebly  forward,  encouraged  by  the  words 
and  the  example  of  Nicuesa,  who  cheerfully  partook  of  the  toils 
and  hardships  of  the  meanest  of  his  men. 

They  had  slept  one  night  at  the  foot  of  impending  rocks,  and 
were  about  to  resume  their  weary  march  in  the  morning,  when 
they  were  espied  by  some  Indians  from  a  neighboring  height. 
Among  the  followers  of  Nicuesa  was  a  favorite  page,  whose  tat- 
tered finery  and  white  hat  caught  the  quick  eyes  of  the  savages. 
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One  of  them  immediately  singled  him  out,  and  taking  deadly 
aim,  let  fly  an  arrow  that  laid  him  expiring  at  the  feet  of  his 
master.  While  the  generous  cavalier  mourned  over  his  slaugh- 
tered page,  consternation  prevailed  among  his  companions,  each 
fearing  for  his  own  life.  The  Indians,  however,  did  not  follow 
up  this  casual  act  of  hostility,  but  suffered  the  Spaniards  to  pur- 
sue their  painful  journey  unmolested. 

Arriving  one  day  at  the  point  of  a  great  bay  that  ran  fiur  in- 
land; they  were  conveyed,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  the  boat,  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  opposite  point.  Being  all  landed,  and  re- 
suming their  march,  they  found  to  their  surprise  that  they  were 
on  an  island,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  great  arm  of  the 
sea.  The  sailors  who  managed  the  boat  were  too  weary  to  take 
them  to  the  opposite  shore ;  they  remained,  therefore,  all  night 
upon  the  island. 

In  the  morning  they  prepared  to  depart,  but,  to  their  con- 
sternation, the  boat  with  the  four  mariners  had  disappeared. 
They  ran  anxiously  from  point  to  point,  uttering  shouts  and 
cries,  in  hopes  the  boat  might  be  in  some  inlet ;  they  clambered 
the  rocks,  and  strained  their  eyes  oyer  the  sea.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  No  boat  was  to  be  seen :  no  voice  responded  to  their 
call ;  it  was  too  evident  the  four  mariners  had  either  perished  or 
had  deserted  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

moUISA  AND  ms  MBN  ON  ▲  DESOLATE  ISLAND. 

Thb  situation  of  Nicuesa  and  his  men  was  dreary  and  desperate 
in  tie  extreme.  They  were  on  a  desolate  island,  bordering  upon 
Vol.  nr.— 5* 
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a  swampy  coast,  in  a  remote  and  lonely  sea,  where  oommeroe 
never  spread  a  sail.  Their  companions  in  the  other  ships,  if  still 
alive  and  true  to  them,  had  doubtless  given  them  up  for  lost ; 
and  many  years  might  elapse  before  the  casual  bark  of  a  dis- 
coverer might  venture  along  these  shores.  Long  before  that 
time  their  fate  would  be  sealed ;  and  their  bones,  bleaching  on 
the  sands,  would  alone  tell  their  story. 

In  this  hopeless  state  many  abandoned  themselves  to  frantic 
grief,  wandering  about  the  island,  wringing  ikeir  hands  and*  utter- 
ing groans  and  lamentations ;  others  called  upon  God  for  succor, 
and  many  sat  down  in  silent  and  sullen  despair. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst  at  length  roused  them  to 
exertion.  They  found  no  food  but  a  few  shell-fish  scattered 
along  the  shore,  and  coarse  herbs  and  roots,  some  of  them  of  an 
unwholesome  quality.  The  island  had  neither  springs  nor 
streams  of  fresh  water,  and  they  were  fain  to  slake  their  thirst 
at  the  brackish  pools  of  the  marshes. 

Nicuesa  endeavored  to  animate  his  man  with  new  hopes. 
He  employed  them  in  constructing  a  raft  of  drifl-wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  for  t^e  purpose  of  crossing  the  arm  of  the  sea 
that  separated  them  from  the  mfunland.  It  was  a  difBcult  task, 
for  they  were  destitute  of  tools ;  and  when  the  raft  was  finished, 
they  had  no  oars  with  which  to  manage  it.  Some  of  the  most 
expert  swimmers  undertook  to  propel  it,  but  they  were  too  much 
enfeebled  by  their  sufferings.  On  their  first  essay,  the  currents 
which  sweep  that  coast  bore  the  raft  out  to  sea,  and  they  swam 
back  with  difficulty  to  the  island.  Having  no  other  chance  of 
escape,  and  no  other  means  of  exercising  and  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  his  followers,  Nicuesa  repeatedly  ordered  new  rafts  to 
be  constructed ;  but  the  result  was  always  the  same,  and  the 
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men  at  length  either  grew  too  feeble  to  wc»rk,  or  renounced  the 
attempt  in  despair. 

Thus,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week  elapsed,  without 
any  mitigation  of  suffering  or  any  prospect  of  relief.  Every  day 
some  one  or  other  sank  under  his  miseries,  a  victim,  not  so  much 
to  hunger  and  thirst,  as  to  grief  and  despondency.  His  death 
was  envied  by  his  wretched  survivors,  many  of  whom  were  re- 
duced to  such  debility,  that  they  had  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  in  search  of  the  herbs  and  shell-fish  which  formed  their 
scanty  food. 


CHAPTER  in. 

ABBrVAL  OF  A  BOAT. — OONDTJOT  OF  LOPE  DB  OLANO. 

Whbk  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  without  hope  of  succor,  began 
to  consider  death  as  a  desirable  end  to  their  miseries,  they  were 
roused  to  new  life  one  day  by  beholding  a  sail  gleaming  on  the 
horizon.  Their  exultation  was  checked,  however,  by  the  reflec- 
tion how  many  chances  there  were  against  its  approaching  this 
wild  and  desolate  island.  Watching  it  with  anxious  eyes,  they 
put  up  prayers  to  God  to  conduct  it  to  their  relief ;  and  at 
length,  to  their  great  joy,  they  perceived  that  it  was  steering  di- 
rectly for  tlic  island.  On  a  nearer  approach  it  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  brigantines  which  had  been  commanded  by  Lope  de 
Olano.  It  came  to  anchor  :  a  boat  put  offj  and  among  the  crew 
were  the  four  sailors  who  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously  from 
the  island. 

These  men  accounted  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  their  de- 
sertion. They  had  been  persuaded  that  the  ships  were  in  some 
harbor  to  the  eastward,  and  that  they  were  daily  leaving  them 
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fiuther  behind.  Diaheartened  at  the  consUnt,  and,  in  their 
opinioD,  fruitless  toil  which  fell  to  their  share  in  the  struggle 
westward,  they  resolved  to  take  their  own  counsel,  without  risk- 
ing the  opposition  of  Nicuesa.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  there- 
fore, when  their  companions  on  the  island  were  asleep,  they 
silently  cast  off  their  boat,  and  retraced  their  course  along  the 
coast.  After  several  days'  toil  they  found  the  brigantines  under 
the  command  of  Lope  de  Olano,  in  the  river  of  Helen,  the  scene 
of  the  disasters  of  Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage. 

The  conduct  of  Lope  de  Olano  was  r^arded  with  suspicion 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  still  subject  to  doubt  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  deserted  Nicuesa  designedly,  intending  to  usurp 
the  command  of  the  expedition.  Men,  however,  were  prone  to 
judge  harshly  of  him  from  his  having  been  concerned  in  the 
treason  and  rebellion  of  Francisco  Roldan.  On  the  stormy 
night  when  Nicuesa  stood  out  to  sea  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the 
shore,  Olano  took  shelter  under  the  lee  of  an  island.  Seeing 
nothing  of  the  caravel  of  his  commander  in  the  morning,  he 
made  no  effort  to  seek  for  it,  but  proceeded  with  the  brigantines 
to  the  river  of  Chagres,  where  he  found  the  ships  at  anchor. 
They  had  landed  all  their  cargo,  being  almost  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition from  the  ravages  of  tlie  worms.  Olano  persuaded  the 
crews  that  Nicuesa  had  perished  in  the  late  storm,  and,  being 
his  lieutenant,  he  assumed  the  command.  Whether  he  had  been 
perfidious  or  not  in  his  motives,  his  command  was  but  a  succes- 
sion of  disasters.  He  sailed  from  Chagres  for  the  river  of 
Belen,  where  the  ships  were  found  so  damaged  that  they  had  to 
be  broken  to  pieces.  Most  of  the  people  constructed  wretched 
cabins  on  the  shore,  where,  during  a  sudden  storm,  they  were 
almost  washed  away  by  the  swelling  of  the  river,  or  swallowed 
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up  m  the  shifting  sands.  Several  of  his  men  were  drowned  in 
an  expedition  in  quest  of  gold,  and  he  himself  merely  escaped 
by  superior  swimming.  Their  provisions  were  exhausted,  they 
suffered  from  hunger  and  from  various  maladies,  and  many  per- 
ished in  extreme  misery.  All  were  clamorous  to  abandon  the 
coast,  and  Olano  set  about  constructing  a  caravel,  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  ships,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  returning  to 
Hispaniola,  though  many  suspected  it  was  still  his  intention  to 
persist  in  the  enterprise.  Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  four 
seamen  had  found  Olano  and  his  party  ;  most  of  them  living  in 
miserable  cabins,  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  tidings  that  Nicuesa  was  still  alive,  put  an  end  to  the 
sway  of  Olano.  Whether  he  had  acted  with  truth  or  perfidy,  he 
now  manifested  a  zeal  to  relieve  his  commander,  and  imme- 
diately despatched  a  brigantine  in  quest  of  him,  which,  guided 
by  the  four  seamen,  arrived  at  the  island  in  the  way  that  has 
been  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KIGUESA  BEJOIN8  BIS  CHEWS. 

Whbn  the  crew  of  the  brigantine  and  the  companions  of  Nicuesa 
met,  they  embraced  each  other  with  tears,  for  the  hearts  even  of 
the  rough  mariners  were  subdued  by  the  sorrows  they  had 
undergone ;  and  men  are  rendered  kind  to  each  other  by  a  com- 
munity of  suffering.  The  brigantine  had  brought  a  quantity  of 
palm-nuts,  and  of  such  other  articles  of  food  as  they  had  been 
able  to  procure  along  the  coast.  These  the  famished  Spaniards 
devoured  with  such  voracity  that  Nicuesa  was  obliged  to  inter- 
VoL.  III.— 5* 
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fere,  lest  they  should  injure  themselves.  Nor  was  the  supply 
of  fresh  water  less  grateful  to  their  parched  and  fevered  palates. 

When  sufficiently  revived,  they  all  abandoned  tlie  desolate 
island,  and  set  sail  for  the  river  Belen,  exulting  as  joyfully  as  if 
their  troubles  were  at  an  end,  and  they  were  bound  to  a  haven 
of  delight,  instead  of  merely  changing  the  scene  of  suffering,  and 
encountering  a  new  variety  of  horrors. 

In  the  mean  time  Lope  de  Olano  had  been  diligently  prepar. 
ing  for  the  approaching  interview  with  his  commander,  by  per* 
suading  his  fellow-officers  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  and  to  place 
his  late  conduct  in  the  most  favorable  light.  He  had  need  of 
their  intercessions.  Nicuesa  arrived,  burning  with  indignation. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  seized  and  punished  as  a  traitor ; 
attributing  to  his  desertion  the  ruin  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  so  many  of  his  brave  followers.  The 
fellow-captoins  of  Olano  spoke  in  his  favor ;  but  Nicuesa  turned 
indignantly  upon  them :  "  You  do  well,"  cried  he,  "  to  supplicate 
mercy  for  him ;  you,  who,  yourselves,  have  need  of  pardon ! 
You  have  participated  in  his  crime ;  why,  else,  have  you  suffered 
so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without  compelling  him  to  send  one  of 
the  vessels  in  search  of  me  ?  " 

The  captains  vindicated  themselves  by  assurances  of  their  be- 
lief in  his  having  foundered  at  sea.  They  reiterated  their  sup- 
plications for  mercy  to  Olano ;  drawing  the  most  affecting  pictures 
of  their  past  and  present  sufferings,  and  urging  the  impolicy  of 
increasing  the  horrors  of  their  situation  by  acts  of  severity. 
Nicuesa  at  length  was  prevailed  upon  to  spare  his  victim ;  re* 
solving  to  send  him,  by  the  first  opportunity,  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 
It  appeared,  in  truth,  no  time  to  add  to  the  daily  blows  of  fate 
that  were  thinning  the  number  of  his  followers.    Of  the  gallant 
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armament  of  seven  hundred  resolute  and  effective  men  that  had 
sailed  with  them  from  San  Domingo,  four  hundred  liad  already 
perished  by  various  miseries ;  and  of  the  survivors,  many  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  live. 


CHAPTER  V. 
sumBoros  of  nioubsa  and  his  ues  on  thb  ooast  ow  thx 

ISTHMUS. 

Thb  first  care  of  Nicuesa,  on  resuming  the  general  command, 
was  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  his  people,  who  were 
perishing  with  famine  and  disease.  All  those  who  were  in 
health,  or  who  had  strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  least  fatigue, 
were  sent  on  foraging  parties,  among  the  fields  and  villages  of 
the  natives.  It  was  a  service  of  extreme  peril ;  for  the  Indians 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  were  fierce  and  warlike,  and  were  the 
same  who  had  proved  so  formidable  to  Columbus  and  his 
brother,  when  they  attempted  to  found  a  settlement  in  this 
neighborhood. 

Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain  in  these  expeditions. 
Even  if  they  succeeded  in  collecthig  provisions,  the  toil  of  bring- 
ing them  to  the  harbor  was  worse  to  men  in  their  enfeebled  con- 
dition, than  the  task  of  fighting  for  them ;  for  they  were  obliged 
to  transport  them  on  their  backs,  and,  thus  heavily  laden,  to 
scramble  over  rugged  rocks,  through  almost  impervious  forests, 
and  across  dismal  swamps. 

Harassed  by  these  perils  and  fatigues,  they  broke  forth  into 
murmurs  against  their  commander,  accusing  him,  not  merely  of 
indifference  to  their  sufferings,  but  of  wantonly  imposing  severe 
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and  unnecessary  tasks  upon  them  out  of  revenge  for  their  having 
neglected  him. 

The  genial  temper  of  Nicuesa  had,  in  fact,  been  soured  by 
disappointment ;  and  a  series  of  harassing  cares  and  evils  had 
rendered  him  irritable  and  impatient ;  but  he  was  a  cavalier  of  a 
generous  and  honorable  nature,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
enforced  any  services  that  were  not  indispensable  to  the  common 
safety.  In  fact,  the  &mine  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
we  are  told,  thirty  Spaniards  having  on  one  occasion  found  the 
dead  body  of  an  Indian  in  a  state  of  decay,  they  were  driven  by 
hunger  to  make  a  meal  of  it,  and  were  so  infected  by  the  horrible 
repast,  that  not  one  of  them  survived.* 

Disheartened  by  these  miseries,  Nicuesa  determined  to  aban- 
don a  place  which  seemed  destined  to  be  the  grave  of  Spaniards. 
Embarking  the  greater  part  of  his  men  in  the  two  brigantines, 
and  the  caravel  which  had  been  built  by  Olano,  he  set  sail  east- 
ward in  search  of  some  more  favorable  situation  for  his  settle- 
ment. A  number  of  the  m^  remained  behind,  to  await  the 
ripening  of  some  maize  and  vegetables  which  they  had  sown. 
These  he  left  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  NufSez,  whom  he 
nominated  his  alcalde  mayor. 

When  Nicuesa  had  coasted  about  four  leagues  to  the  east,  a 
Genoese  sailor,  who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  his  last  voyage, 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  fine  harbor  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood,  which  had  pleased  the  old  admiral  so  highly,  that 
he  had  given  it  the  name  of  Puerto  Bello.  He  added,  that  they 
might  know  the  harbor  by  an  anchor,  half  buried  in  the  sand, 
which  Columbus  had  left  there ;  near  to  which  was  a  fountain  of 
remarkably  cool  and  sweet  water,  springing  up  at  the  foot  of  a 

*  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  i.  and  viii.  cap.  2. 
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large  tree.  Nicuesa  ordered  search  to  he  made  along  the  coast, 
and  at  length  they  fv)und  the  anchor,  the  fountain,  and  the  tree. 
It  was  the  same  harhor, which  bears  the  name  of  Porto  Bello  at* 
the  present  day.  A  number  of  the  crew  were  sent  on  shore  in 
search  of  provisions,  but  were  assailed  by  the  Indians;  and, 
being  too  weak  to  wield  their  weapons  with  their  usual  prowess, 
were  driven  back  to  the  vessels  with  the  loss  of  several  slain  or 
wounded. 

Dejected  at  these  continual  misfortunes,  Nicuesa  continued 
bis  voyage  seven  leagues  fardier,  until  he  came  to  the  harbor  to 
which  Columbus  had  given  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Bastimientos ; 
or,  Port  of  Provisions.  It  presented  an  advantageous  situation 
for  a  fortress,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fruitful  country.  Nicu< 
esa  resolved  to  make  it  his  abiding  place.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  let 
us  stop,  en  el  nqmbre  de  Bios  I  ^  (in  the  name  of  God.)  His 
followers,  with  the  superstitious  feeling  under  which  men  in  ad- 
versity are  prone  to  interpret  every  thing  into  omens,  persuaded 
themselves  that  there  was  favorable  augury  in  his  words,  and 
called  the  harbor  Nombre  de  Dios,"  which  name  it  afterwards 
retained. 

Nicuesa  now  landed,  and  drawing  his  sword,  took  solemn 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  He  immedi- 
ately b^;an  to  erect  a  fortress,  to  protect  his  people  against  the 
attacks  of  the  savages.  As  this  was  a  case  of  exigency,  he  ex- 
acted the  labor  of  every  one  capable  of  exertion.  The  Spaniards, 
tiius  equally  distressed  by  famine  and  toil,  forgot  their  favorable 
omen,  cursed  the  place  as  fated  to  be  their  grave,  and  called 
down  imprecations  on  the  head  of  their  commander,  who  com- 
pelled them  to  labor  when  ready  to  sink  with  hunger  and  de- 
bility.   Those  murmured  no  less  who  were  sent  in  quest  of  food. 
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which  was  only  to  be  gained  by  &tiguo  and  bloodshed ;  for 
whatever  they  collected  they  had  to  transport  from  great  dis- 
tances, and  they  were  frequently  waylaid  and  assaulted  by  the 
Indians. 

When  he  could  spare  men  for  the  purpose,  Nicuesa  despatched 
the  caravel  for  those  whom  he  had  left  at  the  river  Helen.  Many 
of  tiiem  had  perished,  and  the  survivors  had  been  reduced  to 
such  famine  at  times,  as  to  eat  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  until  a  part 
of  an  alligator  was  a  banquet  to  them.  On  mustering  all  his 
forces  when  thus  united,  Nicuesa  found  that  but  one  hundred 
emaciated  and  dejected  wretches  remained. 

He  despatched  the  caravel  to  Hispaniola,  to  bring  a  quantity 
of  bacon  which  he  had  ordered  to  have  prepared  there,  but  it  never 
returned.  He  ordered  Gonzalo  de  Badi^os,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
men,  to  scour  the  country  for  provisions ;  but  the  Indians  had 
ceased  to  cultivate :  they  could  do  with  little  food,  and  could 
subsist  on  the  roots  and  wild  fruits  of  the  forest.  The  Spaniards, 
therefore,  found  deserted  villages  and  barren  fields,  but  lurking 
enemies  at  very  defile.  So  deplorably  were  they  reduced  by  their 
sufferings,  that  at  length  there  were  not  left  a  sufficient  number  in 
health  and  strength  to  mount  guard  at  night ;  and  the  fortress 
remained  without  sentinels.  Such  was  the  desperate  situation  of 
this  once  gay  and  gallant  cavalier,  and  of  his  brilliant  armament, 
which  but  a  few  months  before,  had  sailed  from  San  Domingo, 
flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  assurance  that 
they  had  the  means  of  compelling  the  favors  of  fortune. 

It  is  necessary  to  leave  them  for  a  while,  and  turn  our  atteo- 
tion  to  other  events,  which  will  ultimately  be  found  to  bear  upon 
their  destinies. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SXPBDinON  OF  THX  BAOHELOB  EN0I8O  IK  SBABOH  OF  THE  SEAT  OF 
eOYEBNMENT  OF  OJEDA. 

[1510.] 

Ik  calling  to  mind  the  narrative  of  the  last  expedition  of  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  the  reader  will  doubtless  remember  the  Bachelor  Mar- 
tin Fernandez  de  Enciso,  who  was  inspired  by  that  adventurous 
cavalier  with  an  ill-starred  passion  for  colonizing,  and  freighted 
a  vessel  at  San  Domingo  with  reinforcements  and  supplies  for 
the  settlement  at  San  Sebastian. 

When  the  Bachelor  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  a  number  of 
the  loose  hangers-on  of  the  colony,  and  men  encumbered  with 
debt,  concerted  to  join  his  ship  from  the  coast  and  the  outports. 
Their  creditors,  however,  getting  notice  of  their  intention,  kept 
a  close  watch  upon  every  one  that  went  on  board  while  in  the 
harbor,  and  obtained  an  armed  vessel  from  the  admiral  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  to  escort  the  enterprising  Bachelor  clear  of  the 
island.  One  man,  however,  contrived  to  elude  these  precautions, 
and,  as  he  afterwards  rose  to  great  importance,  it  is  proper  to 
notice  him  particularly.  His  name  was  Vasco  Nunez  de  Bal- 
boa. He  was  a  native  of  Xeres  de  los  Caballeros,  and  of  a  no- 
ble though  impoverished  family.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  service  of  Don  Pedro  Puerto  Carrero,  Lord  of  Moguer,  and 
he  afterwards  enlisted  among  the  adventurers  who  accompanied 
Rodrigo  de  Bastides  in  his  voyage  of  discovery.  Peter  Martyr, 
in  his  Latin  decades,  speaks  of  him  by  the  appellation  of  "  egre- 
gius  digladiator,"  which  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a  skil- 
ful swordsman,  by  others  as  an  adroit  fencing- master.    He  inti- 
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mates,  also,  that  he  was  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  of  loose,  prodi- 
gal habits ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  first  intro- 
duced to  us  justify  this  character.  He  had  fixed  himself  for  a 
time  in  Ilispaniola,  and  undertaken  to  cultivate  a  farm  at  the 
town  of  Sal vatierra,  on  the  sea-coast,  but  in  a  little  time  had  com- 
pletely involved  himself  in  debt.  The  expedition  of  Enciso 
presented  him  with  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  his  embar- 
rassments, and  of  indulging  his  adventurous  habits.  To  elude  the 
vigilance  of  his  creditors  and  of  the  armed  escort,  he  concealed 
himself  in  a  cask,  which  was  conveyed  from  his  farm  on  the  sea- 
coast  on  board  of  the  vessel,  as  if  containing  provisions  for  the 
voyage.  When  the  vessel  was  fairly  out  at  sea,  and  abandoned 
by  the  escort,  Vasco  Nunez  emerged  like  an  apparition  from  hi^ 
cask,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Enciso,  who  had  been  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  stratagem.  The  Bachelor  was  indignant  at  being 
thus  outwitted,  even  though  he  gained  a  recruit  by  the  decep- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  first  ebullition  of  his  wrath,  gave  the  fugitive 
debtor  a  very  rough  reception,  threatening  to  put  him  on  shore 
on  the  first  uninhabited  island  they  should  encounter.  Vasoo 
Nunez,  however,  succeeded  in  pacifying  him,  "  for  God,"  says 
the  venerable  Las  Cases,  "  reserved  him  for  greater  things."  It 
is  probable  the  Bachelor  beheld  in  him  a  man  well  fitted  for  his 
expedition,  for  Vasco  Nufie^  was  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his 
days,  tall  and  muscular,  seasoned  to  hardships,  and  of  intrepid 
spirit. 

Arriving  at  the  mainland,  they  touched  at  the  fatal  harbor 
of  Carthagena,  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  Ojeda 
and  Nicuesa  with  the  natives,  and  of  the  death  of  the  brave  Juan 
de  la  Cosa.  Enciso  was  ignorant  of  those  events,  having  had  no 
tidings  from  those  adventurers  since  their  departure  fi*om  San 
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Domingo ;  without  any  hesitation,  therefore,  he  landed  a  number 
of  his  men  to  repair  his  boat,  which  was  damaged,  and  to  pro- 
cure water.  While  the  men  were  working  upon  the  boat,  a 
multitude  of  Indians  gathered  at  a  distance,  well  armed  and  with 
menacing  aspect,  sounding  their  shells  and  brandishing  their 
weapons.  The  experiance  they  had  of  the  trerae  .dous  powers 
of  the  strangers,  however,  rendered  them  cautious  of  attacking, 
and  for  three  days  they  hovered  in  this  manner  about  the  Span- 
iards, the  latter  being  obliged  to  keep  continually  on  the  alert. 
At  length  two  of  the  Spaniards  ventured  one  day  from  the  main 
body,  to  fill  a  water-cask  from  the  adjacent  river.  Scarcely  had 
they  reached  the  margin  of  the  stream,  when  eleven  savages 
sprang  from  the  thicks  and  surrounded  them,  bending  their 
bows  and  pointing  their  arrows.  In  this  way  they  stood  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  fearful  suspense,  the  Indians  refraining  from 
discharging  their  shafts,  but  keeping  them  constantly  po'mted  at 
their  breasts.  One  of  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  escape  to  his 
comrades  who  were  repairing  the  boat,  but  the  other  called  him 
back,  and,  understanding  something  of  the  Indian  tongue,  ad- 
dressed a  few  amicable  words  to  the  savages.  The  latter,  aston- 
ished at  being  spoken  to  in  their  own  language,  now  relaxed  a 
little  from  their  fierceness,  and  demanded  of  the  strangers  who 
they  were,  who  were  their  leaders,  and  what  they  sought  upon 
their  shores.  The  Spaniard  replied  that  they  were  harmless 
people,  who  came  from  other  lands,  and  merely  touched  there 
through  necessity,  and  he  wondered  that  they  should  meet  them 
with  such  hostility ;  he  at  the  same  time  warned  them  to  beware, 
as  there  would  come  many  of  his  contrymen  well  armed,  and 
would  wreak  terrible  vengeance  upon  them  for  any  mischief  they 
might  do.  While  they  were  thus  parleying,  the  Bachelor  Enciso, 
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hearing  that  two  of  his  men  were  surrounded  by  the  savages,  sal- 
lied instantly  from  his  ship,  and  hastened  with  an  armed  force  to 
their  rescue.  As  he  approached,  however,  the  Spaniard  who  had 
held  the  parley  made  him  a  signal  that  the  natives  were  pacifio. 
In  fact,  the  latter  had  supposed  that  this  was  a  new  invasion  of 
Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  and  had  thus  arrayed  themselves,  if  not  to 
take  vengeance  for  past  outrages,  at  least  to  defend  their  houses 
from  a  second  desolation.  When  they  were  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  these  were  a  totally  different  band  of  strangers,  and 
without  hostile  intentions,  their  animosity  was  at  an  end ;  they 
threw  by  their  weapons,  and  came  forward  with  the  most  confid- 
ing frankness.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  Spaniards  re- 
mained there,  they  treated  them  with  the  greatest  friendship, 
supplying  them  with  bread  made  from  maize,  with  salted  fish, 
and  with  the  fermented  and  spirituous  beverages  common  along 
that  coast.  Such  was  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  men  who 
were  considered  among  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  of  these 
savage  nations ;  and  who,  but  recently,  had  beheld  their  shores 
invaded,  their  villages  ravaged  and  burnt,  and  their  friends  and 
relations  butchered,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  by  the  coun- 
trymen of  these  very  strangers.  When  we  recall  the  bloody  and 
indiscriminate  vengeance  wreaked  upon  this  people  by  C^eda 
and  his  followers,  for  their  justifiable  resistance  of  invasion,  and 
compare  it  with  their  placable  and  considerate  spirit  when  an  op- 
portunity for  revenge  presented  itself,  we  confess  we  feel  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  whether  the  arbitrary  appellation  of  savage  is 
always  applied  to  the  right  party. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TBS  BAOHSLOB  HKAB8  TJNWXLOOMB  TmnrOS  OF  HIS  DIBTUIID  JXTBOB- 

DIOnON. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Enciso  at  this  eventful  harbor, 
he  was  surprised  by  the  circumstance  of  a  brigantine  enter- 
ing, and  coming  to  anchor.  To  encounter  a  European  sail  in 
these  almost  unknown  seas,  was  always  a  singular  and  striking 
occurrence ;  but  the  astonishment  of  the  Bachelor  was  mingled 
with  alarm  when,  on  boarding  the  brigantine,  he  found  it  manned 
by  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  embarked  with  Ojeda.  His 
first  idea  was,  that  they  had  mutinied  against  their  commander, 
and  deserted  with  the  vessel.  The  feelings  of  the  magistrate 
were  aroused  within  him  by  the  suspicion,  and  he  determined  to 
take  his  first  step  as  alcalde  mayor,  by  seizing  them,  and  inflict- 
ing on  them  the  severity  of  the  law.  He  altered  his  tone,  how- 
ever, on  conversmg  with  their  resolute  commander.  This  was 
no  other  than  Francisco  Pizarro,  whom  Ojeda  had  left  as  his 
locum  tenens  at  San  Sebastian,  and  who  showed  the  Bachelor  his 
letter  patent,  signed  by  that  unfortunate  governor.  In  &et,  the 
little  brigantine  contained  the  sad  remnant  of  the  once  vaunted 
colony.  After  the  departure  of  Ojeda  in  the  pirate  ship,  his  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  had  lefl  behind  under  the  command  of  Pizarro, 
continued  in  the  fortress  until  the  stipulated  term  of  fifty  days 
had  expired.  Receiving  no  succor,  and  hearing  no  tidings  of 
Ojeda,  they  then  determined  to  emoark  and  sail  for  Hispaniola ; 
but  here  an  unthought  of  difficulty  presented  itself :  they  were 
seventy  in  number,  and  the  two  brigantines  which  had  been  left 
with  them  were  incapable  of  taking  so  many.    They  came  to  the 
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forlorn  agreement,  therefore,  to  remain  until  famine,  sickness, 
and  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians  should  reduce  their  num- 
ber to  the  capacity  of  the  brigantines.  A  brief  space  of  time  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  They  then  prepared  for  the  voyage. 
Four  mares  which  had  been  kept  alive,  as  terrors  to  the  Indians, 
were  killed,  and  salted  for  searstores.  Then  taking  whatever 
other  articles  of  provisions  remained,  they  embarked  and  made 
sail.  One  brigantine  was  commanded  by  Pizarro,  the  other  by 
one  Valenzuela. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when,  in  a  storm,  a  sea  struck 
the  crazy  vessel  of  Valenzuela  with  such  violence,  as  to  cause  it 
to  founder  with  all  its  crew.  The  other  brigantine  was  so  near, 
that  the  mariners  witnessed  the  struggles  of  their  drowning  com- 
panions, and  heard  their  cries.  Some  of  the  sailors,  with  the 
common  disposition  to  the  marvellous,  declared  that  they  beheld 
a  great  whale,  or  some  other  monster  of  the  deep,  strike  the 
vessel  with  its  tail,  and  either  stave  in  its  sides  or  shatter  the 
rudder,  so  as  to  cause  the  shipwreck.*  The  surviving  brigantine 
then  made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  harbor  of  Garthagena^  to 
seek  provisions. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  acobunt  rendered  to  the  Bachelor  by 
Pizarro,  of  his  destined  jurisdiction.  Enciso,  however,  was  of 
a  confident  mind  and  sanguine  temperament,  and  trusted  to  re- 
store all  things  to  order  and  prosperity  on  his  arrival. 

*  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  viL  cap.  10. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CBT78ADB  OV  THE  BAOHELOB  ENOISO  AGAINST  TBB  BBFULCHBBS  OW 

ZBNU. 

Thb  Bachelor  £nciso,a8  has  been  shown,  was  a  man  of  the  sword 
as  well  as  of  the  robe ;  having  doubtless  imbibed  a  passion  for 
military  exploit  from  his  intimacy  with  the  discoverers.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  at  Carthagena,  he  was  visited  by  an  impulse  of 
the  kind,  and  undertook  an  enterprise  that  would  have  been 
worthy  of  his  friend  Ojeda.  He  had  been  told  by  the  Indians, 
that  about  twenty-five  leagues  to  the  west  lay  a  province  called 
Zenu,  the  mountains  of  which  abounded  with  the  finest  gold. 
This  was  washed  down  by  torrents  during  the  rainy  season,  in 
such  quantities,  that  the  natives  stretched  nets  across  the  rivers 
to  catch  the  largest  particles ;  some  of  which  were  said  to  be  as 
large  as  eggs. 

The  idea  of  taking  gold  in  nets  captivated  the  imagination  of 
the  Bachelor,  and  his  cupidity  was  still  more  excited  by  further 
accounts  of  this  wealthy  province.  He  was  told  that  Zenu  was 
the  general  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Indian  tribes  throughout 
tJie  country,  whither  they  brought  their  dead,  and  buried  them, 
according  to  their  custom,  decorated  with  their  most  precious 
ornaments. 

It  appeared  to  him  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  that  there 
must  be  an  immense  accumulation  of  riches  in  the  Indian  tombs, 
from  the  golden  ornaments  that  had  been  buried  with  the  dead 
through  a  long  series  of  generations.  Fired  with  the  thought, 
he  determined  to  make  a  foray  into  this  province,  and  to  sack  the 
sepulchres !  Neither  did  he  feel  any  compunctions  at  the  idea 
Vol.  III.— 6 
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of  plundering  the  dead,  considering  the  deceased  as  pagans  and 
infidels,  who  had  forfeited  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave,  by 
having  been  buried  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
idolatrous  religion. 

Enciso,  accordingly,  made  sail  from  Carthageua,  and  landed 
with  his  forces  on  the  coast  of  Zenu.  Here  he  was  promptly 
opposed  by  two  caciques,  at  the  head  of  a  lai^e  band  of  war- 
riors. The  Bachelor,  though  he  had  thus  put  on  the  soldier,  re- 
tained sufficient  of  the  spirit  of  his  former  calling,  not  to  enter 
into  quarrel  without  taking  care  to  have  the  law  on  his  side ; 
he  proceeded  r^ularly,  therefore,  according  to  the  legal  form 
recently  enjoined  by  the  crown.  He  caused  to  be  read  and  in- 
terpreted to  the  caciques  the  same  formula  used  by  Ojeda,  ex- 
pounding the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  the  right  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  to  all  these  lands,  by 
virtue  of  a  grant  from  his  holiness.  The  caciques  listened  to  the 
whole  very  attentively  and  without  interruption,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Indian  courtesy.  They  then  replied,  that,  as  to  the 
assertion  that  there  was  but  one  Grod,  the  sovereign  of  heaven  and 
earth,  it  seemed  to  them  good,  and  that  such  must  be  the  case ; 
but  as  to  the  doctrine  that  the  pope  was  regent  of  the  world  in 
place  of  God,  and  that  he  had  made  a  grant  of  their  country,  to 
the  Spanish  king,  they  observed  that  the  pope  must  have  been 
drunk  to  give  away  what  was  not  his,  and  the  king  must  have 
been  somewhat  mad  to  ask  at  his  hands  what  belonged  to  others. 
They  added,  that  they  were  lords  of  those  lands,  and  needed  no 
other  sovereign,  and  if  this  king  should  come  to  take  possession, 
they  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  a  pole ;  that  being 
their  mode  of  dealing  with  their  enemies.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  custom,  they  pointed  out  to  Enciso  the  very  uncomfortable 
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spectacle  of  a  row  of  grisly  heads  impaled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Nothing  daunted  either  by  the  reply  or  the  illustration,  the 
Bachelor  menaced  them  with  war  and  slavery,  as  the  conse- 
quences of  their  refusal  to  believe  and  submit.  They  replied  by 
threatening  to  put  his  head  upon  a  pole,  as  a  representative  of 
his  sovereign.  The  Bachelor,  having  furnished  them  with  the 
law,  now  proceeded  to  the  commentary.  He  attacked  the  In- 
dians, routed  them,  and  took  one  of  the  caciques  prisoner ;  but 
in  the  skirmish  two  of  his  men  were  slightly  wounded  with 
poboned  arrows,  and  died  raving  with  torment* 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  crusade  against  the  sep- 
ulchres was  attended  with  any  lucrative  advantage.  Perhaps  the 
experience  he  had  received  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  of 
the  &tal  effects  of  their  poisoned  arrows,  prevented  his  penetrat- 
ing into  the  land  with  his  scanty  force.  Certain  it  is,  the  reputed 
wealth  of  Zenu,  and  the  tale  of  its  fishery  for  gold  with  nets,  re- 
mained unascertained  and  uncontradicted,  and  were  the  cause  of 
subsequent  and  disastrous  enterprises.  The  Bachelor  contented 
himself  with  his  victory,  and  returning  to  his  ships,  prepared  to 
continue  his  voyage  for  the  seat  of  government  established  by 
Ojeda  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 

*  The  above  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Bachelor  Enciflco  himself,  hi  a 
Geographical  Work  enUtled  8uma  de  Oeographia^  which  he  published  in 
Seville,  in  1619.  As  the  replj  of  the  poor  savaftes  contains  something  of 
natural  logic,  we  give  a  part  of  it  as  reported  by  the  Bachelor.  Respon- 
dieron  me :  que  en  lo  que  dezia  que  no  avia  sino  un  dios,  y  que  este  gov- 
emaba  el  cielo  y  la  tierra,  y  que  era  seiior  de  todo,  que  les  parecia  y  que  asi 
debia  ser :  pero  que  en  lo  que  dezia  que  el  papa  era  sefior  de  todo  el  universo 
en  logar  de  dios,  y  que  el  avia  fecho  merced  de  aquella  tierra  al  rey  de 
OastiDa ;  dlxeron  que  el  papa  debiera  estar  boracho  quando  lo  hizo,  pues 
daba  lo  que  no  era  suyo,  y  que  el  rey  que  pedia  y  tomava  tal  merced  debia 
ser  algon  loco  pues  pedia  lo  que  era  de  otros,  &c 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  BA.OHSLOB  ABBIYEd  AT  8AN  SEBASTIAN. — HIS  DISA8TBB8  THXBl^ 
AND  SUBSEQXTENT  EXPLOITS  AT  DABIBN. 

It  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  peremptory  exer- 
cise of  his  authority  as  alcalde  muyor,that  Enciso  prevailed  upon 
the  crew  of  Pizarro  to  return  with  him  to  the  fated  shores  of  San 
Sebastian.  He  at  length  arrived  in  sight  of  the  long  wished-f<»' 
seat  of  his  anticipated  power  and  authority ;  but  here  he  was 
doomed  like  his  principal,  Ojeda,  to  meet  with  nothing  but  mis- 
fortune. On  entering  the  harbor,  his  vessel  struck  on  a  rock  on 
the  eastern  point.  The  rapid  currents  and  tumultuous  waves  rent 
it  to  pieces ;  the  crew  escaped  with  great  difficulty  to  the  brigao- 
tine  of  Pizarro ;  a  little  flour,  cheese  and  biscuit,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  arms  were  saved,  but  the  horses,  mares,  swine,  and 
other  colonial  supplies  were  swept  away,  and  the  unfortunate 
Bachelor  beheld  the  proceeds  of  several  years  of  prosperous  liti- 
gation swallowed  up  in  an  instant 

His  dream  of  place  and  dignity  seemed  equally  on  the  point 
of  vanishing ;  for,  on  landing,  he  found  liie  fortress  and  its  adja- 
cent houses  mere  heaps  of  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  with  fire 
by  the  Indians. 

For  a  few  days  the  Spaniards  maintained  themselves  with 
palm  nuts,  and  with  the  flesh  of  a  kind  of  wild  swine,  of  which 
they  met  with  several  herds.  These  supplies  failing,  the  Badi- 
elor  sallied. forth  with  a  hundred  men  to  forage  the  country. 
They  were  waylaid  by  three  Indians,  who  discharged  all  the 
arrows  in  their  quivers  with  incredible  rapidity,  wounded  several 
Spaniards,  and  then  fled  with  a  swiftness  that  defied  pursuit; 
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The  Spaniards  returned  to  the  harbor  in  dismay.  All  their 
dread  of  the  lurking  savages  and  their  poisoned  weapons  revived, 
and  they  insisted  upon  abandoning  a  place  marked  out  for  dis- 
aster. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  was  himself  disheartened  at  the  situation 
of  this  boasted  coital  of  San  Sebastian  ;  but  whither  could  he 
go  where  the  same  misfortunes  might  not  attend  him  ?  In  this 
moment  of  doubt  and  despondency,  Vasoo  NufLez,  the  same  ab- 
sconding debtor  who  had  been  smuggled  on  board  in  the  cask, 
stepped  forward  to  give  counsel.  He  informed  the  Bachelor, 
that  several  years  previous  he  had  sailed  along  that  coast  with 
Bodrigo  de  Bastides.  They  had  explored  the  whole  Gulf  of 
Uraba ;  and  he  well  remembered  an  Indian  village  situated  on 
the  western  side,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  the  natives  called 
Darien«  Tlie  country  around  was  fertile  and  abundant,  and  was 
said  to  possess  mines  of  gold ;  and  the  natives,  though  a  warlike 
race,  never  made  use  of  poisoned  weapons.  He  offered  to  guide 
the  Badielor  to  this  place,  where  they  might  get  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  even  found  their  colony. 

The  Spaniards  hailed  the  words  of  Vasco  Nuriez,  as  if  reveal- 
ing a  land  of  promise.  The  Bachelor  adopted  his  advice,  and, 
guided  by  him,  set  sail  for  the  village,  determined  to  eject  the 
inhabitants,  and  take  possession  of  it  as  the  scat  of  government. 
Arrived  at  the  river,  he  landed,  put  his  men  in  martial  array, 
and  marched  along  the  banks.  The  place  was  governed  by  a 
brave  cacique  named  Zemaco.  He  sent  off  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  a  place  of  safety,  and,  posting  himself  with  five  hundred 
of  his  warriors  on  a  height,  prepared  to  give  the  intruders  a  warm 
reception.  The  Bachelor  was  a  discoverer  at  all  points,  pious, 
daring,  and  rapacious.    On  beholding  this  martial  array,  he  reck 
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ommended  himself  and  his  followers  to  God,  making  a  vow  m 
their  name  to  "  Our  Lady  of  Antigua,"  whose  image  is  adored 
with  great  devotion  in  Seville,  that  the  first  church  and  town 
which  they  built  should  be  dedicated  to  her,  and  that  they  would 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Seville  to  offer  the  spoils  of  the  heathen 
at  her  shrine.  Having  thus  endeavored  to  propitiate  the  &vor 
of  Heaven,  and  to  retain  the  holy  Virgin  in  his  cause,  he  noxt 
proceeded  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  followers.  Doubting  that 
they  might  have  some  lurking  dread  of  poisoned  arrows,  he  ex- 
acted from  them  all  an  oath  that  they  would  not  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  foe,  whatever  might  happen.  Never  did  warrior  enta* 
into  battle  with  more  preliminary  forms  and  covenants  than  the 
Bachelor  Enciso.  All  these  pohits  being  arranged,  he  assumed 
the  soldier,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  such  valor,  that,  though 
they  made  at  first  a  show  of  fierce  resistance,  they  were  soon  put 
to  flight,  and  many  of  them  slain.  The  Bachelor  entered  the 
village  in  triumph,  took  possession  of  it  by  unquestionable  right 
of  conquest,  and  plundered  all  the  hamlets  and  houses  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  ;  collecting  great  quantities  of  food  and  cotton, 
with  bracelets,  anklets,  plates,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  to 
the  value  of  ten  thousand  castellanos.*  His  heart  was  wonder- 
fully elated  by  his  victory  and  his  booty ;  his  followers,  also^ 
after  so  many  hardships  and  disasters,  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy  at  this  turn  of  good  fortune,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  established  in  this  village, 
to  which,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  Enciso  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien. 

*  Equivalent  to  a  present  sum  of  58,269  doDan. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TAX  BAOHELOB  ENOIBO  UNDEBTAXES  THE  COMMAND. — HIS  DOWITFAIX. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  now  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  civil 
functions  as  alcalde  mayor,  and  lieutenant  of  the  absent  gover 
nor,  Ojeda.  His  first  edict  was  stem  and  peremptory  ;  he  for- 
bade  all  trafficking  with  the  natives  for  gold,  on  private  aocount, 
under  pain  of  death.  This  was  in  conformity  to  royal  com- 
mand ;  but  it  was  little  platable  to  men  who  had  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  in  the  hopes  of  enjoying  free  trade,  lawless  liberty,  and 
golden  gains.  They  murmured  among  themselves,  and  insin- 
uated that  Enciso  intended  to  reserve  all  the  profit  to  himself. 

Vasco  Nufiez  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
discontent.  He  had  risen  to  consequence  among  his  fellow-ad- 
venturers, from  having  guided  them  to  this  place,  and  from  his 
own  intrinsic  qualities ;  being  hardy,  bold,  and  intelligent,  and 
possessing  the  random  spirit  and  open-handed  generosity  common 
to  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  calculated  to  dazzle  and  delight  the 
multitude. 

He  bore  no  good  will  to  the  Bachelor,  rooUecting  his  threat 
of  landing  him  on  an  uninhabited  island,  when  he  escaped  in  a 
cask  from  San  Domingo.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  make  a  party 
against  him,  and  to  unseat  him  from  his  command.  He  attacked 
him  in  his  own  way,  with  legal  weapons,  questioning  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  pretensions.  The  boundary  line,  he  observed,  which 
separated  the  jurisdictions  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  ran  through  the 
centre  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  The  village  of  Darien  lay  on  the 
western  side,  which  had  been  allotted  to  Nicuesa.  Enciso,  there- 
fore, as  alcalde  mayor  and  lieutenant  of  Ojeda,  could  have  no 
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jurisdiction  here,  and  his  assumed  authority  was  a  sheer  usurpa- 
tion. 

The  Spaniards,  already  incensed  at  the  fiscal  r^ulations  of 
Enciso,  were  easily  convinced  j  so  with  one  accord  they  refused 
allegiance  to  him ;  and  the  unfortunate  Bachelor  found  the  chair 
of  authority  to  which  he  had  so  fondly  and  anxiously  aspired, 
suddenly  wrested  from  under  him,  before  he  had  well  time  to 
take  his  seat. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PERPLEXITIES  AT  THE  COLONT. — ABBITAL  OF  00LMENARB8. 

To  depose  the  Bachelor  had  been  an  easy  matter,  for  most  m^ 
are  ready  to  assist  in  pulling  down ;  but  to  choose  a  sucoeaeor 
was  a  task  of  far  more  difficulty.  The  people  at  first  agreed  to 
elect  mere  civil  magistrates,  and  accordingly  appointed  Vasoo 
Nurlez  and  one  Zenudio  as  alcaldes,  together  with  a  cavalier  of 
some  merit  of  the  name  of  Valdivia,  as  regidor.  They  soon, 
however,  became  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  it  was 
generally  considered  advisable  to  vest  the  authority  in  one  per- 
son. Who  this  person  should  be  was  now  the  question.  Some 
proposed  Nicuesa,  as  they  were  within  his  province ;  others  were 
strenuous  for  Vasco  Nuflez.  A  violent  dispute  ensued,  which 
was  carried  on  with  such  heat  and  obstinacy,  that  many,  anxious 
for  a  quiet  life,-  declared  it  would  be  better  to  reinstate  Endeo 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  king  should  be  known. 

In  the  height  of  these  fiw^tious  altercations,  the  Spaniards  were 
aroused  one  day  by  the  thundering  of  cannon  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gulf,  and  beheld  columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
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hills.  Astonished  at  signak  of  civilized  man  on  these  wild  shores, 
they  replied  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  a  short  time  two  ships 
were  seen  standing  across  the  gulf.  They  proved  to  be  an  arma- 
ment commanded  by  one  Bodrigo  de  Colmenares,  and  were  in 
search  of  Niouesa  with  supplies.  They  had  met  with  the  usual 
luck  of  adventurers  on  this  disastrous  coast,  storms  at  sea  and 
savage  foes  on  shore,  and  many  of  their  number  had  fallen  by 
poisoned  arrows.  Colmenares  had  touched  at  San  Sebastian,  to 
learn  tidings  of  Nicuesa ;  but,  finding  the  fortress  in  ruins,  had 
made  signals,  in  hopes  of  being  heard  by  the  Spsniards,  should 
they  be  yet  lingering  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  arrival  of  Colmenares  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  feuds  of  the  colonists.  He  distributed  proyisicns  among 
them,  and  gained  their  hearts.  Then,  representing  the  legitimate 
right  of  Nicuesa  to  the  command  of  all  that  psrt  of  the  coast  as 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  king,  he  persuaded  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  therefore,  that  he  should  cruise  along  the  coast  in  search 
of  Nicuesa,  and  that  Diego  de  Albitez,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  law,  called  the  Bachelor  Corral,  should  accompany  him  as 
ambassadors,  to  inrite  that  cayalier  to  come  and  assume  the  gov* 
emment  of  Darien. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OOUfSRAfiSS  OCXS  IN  QUSST  OF  NIOUISA. 

RoDRioo  DK  CoLMBNARKs  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward, looking  into  every  bay  and  harbor,  but  for  a  long  time 
without  success.    At  length  one  day  he  discovered  a  Inrigantine 
Vol.  IIL— «• 
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summoned  a  meeting  of  the  prhioipal  inhabitants.  A  blessed 
change  we  have  made,"  said  they,  in  summoning  tiiis  Diego  de 
Nicuesa  to  the  command  !  We  have  called  in  the  stork  to  take 
the  rule,  who  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  devoured  us." 
They  then  related,  with  the  usual  exaggeration,  the  unguarded 
threats  which  had  fallen  from  Nicuesa,  and  instanced  his  treatment 
of  Olano  as  a  proof  of  a  tyrannous  and  ungrateful  disposition. 

The  words  of  the  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  his  associate 
produced  a  violent  agitation  among  the  people,  especially  among 
those  who  had  amassed  treasures,  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
funded. Nicuesa,  too,  by  a  transaction  which  almost  destroys 
sympathy  in  his  fovor,  gave  time  for  Uieir  passions  to  ferment. 
On  his  way  to  Darien,  he  stopped  for  several  days  among  a 
group  of  small  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Indians  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.  While  committing  these  outrages  against 
humanity,  he  sent  forward  Juan  de  Cayzedo  in  a  boat,  to  an- 
nounce his  coming.  His  messenger  had  a  private  pique  against 
him,  and  played  him  false.  He  assured  the  people  of  Darien, 
that  all  they  had  been  told  by  their  envoys  concerning  the  tyranny 
and  ingratitude  of  Nicuesa,  was  true ; — that  he  treated  his  follow- 
ers with  wanton  severity  ;  that  he  took  from  them  all  they  won 
in  battle,  saying  that  the  spoils  were  his  rightful  property ;  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  treat  the  people  of  Darien  in  the  same 
manner.  "  What  folly  is  it  in  you,**  added  he,  "  being  your  own 
masters,  and  in  such  free  condition,  to  send  for  a  tyrant  to  rule 
over  you  !  ** 

The  people  of  Darien  were  convinced  by  this  concurring  tes- 
timony, and  confounded  by  the  overwhelming  evil  they  had  thus 
invoked  upon  their  heads.  They  had  deposed  Enciso  for  his 
severity,  and  they  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  power  of  one 
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veho  threatened  to  be  ten  times  more  severe !  Vasoo  Nufies 
de  Balboa  observed  their  perplexity  aiid  consternation.  He  drew 
them  one  by  one  apart,  and  conversed  ^ith  them  in  private. 
"  You  are  cast  down  in  heart,"  said  he,  "  and  so  you  might  well 
be,  were  the  evil  beyond  all  cure.  But  do  not  despair ;  there  is 
an  effectual  relief,  and  you  hold  it  in  your  hands.  If  you  have 
committed  an  error  in  inviting  Nicuesa  to  Darien,  it  is  easily 
remedied  by  not  receiving  him  when  he  comes !  "  The  obvious* 
ness  and  simplicity  of  the  remedy  struck  every  mind,  and  it  was 
nnanimously  adopted 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OATASTBOPHS  OP  THB  TJNFOBTUNATE  HIOUESA. 

While  tiiis  hostile  plot  was  maturing  at  Darien,  the  unsuspect- 
ing Nicuesa  pursued  his  voyage  leisurely  and  serenely,  and  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  approaching  the 
shore  he  beheld  a  multitude^  headed  by  Vasco  Nufiez,  waiting, 
as  he  supposed,  to  receive  him  with  all  due  honor*  He  was 
about  to  land,  when  the  public  procurator,  or  attorney,  called  to 
him  with  a  loud  voice,  warning  him  not  to  disembark,  but  to 
return  with  all  speed  to  his  government  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Nicuesa  remained  for  a  moment  as  if  thunderstruck  by  so  un- 
looked-for a  salutation.  When  he  recovered  his  self-possession, 
he  reminded  them  that  he  had  come  at  their  own  request ;  he  en- 
treated, therefore,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  land  and  have  an 
explanation,  after  which  he  would  be  ready  to  act  as  they  should 
thfaik  proper.  His  entreaties  only  provoked  insolent  replies,  and 
threats  of  violence,  ^ould  he  venture  to  put  foot  on  shore, 
VouIIL— 6» 
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Night  coming  on,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea,  but  re. 
turned  the  next  morning,  hoping  to  find  this  capricious  people  in 
a  different  mood. 

There  did,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  favorable  change,  for  he 
was  now  invited  to  land.  It  was  a  mere  stratagem,  to  get  him 
in  their  power,  for  no  sooner  did  he  set  foot  on  shore,  than 
the  multitude  rushed  forward  to  seize  him.  Among  his  many 
bodily  endowments,  Nicuesa  was  noted  for  swiflness  of  foot.  He 
now  trusted  to  it  for  safety,  and,  throwing  off  the  dignity  of 
governor,  fled  for  his  life  along  the  shore,  pursued  by  the  rab- 
ble. He  soon  distanced  his  pursuers,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
woods. 

Vasco  Nuflez  de  Balboa,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  birth, 
seeing  this  high-bred  cavalier  reduced  to  such  extremity,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  a  violent  rabble,  repented  of  what  he  had  done. 
He  had  not  anticipated  such  popular  fury,  and  endeavored,  though 
too  late,  to  allay  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  He  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  people  from  pursuing  Nicuesa  into  the  forest,  and 
then  endeavored  to  mollify  the  vindictive  rage  of  his  fellow-al- 
calde, Zaniudio,  whose  hostility  was  quickened  by  the  dread  of 
losing  his  office,  should  the  new  governor  be  received ;  and  who 
was  supported  in  his  boisterous  conduct  by  the  natural  love  of 
the  multitude  for  what  are  called  strong  measures.''  Nicuesa 
now  held  a  parley  with  the  populace,  through  the  mediation  of 
Vasco  Nuilez.  He  begged  that,  if  they  would  not  acknowledge 
him  as  governor,  they  would  at  least  admit  him  as  a  oompanitm. 
This  they  refused,  saying,  that  if  they  admitted  him  in  one  capar 
city,  he  would  end  by  attaining  to  the  other.  He  then  implored 
that,  if  he  could  be  admitted  on  no  other  terms,  they  would  treat 
him  as  a  prisoner,  and  put  him  in  irons,  for  he  would  rather  die 
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among  them  than  return  to  Nombre  de  Dies,  to  perish  of  famine, 
or  by  the  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Vasco  Nunez  exerted  his  eloquence  to 
obtain  some  grace  for  this  unhappy  cavalier.  His  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  vociferations  of  the  multitude.  Among  these 
was  a  noisy,  swaggering  fellow  named  Francisco  Benitez,  a  great 
talker  and  jester,  who  took  a  vulgar  triumph  in  the  distresses  of 
a  cavalier,  and  answered  every  plea  in  his  behalf  with  scoffs  and 
jeers.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  alcalde  Zamudio,  and  under 
bis  patronage  felt  emboldened  to  bluster.  His  voice  was  ever 
uppermost  in  the  general  clamor,  until,  to  the  expostulations 
of  Vasco  Nunez,  he  replied  by  merely  bawling,  with  great  vo- 
ciferation, "  No,  no,  no ! — we  will  receive  no  such  a  fellow 
among  us  as  Nicuesa !  ^  The  patience  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  ex- 
hausted ;  he  availed  himself  of  his  authority  as  alcalde,  and  sud- 
denly, before  his  fellow-magistrate  could  interfere,  ordered  the 
brawling  ruffian  to  be  rewarded  with  a  hundred  lashes,  which 
were  talei  out  roundly  to  him  upon  the  shoulders.* 

Seemg  that  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  to  be  pacified, 
he  sent  word  to  Nicuesa  to  retire  to  his  brigantine,  and  not  to 
venture  on  shora  until  advised  by  him  to  do  so.  The  counsel 
was  fruitless.  Nicuesa,  above  deceit  himself,  suspected  it  not  in 
others.  He  retired  to  his  brigantine,  it  is  true,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  inveigled  on  shore  by  a  deputation  professing  to 
come  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  offers  to  reinstate  him  as 
governor.  He  was  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  set  upon  by 
an  armed  band,  headed  by  the  base-minded  Zamudio,  who  seized 
him,  and  compelled  him,  by  menaces  of  death,  to  swear  that  he 

*  Lm  Casas,  Hist  lod.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6S. 
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would  immediately  depart,  aiid  make  no  delay  in  any  plaoe 
until  he  had  presented  himself  before  the  king  and  council  in 
Castile. 

In  vain  Nicuesa  reminded  them  that  he  was  governor  of  that 
territory,  and  representative  of  the  king,  and  that  they  were 
guilty  of  treason  in  thus  opposing  him  ;  in  vain  he  appealed  to 
their  humanity,  or  protested  before  God  against  their  cruelty 
and  persecution.  The  people  were  in  that  state  of  tumult  when 
they  are  apt  to  add  cruelty  to  injustice.  Not  content  with  ex- 
pelling the  discarded  governor  from  their  shores,  they  allotted 
him  the  worst  vessel  in  the  harbor ;  an  old  crazy  brigantine,  to- 
tally unfit  to  encounler  the  perils  and  labors  of  the  sea. 

Seventeen  followers  embarked  with  him ;  some  being  of  his 
household  and  attached  to  his  person ;  the  rest  were  volunteers, 
who  accompanied  him  out  of  respect  and  sympathy.  The  frail 
bark  set  sail  on  the  first  of  March,  IMl^  and  steered  across  the 
Caribbean  Sea  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of  more ! 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate  the  mysteiy 
that  covers  the  &te  of  the  brigantine  and  its  crew.  A  rumor 
prevailed  some  years  afterwards,  that  several  Spaniards,  wan- 
dering along  the  shore  of  Cuba,  found  the  following  inscription 
carved  on  a  tree : — 

Aqui  feDeei6  el  desdichado  Nicuesa.* 

Hence  it  was  inferred  that  he  and  his  followers  had  landed 
there,  and  been  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Las  Casas,  however, 
discredits  this  story.  He  accompanied  the  first  Spaniards  who 
took  possession  of  Cuba,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  fact,  as  he 

*  Heve  perilled  the  iiofortvziate  Nieneaa. 
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most  probably  would  have  done  had  it  really  occurred.  He  im- 
agines, rather,  that  the  crazy  bark  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
storms  and  currents  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  that  the  crew  per- 
ished with  hanger  and  thirst,  having  been  but  scantily  supplied 
with  provisions.  The  good  old  bishop  adds,  with  the  supersti- 
tious feeling  prevalent  in  that  age,  that  a  short  time  before  Ni- 
cuesa  sailed  from  Spain  on  his  expedition,  an  astrologer  warned 
him  not  to  depart  on  the  day  he  had  appointed,  or  under  a  cer- 
tain sign ;  the  cavalier  replied,  however,  that  he  had  less  confi- 
dence in  the  stars  than  in  God  who  made  them.  I  recollect, 
moreover,"  adds  Las  Caaas,  "  that' about  this  time  a  comet  was 
seen  over  this  island  of  Ilispaniola,  which,  if  I  do  not  foi^et,  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  sword ;  and  it  was  said  that  a  monk  warned 
several  of  those  about  to  embark  with  Nicuesa,  to  avoid  that 
captain,  for  the  heavens  foretold  he  was  destined  to  be  lost.  The 
same,  however,"  he  concludes,  might  be  said  of  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  who  sailed  at  the  same  time,  yet  returned  to  San  Do- 
mingo, and  died  in  his  bed."  * 

*  Las  Casas,  nt  sup.  cap.  68. 
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VASCO  NMEZ  DE  BALBOA, 


DIBCOYEBEB  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCBAV. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FAOnOire  OF  DABIBK. — VA800  NUSKZ  SLBVATBD  TO  THE  OOlOCAHn. 

rXTE  have  traced  the  disastrouR  fortunes  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 


'  *  and  Di^o  de  Nicuesa ;  we  have  now  to  record  the  story  of 
Vasco  Nuilez  de  Balboa,  an  adventurer  equally  daring,  &r  more 
renowned,  and  not  less  unfortunate,  who  in  a  manner  rose  upon 
their  ruins. 

When  the  bark  disappeared  from  view  which  bore  the  ill- 
starred  Nicuesa  from  the  shores  of  Darien,  the  community  re- 
lapsed into  factions,  as  to  who  should  have  the  rule.  The  Bach- 
elor Enciso  insisted  upon  his  claims  as  paramount,  but  met  with 
a  powerful  opponent  in  Vasco  Nunez,  who  had  become  a  great 
favorite  with  the  people,  from  his  frank  and  fearless  character, 
and  his  winning  affability.  In  fact,  he  was  peculiarly  calculated 
to  manage  the  fiery  and  factious,  yet  generous  and  susceptible, 
nature  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  the  Spaniards,  though  proud  and 
resentful,  and  impatient  of  indignity  or  restraint,  are  easily  daz- 
zled by  valor,  and  won  by  courtesy  and  kindness.  Vasco  Nuficx 
had  the  external  requisites  also  to  captivate  the  multitude.  He 
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was  now  about  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  tall,  well-formed,  and 
vigorous,  with  reddish  hair,  and  an  open,  prepossessing  counte- 
nance. His  o&ce  of  alcalde,  while  it  clothed  him  with  influence 
and  importance,  tempered  those  irr^ilar  and  dissolute  habits  he 
might  have  indulged  while  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune ;  and  his 
superior  talent  soon  gave  him  a  complete  ascendency  over  his 
official  colleague  Zamudio.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  set  on  foot 
a  vigorous  opposition  to  Enciso.  Still  he  proceeded  according 
to  the  forms  of  law,  and  suminoned  the  Bachelor  to  trial,  on  the 
diarge  of  usurping  the  powers  of  alcalde  mayor,  on  the  mere  ap 
pointment  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  whose  jurisdiction  did  not  extend 
to  this  province. 

Enciso  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  pleaded  his  cause  skilfully ; 
but  his  claims  were,  in  fact,  fallacious,  and,  had  they  not  been 
so,  he  had  to  deal  with  men  who  cared  little  for  law ;  who  had 
been  irritated  by  his  legal  exactions,  and  who  were  disposed  to 
be  governed  by  a  man  of  the  sword  rather  than  of  the  robe. 
He  was  readily  found  guilty,  therefore,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  This  was  a  violent  verdict, 
and  rashly  executed ;  but  justice  seemed  to  grow  fierce  and  wild 
when  transplanted  to  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World.  Still 
there  is  no  place  where  wrong  can  be  committed  with  impunity  ; 
the  oppression  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso,  though  exercised  under 
the  forms  of  law,  and  in  a  region  remote  from  the  pale  of  civil- 
ized life,  redounded  to  the  eventful  injury  o(  Vasco  Nufiez,  and 
contributed  to  blast  the  fiiiits  of  that  ambition  it  was  intended 
to  promote. 

The  fortunes  of  the  enterprising  Bachelor  had  mdeed  nm 
slrangely  counter  to  the  prospects  with  which  he  had  embarked 
at  San  Domingo ;  he  had  become  a  culprit  at  the  bar  instead  of 
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a  judge  upon  the  bench ;  and  now  was  left  to  ruminate  in  a 
prison^  on  the  &ilure  of  his  late  attempt  at  general  command. 
His  friends,  however^  interceded  warmly  in  his  behalf  and  at 
length  obtained  his  release  from  confinement,  and  permission 
for  him  to  return  to  Spain.  Vasco  Nufiez  foresaw  that  the  law- 
yer would  be  apt  to  plead  his  cause  more  effectually  at  the  court 
of  Castile,  than  he  had  done  before  the  partial  and  prejudiced 
tribunal  of  Darien.  He  prevailed  upon  his  fellow-alcalde  Zamu- 
dio,  therefore,  who  was  implicated  with  him  in  the  late  transao* 
tious,  to  return  to  Spain  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  Bachelor, 
so  as  to  be  on  the  spot  to  answer  his  chaises,  and  to  give  a 
vorable  report  of  the  case.  He  was  also  instructed  to  set  forth 
the  services  of  Vasco  Nunez,  both  in  guiding  the  colonists  to 
this  pUioe,  and  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  settlement ;  and  to 
dwell  with  emphasis  on  the  symptoms  of  great  riches  in  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  alcalde  embarked  in  a  small  caravel ;  - 
and,  as  it  was  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  Vasco  Nufiez  sent  his  oaa- 
fidential* friend,  the  regidor  Valvidia,  to  that  island,  to  obtain  pro- 
visions and  recruits.  He  secretly  put  into  his  hands  a  round 
sum  of  gold,  as  a  present  to  Miguel  de  Pasaroonte,  the  royal 
treasurer  of  Hispaniola,  whom  he  knew  to  have  great  credit 
with  the  king,  and  to  be  invested  with  extensive  powers,  craving 
at  the  same  time  his  protection  in  the  New  World  and  his  influ- 
ence at  court. 

Having  taken  these  shrewd  precautions,  Vasco  Nunes  saw 
the  caravel  depart  without  dismay,  though  bearing  to  Spain  his 
most  dangerous  enemy ;  he  consoled  himself,  moreover,  with 
the  reflection  that  it  likewise  bore  off  his  fellow-aloslde  Zamudic^ 
and  thus  lefl  him  in  sole  command  of  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

BZPBDinON  TO  OOTBA. — TA80O  N179BZ  BB0IITB8  TBX  DAUeHTEB  OF  ▲ 
OAOIQUX  AS  H08TAGB. 

Vasco  NuilBs  now  exerted  himself  to  prove  capacity  for 
liie  gOYemmeiit  to  which  he  had  aspired ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
no  proof  was  more  convincing  to  King  Ferdinand  than  ample 
remittances,  and  that  gold  covered  all  sins  in  the  New  World, 
his  first  object  was  to  discover  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
most  abounded  in  the  precious  metals.  Hearing  exa^erated 
reports  of  the  riches  of  a  province  about  thirty  leagues  distant, 
called  Coyba,  he  sent  Francisco  Pizarro  with  six  men  to  ex- 
plore it. 

The  cacique  Zemaoo,  the  native  lord  of  Darien,  who  cherished 
a  bitter  hostility  against  the  European  intruders,  and  hovered 
with  his  warriors  about  the  settlement,  received  notice  of  this 
detachment  from*  his  spies,  and  planted  himself  in  ambush  to 
waylay  and  destroy  it.  The  Spaniards  had  scarcely  proceeded 
three  leagues  along  the  course  of  the  river,  when  a  host  of  sav- 
ages burst  upon  them  from  the  surrounding  thickets,  uttering 
«  frightful  yells,  and  discharging  showers  of  stones  and  arrows. 
Pizarro  and  his  men,  though  sorely  bruised  and  wounded,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  slew  many,  wounded  more,  and  put 
tbe  rest  to  flight ;  but  fearing  another  assault,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat,  leaving  one  of  their  companions,  Francisco  Hernan,  dis- 
abled on  the  field.  They  arrived  at  the  settlement  crippled  and 
bleeding ;  but  when  Yasco  Nufiez  heard  the  particulars  of  the 
action,  his  anger  was  roused  against  Pizarro,  and  he  ordered 
him^  though  wounded,  to  return  immediately  and  recover  the 
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disabled  man.  "  Let  it  not  be  said,  for  shame,"  said  he,  that 
Spaniards  fled  before  savages,  and  left  a  comrade  in  their  hands ! " 
Pizarro  felt  the  rebuke,  returned  to  the  scene  of  combat,  and 
brought  oflT  Francisco  Heman  in  safety. 

Nothing  having  been  heard  of  Nicuesa  since  his  departure, 
Vasoo  Nullez  despatched  two  brigantines  for  those  followers  of 
that  unfortunate  advetiturer  who  had  remained  at  Nombre  de 
Dios.  They  were  overjoyed  at  being  rescued  from  their  forlorn 
situation,  and  conveyed  to  a  settlement  where  there  was  some 
prospect  of  comfortable  subsistence.  The  brigantines,  in  coast- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Isthmus,  picked  up  two  Spaniards,  clad  in 
painted  skins,  and  looking  as  wild  as  the  native  Indians.  These 
men,  to  escape  some  punishment,  had  fled  from  the  ship  of  Ni- 
cuesa about  a  year  and  a  half  before,  and  taken  refuge  with  Oa- 
reta,  the  cacique  of  Coyba.  The  savage  chieftain  had  treated 
them  with  hospitable  kindness ;  their  first  return  for  which,  now 
that  they  found  themselves  safe  among  their  countrymen,  was  to 
advise  the  latter  to  invade  the  cacique  in  his  dwelling,  where 
they  assured  them  they  would  find  immense  bofety.  Finding 
their  su^estions  listened  to,  one  of  them  proceeded  to  Darira, 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  any  expedition  that  might  be  set  on  foot ; 
the  other  returned  to  the  cflcique,  to  assist  in  betraying  him. 

Vasco  Nnfiez  was  elated  by  the  intelligence  received  through 
these  vagabonds  of  the  wilderness.  He  chose  a  hundred  and 
thirty  well-armed  and  resolute  men,  and  set  off  for  Coyba. 
The  cacique  received  the  Spaniards  in  his  mansion  with  the  ac- 
customed hospitality  of  a  savage,  setting  before  them  meat  and 
drink,  and  whatever  his  house  afforded ;  but  when  Vasco  Nufies 
asked  for  a  large  supply  of  provisions  for  the  colony,  he  declared 
that  he  had  none  to  spare,  his  people  having  been  prevented  from 
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cultivatiug  the  soil  hy  a  war  which  he  was  waging  with  the 
neighboring  cacique  of  Ponca.  The  Spanish  outcast,  who  had 
remained  to  betray  his  benefactor,  now  took  Vasco  Nufiez  aside, 
and  assured  him  that  the  cacique  had  an  abundant  hoard  of  pro- 
visions in  secret ;  he  advised  him,  however,  to  seem  to  believe 
his  words,  and  to  make  a  pretended  departure  for  Darien  with 
his  troops,  but  to  return  in  the  night  and  take  the  village  by 
surprise.  Vasco  Nunez  adopted  the  advice  of  the  traitor.  He 
took  a  cordial  leave  of  Careta,  and  set  off  for  the  settlement.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  however,  when  the  savages  were  buried  in 
deep  sleep,  Vasco  Nunez  led  his  men  into  the  midst  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  before  the  inhabitants  could  rouse  themselves  to  re- 
sistance, made  captives  of  Careta,  his  wives,  and  children,  and 
many  of  his  people.  He  discovered  also  the  hoard  of  provisions, 
with  which  he  loaded  two  brigantines,  and  returned  with  his 
booty  and  his  captives  to  Darien, 

When  the  unfortimate  cacique  beheld  his  family  in  chains, 
and  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  his  heart  was  wrung  with  despair ; 
"What  have  I  done,"  said  he  to  Vasco  Nunez,  "that  thou 
shouldst  treat  me  thus  cruelly  ?  None  of  thy  people  ever  came 
to  my  land  that  were  not  fed,  and  sheltered,  and  treated  with 
loving  kindness.  When  thou  camest  to  my  dwelling,  did  I  meet 
thee  with  a  javelin  in  my  hand  1  Did  I  not  set  meat  and  drink 
before  thee,  and  welcome  thee  as  a  brother  ?  Set  me  free,  there- 
fore, with  my  family  and  people,  and  we  will  remain  thy  friends. 
We  will  supply  thee  with  provisions,  and  reveal  to  thee  the 
riches  of  the  land.  Dost  thou  doubt  my  faith  ?  Behold  my 
daughter,  I  give  her  to  thee  as  a  pledge  of  friendship.  Take  her 
for  thy  wife,  and  be  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  her  fiimily  and  her 
people !  ^ 
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Vasco  NuSez  felt  the  force  of  these  w  ords,  and  knew  the  im- 
portance  of  forming  a  strong  alliance  among  the  natives.  The 
captive  maid,  also,  as  she  stood  trembling  and  dejected  before 
him,  found  great  favor  in  his  eyes,  for  she  was  young  and  beau* 
tiful.  He  granted,  therefore,  the  prayer  of  the  cacique,  and  ac- 
cepted his  daughter,  engaging,  moreover,  to  aid  the  father  against 
his  enemies,  on  condition  of  his  furnishing  provisions  to  the 
colony. 

Careta  remained  three  days  at  Darien,  during  which  time 
he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Vasco  Nufiez  took 
him  on  board  of  his  ships,  and  showed  him  every  part  of  them. 
He  displayed  before  him  also  the  war-horses,  with  their  armor 
and  rich  caparisons,  and  astonished  him  with  the  thunder  of  ar- 
tillery. Lest  he  should  be  too  much  daunted  by  these  warlike 
spectacles,  he  caused  the  musicians  to  perform  a  harmonious 
concert  on  their  instruments,  at  which  the  cacique  was  lost  in 
admiration.  Thus  having  impressed  him  with  a  wonderful  idea 
of  the  power  and  endowments  of  his  new  allies,  he  loaded  him 
with  presents,  and  permitted  him  to  depart.* 

Careta  returned  joyfully  to  his  territories,  and  his  daughter 
remained  with  Vasco  Nunez,  willingly  for  his  sake  giving  up 
her  family  and  native  home.  They  were  never  married,  but  she 
considered' herself  his  wife,  as  she  really  was,  according  to  the 
usages  of  her  own  country ;  and  he  treated  her  with  fondness, 
allowing  her  gradually  to  acquire  great  influence  over  him.  To 
his  affection  for  this  damsel,  his  ultimate  ruin  is  in  some  measure 
to  be  ascribed. 

•  P.  Martyr,  deoad.  iiL  cap.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  III, 

TABOO  NUte  HKABS  OV  ±  SEA  B»TOHD  THE  MOTOTAIHB. 

Vasoo  Nunez  kept  his  word  with  the  father  of  his  Indian  beauty. 
Taking  with  him  eighty  men,  and  his  companion  in  arms,  Rod- 
rigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares,  he  repaired  by  sea  to  Coyba,  the 
province  of  the  cacique.  Here  landing,  he  invaded  the  territo- 
Ties  of  Ponca,  the  great  adversary  of  Careta,  Mid  obliged  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  He  then  ravaged  his  lands,  and 
sacked  his  villages,  in  which  he  found  considerable  booty.  Re- 
turning to  Coyba,  where  he  was  joyfully  entertained  by  Careta, 
he  next  made  a  friendly  visit  to  the  adjacent  province  of  Coma- 
gre,  with  was  under  the  sway  of  a  cacique,  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  3000  fighting  men  at  his  command. 

This  province  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  in 
a  beautiful  plain,  twelve  leagues  in  extent.  On  the  approach  of 
Vasco  Nunez,  the  cacique  came  forth  to  meet  him,  attended  by 
seven  sons,  all  fine  young  men,  the  offspring  of  his  various 
wives.  He  was  followed  by  his  principal  chiefs  and  warriors 
and  by  a  multitude  of  his  people.  The  Spaniards  were  conduct- 
ed with  great  ceremony  to  the  village,  where  quarters  were  as- 
signed them,  and  they  were  furnished  with  abundance  of  pro- 
visions,  and  men  and  women  were  appointed  to  attend  upon 
them. 

The  dwelling  of  the  cacique  surpassed  any  they  had  yet  seen 
for  magnitude,  and  for  the  skill  and  solidity  of  the  architecture. 
It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length,  and  eighty  in 
breadth,  founded  upon  great  logs,  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall ; 
while  the  upper  part  was  of  wood  work,  curiously  interwoven, 
Vol.  III.--7 
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and  wrought  with  such  beauty  as  to  cause  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. It  contained  many  commodious  apartments.  There  were 
store-rooms  also ;  one  filled  with  bread,  with  venison,  and  other 
provisions;  another  with  various  spirituous,  beverages,  which 
the  Indians  made  from  maize,  from  a  species  of  the  palm,  and 
from  roots  of  difierent  kinds.  There  was  also  a  great  hall  in  a 
retired  and  secret  part  of  the  building,  wherein  Comagre  pre- 
served the  bodies  of  his  ancestors  and  relatives.  These  had  been 
dried  by  the  fire,  so  as  to  free  them  from  corruption,  and  after- 
wards wrapped  in  mantles  of  cotton,  richly  wrought,  and  inter- 
woven with  pearls  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  with  certain  stones 
held  precious  by  the  natives.  They  were  then  hung  about  the 
hall  with  cords  of  cotton,  and  regarded  with  great  reverence,  if 
not  with  religious  devotion. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  cacique  was  of  a  lofty  and  generous 
spirit,  and  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  his  superior  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity.  Perceiving,  says  old  Peter  Martyr,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  a  "  wandering  kind  of  men,  living  only  by 
shifU  and  spoil,"  he  sought  to  gain  favor  for  himself  and  family 
by  gratifying  their  avarice.  He  gave  Vasco  Nufiez  and  Col- 
menares,  therefore,  4000  ounces  of  gold,  wrought  into  various 
ornaments,  together  with  sixty  slaves,  captives  taken  in  the 
warsr  Vasco  Nufiez  ordered  one-fiflh  of  the  gold  to  be  weighed 
out  and  set  apart  for  the  crown,  and  the  rest  to  be  shared  among 
his  followers. 

The  division  of  the  gold  took  place  in  the  porch  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  Comagre,  in  the  presence  of  the  youthful  cacique  who  had 
made  the  gifl.  As  the  Spaniards  were  weighing  it  out,  a  violent 
quarrel  arose  among  them  as  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  pieoea 
which  fell  to  their  respective  shares.   The  high-minded  savage 
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was  disgusted  at  this  sordid  brawl  among  beings  whom  he  had 
regarded  with  such  reverence.  In  the  first  impulse  of  his  disdain 
he  struck  the  scales  with  his  fist,  and  scattered  the  glittering  gold 
about  the  porch.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  you  quarrel  for 
such  a  trifle  ?  If  this  gold  is  indeed  so  precious  in  your  eyes, 
that  for  it  alone  you  abandon  your  homes,  invade  the  peaceful 
lands  of  others,  and  expose  yourselves  to  such  sufferings  and 
perils,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  region  where  you  may  gratify  your 
wishes  to  the  utmost.  Behold  those  lofty  mountains,"  continued 
he,  pointing  to  the  south ;  "  beyond  these  lies  a  mighty  sea, 
which  may  be  discerned  from  their  summit.  It  is  navigated  by 
people  who  have  vessels  almost  as  large  as  yours,  and  furnished, 
like  them,  with  sails  and  oars.  All  the  streams  which  flow  down 
the  southern  side  of  those  mountains  into  that  sea  abound  in 
gold ;  and  the  kings  who  reign  upon  its  borders  eat  and  drink 
out  of  golden  vessels.  Gold,  in  fact,  is  as  plentiful  and  common 
among  those  people  of  the  south  as  iron  is  among  you  Spaniards." 

Vasco  Nufiez  inquired  eagerly  as  to  the  means  of  penetrating 
to  this  sea,  and  to  the  opulent  regions  on  its  shores.  The 
task,"  replied  the  prince,  "  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  You  must 
pass  through  the  territories  of  many  powerful  caciques,  who  will 
oppose  you  with  hosts  of  warriors.  Some  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  infested  by  fierce  and  cruel  cannibals,  a  wandering,  law- 
less race :  but,  above  all,  you  will  have  to  encounter  the  great 
cacique  Tubanam^,  whose  territories  are  at  the  distance  of  six 
days'  journey,  and  more  ridi  in  gold  than  any  other  province ; 
this  cacique  will  be  sure  to  come  forth  against  you  with  a  mighty 
force.  To  accomplish  your  enterprise,  therefore,  will  require  at 
least  a  thousand  men  armed  like  those  who  follow  you." 

The  youthful  cadque  gave  him  further  information  on  the 
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subject,  collected  firom  yarious  captives  taken  in  battle,  and 
from  one  of  lus  own  naticNif  who  bad  been  for  a  long  time  in 
captivity  to  Tubanama,  the  powerful  cacique  of  the  golden 
realm.  He  moreover  offered  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  words 
by  accompanying  Yasco  Nunez,  in  any  expedition  to  those 
parts,  at  the  head  of  his  &ther's  warriors. 

Such  was  the  first  intimation  received  by  Vasco  Nuflez  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  golden  realms,  and  it  had  an  immedi- 
ate effect  upon  his  whole  character  and  conduct.  This  hitherto 
wandering  and  desperate  man  had  now  an  enterprise  opened  to 
his  ambition,  which,  if  accomplished,  would  elevate  him  to  fiune 
and  fortune,  and  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  great  captains 
and  discoverers  of  the  earth.  Henceforth  the  discovery  of  the 
sea  beyond  the  mountains  was  the  great  object  of  his  thoughts, 
and  his  whole  spirit  seemed  roused  and  ennobled  by  the  idea. 

He  hastened  hb  return  to  Darien,  to  make  the  necessary 
preparataons  for  this  splendid  enterprise.  Before  departing  from 
the  province  of  Comagre,  he  baptized  that  cacique  by  the  name 
of  Don  Carlos,  and  performed  the  same  ceremony  upon  his  sons 
and  several  of  his  subjects ; — ^thus  singularly  did  avarice  and  re- 
ligion go  hand  in  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  discoverers. 

Scarcely  had  Vasco  Nuiiez  returned  to  Darien,  when  the 
-Re^idor  Valdivia  arrived  ftom  Hispaniola,  but  with  no  more 
provisions  than  could  be  brought  in  his  small  caravel.  These 
were  soon  consumed,  and  the  general  scarcity  continued.  It 
was  heightened  by  a  violent  tempest  of  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain,  which  brought  such  torrents  from  the  mountains  that  the 
river  swelled  and  overflowed  its  banks,  laying  waste  all  the  ad- 
jacent fields  which  had  been  cultivated.  In  this  extremity,  Vasco 
Nufiez  despatdied  Valdivia  a  second  time  to  Hispaniola  for  pro- 
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visions.  Animated  also  by  the  loflier  views  of  his  present  am- 
bition, he  wrote  to  Don  Diego  Columbus,  who  governed  at  San 
Domingo,  informing  him  of  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  a 
great  sea  and  opulent  realms  beyond  the  mountains,  and  en- 
treating him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  king  that  one  thousand 
men  might  be  immediately  furnished  him  for  the  prosecution  of 
60  grand  a  discovery.  He  sent  him  also  the  amount  of  fifteen 
thousand  crowns  in  gold,  to  be  remitted  to  the  king,  as  the  royal 
fifths  of  what  had  already  been  collected  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Many  of  his  followers,  likewise,  forwarded  sums  of  gold  to  be 
remitted  to  their  creditors  in  Spain.  In  the  mean  time,  Vasco 
Nunez  prayed  the  admiral  to  yield  him  prompt  succor  to  enable 
him  to  keep  his  footing  in  the  land,  representing  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  maintaining,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  so  vast  a  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  subjection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
izpBDTnoN  or  VAsoo  iru!}sz  in  quest  of  the  ooldbk  temple  of 

nOBATBA. 
[1512.] 

Whil»  Vaaco  Nunez  awaited  the  result  of  this  mission  of  Val- 
divia,  his  active  disposition  prompted  foraging  excursions  into 
the  surrounding  country. 

Among  various  rumors  of  golden  realms  in  the  interior  of 
this  unknown  land,  was  one  concerning  a  province  called  Dobay- 
b%  situated  about  forty  leagues  distant,  on  the  banks  of  a  great 
river  which  emptied  itself  by  several  mouths,  uito  a  comer  of 
the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 
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This  province  derived  its  name,  according  to  Indian  tradition, 
from  'a  mighty  female  of  the  olden  time,  the  mother  of  the  god 
who  created  the  sun  and  moon  and  all  good  things.  She  had 
power  over  the  elements,  sending  thunder  and  lightning  to  laj 
waste  the  lands  of  those  who  displeased  her,  but  showering  down 
fertility  and  abundance  upon  the  possessions  of  her  fiiithful  wor- 
shippers. Others  described  her  as  having  been  an  Indian  princess, 
who  once  reigned  among  the  mountains  of  Dobayba,  and  was 
renowned  throughout  the  land  for  her  supernatural  power  and 
wisdom.  Afler  her  death,  divine  honors  were  paid  her,  and  a 
great  temple  was  erected  for  her  worship.  Hither  the  natives 
repaired  from  fisir  and  near,  on  a  kind  of  pilgrimage,  bearing 
offerings  of  their  most  valuable  effects.  The  caciques  who  ruled 
over  distant  territories  also  sent  golden  tributes,  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  to  be  deposited  in  thb  temple,  and  slaves  to  be  sac- 
rificed at  this  shrine.  At  one  time,  it  was  added,  thb  worship 
fell  into  disuse,  the  pilgrimages  were  discontinued,  and  the  ca- 
ciques neglected  to  send  their  tributes ;  whereupon  the  deity,  as 
a  punishment,  inflicted  a  drought  upon  the  country.  The  springs 
and  fountains  failed,  the  rivers  were  dried  up ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  were  obliged  to  descend  into  the  plains,  where 
they  digged  pits  and  wells,  but  these  likewise  failing,  a  great 
part  of  the  nations  perished  with  thirst  The  remainder  hastened 
to  propitiate  the  deity  by  tributes  and  sacrifices,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  her  displeasure.  In  consequence  of  offerings 
of  the  kind,  made  for  generations  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  temple  was  said  to  be  filled  with  treasure,  and  its  walls  to 
be  covered  with  golden  gifts.*  In  addition  to  the  tale  of  this 
temple,  the  Indians  gave  marvellous  accounts  of  the  general 

•  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  cap.  6.    Idem,  decad.  vii.  cap.  la 
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wealth  of  this  province,  dedaring  that  it  abounded  with  mines 
of  gold,  the  veins  of  which  reached  from  the  dwelling  of  the  ca- 
cique to  the  borders  of  his  dominions. 

To  penetrate  to  tliis  territory,  and  above  all,  to  secure  the 
treasures  of  the  golden  temple,  was  an  enterprise  suited  to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards.  Vasco  Nunez  chose  one 
hundred  and  seventy  of  his  hardiest  men  for  the  purpose.  Em- 
barking them  in  two  brigantines  and  a  number  of  canoes,  he  set 
sail  from  Darien,  and,  ader  standing  about  nine  leagues  to  the 
east,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Juan,  or  the 
Great  River  of  St.  John,  also  called  the  Atrato,  which  is  since 
ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Darien.  Hero 
he  detached  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares  with  one-third  of 
his  forces,  to  explore  the  stream,  while  he  himself  proceeded 
with  the  residue  to  another  branch  of  the  river,  which  he  was 
told  flowed  from  the  province  of  Dobayba,  and  which  he  ascend- 
ed, flushed  with  sanguine  expectations.* 

His  old  enemy  Zemaco,  the  cacique  of  Darien,  however,  had 
discovered  the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  had  taken  measures 
to  disappoint  it ;  repairing  to  the  province  of  Dobayjba,  he  had 

*  lo  recording  this  expedition,  the  author  has  foDowed  the  old  Spanish 
nmmtives,  written  when  the  face  of  the  country  was  but  little  known,  and 
be  was  much  perplexed  to  reconcile  the  accounts  given  of  numerous  streams 
with  the  riTers  laid  down  on  modem  maps.  By  a  clear  and  Judicious  ex- 
planation, giren  in  the  recent  work  of  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana,  it  appears 
that  the  different  streams  explored  by  Vasco  Knfies  and  Colmenares  were 
•n  braoches  of  one  grand  river,  which,  descending  fh>m  the*  mountains  of 
the  interior,  winds  about  in  crystal  streams  among  the  plains  and  morasses 
bordering  the  bottom  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  discharges  itself  by 
various  months  into  the  gulf.  In  fact,  the  stream  which  ran  by  the  infant 
4»ty  of  Santo  Maria  de  la  Antigua  was  but  one  of  its  branches,  a  fact  entire^ 
unknown  to  Vasco  Kufies  and  his  companions. 
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prevailed  upon  its  cacique  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaa' 
iards,  leaving  his  country  deserted. 

Vasco  Nufiez  found  a  village  situated  in  a  marshy  neighbor- 
hood, on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  mistook  it  for  the  residence 
of  the  cacique :  it  was  silent  and  abandoned.  There  was  not  an 
Indian  to  be  met  with,  from  whom  he  could  obtain  any  infbrmar 
tion  about  the  country,  or  who  could  guide  him  to  the  gold^ 
temple.  He  was  disappointed,  also,  in  his  hopes  of  obtainmg  a 
supply  of  provisions,  but  he  found  weapons  of  various  kinds 
hanging  in  the  deserted  houses,  and  gathered  jewels  and  pieces 
of  gold  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  castellanos.  Discouraged 
by  the  savage  look  of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  which  was 
perplexed  by  deep  morasses,  and  having  no  guides  to  aid  him  in 
exploring  it,  he  put  all  the  booty  he  had  collected  into  two  large 
canoes,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Here  he 
was  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  nearly  wrecked  his  two 
brigantines,  and  obliged  him  to  throw  a  great  part  of  their  car- 
goes overboard.  The  two  canoes  containing  the  booty  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  raging  sea,  and  all  their  crews  perished. 

Thus  baffled  and  tempest-tost,  Vasco  Nufiez  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  what  is  termed  the  Grand  River,  which 
he  ascended,  and  rejoined  Colmenares  and  his  detachmenU 
They  now  extended  their  excursions  up  a  stream  which  emptied 
itself  into  the  Grand  River,  and  which,  from  the  dark  hue  of  its 
waters,  they  called  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Black  River.  They  also 
explored  certain  other  tributary  streams,  branching  from  it» 
though  not  without  occasional  skirmishes  with  the  natives. 

Ascending  one  of  these  minor  rivers  with  a  part  of  his  men, 
Vasco  NuTEez  came  to  the  territories  of  a  oaoique  named  Ablbey* 
ba,  who  reigned  over  a  region  of  marshes  and  shallow  lakes; 
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Hie  habilatioHs  of  the  natives  were  built  amidst  the  branches  of 
immense  and  lofty  trees.  Thej  were  large  enough  to  contain 
whole  family  connections,  and  were  constructed  partly  of  wood, 
partly  of  a  kind  of  wicker-work,  combining  strength  and  pliabil- 
ity, and  yielding  uninjured  to  the  motion  of  the  branches  when 
agitated  by  the  wind.  The  inhabitants  ascended  to  them  with 
great  agility,  by  light  ladders,  formed  of  great  reeds  split  through 
the  middle,  for  the  reeds  on  this  coast  grow  to  the  thickness  of 
a  man^s  body.  These  ladders  they  drew  up  after  them  at  night, 
or  in  case  of  attack.  These  habitations  were  well  stocked  with 
provisions ;  but  the  fermented  beverages,  of  which  these  people 
had  always  a  supply,  were  buried  in  vessels  in  the  earth,  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  lest  they  should  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  rock< 
ing  of  the  houses.  Close  by,  also,  were  the  canoes  with  which 
tiiey  nayigated  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  their  marshy  country, 
find  followed  their  main  occupation  of  fishing. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians  took  refuge  in 
their  tree-built  castles,  and  drew  up  the  ladders.  The  former 
called  upon  them  to  descend,  and  to  fear  nothing.  Upon  this  the 
cacique  replied,  entreating  that  he  might  not  be  molested,  seeing 
he  had  done  them  no  injury.  They  threatened,  unless  he  came 
down,  to  fell  the  trees,  or  to  set  fire  to  them,  and  bum  him  and 
his  wives  and  children.  The  cacique  was  disposed  to  consent, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  people.  Upon  this 
the  Spaniards  prepared  to  hew  down  the  trees,  but  were  assailed 
by  showers  of  stones.  They  covered  themselves,  however,  with 
their  bucklers,  assailed  the  trees  vigorously  with  their  hatchets, 
and  soon  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  capitulate.  The  cacique 
descended  with  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children.  The  first  de- 
mand of  the  Spaniards  was  for  gold.  He  assured  them  he  had 
Vol.  in.— 7» 
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none ;  for,  having  no  need  of  it,  he  had  never  made  it  an  object 
of  his  search.  Being  importuned,  however,  he  said  that  if  he 
were  permitted  to  repair  to  certain  mountains  at  a  distance,  he 
would  in  a  few  days  return  and  bring  them  what  they  desired. 
They  permitted  him  to  depart,  retaining  his  wife  and  children  as 
hostages,  but  they  saw  no  more  of  the  cacique.  After  remaining 
here  a  few  days,  and  r^aling  on  the  provisions  which  they  found 
in  abundance,  they  continued  their  foraging  expeditions,  often 
opposed  by  the  bold  and  warlike  natives,  and  suflTering  occasional 
loss,  but  inflicting  great  havoc  on  their  opposcrs. 

Having  thus  overrun  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  and  no 
grand  object  presenting  to  lure  him  on  to  further  enterprise, 
Vasco  Nunez  at  length  returned  to  Darien  with  the  spoils  and 
captives  he  had  taken,  leaving  Bartolome  Hurtado,  with  thirty 
men,  in  an  Indian  village  on  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Black  River,  ta 
hold  the  country  in  subjection.  Thus  terminated  the  first  expe- 
dition in  quest  of  the  golden  temple  of  Dobayba,  which,  for 
some  time,  continued  to  be  a  favorite  object  of  enterprise  among 
the  adventurers  of  Darien. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DI8A8THB  OH  THE  BLACK  KIVKB.— INDIAN  PLOT  AGAINST  DABUN. 

Bartolomk  Hurtado,  being  left  to  his  own  discretion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Black  River,  occupied  himself  occasionally  in  hunt- 
ing the  scattered  natives  who  straggled  about  the  surrounduig 
forests.  Having  in  this  way  picked  up  twenty-four  captives,  be 
put  them  on  board  of  a  lai^  canoe,  like  so  much  live  stock,  to 
be  transported  to  Dwwn  and  sold  as  slaves.    Twenty  of  his  fd 
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lowers,  who  were  infirm  either  from  wounds  or  the  diseases  of 
the  climate,  embarked  also  in  the  canoe,  so  that  only  ten  men 
remained  with  Hurtado. 

The  great  canoe,  thus  heavily  freighted,  descended  the  Black 
River  slowly,  between  banks  overhung  with  forests.  Zemaco, 
the  indefatigable  cacique  of  Darien,  was  on  the  watch,  and  way- 
laid the  ark  with  four  canoes  filled  with  warriors,  armed  with 
war-clubs  and  lances  harden^  in  the  fire.  The  Spaniards,  being 
sick,  could  make  but  feeble  resistance ;  some  were  massacred, 
others  leaped  into  the  river  and  were  drowned.  Two  only  es- 
caped, by  clinging  to  two  trunks  of  trees  that  were  floating  down 
the  river,  and  covering  themselves  with  the  branches.  Reaching 
the  shore  in  safety,  they  returned  to  Bartolome  Hurtado  with 
the  tragical  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  followers.  Hurtado  was 
80  disheartened  by  the  news,  and  so  dismayed  at  his  own  helpless 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  coimtry,  that  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  &tal  shores  of  the  Black  River,  and  return  to  Da- 
rien. He  was  quickened  in  this  resolution  by  receiving  intima- 
tion of  a  conspiracy  forming  among  the  natives.  The  implaca- 
ble Zemaco  had  drawn  four  other  caciques  into  a  secret  plan  to 
assemble  their  vassals  and  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  Darien : 
Hurtado  hastened  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers  to  carry 
tidings  to  the  settlement  of  this  conspiracy.  Many  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  alarmed  at  his  intelligence ;  others  treated  it  as  a 
false  rumor  of  the  Indians,  and  no  preparations  were  made 
against  what  might  be  a  mere  imaginary  danger. 

Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  among  the  female  captives 
owned  by  Vasco  Nufiez  was  an  Indian  damsel,  named  Fulvia ; 
to  whom,  in  consequence  of  her  beauty,  he  had  ^own  great 
&vor,  and  who  had  become  strongly  attadied  to  him.    She  had 
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a  brother  among  the  warriors  of  Zemaco,  who  often  visited  her 
in  secret.  In  one  of  his  visits  he  informed  her  that  on  a  certain 
night  the  settlement  would  be  attacked,  and  every  Spaniard  de- 
stroyed. He  charged  her,  therefore,  to  hide  herself  that  night 
in  a  certain  place,  until  he  should  come  to  her  aid,  lest  she  should 
be  slain  in  the  confusion  of  the  massacre. 

When  her  brother  was  gone,  a  violent  struggle  took  place 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Indian  girl,  between  her  feeling  for  her  fam- 
ily and  her  people,  and  her  affection  for  Vasco  NuBez.  The  lat- 
ter at  length  prevailed,  and  she  reveiiled  all  that  had  been  told 
to  her.  The  Spaniard  prevailed  on  her  to  send  for  her  brother, 
under  pretence  of  aiding  her  to  escape.  Having  him  in  his  pow- 
er, he  extorted  from  him  all  that  he  knew  of  the  designs  of  the 
enemy.  His  confession  showed  what  imminent  danger  had  been 
lurking  round  Vasco  Nunez  in  his  most  unsuspecting  moments. 
The  prisoner  informed  him  that  he  had  been  one  of  forty  Indians 
sent  some  time  before  by  the  cacique  Zemaco  to  Vasco  Nufiez, 
in  seeming  friendship,  to  be  employed  by  him  in  cultivating  the 
fields  adjacent  to  the  settlement.  They  had  secret  orders,  how- 
ever, to  take  an  opportunity,  when  the  Spaniard  should  come 
forth  to  inspect  their  work,  to  set  upon  him  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  and  destroy  him.  Fortunately,  Vasco  NufJez  always 
visited  the  fields  mounted  on  his  war-horse,  and  armed  with  lance 
and  target,  and  the  Indians  were  so  awed  by  his  martial  appear- 
ance, and  by  the  terrible  animal  he  bestrode,  that  they  dared  not 
attack  him. 

Foiled  in  this  and  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  Zemaco  re- 
sorted to  the  conspiracy  with  which  the  settlement  was  now 
menaced.  Five  caciques  had  joined  in  the  confederacy :  they 
had  prepared  a  hundred  canoes;  amassed  provisions  for  an 
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ftrmy ;  and  concerted  to  assemble  five  thousand  picked  warriors 
at  a  certain  time  and  place ;  with  these  they  were  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  settlement  by  land  and  water,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nigjht,  and  to  slaughter  every  Spaniard. 

Having  learnt  where  the  confederate  diie&  were  to  be  found, 
and  where  they  had  deposited  their  provisions,  Vasco  NuAez 
ohose  seventy  of  his  best  men,  well  armed,  and  made  a  circuit 
by  land,  while  Colmenares,  widi  sixty  men,  sallied  forth  secretly 
in  four  canoes,  guided  by  the  Indian  prisoner.  In  this  way  they 
surprised  the  general  of  the  Indian  army  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal confederates,  and  got  possession  of  all  their  provisions, 
though  they  failed  to  capture  the  formidable  Zemaco.  The  In- 
dian general  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy  were  hanged  in  presence  of  their  captive  followers. 
The  defeat  of  this  deep-laid  plan,  and  the  punishment  of  its  de- 
visers, spread  terror  throughout  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
prevented  any  ilirther  hostilities.  Vasco  Nuiiez,  however,  caused 
a  strong  fortress  of  wood  to  be  immediately  erected,  to  guard 
against  any  future  assaults  of  the  savages. 


CHAPTER  VL 

7CSTHEB  FAOnOVB  IK  THE  COLONY. — ^ABBOOANOB  OF  ALONZO  PKBSZ 
AND  TBS  BACHELOR  OORBAL. 

A  CON6IDBRABLB  time  had  now  eli^>sed  since  the  departure  of 
Valdivia  for  Hispaniola,  yet  no  tidings  had  been  received  fVom 
him.  Many  began  to  fear  that  some  disaster  had  be&llen  him ; 
while  oUiers  insinuated  that  it  was  possible  both  he  and  Zamudio 
might  have  neglected  the  objects  of  their  mission,  and,  having 
Vol.  m.— 7* 
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appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  gold  with  which  they  had 
been  intrusted,  abandoned  the  colony  to  its  &te. 

Vasoo  Nuilez  himself  was  harassed  by  these  surmises ;  and 
by  the  dread  lest  the  Bachelor  Enciso  should  succeed  in  preju- 
dicing the  mind  of  his  sovereign  against  him.  Impatient  of  this 
state  of  anxious  suspense,  he  determined  to  repair  to  Spain,  to 
communicate  in  person  all  that  he  had  heard  concerning  the 
Southern  Sea,  and  to  ask  for  the  troops  necessary  for  its  dis- 
covery. 

Every  one,  however,  both  friend  and  foe,  exclaimed  against 
such  a  measure,  representing  his  presence  as  indispensable  to 
the  safety  of  the  colony,  from  his  great  talents  as  a  commander, 
and  the  fear  entertained  of  him  by  the  Indians. 

After  much  debate  and  contention,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  J  uan  de  Cayzedo  and  Rodrigo  .Enriquez  de  Colmenares 
should  go  in  his  place,  instructed  to  make  all  necessary  repre- 
sentations to  the  king.  Letters  were  written  also,  containing 
extravagant  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  partly  dictated 
by  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  writers,  and  partly  by  the  fitbles 
of  the  natives.  The  rumored  wealth  of  the  province  of  Dobay- 
ba,  and  the  treasures  of  its  golden  temple,  were  not  forgotten ; 
and  an  Indian  was  taken  to  Spain  by  the  commissioners,  a  tiative 
of  the  province  of  Zenu,  where  gold  was  said  to  be  gathered  in 
nets  stretched  across  the  mountain  streams.  To  give  more 
weight  to  all  these  stories,  every  one  contributed  some  portion 
of  gold  from  his  private  hoard,  to  be  presented  to  the  king  in 
addition  to  the  amount  arising  from  his  fifths. 

But  little  time  had  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  the  com* 
missioners,  when  new  dissensions  broke  out  in  the  colony.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  ad- 
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▼entnrers  oould  remain  long  tranquil  during  a  time  of  suffering 
under  rulers  of  questionable  authority.  Vasco  Nufiez,  it  is  true, 
had  risen  by  his  courage  and  abilities ;  but  he  had  risen  from 
among  their  ranks ;  he  was  in  a  manner  of  their  own  creation ; 
and  they  had  not  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  him  as  a 
governor,  to  forget  that  he  was  recently  but  a  mere  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  an  absconding  debtor. 

Their  &ctious  discontent,  however,  was  directed  at  first  against 
a  fevorite  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  rather  than  agiunst  himself.  He  had 
invested  Bartolome  Hurtado,  the  commander  of  the  Black  River, 
with  considerable  authority  in  the  colony,  and  the  latter  gave 
great  offence  by  his  oppressive  conduct.  Hurtado  had  particu- 
larly aggrieved  by  his  arrogance  one  Alonzo  Perez  de  la  Rua,  a 
touchy  cavalier,  jealous  of  his  honor,  and  peculiarly  gifled  with 
the  sensitive  punctilio  of  a  Spaniard.  Firing  at  some  indignity, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  Alonzo  Perez  threw  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  disaffected,  and  was  immediately  chosen  as  their 
leader.  Thus  backed  by  a  faction,  he  clamored  loudly  for  the 
punishment  of  Hurtado ;  and,  finding  his  demands  unatteifded  to, 
threw  out  threats  of  deposing  Vasco  Nufiez.  The  latter,  with  his 
usual  spirit  and  promptness,  seized  upon  the  testy  Alonzo  Perez, 
and  threw  him  into  prison,  to  digest  his  indignities  and  cool  his 
passion  at  leisure. 

The  conspirators  flew  to  arms  to  liberate  their  leader.  The 
friends  of  Vasco  Nunez  were  equally  on  the  alert  The  two  par- 
ties drew  out  in  battle  array  in  the  public  square,  and  a  san- 
guinary conflict  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place.  Fortunately, 
there  were  some  cool  heads  lefl  in  the  colony.  These  interfered 
at  the  criticfd  moment,  representing  to  the  angry  adversaries 
that,  if  they  fought  among  themselves,  and  diminished  their  al- 
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ready  scanty  numbers,  even  the  oonquerors  must  eventually  fill 
a  prey  to  the  Indians. 

Their  remonstrances  had  effect.  A  parley  ensued,  and,  after 
much  noisy  debate,  a  kind  of  compromise  was  made.  Alonzo 
Perez  was  liberated,  and  the  mutineers  dispersed  quietly  to  their 
homes.  The  next  day,  however,  they  were  again  in  arms,  and 
seized  upon  Bartolome  Hurtado ;  but  after  a  little  while  were 
prevailed  upon  to  set  him  free.  Their  factious  views  seemed 
turned  to  a  higher  object.  They  broke  forth  into  loud  murmurs 
against  Vasco  Nunez,  complaining  that  he  had  not  made  a  fiur 
division  of  the  gold  and  slaves  taken  in  the  late  expeditions,  and 
threatening  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him  to  account.  Above  all, 
they  clamored  for  an  immediate  distribution  of  ten  thpusand  cas- 
tellanos  in  gold,  yet  unshared. 

Vasco  Nufiez  understood  too  well  the  riotous  nature  of  the 
people  under  him,  and  his  own  precarious  hold  on  their  obe- 
dience, to  attempt  to  cope  with  them  in  this  moment  of  turbu- 
lence. He  shrewdly  determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from 
the  sight  of  the  multitude,  and  to  leave  them  to  divide  the  spoil 
among  themselves,  trusting  to  their  own  strife  for  his  security. 
That  very  night  he  sallied  forth  into  the  country,  under  pretence 
of  going  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

The  next  morning  the  mutineers  found  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  Alonzo  Perez,  the  pragmatical  ringleader,  im- 
mediately assumed  the  command,  seconded  by  the  Bachelor  Cor 
ral.  Their  first  measure  was  to  seize  upon  the  ten  thousand 
castellanos,  and  to  divide  them  among  the  multitude,  by  way  of 
securing  their  own  popularity.  The  event  proved  the  sagacity 
and  forethought  of  Vasco  Nufiez.  Scarcely  had  these  hotheaded 
intermeddlers  entered  upon  the  partition  of  the  gold,  than  a  fir 
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rious  strife  arose.  Every  one  was  dissatisfied  with  his  share, 
considering  his  merits  entitled  to  peculiar  recompense.  Every 
attempt  to  appease  the  rabble  only  augmented  their  violence, 
and  in  their  rage  they  swore  that  Vasoo  Nufiez  had  always  shown 
more  judgment  and  discrimination  in  his  distributions  to  men 
of  merit. 

The  adherents  of  the  latter  now  ventured  to  lift  up  their 
voices ;  "  Vasco  Nunez,''  said  they,  "  won  the  gold  by  his  enter- 
prise and  valor,  and  would  havo  shared  it  with  the  brave  and 
the  deserving ;  but  these  men  have  seized  upon  it  by  &ctious 
means,  and  would  squander  it  upon  their  minions."  The  multi- 
tude, who,  in  fact,  admired  the  soldier-like  qualities  of  Vasco 
Nunez,  displayed  one  of  the  customary  reverses  of  popular  feel- 
ing. The  touchy  Alonzo  Perez,  his  coadjutor  the  Bachelor  Cor- 
ral, and  several  other  of  the  ringleaders,  were  seized,  put  into 
irons,  and  confined  in  the  fortress ;  and  Vasco  Nunez  was  re- 
called wfth  loud  acclamations  to  the  settlement. 

How  long  this  pseudo-commander  might  have  been  able  to 
manage  the  unsteady  populace,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  just 
at  this  juncture  two  ships  arrived  from  Hispaniola,  freighted 
with  supplies,  and  bringing  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  They  brought  also  a  commission  to  Vasco  Nunez, 
signed  by  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the  royal  treasurer  of  Hispani- 
ola, (to  whom  he  had  sent  a  private  present  of  gold,)  constituting 
him  captain-general  of  the  colony.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Pasa- 
monte possessed  the  power  to  confer  such  a  commission,  though 
it  Is  affirmed  that  the  king  had  clothed  him  with  it,  as  a  kind  of 
check  upon  the  authority  of  the  admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
then  governor  of  Hispaniola,  of  whose  extensive  sway  in  the  New 
World  the  monarch  was  secretly  jealous.    At  any  rate,  the 
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treasurer  appears  to  have  acted  in  full  confidence  of  the  ultimate 
approbation  of  his  sovereign. 

Vasco  Nunez  was  rejoiced  at  receiving  a  commission  which 
clothed  him  with  at  least  the  semblance  of  royal  sanction.  Feel- 
ing more  assured  in  his  situation,  and  being  naturally  of  a  gen- 
erous and  forgiving  temper,  he  was  easily  prevailed  upcm,  in  this 
moment  of  exultation,  to  release  and  pardon  Alonzo  Perez,  the 
Bachelor  Corral,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  late  commo- 
tions ;  and  for  a  time  the  feuds  and  Actions  of  this  petty  com- 
munity wer6  lulled  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TABOO  mStZ  DITERMINES  TO  SEEK  TBR  SEA  BETOND  THE  MOUBTAIRBL 

[1618.] 

The  temporary  triumph  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  soon  overcast  by 
tidings  from  Spain.  His  late  colleague,  the  alcalde  Zamudio, 
wrote  him  word,  that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  had  carried  his  com- 
plaints to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
indignation  of  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a  sentence  in  his  &vor, 
condemning  Vasco  Nunez  in  costs  and  damages.  Zamudio  in- 
formed him  in  addition,  that  he  would  be  immediately  summoned 
to  repair  to  Spain,  and  answer  in  person  the  criminal  charges 
advanced  against  him,  on  accoimt  of  the  harsh  treatment  and 
probable  death  of  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa. 

Vasco  Nuflez  was  at  first  stunned  by  this  intelligence,  whidi 
seemed  at  one  blow  to  annihilate  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes. 
He  was  a  man,  however,  of  prompt  decbion  and  intrepid  spirit. 
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Ike  ififonnation  received  from  Spain  was  private  and  informal ; 
no  order  had  yet  arrived  from  the  king ;  he  was  still  master  of 
his  actions,  and  had  control  over  the  colony.  One  brilliant 
achievement  might  atone  for  all  the  past,  and  fix  him  in  the 
&vor  of  the  monarch.  Such  an  achievement  was  within  his 
reach — the  discovery  of  the  southern  sea.  It  is  true,  a  thousand 
soldiers  had  been  required  for  the  expedition,  but  were  he  to 
wait  for  their  arrival  from  Spain,  his  day  of  grace  would  be  past 
It  was  a  desperate  thing  to  undertake  the  task  with  the  handful 
of  men  at  his  command,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
desperate.  Fame,  fortune,  life  itself  depended  upon  the  success- 
ful and  the  prompt  execution  of  the  enterprise.  To  linger  was 
to  be  lost. 

Vasoo  Nufiez  looked  round  upon  the  crew  of  daring  and  reck- 
less adventurers  that  formed  the  colony,  and  chose  one  hundred 
and  ninety  of  the  most  resolute,  vigorous,  and  devoted  to  his 
person.  These  he  armed  with  swords,  targets,  cross-bows,  and 
arquebuses.  He  did  not  conceal  from  them  the  danger  of  the 
enterprise  into  which  he  was  about  to  lead  them ;  but  the  spirit 
of  these  Spanish  adventurers  was  always  roused  by  the  idea  of 
perilous  and  extravagant  exploit.  To  aid  his  slender  forces,  he 
took  with  him  a  number  of  bloodhounds,  which  had  been  found 
to  be  terrific  allies  in  Indian  warfare.  * 

The  Spanish  writers  make  particular  mention  of  one  of  those 
animals,  named  Leoncico,  which  was  a  constant  companion,  and, 
as  it  were,  body-guard  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  describe  him  as  mi- 
nutely as  they  would  a  favorite  warrior.  He  was  of  a  middle 
sire,  but  immensely  strong :  of  a  dull  yellow  or  reddish  color, 
with  a  black  muzzle,  and  his  body  was  scarred  all  over  with 
wounds  received  in  innumerable  battles  with  the  Indians.  Vasco 
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NuHcz  always  took  him  on  his  expeditions,  and  sometimes  lent 
him  to  othsrs,  receiving  for  his  services  the  same  share  of  bootj 
allotted  to  an  armed  man.  In  this  way  he  gained  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  campaigns  upwards  of  a  thousand  crowns.  The  In- 
dians, it  is  said,  had  conceived  such  terror  of  this  animal,  that  the 
very  sight  of  him  was  sufficient  to  put  a  host  of  them  to  flight 

In  addition  to  these  forces,  Vasco  Nufiez  took  with  him  a 
number  of  the  Indians  of  Darien,  whom  he  had  won  to  him  by 
kindness,  and  whose  services  were  important,  from  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  habits  and  resources  of  savage 
life.  Such  was  the  motley  armament  that  set  forth  from  the 
little  colony  of  Darien,  under  the  guidance  of  a  daring,  if  not 
desperate  commander,  in  quest  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IZPBDinOK  IK  QUBST  OF  THS  SOUTHERN  SEA. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  September  that  Vasco  Nunez  embarked 
with  his  followers  in  a  brigantine,  and  nine  large  canoes  or  pi- 
rogues, followed  by  the  cheers  and  good  wishes  of  those  who  re- 
mained at  the  settlement.  Standing  to  the  north-westward,  he 
arrived  without  accident  at  Coyba,  the  dominion  of  the  cacique 
Careta,  whose  daughter  he  had  received  as  a  pledge  of  amity. 
That  Indian  beauty  had  acquired  a  great  influence  over  Vasco 
NurSez,  and  appears  to  have  cemented  his  friendship  with  her 
fether  and  her  people.  He  was  received  by  the  cacique  with 
open  arms,  and  furnished  with  guides  and  warriors  to  aid  him 
in  his  enterprise. 

•  Orledo,  Hist.  Ind.,  p.  2,  cap.  8,  Ma 
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Vasco  NufScz  left  about  half  of  his  men  at  Coyba,  to  guard 
the  brigantine  and  canoes,  while  he  should  penetrate  the  wilder- 
ness with  the  residue.  The  importance  of  his  present  expedition, 
not  merely  as  affecting  his  own  fortunes,  but,  as  it  were,  unfold- 
ing a  mighty  secret  of  nature,  seems  to  have  impressed  itself 
upon  his  spirit,  and  to  have  given  correspondent  solemnity  to 
his  conduct  Before  setting  out  upon  his  march,  he  caused  mass 
to  be  performed,  and  oflfered  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  success 
of  his  perilous  underttiking. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  September,  that  he  struck  off  for  the 
mountains,  llie  march  was  difficult  and  toilsome.  The  Span- 
iards, encumbered  with  the  weight  of  their  armor  and  weapons, 
and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate,  were  obliged  to 
climb  rocky  precipices,  and  to  struggle  through  close  and  tangled 
forests.  Their  Indian  allies  aided  them  by  carrying  their  am- 
munition and  provisions,  and  by  guiding  them  to  the  most  prac- 
ticable paths. 

On  the  eighth  of  September  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Ponca,  the  ancient  enemy  of  Careta.  The  village  was  lifeless 
and  abandoned  ;  the  cacique  and  his  people  had  fled  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  remained  hero  several 
days,  to  recruit  the  health  of  some  of  their  number  who  had 
fallen  ill.  It  was  necessary  also  to  procure  guides  acquainted 
with  the  mountain  wilderness  they  were  approaching.  The  re- 
treat of  Ponca  was  at  length  discovered,  and  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  though  reluctantly,  to  come  to  Vasco  Nunez.  The  latter 
had  a  peculiar  facility  in  winning  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  the  natives.  The  cacique  was  «oon  so  captivated  by  liis  kind- 
ness, that  he  revealed  to  him  in  secret  all  he  knew  of  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country.    He  assured  him  of  the  truth  of  what  had 
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been  told  him  of  a  great  peehiy  or  sea  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  gave  him  several  ornaments  ingeniously  wrought  of  fine 
gold,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  countries  upon  its  bor- 
ders. He  told  him,  moreover,  that  when  he  had  attained  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  ridge,  to  which  he  pointed,  and  which  seemed 
to  rise  up  to  the  skies,  he  would  behold  that  sea  spread  out  far 
below  him. 

Animated  by  these  accounts,  Vasco  Nufiez  procured  fresh 
guides  from  the  cacique,  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  mountains. , 
Numbers  of  his  men  having  &llen  ill  from  &tigue  and  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  he  ordered  them  to  return  slowly  to  Coyba,  taking 
with  him  none  but  such  as  were  in  robust  and  vigorous  health. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  he  again  set  forward  through  a 
broken,  rocky  country,  covered  with  a  matted  forest,  and  inter* 
Bected  by  deep  and  turbulent  streams,  many  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  upon  rafls. 

So  toilsome  was  the  journey,  that  in  four  days  they  did  not 
advance  above  ten  leagues,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  suffered 
excessively  from  hunger.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  arrived 
at  the  province  of  a  warlike  cacique,  named  Quaraqul^  who  was 
at  war  with  Ponca. 

Hearing  that  a  band  of  strangers  were  entering  his  territo- 
ries, guided  by  the  subjects  of  his  inveterate  foe,  the  cacique  took 
the  field  with  a  large  number  of  warriors,  some  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  others  with  long  spears,  or  with  double-handed 
maces  of  palm-wood,  almost  as  heavy  and  hard  as  iron.  Seeing 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  Spaniards,  they  set  upon  them 
with  furious  yells,  thinking  to  overcome  theoi  in  an  instant. 
The  first  discharge  of  fire-arms,  however,  struck  them  with  dis- 
may.  They  thought  they  were  contending  with  demons,  who 
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vomited  forth  thunder  and  lightning,  especially  when  they  saw 
their  companions  &11  bleeding  and  dead  beside  them,  without 
receiving  any  apparent  blow.  They  took  to  headlong  flight,  and 
were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  bloodhounds. 
Some  were  transfixed  with  lances,  others  hewn  down  with 
swords,  and  many  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs,  so  that  Qua- 
raqu^  and  six  hundred  of  his  warriors  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field. 

A  brother  of  the  cacique  and  several  chiefe  were  taken  pris- 
oners. They  were  dad  in  robes  of  white  cotton.  Either  fi-om 
their  efieminate  dress,  or  from  the  accusations  of  their  enemies, 
the  Spaniards  were  induced  to  consider  them  guilty  of  unnatural 
crimes,  and,  in  their  abhorrence  and  disgust,  gave  them  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  bloodhounds.* 

It  is  also  affirmed,  that  among  the  prisoners  were  several 
n^oes,  who  had  been  slaves  to  the  cacique.  The  Spaniards, 
we  are  told,  were  informed  by  the  other  captives,  that  these 
black  men  came  from  a  region  at  no  great  distance,  where  there 
was  a  people  of  that  color,  with  whom  they  were  frequently  at 
war.  "  These,"  adds  the  Spanish  writer, "  were  the  first  negroes 
ever  found  in  the  New  World,  and  I  believe  no  others  have  since 
been  discovered."  f 

*  Herrera,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

f  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  third  Decade,  makes  mention  of  these  negroes  in 
the  following  words "  About  two  days'  journey  distant  from  Quaraqu^  if 
a  region  inhabited  only  by  black  moors,  exceeding  fierce  and  cruel.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  time  past  certain  black  moors  sailed  thither  out  of  Ethiopia 
A>  rob,  and  that  by  shipwreck,  or  some  other  chance,  they  were  driven  to 
these  mountaina.**  As  Martyr  lived  and  wrote  at  the  time,  he  of  course 
related  the  mere  rumor  of  the  day,  which  all  subsequent  accounts  have  dis- 
proved. The  other  historians  who  mentioned  the  circumstance,  have 
probably  repeated  it  from  him.  It  must  have  risen  from  some  misrepreseo- 
tatioQ,  and  is  not  entitled  to  credit. 
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After  this  sanguinary  triumph,  the  Spaniards  marched  to  the 
village  of  Quaraqua,  where  they  found  considerable  booty  in  gold 
and  jewels.  Of  this  Vasco  Nunez  reserved  one-fifth  for  the 
crown,  and  shared  the  rest  lilerally  among  his  followers^  The 
village  was  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountain  that  remained  for 
them  to  climb ;  several  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  were  so  dis- 
abled by  wounds  received  in  battle,  Or  so  exhausted  by  the  &- 
tigue  and  hunger  they  had  endured,  that  they  were  unable  to 
proceed.  They  were  obliged  therefore  reluctantly  Jto  remain  in 
the  village,  within  sight  of  the  mountain-top  that  commanded 
the  long-sought  prospect.  Vasco  Nufiez  selected  fresh  guides 
from  among  his  prisoners,  who  were  natives  of  the  province, 
and  sent  back  the  subjects  of  Ponca.  Of  the  band  of  Spaniards 
who  had  set  out  with  him  in  this  enterprise,  sixty-seven  alone 
remained  in  sufficient  health  and  spirits  for  this  last  efiR>rt.  These 
he  ordered  to  retire  early  to  repose,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
set  off  at  the  cool  and  fresh  hour  of  daybreak,  so  as  to  readi  the 
summit  of  the  moimtain  before  the  noontide  heat. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISOOVBBT  OP  THB  PAOIFIO  OOSAK. 

The  day  had  scarce  dawned,  when  Vasco  Nunez  and  his  follow- 
ers set  forth  from  the  Indian  village,  and  began  to  climb  the 
height.  It  was  a  severe  and  rugged  toil  for  men  so  wayworn  ; 
but  they  were  filled  with  new  ardor  at  the  idea  of  the  triumphant 
scene  that  was  so  soon  to  repay  them  for  all  their  hardships. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  emerged  from  the 
thick  forests  through  which  thoy  had  hitherto  struggled,  and  ar> 
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rived  at  a  lofty  and  airy  region  of  the  mountain.  The  bald 
summit  alone  remained  to  be  ascended ;  and  their  guides  pointed 
to  a  moderate  eminence,  from  which  they  said  the  southern  sea 
was  visible. 

Upon  this  Vasco  Nunez  commanded  his  followers  to  halt, 
and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place.  Then,  with  a  pal- 
pitating hearty  he  ascended  alone  the  bare  mountain-top.  On 
reaching  the  summit,  the  long-desired  prospect  burst  upon  his 
view.  It  was  as  if  a  new  world  were  infolded  to  him,  sepa- 
rated from  all  hitherto  known  by  this  mighty  barrier  of  moun- 
tains. Below  hi'm  extended  a  vast  chaos  of  rock  and  forest,  and 
green  savannas  and  wandering  streams,  while  at  a  distance  the 
-waters  of  the  promised  ocean  gHttered  in  the  morning  sun. 

At  this  glorious  prospect  Vasco  Nufiez  sank  upon  his  knees, 
and  poured  out  thanks  to  God  for  being  the  first  European  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  make  that  great  discovery.  He  then 
called  his  people  to  ascend :  ^  Behold,  my  friends,"  said  he,  that 
glorious  sight  which  we  have  so  much  desired.  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  God  that  he  has  granted  us  this  great  honor  and  ad- 
vantage. Let  us  pray  to  Him  to  guide  and  aid  us  to  conquer 
the  sea  and  land  which  we  have  discovered,  and  which  Christian 
bas  never  entered  to  preach  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  Evangelists. 
As  to  yourselves,  be  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  faithful  and 
true  to  me,  and  by  the  favor  of  Christ  you  will  become  the  rich- 
est Spaniards  that  have  ever  come  to  the  Indies ;  you  will  render 
the  greatest  services  to  your  king  that  ever  vassal  rendered  to 
his  lord ;  and  you  will  have  the  eternal  glory  and  advantage  of 
all  that  is  here  discovered,  conquered,  and  converted  to  our  holy 
Catholic  feith." 

The  Spaniards  answered  this  speech  by  embracing  Vasco 
Vol.  hi.— 8 
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Nunez,  and  promising  to  follow  him  to  death.  Among  them 
was  a  priest,  named  Andres  de  Vara,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
chanted  Te  Deum  laudamm — the  usual  anthem  of  Spanish  dis- 
coverer. The  rest,  kneeling  down,  joined  in  the  strain  with 
pious  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy  ;  and  never  did  a  more  sincere 
oblation  rise  to  the  Deity  from  h  sanctified  altar,  than  from  that 
mountain  summit.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  sublime  dis- 
coveries that  had  yet  been  made  in  the  New  World,  and  must 
have  opened  a  boundless  field  of  conjecture  to  the  wondering 
Spaniards.  The  imagination  delights  to  picture  forth  the  splen- 
did confusion  of  their  thoughts.  Was  this  the  great  Indian 
Ocean,  studded  with  precious  islands,  abounding  in  gold,  in  gems, 
in  spices,  and  bordered  by  the  gorgeous  cities  and  wealthy  marts 
of  the  East  1  or  was  it  some  lonely  sea,  locked  up  in  the  embraces 
of  savage  uncultivated  continents,  and  never  traversed  by  a  bark, 
excepting  the  light  pirogue  of  the  savage?  The  latter  could 
hardly  be  the  case,  for  the  natives  had  told  the  Spaniards  of 
golden  realms,  and  populous  and  powerful  and  luxurious  nations 
upon  its  shores.  Perhaps  it  might  be  bordered  by  vu*ious  peo- 
ple, civilized  in  fitct,  though  differing  from  Europe  in  their  civili- 
zation ;  who  might  have  peculiar  laws  and  customs,  and  arts  and 
sciences ;  who  might  form,«as  it  were,  a  world  of  their  own,  in- 
tercommuning  by  this  mighty  sea,  and  carrying  on  commerce 
between  their  own  islands  and  continents ;  but  who  might  exist 
in  total  ignorance  and  independence  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

Such  may  naturally  have  been  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
sight  of  this  unknown  ocean.  It  was  the  prevalent  belief  of  the 
Spaniards,  however,  that  they  were  the  first  Christians  who  had 
made  the  discovery.  Vasco  Nufiez,  therefore,  called  upon  all 
present  to  witness  that  he  took  possession  of  that  sea,  its  islands. 
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und  surrounding  lands,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile, 
and  the  notary  of  the  expedition  made  a  testimonial  of  the  same, 
to  which  all  present,  to  the  number  of  sixty -seven  men,  signed 
their  names.  He  then  caused  a  fair  and  tall  tree  to  be  cut  down 
and  wrought  into  a  cross,  which  was  elevated  on  the  spot  whence 
he  had  first  beheld  the  sea.  A  mound  of  stones  was  likewise 
piled  up  to  serve  as  a  monument,  and  the  names  of  the  Castilian 
sovereigns  were  carved  on  the  neighboring  trees.  The  Indians 
beheld  all  these  ceremonials  and  rejoicings  in  silent  wonder,  and 
while  they  aided  to  erect  the  cross,  and  piled  up  the  mound  of 
stones,  marvelled  exceedingly  at  the  meaning  of  these  monu- 
ments, little  thinking  that  they  marked  the  subjugation  of  their 
land. 

The  memorable  event  here  recorded  took  place  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1513 ;  so  that  the  Spaniards  had  spent  twenty 
days  in  performing  the  journey  from  the  province  of  Careta  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  distance  which  at  present,  it  is 
said,  does  not  require  more  than  six  days'  travel.  Indeed,  the 
isthmus  in  this  neighborhood  is  not  more  than  eighteen  leagues 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  and  in  some  places  merely  seven ; 
but  it  consists  of  a  ridge  of  extremely  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains.  When  the  discoverers  traversed  it,  they  had  no  route  but 
the  Indian  paths,  and  often  had  to  force  their  way  amidst  all 
kinds  of  obstacles,  both  from  the  savage  country  and  its  savage 
inhabitants.  In  fact,  the  details  of  this  narrative  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  and  present  an  array 
of  difficulties  and  perils,  which,  as  has  been  well  observed,  none 
but  those  "  men  of  iron  "  could  have  subdued  and  overcome.* 

*  Vldas  de  Espanoles  C^Iebres,  por  Don  Manuel  Josef  Qointana,  torn.  iL 
p.  40. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

VASOO  KTTinZZ  MABOHES  TO  THE  8HOBS8  OF  THE  SOITTH  SEA. 
[1613.] 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  Paoific  Ocean  and  all  its  realms 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  Vasco  Nunez  now  descended 
with  his  little  band,  to  seek  the  regions  of  reputed  wealth  upon 
its  shores.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  came  to  the 
province  of  a  warlike  cacique,  named  Chiapes,  who,  issuing  forth 
at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  looked  with  scorn  upon  the  scanty 
number  of  straggling  Spaniards,  and  forbade  them  to  set  foot 
within  his  territories.  Vasco  Nunez  depended  for  safety  upon 
his  power  of  striking  terror  into  the  ignorant  savages.  Ordering 
his  arquebusiers  to  the  front,  he  poured  a  volley  into  the  enemy, 
and  then  let  loose  the  bloodhounds.  The  flash  and  noise  of  the 
fire-arms,  and  the  sulphurous  smoke  which  was  carried  by  the 
wind  among  the  Indians,  overwhelmed  them  with  dismay.  Some 
fell  down  in  a  panic  as  though  they  had  been  struck  by  thunder- 
bolts, the  rest  betook  themselves  to  headlong  flight. 

Vasco  Nufiez  commanded  his  men  to  refrain  from  needless 
slaughter.  He  made  many  prisoners,  and  on  arriving  at  the  vil- 
lage, sent. some  of  them  in  search  of  their  cacique,  accompanied 
by  several  of  his  Indian  guides.  The  latter  informed  Chiapes  of 
the  supernatural  power  of  the  Spaniards,  assuring  him  that  they 
exterminated  with  thunder  and  lightning  all  who  dared  to  oppose 
them,  but  loaded  all  such  as  submitted  to  them  with  benefits. 
They  advised  him,  therefore,  to  throw  himself  upon  their  mercy 
and  seek  their  friendship. 

The  cacique  listened  to  their  advice,  and  came  trembling  to 
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the  Spaniards,  bringing  with  him  five  hundred  pounds'  weight  o/ 
wrought  gold  as  a  peace-offering,  for  he  had  already  learnt  the 
value  they  tset  upon  that  metal.  Vasco  Nufiez  received  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  graciously  accepted  his  gold,  for  which 
he  gave  him  beads,  hawks'-bells,  and  looking-glasses,  making 
him  ill  his  own  conceit  the  richest  potentate  on  that  side  of  the 
mountains. 

Friendship  being  thus  established  between  them,  Vasco  NuSez 
remained  at  the  village  for  a  few  days,  sending  back  the  guides 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Quaraqu4,  and  ordering  his  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  lefl  at  that  place  to  rejoin  him.  In  the  mean 
time  he  sent  out  three  scouting  parties  of  twelve^  men  each,  under 
Francisco  Pizarro,  J uan  de  Escaray,  and  Alonzo  Martin  de  Bon 
Benito,  to  explore  the  surrounding  country  and  discover  the  best 
route  to  the  sea.  Alonzo  Martin  was  the  most  successful.  After 
two  days'  journey,  he  came  to  a  beach,  where  he  found  two  large 
canoes  lying  high  and  dry,  without  any  water  being  in  sight. 
While  the  Spaniards  were  regarding  these  canoes,  and  wondering 
why  they  should  be  so  far  on  land,  the  tide,  which  rises  to  a 
great  height  on  that  coast,  came  rapidly  in  and  set  them  afloat ; 
upon  this,  Alonzo  Martin  stepped  into  one  of  them,  and  called 
his  companions  to  bear  witness  that  he  was  the  first  European 
that  embarked  upon  that  sea ;  his  example  was  followed  by  one 
Bias  de  Etienza,  who  called  them  likewise  to  testify  that  he  was 
the  second.* 

We  mention  minute  particulars  of  the  king,  as  being  charac- 
teristic of  these  extraordinary  enterprises,  and  of  the  extraordi- 
nary people  who  imdertook  them.  The  humblest  of  these  Span- 
ish adventurers  seemed  actuated  by  a  swelling  and  ambitious 

•  Herrcra,  Hist.  lud.,  decad.  i.  lib.  x.  cap,  2. 
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spirit,  which  rose  superior  at  times  to  mere  sordid  considera- 
tions, and  aspired  to  share  the  glory  of  these  great  discoveries. 
The  scouting  party  having  thus  explored  a  direct  route  to  the 
sea-coast,  returned  to  report  their  success  to  their  commander. 

Vasco  Nunez,  being  rejoined  by  his  men  from  Quaraqua,  now 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  followers  to  repose  and  recover  from 
their  sickness  and  fatigues  in  the  village  of  Chiapes ;  and,  taking 
with  him  twenty-six  Spaniards,  well  armed,  he  set  out  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September,  for  the  sea-coast,  accompanied  by 
the  caciqu^^  and  a  number  of  his  warriors.  Hie  thick  forests, 
which  covered  ,the  mountains,  descended  to  the  very  margin  of 
the  sea,  surrounding  and  overshadowing  the  wide  and  beautiful 
bays  that  penetrated  far  into  the  land.  The  whole  coast,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  perfectly  wild,  the  sea  without  a  sail, 
and  both  seemed  never  to  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  civil- 
ized man. 

Vasco  Nunez  arrived  on  the  borders  of  one  of  those  vast 
bays,  to  whjch  he  gave  the  name  of  Saint  Michael,  it  being  dis- 
covered on  that  saint's  day.  The  tide  vras  out,  the  water  was 
above  half  a  league  distant,  and  the  intervening  beach  was  cov- 
ered with  mud  ;  he  seated  himself,  therefore,  under  the  shade  of 
the  forest  trees,  until  the  tide  should  rise.  After  a  while,  the 
water  came  rushing  in  with  great  impetuosity,  and  soon  reached 
nearly  to  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  were  reposing.  Upon 
this  Vasco  Nufiez  rose  and  took  a  banner  on  which  were  painted 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  under  them  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Leon  ;  then  drawing  his  sword  and  throwing  his  buckler  on  his 
shoulder,  he  marched  into  the  sea  until  the  water  reached  above 
his  knees,  and  waving  his  banner,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
Long  live  the  high  and  mighty  monarchs,  Don  Ferdinand  and 
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Donna  Juana,  sovereigns  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  and  of  Arragon,  in 
whose  name,  and  for  the  royal  crown  of  Castile,  I  take  real,  and 
corporal,  and  actual  possession  of  these  seas,  and  lands,  and  coasts, 
and  ports,  and  islands  of  the  south,  and  all  thereunto  annexed ; 
and  of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  which  do  or  may  appertiun 
to  them,  in  whatever  manner,  or  by  whatever  right  or  title,  an- 
cient, or  modem,  in  times  past,  present,  or  to  come,  without  any 
contradiction ;  and  if  other  prince  or  captain,  Christian  or  infidel, 
or  of  any  law,  sect,  or  condition  whatsoever,  shall  pretend  any 
right  to  these  lands  and  seas,  I  am  ready  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain and  defend  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns 
present  and  future,  whose  is  the  empire  and  dominion  over  these 
Indian  islands,  and  Terra  Firma,  northern  and  southern,  with  all 
their  seas,  both  at  the  arctic  and  antarctic  poles,  on  either  side 
of  the  equinoctial  line,  whether  within  or  without  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  both  now  and  in  all  times,  as  long  as  the 
world  endures,  and  until  the  final  day  of  judgment  of  all  man- 
kind." 

This  swelling  declaration  and  defiance  being  uttered  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  no  one  appearing  to  dispute  his  pretensions, 
Vasco  Nuflez  called  upon  his  companions  to  bear  witness  of  the 
&ct  of  his  having  duly  taken  possession.  They  all  declared 
themselves  ready  to  defend  his  daim  to  the  uttermost,  as  became 
true  and  loyal  vassals  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns ;  and  the  notary 
having  drawn  up  a  document  for  the  occasion,  they  subscribed  it 
with  their  names. 

This  done,  they  advanced  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  tasted  its  waters.  When  they  found  that,  though 
severed  by  intervening  mountains  and  continents,  they  were  salt 
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like  the  seas  of  the  north,  they  felt  assured  that  they  had  indeed 
discovered  an  ocean,  and  again  returned  thanks  to  God. 

Having  concluded  all  these  ceremonies,  Vasco  Nunez  drew  a 
dagger  from  his  girdle,  and  cut  a  cross  on  a  tree  which  grew 
within  the  water,  and  made  two  other  crosses  on  two  adjacent 
trees,  in  honor  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  token 
of  possession.  His  followers  likewise  cut  crosses  on  many 
of  the  trees  of  the  adjacent  forest,  and  lopped  off  branches  with 
their  swords  to  bear  away  as  trophies.* 

Such  was  the  singular  medley  of  diivalrous  and  religious 
ceremonial,  with  which  these  Spanish  adv^turers  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  its  lands — a  scene  stronglj 
characteristic  of  the  nation  and  the  age. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ADVENTT7BB8  OF  VASCO  NTJl^BZ  ON  THE  BOBDBB8  OF  THB  PAOIFIO 
COB  AN. 

[1518.j 

While  he  made  the  village  of  Chiapes  his  head-quarters,  Vasco 
Nufiez  foraged  the  adjacent  country,  and  obtained  considerable 
quantities  of  gold  from  the  natives.  Encouraged  by  his  sucoesa;, 
he  imdertook  to  explore  by  sea  the  borders  of  a  neighboring  gulf 
of  great  extent,  which  penetrated  far  into  the  land.  The  cacique 
Chiapes  warned  him  of  the  danger*  of  venturing  to  sea  in  the 
stormy  season,  which  comprises  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  assuring  him  that  he  had  beheld  many  canoes 

*  Many  of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  from  the  uupublished  Tolmiid  of 
Oyiedo*s  History  of  the  Indies. 
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swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  waves  and  whirlpools,  which  at  such 
time  render  the  gulf  almost  unnavigable. 

These  remonstrances  were  unavailing:  Vasco  Nufiez  ex- 
pressed a  confident  belief  that  God  would  protect  him,  seeing 
that  his  voyage  was  to  redound  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  Castilian  monarcht 
over  the  infidels ;  and  in  truth  this  bigoted  reliance  on  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Heaven  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  cause  of  the  extravagant  daring  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  expeditions  in  those  days,  whether  against  Moors  or  In- 
dians. 

Finding  his  representations  of  no  effect,  Chiapes  volunteered 
to  take  part  in  this  perilous  cruise,  lest  he  should  appear  want- 
ing in  courage,  or  in  good  will  to  his  guest.  Accompanied  by 
the  cacique,  therefore,  Vasco  Nunez  embarked  on  the  17th  of 
October,  with  sixty  men  in  nine  canoes,  managed  by  Indians, 
leaving  the  residue  of  his  followers  to  recruit  their  health  and 
strength  in  the  village  of  Chiapes. 

Scarcely  however  had  they  put  forth  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  gulf,  when  the  wisdom  of  the  cacique's  advice  was  made  ap- 
parent. The  wind  began  to  blow  fVeshly,  raising  a  heavy  and 
tumultuous  sea,  which  broke  in  roaring  and  foaming  suites  on 
the  rocks  and  reefs,  and  among  the  numerous  islets  with  which 
l^e  gulf  was  studded.  The  light  canoes  were  deeply  laden  with 
men  unskilled  in  their  management.  It  was  frightful  to  those  in 
one  canoe  to  behold  their  companions,  one  instant  tossed  high 
on  the  breaking  crest  of  a  wave,  the  next  plunging  out  of  sight, 
in  a  watery  abyss.  The  Indians  themselves,  though  almost  am- 
phibious in  their  habits,  showed  signs  of  consternation;  for 
amidst  these  rocks  and  breakers  even  the  skill  of  the  expert 
Vol.  III.— 8* 
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swimmer  would  be  of  little  avail.  At  length  the  Indians  sue- 
ceeded  in  tying  the  canoes  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  to  prevent  their 
behig  overturned,  and  in  this  way  they  kept  afloat,  until  towards 
evening  they  were  enabled  to  reach  a  small  island.  Here  they 
landed,  and  fastening  the  canoes  to  the  rocks,  or  to  smaU  trees 
that  grew  upon  the  shore,  they  sought  an  elevated  dry  place,  and 
stretched  themselves  to  take  repose.  They  had  but  escaped 
from  one  danger  to  encounter  another.  Having  been  for  a  long 
time  accustomed  to  the  sea  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus, 
where  there  is  little,  if  any,  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide,  they  had 
neglected  to  take  any  precaution  against  such  an  occurrence. 
In  a  little  while  they  were  awakened  by  the  rapid  rising  of  the 
water.  They  shifted  their  situation  to  a  higher  ground,  but  the 
waters  continued  to  gain  upon  them,  the  breakers  rushing  and 
roaring,  and  foaming  upon  the  beach,  like  so  many  monsters  of 
the  deep  seeking  for  their  prey.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be 
more  dismal  and  appalling  than  the  sullen  bellowing  of  the  sea 
among  the  islands  of  that  gulf,  at  the  rising  and  fallii^  of  the 
tide.  By  degrees,  rock  after  rock,  and  one  sand-bank  after 
another,  disappeared,  until  the  sea  covered  the  whole  island,  and 
rose  almost  to  the  girdles  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  situation  was 
now  agonizing.  A  little  more,  and  the  waters  would  overwhelm 
them :  or,  even  as  it  was,  the  least  surge  might  break  over  them 
and  sweep  them  from  their  unsteady  footing.  Fortunately  the 
wind  had  lulled,  and  the  sea,  having  risen  above  the  rocks  which 
had  fretted  it,  became  calm.  The  tide  had  reached  its  height 
and  began  to  subside,  and  after  a  time  they  heard  the  retiring 
waves  beating  against  the  rocks  below  them. 

When  the  day  dawned,  they  sought  their  canoes ;  but  here  a 
sad  spectacle  met  their  eyes.   Some  were  broken  to  pieces. 
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others  yawning  open  in  many  parts.  The  clothing  and  food  left 
in  them  had  been  washed  away,  and  replaced  by  sand  and  water. 
The  Spaniards  gazed  on  the  scene  in  mute  despair ;  they  were 
faint  and  weary,  and  needed  food  and  repose,  but  famine  and 
labor  awaited  them,  even  if  they  should  escape  with  their  lives. 
Vasco  NuHez,  however,  rallied  their  spirits,  and  set  them  an  ex- 
ample by  his  own  cheerful  exertions.  Obeying  his  directions, 
they  set  to  work  to  repair,  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able, 
the  damages  of  the  canoes.  Such  as  were  not  too  much  shat- 
tered they  bound  and  braced  up  with  their  girdles,  with  slips  of 
the  bark  of  trce^,  or  with  the  tough  long  stalks  of  certain  sea- 
weeds. They  then  peeled  off  the  bark  from  the  small  sea-plants, 
pounded  it  between  stones,  and  mixed  it  with  grass,  and  with 
this  endeavored  to  calk  the  seams  and  stop  the  leaks.  When 
re-embarked,  their  numbers  weighed  down  the  canoes  almost  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  as  they  rose  and  sank  with  the  swelling 
waves  there  was  danger  of  their  being  swallowed  up.  All  day 
they  labored  with  the  sea,  suffering  excessively  from  himgcr  and 
thirst,  and  at  nightfall  they  landed  in  a  comer  of  the  gulf,  near 
the  abode  of  a  cacique  named  Tumacx).  Leaving  a  part  of  his 
men  to  guard  the  canoes,  Vasco  Nunez  set  out  with  the  residue 
for  the  Indian  town.  Ho  arrived  there  about  midnight,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  on  the  alert  to  defend  their  habitations.  The 
fire-arms  and  dogs  soon  put  them  to  flight,  and  the  Spaniards 
pmrsuing  them  with  their  swords,  drove  them  howling  into  the 
woods.  In  the  village  were  found  provisions  in  abundance,  be- 
side a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  a  great  quantity  of  peiirls, 
many  of  them  of  a  large  size.  In  the  house  of  tho  cacique  were 
several  huge  shells  of  mother-of-pcarl,  and  four  pearl  oysters 
quite  fresh,  which  showed  that  there  was  a  pearl  fishery  in  the 
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neighborhood.  Eager  to  learn  the  sources  of  this  wealth,  Vasoo 
Nunez  sent  several  of  the  Indians  of  Chiapes  in  search  of  the 
cacique,  who  traced  him  to  a  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks.  By 
their  persuasions  T6maco  sent  his  son,  a  fine  young  savagt-,  as  a 
mediator.  The  latter  returned  to  his  father  loaded  with  pres- 
ents, and  extolling  the  benignity  of  these  superhuman  beings, 
who  had  shown  themselves  so  terrible  in  battle.  By  these  means, 
and  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  presents,  a  friendly  intercourse  was 
soon  established.  Among  other  things  the  cacique  gave  Vasoo 
Nunez  jewels  of  gold  weighing  six  hundred  and  fourteen  crowns, 
and  two  hundred  pearls  of  great  size  and  beauty,  excepting  that 
they  were  somewhat  discolored  in  consequence  of  the  oysters 
havmg  been  opened  by  fire. 

The  cacique,  seeing  the  value  which  the  Spaniards  set  upon  the 
pearls,  sent  ^  number  of  his  men  to  fish  for  them  at  a  place  about 
ten  miles  distant  Certain  of  the  Indians  were  trained  from  their 
youth  to  this  purpose,  so  as  to  become  expert  divers,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  power  of  remaining  a  long  time  beneath  the  water. 
The  largest  pearls  are  generally  found  in  the  deepest  water, 
sometimes  in  three  and  four  fathoms,  and  are  only  sought  in  calm 
weather ;  the  smaller  sort  are  found  at  the  depth  of  two  and 
three  feet,  and  the  oysters  containing  them  are  often  driven  in 
quantities  on  the  beach  during  violent  storms. 

The  party  of  of  pearl-divers  sent  by  the  cacique  consisted  cf 
thirty  Indians,  with  whom  Vasco  Nufiez  sent  six  Spaniards  a» 
eye-witnesses.  The  sea,  however,  was  so  furious  at  that  stormy 
season,  that  the  divers  dared  not  venture  into  the  deep  water. 
Such  a  number  of  the  shell-fish,  however,  had  been  driven  on 
shore,  that  they  collected  enough  to  yield  pearls  to  the  value  of 
twelve  marks  of  gold.    They  were  small,  but  exceedingly  bean- 
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tiful,  being  newly  taken  and  uninjured  by  fire.  A  number  of 
these  shell-fish,  and  their  pearls,  were  selected  to  be  sent  to  Spain 
as  specimens. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Vasco  Nunez,  the  cacique  informed 
him  that  the  coast  which  he  saw  stretching  to  the  west  continued 
onwards  without  end,  and  that  far  to  the  south  there  was  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  gold,  where  the  inhabitants  made  use  of  certain 
quadrupeds  to  carry  burdens.  He  moulded  a  figure  of  clay  to 
represent  these  animals,  which  some  of  the  Spuiiards  supposed 
to  be  a  deer,  others  a  camel,  others  a  tapir ;  for  as  yet  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  lama,  the  native  beast  of  burden  of  South  Amer- 
ica, This  was  the  second  intimation  received  by  Vasco  Nuiiez 
of  the  great  empire  of  Peru ;  and,  while  it  ctmfirmed  all  that 
had  been  told  him  by  the  son  of  Comagre,  it  awakened  glowing 
anticipations  of  the  glorious  triumphs  that  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

VABTHBB  ABTEirTirBBS  AND  EXPLOITS  OF  VA600  VVftBZ  OK  THX 
BOBDEBS  OF  THE  PACIFIO  OOEAN. 

[1618.] 

Lest  any  ceremonial  should  be  wanting  to  secure  his  grand  dis- 
covery to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Vasco  NuHez  determined  to  sally 
from  the  gulf  and  take  possession  of  the  mainland  beyond.  The 
cacique  T6maco  furnished  him  with  a  canoe  of  state,  formed  from 
the  trunk  of  an  enormous  tree,  and  managed  by  a  great  number 
of  Indians.  The  handles  of  the  paddles  were  inlaid  with  small 
pearls,  a  circumstance  which  Vasco  NuSez  caused  his  compan- 
ions to  testify  before  the  notary,  that  it  might  be  reported  to 
Vol.  III.— 8» 
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the  sovereigns  as  a  proof  of  the  wealth  of  this  newly  discovered 
sea.* 

Departing  in  the  canoe  on  the  29th  of  October,  he  was 
piloted  cautiously  by  the  Indians  along  the  borders  of  the  gul^ 
over  drowned  lands  where  the  sea  was  fringed  by  inundated  for-' 
ests,  and  as  still  as  a  pool.  Arrived  at  the  point  ot  the  gul^ 
Vasco  Nunez  landed  on  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  laved  by  the 
waters  of  the  broad  ocean,  and,  with  buckler  on  arm,  sword  in 
hand,  and  banner  displayed,  again  marched  into  the  sea  and  took 
possession  of  it,  with  like  ceremonials  to  thiise  observed  in  Uie 
Gulf  of  St  Michaers. 

The  Indians  now  pointed  to  a  line  of  land  rising  above  the 
horizon  about  four  or  five  leagues  distant,  which  they  described 
as  being  a  great  island,  the  principal  one  of  an  archipelago.  The 
whole  group  abounded  with  pearls,  but  those  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  this  island  were  represented  as  being  of  immense  size,  many 
of  them  as  large  as  a  man's  eye,  and  found  in  shell-fish  as  big  as 
bucklers.  This  island  and  the  surrounding  cluster  of  small  ones, 
they  added,  were  under  the  dominon  of  a  tyrannical  and  puissant 
cacique,  who  ofben,  during  the  calm  seasons,  made  descents  upon 
the  mainland  with  fleets  of  canoes,  plundering  and  desolating  the 
coasts,  and  carrying  the  people  into  captivity. 

Vasco  NuHez  gazed  with  an  eager  and  wistful  eye  at  this  land 
of  riches,  and  would  have  immediately  undertaken  an  expedition 
to  it,  had  not  the  Indians  represented  the  danger  of  venturing  on 
such  a  voyage  in  that  tempestuous  season,  in  their  frail  canoes. 
His  own  recent  experience  convinced  him  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
remonstrances.  He  postponed  his  visit,  therefore,  to  a  future 
occasion,  when,  he  assured  his  allies,  he  would  avenge  them  upon 

•  Oviedo,  Hiat,  Gen.,  p.  2,  MS. 
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thb  tyrant  invader,  and  deliver  their  coasts  (torn  his  maraudings. 
In  the  mean  time  he  gave  to  this  bland  the  name  of  Isla  Rica, 
and  the  little  archipelago  surrounding  it  the  general  appellation 
of  the  Pearl  Islands. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  he  departed  from  the  province  of 
T^maco,  to  visit  other  parts  of  the  coast.  He  embarked  with 
his  men  in  the  canoes,  accompanied  by  Chiapes  and  his  Indians, 
and  gmded  by  the  son  of  Tfeiaco,  who  had  become  strongly 
attached  to  the  Spaniards.  The  young  man  piloted  them  along 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  wide  in  some  places,  but  in  others  obstructed 
by  groves  of  mangrove  trees,  which  grew  within  the  water,  and 
interlaced  their  branches  from  shore  to  shore,  so  that  at  times 
the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  cut  a  passage  with  their  swords. 

At  length  they  entered  a  great  and  turbulent  river,  which 
they  ascended  with  difficulty,  and  early  the  next  morning  sur- 
prised a  village  on  its  banks,  making  t^e  cacique  Teaochnn  pris- 
oner ;  who  purchased  their  favor  and  kind  treatment  by  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  jpearls,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions. 
As  it  was  the  intention  of  Vasco  Nunez  to  abandon  the  shores 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  at  this  place,  and  to  strike  across  the 
mountains  fdr  Darien,  he  took  leave  of  Chiapes  and  of  the  youth- 
fiil  son  of  Tdmaco,  who  were  to  return  to  their  houses  in  the 
canoes.  He  sent  at  the  same  time,  a  message  to  his  men,  whom 
he  had  left;  in  the  village  of  Chiapes,  appointing  a  place  in  the 
mountains  where  they  were  to  rejoin  him  on  his  way  back  to 
Darien. 

The  talent  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  for  conciliating  and  winning  the 
good  will  of  the  savages  is  oft«n  mentioned,  and  to  such  a  degree 
had  he  exerted  it  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  two  chieftains 
shed  tears  at  parting.    Their  conduct  had  a  favorablo  eff*ect  upon 
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the  cacique  Teaochan;  he  entertained  Vasco  Nunez  with  the 
most  devoted  hospitality  during  three  days  that  he  renuuned  in 
his  village ;  when  about  to  depart,  he  furnished  him  with  a  sto<^ 
of  provisions  sufficient  for  several  days,  as  his  route  would  be 
over  rocky  and  sterile  mountains.  He  sent  also  a  numerous 
band  of  his  subjects  to  carry  the  burdens  of  'he  Spaniards. 
These  he  placed  under  the  command  of  his  son,  whom  he  ordered 
never  to  separate  from  the  strangers,  nor  to  permit  any  of  his 
men  to  return  without  the  consent  of  Vasco  NufLez,^ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TAfiOO  NUflEZ  SETS  OrT  ON  mS  BETUKN  ACB088  THE  MOUNTAINS.  BIS 

OONTBSTS  WrrH  THB  BAVAOS8. 

Turning  their  backs  upon  the  Southern  Sea,  the  Spaniards  now 
began  painfully  to  clamber  the  rugged  mountains  on  their  return 
to  Darien. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  route  an  unlooked-for  suflering 
awaited  them  :  there  was  neither  brook  nor  fountain  nor  standing 
pool.  The  burning  heat,  which  produced  intolerable  thirst,  had 
dried  up  all  the  mountain  torrents,  and  they  were  tantalized  by 
the  sight  of  naked  and  dusty  channels,  where  water  had  onc« 
flowed  in  abundance.  Their  sufiering  at  length  increased  to  suck 
a  height,  that  many  threw  themselves,  fevered  and  panting,  upon 
the  earUi,  and  were  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  The  Indians, 
however,  encouraged  them  to  proceed,  by  hopes  of  speedy  relief^ 
and  afler  a  while,  turning  aside  from  the  direct  course,  led  them 
into  a  deep  and  narrow  glen,  refreshed  and  cooled  by  a  fountain 
which  bubbled  out  of  a  cleft  of  the  rocks. 
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While  refreshing  themselves  at  the  fountain,  and  reposing  in 
the  little  valley,  they  learnt  from  their  guides  that  they  were  in 
the  territories  of  a  powerful  chief  named  Poncra,  famous  for  his 
riches.  Th^  Spaniards  had  already  heard  of  the  golden  stores 
of  this  Croesus  of  the  mountains,  and  being  now  refreshed  and 
invigorated,  pressed  forward  with  eagerness  for  his  village.  The 
cacique  and  most  of  his  people  fled  at  their  approach,  but  they 
found  an  earnest  of  his  wealth  in  the  deserted  houses,  amounting 
to  the  Talue  of  three  thousand  crowns  in  gold.  Their  avarice 
thus  whetted,  they  despatched  Indians  in  search  of  Poncra,  who 
found  him  trembling  in  his  secret  retreat,  and  partly  by  threats, 
partly  by  promises,  prevailed  upon  him  and  three  of  his  princi- 
pal subjects  to  come  to  Yasco  Nunez.  He  was  a  savage,  it  is 
said,  so  hateful  of  aspect,  so  mfsshapen  in  body  and  deformed  in 
all  his  members,  that  he  was  hideous  to  behold.  The  Spaniards 
endeavored  by  gentle  means  to  draw  from  him  information  of 
the  places  whence  he  procured  his  gold.  He  professed  utter  igno- 
rance in  the  matter,  declaring  that  the  gold  found  in  his  village 
had  been  gathered  by  his  predecessors  in  times  long  past,  and 
that  as  he  himself  set  no  value  on  the  metal,  he  had  never  trou« 
bled  himself  to  seek  it.  The  Spaniards  resorted  to  menaces, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  to  tortures,  to  compel  him  to  betray  his  re- 
puted treasures,  but  with  no  better  success.  Disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  and  enraged  at  his  supposed  obstinacy,  they 
listened  too  readily  to  charges  advanced  against  him  by  certain 
caciques  of  the  neighborhood,  who  represented  him  as  a  monster 
of  cruelty,  and  as  guilty  of  crimes  repugnant  to  nature  ;*  where- 
upon, in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  they  gave  him  and  his  three 
companions,  who  were  said  to  be  equally  guilty,  to  be  torn  in 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  cap.  2. 
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pieces  by  the  dogs — a*  rash  aiid  cruel  sentence,  issued  on  the 
evidence  of  avowed  enemies ;  and  which,  however  it  may  be 
palliated  by  the  alleged  horror  and  disgust  of  the  Spaniards  at 
the  imputed  crimes  of  the  cacique,  bears  visibly  the  stamp  of 
haste  and  passion,  and  remidns  accordingly  a  foul  blot  on  the 
character  of  Vasco  Nunez. 

The  Spaniards  staid  for  thirty  days  reposing  in  the  village 
of  the  unfortunate  Poncra,  during  which  time  they  were  rejoined 
by  their  companions,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  the  village  of 
Chiapes.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  cacique  of  the  mountains, 
who  had  lodged  and  fed  them,  and  made  them  presents  of  the 
value  of  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold.  This  hospitable  savage 
approached  Vasco  Nufiez  with  a  serene  countenance,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  most  valiant  and  powerful 
chief,  I  bring  thee  thy  companions  safe  and  well,  as  they  entered 
under  my  roof.  May  he  who  made  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  who  gives  us  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  preserve  thee  and  thine 
in  safety  !  "  So  saying,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sun,  as  if  he 
worshipped  that  as  his  deity  and  the  dispenser  of  all  temporal 
blessings.* 

Departing  from  this  village,  and  being  still  accompanied  bj 
the  Indians  of  Teaochan,  the  Spaniards  now  bent  their  course 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Comagre,  which  descends  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  flows  through  the  territories  of  the 
cacique  of  the  same  name.  This  wild  stream,  w  hich  in  the  course 
of  ages  had  worn  a  channel  through  the  deep  clefts  and  ravines 
of  the  mountains,  was  bordered  by  precipices,  or  overhung  bj 
shagged  forests ;  they  soon  abandoned  it,  therefore,  and  wandered 
on  without  any  path,  but  guided  by  the  Indians.   TTiey  had  to 

♦  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  x.  cap.  4* 
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dimb  terrible  precipices,  aud  to  descend  into  deep  valleys,  dark- 
ened by  thick  forests  and  beset  by  treacherous  morasses,  where, 
hut  for  their  guides,  they  might  have  been  smothered  in  the 
mire. 

In  the  course  of  this  rugged  journey  they  suffered  excessively 
ip  consequence  of  their  own  avarice.  They  had  been  warned  of 
the  sterility  of  the  country,  and  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
amply  for  the  journey.  When  they  came  to  lade  the  Indians, 
however,  who  bore  their  burdens,  their  only  thought  was  how  to 
convey  the  most  treasure ;  and  they  grudged  even  a  slender  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  as  taking  up  the  place  of  an  equal  weight  of 
gold.  The  consequences  were  soon  felt.  The  Indians  could 
carry  but  small  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  assisted  to  con- 
sume the  scanty  stock  of  food  which  formed  part  of  their  load. 
Scarcity  and  famine  ensued,  and  relief  was  rarely  to  be  procured, 
for  the  villages  on  this  elevated  part  of  the  mountains  were  scat- 
tered and  poor,  and  nearly  destitute  of  provisions.  They  held  no 
communication  with  each  other ;  each  contenting  itself  with  the 
scanty  produce  of  its  own  fields  and  forest.  Some  were  entirely 
deserted  ;  at  other  places,  the  inhabitants,  forced  from  their  re- 
treats, implored  pardon,  and  declared  they  had  hidden  themselves 
through  shame,  not  having  the  means  of  properly  entertaining 
such  celestial  visitors.  They  brought  peace-ofierings  of  gold,  but 
no  provisions.  For  once  the  Spaniards  found  that  even  their 
darling  gold  could  fail  to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits.  Their 
sufferings  from  hunger  became  intense,  and  many  of  their  Indian 
companions  sank  down  and  perished  by  the  way.  At  length 
they  readied  a  village  where  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  sup- 
plies, and  where  they  remained  thirty  days,  to  recruit  their 
wasted  strength. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ENTEBPBIBE  AGAINST  TUBANAMA,  THE  WARLIEB  0A0IQX7S  OF  THI 
MOUNTAINS. — RETURN  TO  DARIEN. 

The  Spaniards  had  now  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  Tuba- 
nam^,  the  most  potent  and  warlike  cacique  of  the  mouotains. 
This  was  the  same  chieftain  of  whom  a  formidable  character  had 
been  given  by  the  young  Indian  prmoe,  who  first  informed  Vasoo 
Nunez  of  the  southern  sea.  He  had  erroneously  represented  the 
dominions  of  Tubanam^  as  lying  beyond  the  mountains ;  and, 
while  he  dwelt  upon  the  quantities  of  gold  to  be  found  in  them, 
had  magnified  the  dangers  of  any  attempt  to  pass  their  borders. 
The  name  of  this  redoubtable  cacique  was  in  feet  a  terror 
throughout  the  country ;  and  when  Vasoo  Nufiez  looked  round 
upon  his  handful  of  pale  and  emaciated  followers,  he  doubted 
whether  even  the  superiority  of  their  weapons,  and  their  mili- 
tary skill,  would  enable  them  to  cope  with  Tubanam^i  and  his 
armies  in  open  contest.  He  resolved,  therefore,  upon  a  perilous 
stratagem.  When  he  made  it  known  to  his  men,  every  one 
pressed  forward  to  engage  in  it.  Choosing  seventy  of  the  most 
vigorous,  he  ordered  the  rest  to  maintain  their  post  in  the  village. 

As  soon  as  night  had  fallen,  he  departed  secretly  with  his 
chosen  band,  and  made  his  way  with  such  rapidity  through  the 
forests  and  defiles  of  the  mountains,  that  he  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  residence  of  Tubanam^i  by  the  following  evening, 
though  at  the  distance  of  two  regular  days'  journey. 

There  waiting  until  midnight,  he  assailed  the  village  suddenly, 
and  captured  the  cacique  and  his  whole  femily,  in  which  were 
eighty  females.    Tubanamii  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  wept 
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bitterly.  The  Indian  allies,  beholding  their  once  dreaded  enemy 
thus  fallen  %nd  captive,  urged  that  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
accusing  him  of  various  crimes  and  cruelties.  Vasco  Nunez  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  their  prayers,  and  gave  orders  that  his  captive 
should  be  tied  hand  and  foot  and  given  to  the  dogs.  The 
cacique  approached  him  trembling,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
pommel  of  his  sword.  "  Who  can  pretend,"  said  he,  "  to  strive 
with  one  who  bears  this  weapon,  which  can  cleave  a  man  asunder 
with  a  blow  ?  Ever  since  thy  fame  has  reached  among  these 
mountains  have  I  reverenced  thy  valor.  Spare  my  life,  and  thou 
shalt  have  all  the  gold  I  can  procure." 

Vasco  Nufiez,  whose  anger  was  assumed,  was  readily  paci- 
fied. As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  the  cacique  gave  him  armlets 
and  other  jewels  of  gold  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  crowns, 
and  sent  messengers  throughout  his  dominions  ordering  his  sub- 
jects to  aid  in  paying  his  ransom.  The  poor  Indians,  with  their 
accustomed  loyalty,  hastened  in  crowds,  bringing  their  golden 
ornaments,  until  in  the  course  of  three  days  they  had  produced  an 
amount  equal  to  six  thousand  crowns.  This  done,  Vasco  Nunez 
set  the  cacique  at  liberty,  bestowing  on  him  several  European 
trinkets,  with  which  he  considered  himself  richer  than  he  had 
been  with  all  his  gold.  Nothing  would  draw  from  him,  however, 
the  disclosure  of  the  mines  whence  this  treasure  was  procured. 
He  declared  that  it  came  from  the  territories  of  his  neighbors, 
where  gold  and  pearls  were  to  be  found  in  abundance ;  but  that 
his  lands  produced  nothing  of  the  kind.  Vasco  Nunez  doubted 
his  sincerity,  and  secretly  caused  the  brooks  and  rivers  in  his 
dominions  to  be  searched,  where  gold  was  found  in  such  quanti- 
ties, that  he  detenqined,  at  a  future  time^  to  found  two  settle- 
ments in  the  neighborhood. 
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On  parting  with  Tubanam^,  the  cacique  sent  his  son  with  the 
Spaniards,  to  learn  their  language  and  religion.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  the  Spaniards  carried  off  his  eighty  women ;  but  of  this  par- 
ticular fact  Oviedo,  who  writes  with  the  papers  of  Vasco  Nunez 
before  him,  says  nothing.  He  affirms,  generally,  however,  that 
the  Spaniards,  throughout  this  expedition,  were  not  scrupulous 
in  their  dealings  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Indians; 
and  adds,  that  in  this  their  commander  set  them  the  eicample.* 

Having  returned  to  the  village  where  he  had  led  the  greater 
part  of  his  men,  Vasco  Nufiez  resumed  his  homeward  march. 
His  people  were  feeble  and  exhausted,  and  several  of  them  wck  ; 
8o\hat  some  had  to  be  carried  and  others  led  by  the  arms.  He 
himself  was  part  of  the  time  afflicted  by  a  fever,  and  had  to  be 
borne  in  a  hammock  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  and  toilfuUy,  they  at  length  arrived 
on  the  northern  searcoast,  at  the  territories  of  their  ally,  Comagre, 
The  old  cacique  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
same  intelligent  youth  who  had  first  given  information  of  the 
southern  sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  The  young  chief,  who 
had  embraced  Christianity,  received  them  with  great  hospitality, 
making  them  presents  of  gold.  Vasco  Nuflez  gave  him  trinkets 
in  return,  and  a  shirt  and  a  soldier's  cloak ;  with  which,  saja 
Peter  Martyr,  he  thought  himself  half  a  god  among  his  naked 
countrymen.  After  having  reposed  for  a  few  days,  Vasco  Nul^ez 
proceeded  to  Ponca,  where  he  heard  that  a  ship  and  caravel  had 
arrived  at  Darien  from  Hispaniola,  with  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies. Hastening,  therefore,  to  Coyba,  the  territories  of  his  ally, 
Careta,  he  embarked  on  the  18th  of  January,  1514,  with  twenty 
of  his  men,  in  the  brigantine  which  he  had  left  there,  and  arriTed 

•  Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  Part.  11.  cap.  4,  MS. 
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at  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua^  in  the  river  of  Darien,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  All  t^e  inhabitants  came  forth  to  receive  him  ;  and 
when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  great  southern  sea,  and  of  his 
returning  from  its  shores  laden  with  pearls  and  gold,  there  were 
no  bounds  to  their  joy.  He  immediately  de^atdied  the  ship  and 
caravel  to  Coyba  for  the  companions  left  behind,  who  brought 
with  them  the  remaining  booty,  consisting  of  gold  and  pearls, 
msmtles,  hammocks,  and  other  articles  of  cotton,  and  a  great 
number  of  captives  of  both  sexes.  A  fito  of  the  spoil  was  set 
apart  for  the  crown ;  the  rest  was  shared,  in  just  proportions, 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  expedition,  and  those  who  had 
remained  at  Darien.  All  were  contented  with  their  allotment, 
and  elated  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater  gain  from  future 
enterprises. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions  of  the 
early  discoverers.  The  intrepidity  of  Vasco  Nufiez  in  pene- 
trating, with  a  handful  of  men,  far  into  the  interior  of  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country,  peopled  by  warlike  tribes;  his  skill  in 
managing  his  band  of  rough  adventurers,  stimulating  their  valor, 
enforcing  their  obedience,  and  attaching  their  affections,  show 
him  to  have  possessed  great  qualities  as  a  general.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  always  foremost  in  peril,  and  the  last  to  quit  the 
field.  He  shared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  meanest  of  his 
followers,  treating  them  with  frank  affability ;  watching,  fight- 
ing, &sting,  and  laboring  with  them  ;  visiting  and  consoling  such 
as  were  sick  or  infirm,  and  dividing  all  his  gains  with  fairness 
and  liberality.  He  was  chargeable  at  times  with  acts  of  blood- 
shed and  injustice,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  were  ofVen  called 
for  as  measures  of  safety  and  precaution ;  he  certainly  offended 
less  against  humanity  than  most  of  the  early  discoverers ;  and 
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the  unbounded  amity  and  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
natives,  when  they  became  intimately  acquainted  with  his  charac- 
ter, speak  strongly  in  favor  of  hia  kind  treatment  of  them. 

The  character  of  Vasco  Nunez  had,  in  &ct,  risen  with  his 
circumstances,  and  now  assumed  a  nobleness  and  grandeur  from 
the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  the  important  charge  it  had  de- 
volved upon  him.  He  no  longer  felt  himself  a  mere  soldier  of 
fortune,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers,  but  a  great  com- 
mander conducting  an  immortal  enterprise.  **  Behold,"  says  old 
Peter  Martyr,  "  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  at  once  transformed 
from  a  rash  royster  to  a  politic  and  discreet  captain  : "  and  thus 
it  is  that  men  are  often  made  by  their  fortunes ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  latent  qualities  are  brought  out,  and  shaped  and  strength- 
ened by  events,  and  by  the  necessity  of  every  exertion  to  oope 
with  the  greatness  of  their  destiny. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TBANSAOnONS  IN  SPAIN. — PBDBARIA8  DAVILA  APPOINTED  TO  TH» 
COMMAND  OF  DARIEN. — TmiNOS  REOEIVBD  IN  SPAIN  OF  THS 
DI800VEBT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Vasco  Nui^ez  de  Balboa  now  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made 
a  discovery  calculated  to  silence  all  his  enemies  at  court,  and  to 
elevate  him  to  the  highest  favor  with  his  sovereign.  He  wrote 
letters  to  the  king,  giving  a  detail  of  his  expedition,  and  setting 
forth  all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  this  southern  sea,  and  of 
the  rich  countries  upon  its  borders.  Beside  the  royal  fifths  of 
the  profits  of  the  expedition,  he  prepared  a  present  for  the  sove- 
reign, in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  companions,  coni^sting  of 
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the  largest  and  most  precious  pearls  they  had  collected.  As  a 
trusty  and  intelligent  envoy  to  bear  these  tidings,  he  diose  Pedro 
de  Arbolancha,  an  old  and  tried  friend,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  toils  and  dangers,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
his  transactions. 

The  fate  of  Vasco  Nufiez  furnishes  a  striking  instance  how 
prosperity  and  adversity,  how  even  life  and  death,  hang  balanced 
upon  a  point  of  time,  and  are  affected  by  the  improvement  or 
n^lect  oi  moments.  Unfortunately  tiie  ship  which  was  to  con- 
vey the  messenger  to  Spwn  lingered  in  port  until  the  beginning 
of  March ;  a  delay  whidi  had  a  fatal  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
Vasco  Nufiez.  It  is  necessary  here  to  cast  an  eye  back  upon  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  Spain  while  he  was  employed  in 
his  conquests  and  discoveries. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  had  arrived  in  Castile  full  of  his  wrongs 
and  indignities.  He  had  friends  at  court,  who  aided  him  in  gain- 
ing a  ready  hearing,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  availing  himself 
of  it.  He  declumed  eloquently  upon  tiie  alleged  usurpation  of 
Vasco  Nunez,  and  represented  him  as  governing  the  colony  by 
force  and  fraud.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  alcalde  Zamudio,  the 
ancient  colleague  and  the  envoy  of  Vasco  Nunez,  attempted  to 
speak  in  his  defence ;  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  facts  and 
arguments  of  the  Bachelor,  who  was  a  pleader  by  profession,  and 
now  pleaded  his  own  cause.  The  king  determined  to  send  a  new 
governor  to  Dariea,  with  power  to  inquire  into  and  remedy  all 
abuses.  For  this  office  he  chose  Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  com- 
monly called  Pedrarias.*  He  was  a  native  of  Segovia,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  royal  household,  and  had  distinguished 

*  By  the  English  historiaos  he  hu  genenUy  been  called  Davila 
Vol.  m.— 9 
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himself  as  a  brave  soldier,  both  in  the  war  of  Granada  and  at  the 
taking  of  Orau  and  Bugia  in  Afirica.  He  possessed  those  per- 
sonal accomplishments  which  captivate  the  soldiery,  and  was 
called  el  Oaldn,  for  his  gallant  array  and  courtly  demeanor,  and 
el  Jusiador,  or  the  Tilter,  for  his  dexterity  in  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments. These,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  the  qualifications 
most  adapted  for  the  government  of  rude  and  £MStious  colonies 
in  a  wilderness ;  but  he  had  an  all-powerful  friend  in  the  Bishop 
Fonseca.  The  bishop  was  as  thoroughgoing  in  patronage  as  in 
persecution.  He  assured  the  king  that  Pedrarias  had  undei^ 
standing  equal  to  his  valor ;  that  he  was  as  capable  of  managing 
the  afiairs  of  peace  as  of  war,  and  that,  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  royal  household,  his  loyalty  might  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

Scarcely  had  Don  Pedrarias  been  appointed,  when  Cayzedo 
and  Colmenares  arrived  on  their  mission  from  Darien,  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence  received  from  the  son  of  die  cacique 
Comagre,  of  the  Southern  Sea  beyond  the  mountains,  and  to  ask 
one  thousand  men  to  enable  Vasoo  Nufiez  to  make  the  discovery. 

The  avarice  and  ambition  of  Ferdinand  were  inflamed  by  the 
tidings.  He  rewarded  the  bearers  of  the  intelligence,  and,  after 
consulting  with  Bishop  Fonseca,  resolved  to  despatch  imme- 
diately a  powerful  armada,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Pedrarias,  to  accomplish  the  enterprise. 

Just  about  this  time  the  famous  Gonsalvo  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
dova, commonly  called  the  Great  Captain,  was  preparing  to 
return  to  Naples,  where  the  allies  of  Spain  had  experienced  a 
signal  defeat,  and  had  craved  the  assistance  of  this  renowned 
general  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  The  chivalry  of  Spun  thronged 
to  enlbt  under  the  banner  of  Gonsalvo.  The  Spanish  nobles;, 
with  their  accustomed  prodigality,  sold  or  mortgaged  thdr 
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estates  to  buy  gorgeous  armor,  silks,  brocades,  and  other  articles 
of  raartial  pomp  and  luxury,  that  they  might  figure,  with  becom* 
ing  magnificence,  in  the  campidgns  of  Italy.  The  armament  was 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Naples  with  this  host  of  proud  and 
gallant  spirits,  when  the  jealous  mind  of  Ferdinand  took  offence 
at  the  enthusiasm  thus  shown  towards  his  general,  and  he 
abruptly  countermanded  the  expedition.  The  Spanish  cavaliers 
were  overwhelmed  with  disappointment  at  having  their  dreams 
of  glory  thus  suddenly  dispelled ;  when,  as  if  to  console  them, 
the  enterprise  of  Pedrarias  was  set  on  foot,  and  opened  a  dif- 
ferent career  of  adventure.  The  very  idea  of  an  unknown  sea 
and  splendid  empire,  where  never  European  ship  had  sailed  nor 
foot  had  trodden,  broke  upon  the  imagination  with  the  yague 
wonders  of  an  Arabian  tale.  Even  the  countries  already  knoMm, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement  of  Darien,  were  described  in  the 
usual  terms  of  exa^eration.  Gold  was  said  to  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  to  be  gathered  with  nets  out  of  the  brooks  and 
rivers;  insomuch  that  the  r^on  hitherto  called  Terra  Firma, 
now  received  the  pompous  and  delusive  appellation  of  Castilla 
del  Oro,  or  Golden  Castile. 

Excited  by  these  reports,  many  of  the  youthful  cavaliers, 
who  had  prepared  for  the  Italian  campaign,  now  offered  them- 
selves as  volunteers  to  Don  Pedrarias.  He  accepted  their  ser- 
vices, and  appointed  Seville  as  the  place  of  assemblage.  The 
streets  of  that  ancient  city  soon  swarmed  with  young  and  noble 
cavaliers  splendidly  arrayed,  foil  of  spirits,  and  eager  for  the 
sailing  of  the  Indian  armada.  Pedrarias,  on  his  arrival  at  Seville, 
made  a  general  review  of  his  forces,  and  was  embarrassed  to 
find  that  the  number  amounted  to  three  thousand.  He  had  been 
limited  in  his  first  armament  to  twelve  hundred ;  on  represent- 
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ing  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  the  number  was  exterded  to 
fifteen  hundred  ;  but  through  influence,  entreaty,  and  stratagem, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  eventually  embarked.*  Happy  did  he 
think  himself  who  could  in  any  manner,  and  by  any  means,  get 
admitted  on  board  of  the  squadron.  Nor  was  this  eagerness  for 
the  enterprise  confined  merely  to  young  and  buoyant  and  ambi- 
tious adventurers ;  we  are  told  that  there  were  many  covetous 
old  men,  who  offered  to  go  at  their  own  expense,  without  seeking 
any  pay  from  the  king.  Thus  every  eye  was  tamed  with  desire 
to  this  squadron  of  modem  argonauts,  as  it  lay  anchored  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Guadalquiver. 

The  pay  and  appointments  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  were  on 
the  most  liberal  scale,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in  fitting  out 
the  armament ;  for  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  both  colo- 
nization and  conquest.  Artillery  and  powder  were  procured 
from  Malaga.  Beside  the  usual  weapons,  such  as  muskets,  cross- 
bows, swords,  pikes,  lances,  and  Neapolitan  targets,  there  was 
armor  devised  of  quilted  cotton,  as  being  light  and  better  adapted 
to  the  climate,  and  sufficiently  proof  against  the  weapons  of  the 
Indians ;  and  wooden  bucklers  from  the  Canary  Islands,  to  ward 
off  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Caribs. 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  was,  by  royal  ordinance,  elevated 
into  the  metropolitan  city  of  Golden  Castile,  and  a  Franciscan 
friar,  named  Juan  de  Quevedo,  was  appointed  as  bishop,  with 
powers  to  decide  in  all  cases  of  consdence.  A  number  of  fnars 
were  nominated  to  accompany  him,  and  he  was  provided  with 
the  necessary  furniture  and  vessels  for  a  chapel. 

Among  the  various  regulations  made  for  the  good  of  the 
in&nt  colony,  it  was  ordained  that  no  lawyers  should  be  admitted 

•  OTiedo,  Ub.  u.  cap.  7,  MS 
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there,  it  having  be^  found  at  Hispaniola  and  elsewhere,  that  they 
were  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  settlements  by  fomenting 
disputes  and  litigations.  The  judicial  affairs  were  to  be  entirely 
confided  to  the  licentiate  Caspar  de  Espinosa,  who  was  to 
officiate  as  alcalde  mayor  or  chief  judge. 

Don  Pedrarias  had  intended  to  leave  his  wife  in  Spain.  Her 
name  was  Dona  Isabella  de  Bobadilla;  she  was  niece  to  the 
Marchioness  de  Moya,  a  great  &vorite  of  the  late  Queen  Isabella, 
who  had  be^  instrumental  in  persuading  her  royal  mistress  to 
patronize  Columbus.*  Her  niece  partook  of  her  high  and  gen- 
erous nature.  She  refused  to  remain  behind  in  selfish  security, 
but  declared  that  she  would  accompany  her  husband  in  every 
peri],  whether  by  sea  or  land.  This  selfdevotion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  she  was  past  the  romantic 
period  of  youth  ;  and  that  she  left  behind  her  in  Spain,  a  family 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Don  Pedrarias  was  instructed  to  use  great  indulgence  towards 
the  people  of  Darien,  who  had  been  the  followers  of  Nicuesa, 
and  to  remit  the  royal  tithe  of  all  the  gold  they  might  have  col- 
lected previous  to  his  arrival.  Towards  Vasco  Nuflez  de  Balboa 
alone  the  royal  countenance  was  stem  and  severe.  Pedrarias 
was  to  depose  him  from  his  assumed  authority,  and  to  call  him 
to  strict  account  before  the  alcalde  mayor,  Caspar  de  Espinosa, 
for  his  treatment  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso. 

The  splendid  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail,  weighed  anchor 
at  St.  Lucar  on  the  12th  of  April,  1514,  and  swept  proudly  out 

*  This  was  the  same  Marchioness  de  Moya,  who,  during  the  war  of  Gran- 
ada, while  the  court  and  royal  armj  were  encamped  before  Malaga,  was 
mistaken  for  the  queen  by  a  Moorish  fanatic,  and  had  nearly  fallen  beneath 
his  dagger. 
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of  the  Gimdalqniver,  thronged  with  chivalrous  adventurers  for 
Golden  Castile.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  after  its  depar- 
ture, when  Pedro  Arbolancho  arrived  with  the  tardy  mission 
of  Vasco  Nunez.  Had  he  arrived  a  few  days  sooner,  how  differ- 
ent might  have  been  the  fortune  of  his  friend  ! 

He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  where 
he  announced  the  adventurous  and  successful  expedition  of  Vasoa 
Nunez,  and  laid  before  the  king  the  pearls  and  golden  oroanienta 
brought  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  discovery.  King  Ferdinand 
listened  with  charmed  attention  to  this  tale  of  unknown  seas  and 
wealthy  realms  added  to  his  empire.  It  filled,  in  fact,  the  im- 
agination of  the  most  sage  and  learned  with  golden  dreams,  and 
anticipations  of  unbounded  riches.  Old  Peter  Martyr,  who 
recijived  letters  from  his  friends  in  Darien,  and  communicated  by 
word  of  mouth  with  those  who  came  from  thence,  writes  to  Leo 
the  Tenth  in  exulting  terms  of  this  event.  "  Spain,"  says  he, 
will  hereafter  be  able  to  satisfy  with  pearls  the  greedy  appe- 
tite of  such  as  in  wanton  pleasures  are  like  unto  Qeopatra  and 
iEsopus ;  so  that  henceforth  we  shall  neither  envy  nor  reverence 
the  nice  fruitfulness  of  Trapoban  or  the  Red  Sea.  The  Spaniards 
will  not  need  hereafter  to  mine  and  dig  far  into  the  earth,  nor 
to  cut  asunder  mountains  in  quest  of  gold,  but  will  find  it  pl^ti- 
fully,  in  a  manner,  on  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth,  or  in  the 
sands  of  rivers  dried  up  by  the  heats  of  summer.  Certainly  the 
reverend  antiquity  obtained  not  so  great  a  benefit  of  nature, 
nor  even  aspired  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  since  never  man 
before,  from  the  known  world,  penetrated  to  these  unknown 
regions."  * 

The  tidings  of  this  discovery  made  all  Spain  resound  with 
P.  Martyr,  decad.  8,  ohap.  iil   Lok*8  translaUoD. 
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the  praises  of  Vasoo  Nufiez ;  and,  from  being  considered  a  law- 
less and  desperate  adventurer,  he  was  lauded  to  the  skies  as 
a  worthy  successor  to  Columbus.  The  king  repented  of  the 
harshness  of  his  late  measures  towards  him,  and  ordered  the 
Bishop  Fonseca  to  devise  some  mode  of  rewarding  his  trans- 
cendent services. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

▲BBTVAL  AND  OBAND  VSTKY  OF  DON  PEDBARIA8  DATHJL  INTO 
DARISN. 

While  honors  and  rewards  were  preparing  in  Europe  for  Vasco 
Nuflez,  that  indefatigable  commander,  inspired  by  his  fortunes 
with  redoubled  zeal  and  loftier  ambition,  was  exercising  the  pa- 
ternal forethought  and  discretion  of  a  patriotic  governor  over 
the  country  subjected  to  his  rule.  His  most  strenuous  exertions 
were  directed  to  bring  the  neighborhood  of  Daricn  into  sudi  a 
state  of  cultivation,  as  might  render  the  settlement  independent 
of  Europe  for  supplies.  The  town  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  contained  upwards  of  two  hundred  houses  and 
cabins.  Its  population  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
Europeans,  all  men,  and  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  male  and  fe- 
male. Orchards  and  gardens  had  been  laid  out,  where  European 
as  well  as  native  fruits  and  vegetables  were  cultivated,  and  al- 
ready gave  promise  of  future  abundance.  Vasco  Nunez  devised 
all  kinds  of  means  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  people.  On 
holidays  they  had  their  favorite  national  sports  and  games,  and 
particularly  tilting  matches,  of  which  chivalrous  amusement  the 
Spaniards  in  those  days  were  extravagantly  fond.  Sometimes 
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he  gratified  their  restless  and  roving  habits  by  sending  them  on 
expeditions  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  its  resources,  and  to  strengthen  his  sway  over  the  na- 
tives. He  was  so  successful  in  securing  the  amity,  or  exciting 
the  awe  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  a  Spaniard  might  go  singly 
about  the  land  in  perfect  safety  ;  while  his  own  followers  were 
zealous  in  their  devotion  to  him,  both  from  admiration  of  his 
past  exploits  and  from  hopes  of  soon  being  led  by  him  to  new 
discoveries  and  conquests.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  letter  to  Leo 
the  Tenth,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  these  "  old  soldiers  of  Da- 
rien,**  the  remnants  of  those  well-tried  adventurers  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Ojeda,  Nicuesa,  and  Vasco  Nullez. 
"They  were  hardened,"  says  he,  "to  abide  all  sorrows,  and 
were  exceedingly  tolerant  of  labor,  heat,  hunger,  and  watdiing^ 
insomuch  that  they  merrily  make  their  boast  that  they  have  ob- 
served a  longer  and  sharper  Lent  than  even  your  Holiness  en- 
joined, since,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  their  food  has  been 
herbs  and  fruits,  with  now  and  then  fish,  and  very  seldom 
flesh."* 

Such  were  the  hardy  and  well-seasoned  veterans  that  were 
under  the  sway  of  Vasco  Nuiiez ;  and  the  colony  gave  signs  of 
rising  in  prosperity  under  his  active  and  fostering  management, 
when,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  fleet  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila 
arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  who  accompanied  tJie  new  governor 
were  eager  to  get  on  shore,  and  to  behold  the  antiqipated  won- 
ders of  the  land  ;  but  Pedrarias,  knowing  the  resolute  character 
of  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  the  devotion  of  his  followers,  apprehended 
some  difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  the  colony.  Anchoringt 

P.  Martyr,  decad.  8,  cap.  Ui.   Lok's  translatloD. 
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therefore,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  settlement,  be  sent 
a  messenger  on  sbore  to  announoe  bis  arrival.  The  envoy, 
having  beard  so  much  in  Spain  of  the  prowess  and  exploits  of 
Vasco  NufieZy  and  the  riches  of  Golden  Castile,  expected,  no 
doubt,  to  find  a  blustering  warrior,  maintaining  barbaric  state  in 
the  government  which  be  bad  usurped.  Great  was  his  astonish- 
ment, therefore,  to  find  this  redoubtable  hero  a  plain,  unassuming 
man,  clad  in  a  cotton  frock  and  drawers,  and  hempen  sandals, 
directing  and  aiding  the  labor  of  several  Lidians  who  were  thatch- 
ing a  cottage  in  which  he  resided. 

The  messenger  approached  him  respectfully,  and  announced 
the  arrival  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  as  governor  of  the  country. 

Whatever  Vasco  Nufiez  may  have  felt  at  this  inteUigence, 
he  suppressed  his  emotions,  and  answered  the  messenger  with 
great  discretion  ;  "  Tell  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,"  said  he,  "  that 
he  is  welcome,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  arrival,  and  am 
ready,  with  all  who  are  here,  to  obey  his  orders." 

The  little  community  of  rough  and  daring  adventurers  was 
in  an  uproar  when  they  found  a  new  governor  had  arrived.  Some 
of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  Vasoo  Nunez  were  disposed  to 
sally  forth,  sword  in  hand,  and  repel  the  intruder ;  but  they 
were  restrained  by  their  more  iconsiderate  chieftain,  who  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  new  governor  with  all  due  submission. 

Pedrarias  disembarked  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  accompanied 
by  his  heroic  wife.  Dona  Isabella ;  who,  according  to  old  Peter 
Martyr,  had  sustained  the  roarings  and  rages  of  the  ocean  with 
no  less  stout  courage  than  either  her  husband  or  the  mariners 
who  had  been  brought  up  among  the  surges  of  the  sea. 

Pedrarias  set  out  for  the  embryo  city  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  men,  all  well  armed.  He  led  his  wife  by  the  hand, 
Vol.  in.— 9» 
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and  on  the  other  side  of  him  vras  the  bishop  of  Darien  in  hia 
robes ;  while  a  brilliant  train  of  youthful  cavaliers,  in  glittering 
armor  and  brocade,  formed  a  kind  of  body-guard. 

All  this  pomp  and  splendor  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  humble  state  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  who  came  forth  unarmed,  in 
simple  attire,  accompanied  by  his  counsellors  and  a  handful  of 
the  ^  old  soldiers  of  Darien,"  scarred  and  battered,  and  grown 
half  wild  in  Indian  warfare,  but  without  weapons,  and  in  gar- 
ments much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Vasco  Nutiez  saluted  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,  with  profound 
reverence,  and  promised  him  implicit  obedience,  both  in  his  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  the  community.  Having  entered  the 
town,  he  conducted  his  distinguished  guests  to  his  straw-thatched 
habitation,  where  he  had  caused  a  repast  to  be  prepared  of  sudi 
cheer  as  his  means  afforded,  consisting  of  roots  and  fruits,  maixe 
and  cassava  bread,  with  no  other  beverage  than  water  from  the 
river ; — a  sorry  palace  and  a  meagre  banquet  in  the  eyes  of  the 
gay  cavaliers,  who  had  anticipated  far  other  things  from  the 
usurper  of  Golden  Castile.  Vasco  Nuflez,  however,  acquitted 
himself  in  his  humble  wigwam  with  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
of  a  prince,  and  showed  that  the  dignity  of  an  entertainment 
depends  more  upon  the  giver  than  the  feast.  In  the  mean  time 
a  plentiful  supply  of  European  provisions  was  landed  from  the 
fleet,  and  a  temporary  abundance  was  diffused  through  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

PEBFIDIOUS  CONDUCT  OF  DON  PEDBABIA8  T0WASD8  YASOO  NUl^ 

On  the  day  after  his  entrance  into  Darien,  Don  Pedrarias  held 
a  private  conference  with  Vasoo  NuBea  in  presence  of  the  histo- 
rian Oviedo,  who  had  come  out  from  Spain  as  public  notary  of 
tiie  colony.  The  governor  commenced  by  assuring  him  that  he 
was  instructed  by  the  king  to  treat  him  with  great  favor  and  dis- 
tinction, to  consult  him  about  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  to 
apply  to  him  for  information  relative  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  he  professed  the  most  amicable  feelings 
on  his  own  part,  and  an  intention  to  be  gmded  by  his  counsels 
in  all  public  measures. 

Vasoo  Nufiez  was  of  a  frank,  confiding  nature,  and  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  this  unexpected  courtesy  and  kindness,  that  he  threw 
off  all  caution  and  reserve,  and  opended  his  whole  soul  to  the 
politic  courtier.  Pedrarias  availed  himself  of  this  communicative 
mood  to  draw  from  him  a  minute  And  able  statement  iu  writing, 
detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  and  the  information 
collected  respecting  various  parts  of  the  country ;  the  route  by 
which  he  had  traversed  the  mountains ;  his  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea ;  tiie  situation  and  reputed  wealth  of  the  Pearl  Islands ;  Uie 
rivers  and  ravines  most  productive  of  gold ;  together  with  the 
names  and  territories  of  the  various  caciques  with  whom  he  had 
made  treaties. 

When  Pedrarias  had  thus  beguiled  the  unsuspecting  soldier 
of  all  the  information  necessary  for  his  purposes,  he  dropped  the 
mask,  and  within  a  few  days  proclaimed  a  judicial  scrutiny  into 
the  conduct  of  Vasco  Nufiez  and  his  officers.    It  was  to  be  con* 
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ducted  by  the  licentiate  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  who  had  come  as 
alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  judge.  The  Licentiate  was  an  inexperi- 
enced lawyer,  having  but  recently  left  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca. He  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  flexible  in  his  opin- 
ions, and  prone  to  be  guided  or  governed  by  others.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  he  was  much  under  the  influence  of  Quevedo, 
the  bishop  of  Darien.  Now,  as  Vasoo  NuQes  knew  the  impor- 
tance of  this  prelate  in  the  colony,  he  had  taken  care  to  secure 
him  to  his  interests  by  paying  him  the  most  profound  defcM-^ioe 
and  respect,  and  by  giving  him  a  share  in  his  agricultural  enter- 
prises and  his  schemes  of  traffic  In  fact  the  good  bishop  looked 
upon  him  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  promote  his  temporal 
prosperity,  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  insensible.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  prelate,  therefore,  the  alcalde  commenced  his  in- 
vestigation in  the  most  favorable  manner.  He  went  largely  into 
an  examination  of  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  ^his  various  services.  The  governor  was 
alarmed  at  the  course  which  the  inquiry  was  taking.  If  thus 
conducted,  it  would  but  serve  to  illustrate  the  merits  and  elevate 
the  reputation  of  the  man  whom  it  was  his  interest  and  intent  to 
ruin.  To  counteract  it,  he  immediately  set  on  foot  a  secret  and 
invidious  course  of  interrc^tories  of  the  followers  of  Nicuen 
and  Ojeda,  to  draw  from  them  testimony  which  might  support 
the  charge  against  Vasco  Nunez  of  usurpation  and  tyrannical  abuse 
of  power.  The  bishop  and  the  alcalde  received  information  of 
the  inquisition,  carried  on  thus  secretly,  and  without  tiieir  san<y 
tion.  They  remonstrated  warmly  against  it,  as  an  infring^ent 
of  their  rights,  being  coadjutors  in  the  government ;  and  tbey 
spumed  the  testimony  of  the  followers  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  as 
dictated  md  discolored  by  ancient  enmity.    Vasoo  Nufies  was 
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therefore  acquitted  by  them  of  the  criminal  charges  made  against 
him,  though  he  remiuned  involved  in  difficulties  from  the  suits 
brought  against  him  by  individuals,  for  losses  and  damages  oc- 
casioned by  his  measures. 

Pedrarias  was  incensed  at  this  acquittal,  and  insisted  upon 
the  guilt  of  Vasco  Nuilez,  which  he  pretended  to  have  established 
to  his  conviction  by  his  secret  investigations ;  and  he  ev^  deter- 
mined to  send  him  in  chains  to  Spmn,  to  be  tried  for  the  death 
of  Nicuesa,  and  for  other  imputed  offences. 

It  was  not  the  inclination  or  the  interest  of  the  bishop  thni 
Vasco  Nufiez  should  leave  the  colony  ;  he  therefore  managed  to 
awaken  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  governor  as  to  the  effect 
of  his  proposed  measure.  He  intimated  that  the  arrival  of  Vasco 
Nudez  in  Spain  would  be  signalized  by  triumph  rather  than  dis- 
grace. By  that  time  his  grand  discoveries  would  be  blazoned 
to  the  world,  and  would  atone  for  all  his  £iiults.  IIo  would  be 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation,  with  favor  by  the  king, 
and  would  be  probably  sent  back  to  the  colony  clothed  with  new 
dignity  and  power. 

Pedrarias  was  placed  in  a  perplexing  dilemma  by  these  sug- 
gestions ;  his  violent  proceedings  against  Vasco  NuSez  were  also 
in  some  measure  restrained  by  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Dofia 
Isabel  de  Bobadilla,  who  felt  a  great  respect  and  sympathy  for 
the  discoverer.  In  his  perplexity,  the  wily  governor  adopted  a 
middle  course.  He  resolved  to  detain  Vasco  Nunez  at  Darien 
under  a  cloud  of  imputation,  which  would  gradually  impair  his 
popularity  ;  while  his  patience  and  means  would  be  silently  con- 
sumed by  protracted  and  expensive  litigation.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  property  which  had  been  sequestrated  was  restored 
to  him. 

Vol.  nr.— 
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While  Pedrarias  treated  Vasoo  Nuiiez  with  this  seventy,  he 
failed  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  plans  of  that  able  commander. 
The  first  of  these  was  to  establish  a  line  of  posts  across  the 
mountains  between  Darien  and  the  South  Sea.  It  was  his  eager 
desire  to  execute  this  beibre  any  order  should  arrive  from  the 
king  in  favor  of  his  predecessor,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
credit  of  having  colonized  the  coast,  and  Vasco  Nufiez,  merely 
that  of  having  discovered  and  visited  it.*  Before  he  could  com- 
plete these  arrangements,  however,  unlooked-for  calamities  fell 
upon  the  settlement,  that  for  a  time  interrupted  every  project, 
and  made  every  one  turn  his  thoughts  merely  to  his  own  se- 
curity. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

OALAMfrraS  OP  THB  BPANTBH  0AVALRB8  AT  DABOEK. 

Thb  town  of  Darien  was  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded 
by  lolly  hills,  which,  while  they  kept  off  the  breezes  so  grateful 
in  a  sultry  climate,  reflected  and  concentrated  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
insomuch,  that  at  noontide  the  heat  was  insupportable ;  the  river 
which  passed  it  was  shallow,  with  a  muddy  channel  and  bordered 
by  marshes  ;  overhanging  forests  added  to  the  general  humidity, 
and  the  very  soil  on  which  the  town  was  built  was  of  such  a 
nature,  that  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  there  would  ooze 
forth  brackish  water.f 

It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  a  situation  of  this  kind,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  should  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  Europeans, 
Many  who  had  recently  arrived  were  swept  off  speedily  ;  Pedra* 

•  Oyiedo,  Hist.  Ind.,  page  2,  cap.  8. 
t  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iU.  cap.  6. 
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rias  himself  fell  sick,  and  was  remoyed,  with  most  of  his  people, 
to  a  healthier  spot  on  the  river  Corobari ;  the  malady,  however, 
continued  to  increase.  The  provisions  brought  out  in  the  ships 
had  been  partly  damaged  by  the  sea,  the  residue  grew  scanty, 
and  the  people  were  put  upon  short  allowance ;  the  debility  thus 
produced  increased  the  ravages  of  disease ;  at  length  the  provis- 
ions were  exhausted,  and  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine  ensued. 

Every  one  was  more  or  less  affected  by  these  calamities ; 
even  the  veterans  of  the  colony  quailed  beneath  them ;  but  to 
none  were  they  more  fatal  than  to  the  crowd  of  youthful  cava- 
liers who  had  once  glittered  so  gayly  about  the  streets  of  Seville, 
and  had  come  out  to  the  New  World  elated  with  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  From  the  very  moment  of  their  landing, 
they  had  been  disheartened  at  the  savage  scenes  around  them, 
and  disgusted  with  the  squalid  life  they  were  doomed  to  lead. 
They  shrunk  with  disdain  from  the  labors  with  which  alone  wealth 
was  to  be  procured  in  this  land  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  were  im- 
patient of  the  humble  exertions  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  existence.  As  the  fomine  increased,  their  case  became  despe- 
rate ;  for  they  were  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  their  rank 
and  dignity  commanded  neither  deference  nor  aid  at  a  time  when 
common  misery  made  every  one  selfish.  Many  of  them,  who 
had  mortgaged  estates  in  Spain  to  fit  themselves  out  sumptuous- 
ly for  their  Italian  campaign,  now  perished  for  lack  of  food. 
Some  would  be  seen  bartering  a  robe  of  crimson  silk,  or  some 
garment  of  rich  brocade,  for  a  pound  of  Indian  bread  or  European 
biscuit ;  others  sought  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  the 
herbs  and  roots  of  the  field,  and  one  of  the  principal  cavaliers 
absolutely  expired  of  hunger  in  the  public  streets. 

In  this  wretched  way,  and  in  the  short  space  of  one  month, 
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perished  seven  hundred  of  the  little  army  of  youthful  and  buoy- 
ant spirits  who  had  embarked  with  Pedrarias.  The  bodies  of 
some  remained  for  a  day  or  two  without  sepulture,  their  friends 
not  having  sufficient  strength  to  bury  them.  Unable  to  remedy 
the  evil,  Pedrarias  gave  permission  to  his  men  to  flee  from  it. 
A  ship-load  of  starving  adventurers  departed  for  Cuba,  where 
some  of  them  joined  the  standard  of  Diego  Velasquez,  who  was 
colonizing  that  island ;  others  made  their  way  back  to  Spain, 
where  they  arrived  broken  in  health,  in  spirits,  and  in  fortuna. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FKUrrLBSS  EXPEDITION  OF  PBDBABIAS. 

The  departure  of  so  many  hungry  mouths  was  some  temporary 
relief  to  the  colony ;  and  Pedrarias,  having  recovered  from  his 
malady,  bestirred  himself  to  send  expeditions  in  various  direc- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  foraging  the  country  and  collecting 
treasure. 

These  expeditions,  however,  were  intrusted  to  his  own  favor^ 
ites  and  partisans ;  while  Vasoo  Nunez,  the  man  most  competent 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  remained  idle  and  neglected.  A  judi- 
cial inquiry,  tardily  carried  on,  overshadowed  him,  and  though  it 
substantiated  nothing,  served  to  embarrass  his  actions,  to  cool  his 
friends,  and  to  give  him  Uie  air  of  a  public  delinquent.  Indeed, 
to  the  other  evils  of  the  colony  was  now  added  that  of  excessive 
litigation,  arising  out  of  the  disputes  concerning  the  government 
of  Vasco  NuHez,  and  which  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  alcalde  Espinosa,  if  the  lawsuiti 
should  be  divided  among  Uie  people,  at  least  forty  would  fidl  to 
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each  man's  share.*  This  too  was  in  a  oolony  into  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  commanded  that  no  lawyer  should  be  admitted ! 

Wearied  and  irritated  by  the  check  given  to  his  &vorite  en- 
terprises, and  confident  of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  the  king, 
Vasco  Nunez  determined  to  take  his  fortunes  in  his  own  hands, 
and  to  prosecute  in  secret  his  grand  project  of  exploring  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  mountains.  For  this  purpose,  he  privately 
despatched  one  Andres  Garabito  to  Cuba  to  enlist  men,  and  make 
provisions  for  an  expedition  across  the  isthmus,  from  Nombre  de 
Dios,  and  for  the  founding  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  South- 
em  Ocean ;  whence  he  proposed  to  extend  his  discoveries  by  sea 
and  land. 

While  Vasco  Nunez  awaited  the  return  of  Garabito,  he  had 
the  mortification  of  beholding  various  of  his  colonizing  plans  pur- 
sued and  marred  by  Pedrarias.  Among  other  enterprises,  the 
governor  despatched  his  lieutenant^eneral,  Juan  de  Ayora,  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  men,  to  visit  Uie  provinces  of  those  caciques 
with  whom  Vasco  NufSez  had  sojoiurned  and  made  treaties  on  his 
expedition  to  the  Southern  Sea.  Ayora  partook  of  the  rash  and 
domineering  ^irit  of  Pedrarias,  and  harassed  and  devastated  the 
countries  which  he  pretended  to  explore.  He  was  received  with 
amity  and  confidence  by  various  caciques  who  had  formed  trea- 
ties with  Vasco  Nufiez ;  but  he  repaid  their  hospitality  with  the 
basest  ingratitude,  seizing  upon  their  property,  taking  from  them 
their  wives  and  daiighters,  and  oflen  torturing  them  to  make 
them  reveal  their  hidden  or  supposed  treasures.  Among  those 
treated  with  this  perfidy,  we  grieve  to  enumerate  the  youthful 
cacique  who  first  gave  Vasco  Nunez  information  of  the  sea  be- 
yond the  moimtains. 

*  Herrera,  decad.  U.  Ub.  L  cap.  1. 
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The  enormities  of  Ajora,  and  of  other  captains  of  Pedrarias, 
produced  the  usual  effect ;  the  natives  were  roused  to  desperate 
resistance ;  caciques,  who  had  been  &ithful  fri^ds,  were  con- 
verted into  furious  enemies,  and  the  expedition  ended  in  disap- 
pointment and  disaster. 

The  adherwits  of  Vasco  Nunez  did  not  fail  to  contrast  these 
disastrous  enterprises  with  those  which  had  been  conducted  with 
so  much  glory  and  advantage  by  their  favorite  commander ;  and 
their  sneers  and  reproaches  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  jealous 
and  irritable  disposition  of  Pedrarias,  that  he  determined  to  em- 
ploy their  idol  in  a  service  likely  to  be  attended  with  defeat,  and 
to  impair  his  popularity.  None  seemed  more  fitting  for  the  pur- 
pose than  an  expedition  to  Dobayba,  where  he  had  once  already 
attempted  in  vain  to  penetrate,  and  where  so  many  of  his  follow- 
ers had  fallen  victims  to  the  stratagems  and  assaults  of  the  na- 
tives. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SBOOND  BZPSDITtON  OV  VA800  WHEZ  IN  QUB8T  OF  TBI  OOLSMK 
TSHFLB  OF  DOBATBA. 

The  rich  mines  of  Dobayba,  and  the  treasures  of  its  golden  tem- 
ple, had  continued  a  favorite  theme  with  the  Spanish  adventur- 
ers. It  was  ascertained  that  Vasco  Nunez  had  stopped  short  of 
the  wealthy  region  on  his  former  expedition,  and  had  mistaken 
a  frontier  village  for  the  residence  of  the  cacique.  The  enter- 
prise of  the  temple  was,  therefore,  still  to  be  achieved ;  and  it 
was  solicited  by  several  of  the  cavaliers  in  the  train  of  Pedrarias, 
with  all  the  chivalrous  ardor  of  that  romantic  age.  Indeed,  com- 
mon report  had  invested  the  enterprise  with  difficulties  and  dan- 
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ger  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  keenest  seeker  of 
adrenture.  The  savages  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country 
were  courageous  and  adroit.  They  fought  by  water  as  well  as 
by  land,  forming  ambuscades  with  their  canoes  in  the  bays  and 
rivers.  The  country  was  intersected  by  dreary  fens  and  mo> 
rassesy  infested  by  all  kinds  of  reptiles.  Clouds  of  gnats  and 
mosquitoes  filled  the  air ;  there  were  large  bats  also,  supposed  to 
have  the  baneful  properties  of  the  vampire ;  alligators  lurked  in 
the  waters,  and  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  fens  were  said  to  be  the 
dens  of  dragons !  * 

Beside  these  objects  of  terror,  both  true  and  fabulous,  the  old 
historian,  Peter  Martyr,  makes  mention  of  another  monstrous 
animal,  said  to  infest  this  golden  region,  and  which  deserves  to 
be  cited,  as  showing  the  imaginary  dangers  with  which  the  active 
minds  of  the  discoverers  peopled  the  unexplored  wilderness 
around  them. 

According  to  the  tales  of  the  Indians,  there  had  occurred, 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  violent  tempest,  or 
rather  hurricane,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dobayba,  which  demol- 
ished houses,  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  laid  waste  whole 
forests.  When  the  tempest  had  subsided,  and  the  affrighted  in- 
habitants ventured  to  look  abroad,  they  found  that  two  monstrous 
animals  had  been  brought  into  the  country  by  the  hurricane.  Ac- 
cording to  their  accounts  they  were  not  unlike  theancient  harpies, 
and  one  being  smaller  than  the  other,  was  supposed  to  be  its 
young.  They  had  the  feces  of  women,  with  the  claws  and  wings 
of  eagles,  and  were  of  such  prodigious  size,  that  the  very  boughs 
of  the  trees  on  which  they  alighted  broke  beneath  them.  They 
would  swoop  down  and  carry  off  a  man  as  a  hawk  would  bear 

•  P.  Martyr. 
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ofTa  chicken,  flying  with  him  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  would  tear  him  iu  pieces  and  devour  him.  For  some  time 
they  were  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  land,  until  the  Indians 
succeeded  in  killing  the  old  one  by  stratagem,  and,  hanging  her 
on  their  long  spears,  bore  her  through  all  the  towns,  to  assuage 
the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants.  The  younger  harpy,  says  the  Indi- 
an tradition,  was  never  seen  afterwards.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  perils,  true  and  &bulous,  with  which 
the  land  of  Dobayba  was  said  to  abound ;  and,  m  feet,  the  very 
Indians  had  such  a  dread  of  its  dark  and  dismal  morasses,  that  m 
their  journeyings  they  carefully  avoided  them,  preferring  the 
circuitous  and  rugged  paths  of  the  mountains. 

Several  of  the  youthful  cavaliers,  as  has  been  observed,  were 
stimulated  rather  than  deterred  by  these  dangers,  and  contended 
for  the  honor  of  the  expedition ;  but  Pedrarias  selected  his  rival 
for  the  task,  hoping,  as  has  been  hinted,  that  it  would  involve 
him  in  disgrace.  Vasco  Nufiez  promptly  accepted  the  enter- 
prise, for  his  pride  was  concerned  in  its  success.  Two  hundred 
resolute  men  were  given  to  him  for  the  purpose ;  but  his  satis- 
faction was  diminished  when  he  found  that  Luis  Carillo,  an  officer 
of  Pedrarias,  who  had  failed  in  a  perilous  enterprise,  was  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  command. 

Few  particulars  remain  to  us  of  the  events  of  this  af&h*. 
They  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  traversing  the  guMi 
arrived  at  the  river  which  flowed  down  from  the  r^on  of  Do- 
bayba, Tliey  were  not  destined,  however,  to  achieve  the  enter- 
prise of  the  golden  temple.  As  they  were  proceeding  rather 
confidently  and  unguardedly  up  the  river,  they  were  surprised 
a  id  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  canoes,  filled  with  armed  savages, 

♦  P.  Martyr,  decad.  vii.  cap.  10. 
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iKPhich  darted  out  from  lurking  places  along  the  shores.  Some 
of  the  Indians  assailed  them  with  lances,  others  with  clouds  of 
arrows,  while  some,  plunging  into  the  water,  endeavored  to  over- 
tum  their  canoes.  In  this  way  one-half  of  the  Spaniards  were 
killed  or  drowned.  Among  the  number  fell  Luis  Carillo,  pierced 
through  the  breast  by  an  Indian  lance.  Vasoo  Nufiez  himself 
was  wounded,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  to  the  shore 
with  the  residue  of  his  forces. 

The  Indians  pursued  him,  and  kept  up  a  skirmishing  attack, 
but  he  beat  them  off  until  the  night,  when  he  silently  abandoned 
the  shore  of  the  river,  and  directed  his  retreat  towards  Darien. 
It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  toils  and  dangers  and 
horrors  which  beset  him,  and  the  renmant  of  his  men,  as  they 
traversed  rugged  mountains,  or  struggled  through  the  fearful 
morasses  of  which  they  had  heard  such  terrific  tales.  At  length 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  settlement  of  Darien. 

The  partisans  of  Pedrarias  exulted  in  seeing  Vasco  Nunez 
return  Uius  foiled  and  wounded,  and  taunted  his  adherents  with 
their  previous  boastings.  The  latter,  however,  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  the  unfortunate  Carillo.  "  Vasco  Nunez,"  said  they,  "  had 
always  absolute  command  in  his  former  enterprises,  but  in  this  he 
has  been  embarrassed  by  an  associate.  Had  the  expedition  been 
confided  to  him  alone,  the  event  had  been  far  different." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LBTTSB8  FBOM  THB  KINO  IN  FAVOB  OF  VASOO  NTTl^EZ. — ABBITAL  OW 
OABABITO. — ^ABBRBT  OF  VASCO  NTTSEZ. 

[1615.]  • 

About  this  time  despatches  arrived  from  Spain,  which  promised 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  to  the 
general  affairs  of  the  colony.  They  were  written  after  the  tidings 
of  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  subjugation  of  so  many 
important  provinces  of  the  Isthmus.    In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Vasco  Nuflcz,  the  king  expressed  his  high  sense  of  his  merits  and 
services,  and  constituted  him  Adelantado  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
Governor  of  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Coyba,  though  subor- 
dinate to  the  general  command  of  Pedrarias.    A  letter  was  like- 
wise written  by  the  king  to  Pedrarias,  informing  him  of  this  ap- 
pointment, and  ordering  him  to  consult  Vasco  Nunez  on  all  pub^ 
lie  affairs  of  importance.    This  was  a  humiliating  blow  to  the 
pride  and  consequence  of  Pedrarias,  but  he  hoped  to  parry  it 
In  the  mean  time,  as  all  letters  from  Spain  were  first  delivered 
into  his  hands,  he  withheld  that  intended  for  Vasco  Nunez,  until 
he  should  determine  what  course  of  conduct  to  adopt    The  lat- 
ter, however,  heard  of  the  circumstance,  as  did  his  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Darien.    The  prelate  made  loud  complaints  of  this  in- 
terruption of  the  royal  correspondence,  which  he  denounced,  even 
from  the  pulpit,  as  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and 
an  act  of  disobedience  to  the  sovereign. 

Upon  this  the  governor  called  a  council  of  his  public  olficers ; 
and,  after  imparting  the  contents  of  his  letter,  requested  their 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  investing  Vasco  Nuiiez  with  the 
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dignities  thus  granted  to  him.  The  alcalde  mayor,  Espinosa, 
had  left  the  party  of  the  bishop,  and  was  now  devoted  to  the  gov- 
ernor. He  insisted,  vehemently,  that  the  offices  ought  in  no 
wise  to  be  given  to  Vasco  Nuflez,  until  the  king  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  result  o(  the  inquest  still  going  on  against  him. 
In  this  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the  treasurer  and  the  ao- 
oountant.  The  bishop  replied,  indignantly,  that  it  was  presump- 
tuous and  disloyal  in  them  to  dispute  the  commands  of  the  king, 
and  to  interfere  with  the  rewards  conscientiously  given  by  him 
to  a  meritorious  subject.  In  this  way,  he  added,  they  were  de- 
feating, by  their  passions,  the  g'^teful  intentions  of  their  sover- 
eign. The  governor  was  overawed  by  the  honest  warmth  of  the 
bishop,  and  professed  to  accord  with  him  in  opinion.  The  coun- 
cil lasted  until  midnight ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  titles 
and  dignities  should  be  conferred  on  Vasco  Nufiez  on  the  follow- 
ing day.* 

Pedrarias  and  his  officers  reflected,  however,  that  if  the  juris- 
dictitm  implied  by  these  titles  were  absolutely  vested  in  Vasco 
Nuiiez,  the  government  of  Darien  and  Castilla  del  Oro,  would 
virtually  be  reduced  to  a  trifling  matter ;  they  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  a  middle  course ;  to  grant  him  the  empty  titles, 
but  to  make  him  give  security  not  to  enter  upon  the  actual  gov- 
ernment of  the  territories  in  question,  until  Pedrarias  should  give 
him  permission.  The  bishop  and  Vasco  Nunez  assented  to  this 
arrangement ;  satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  securing  the  titles, 
and  trusting  to  the  course  of  events  to  get  dominion  over  the  te^ 
ritories.f 

*  Oviedo,  part  iL  cap.  9,  MS.  Ovledo,  the  historian,  was  present  at  this 
consultation,  and  says  that  he  wrote  down  the  opinions  given  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  the  parties  signed  with  their  proper  hands. 

f  Idem. 
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The  new  honors  of  Vasco  Nufiez  were  now  promulgated  to 
the  world,  and  he  was  everywhere  addressed  by  the  title  of  Ade- 
lantado.  His  old  friends  lifted  up  their  heads  with  exultation, 
and  new  adherents  flocked  to  his  standard.  Parties  began  to 
form  for  him  and  for  Pedrarias;  for  it  was  deemed  impossible 
they  could  continue  long  in  harmony. 

The  jealousy  of  the  governor  was  excited  by  these  drcum- 
stances;  and  he  regarded  the  newly -created  Adelantado  as  a 
dangerous  rival  and  an  insidious  foe.  Just  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, Andres  Garabito,  the  agent  of  Vasco  Nunez,  arrived  on  the 
coast  in  a  vessel  which  he  had  procured  at  Cuba,  and  freighted 
with  amis  and  ammunition,  and  seventy  resolute  men,  for  the 
secret  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  anchored 
six  leagues  from  the  harbor,  and  sent  word  privately  to  Vasco 
Nufiez  of  his  arrival. 

Information  was  immediately  carried  to  Pedrarias,  that  a 
mysterious  vessel,  full  of  armed  men,  was  hovering  on  the  coast, 
and  holding  secret  communication  with  his  rival.  The  suspi- 
cious temper  of  the  governor  immediately  took  the  alarm.  He 
&ncied  some  treasonable  plot  against  his  authority  ;  his  passions 
mingled  with  his  fears ;  and,  in  the  first  burst  of  his  fury,  he  or- 
dered that  Vasco  Nunez  should  be  seized  and  confined  in  a  wooden 
cage.  The  Bishop  of  Darien  interposed  in  time  to  prevait  an 
indignity  which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  expiate.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  passionate  governor,  not  merely  to  retract 
the  order  respecting  the  cage,  but  to  examine  the  whole  matter 
with  coolness  and  deliberation.  The  result  proved  that  his  sus- 
picions had  been  erroneous ;  and  that  the  armament  had  been  set 
on  foot  without  any  treasonble  intent.  Vasco  Nufiez  was  there- 
fore set  at  liberty,  after  having  agreed  to  certiun  precautionary 
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conditions ;  but  he  remained  cast  down  in  spirit  and  impover- 
ished in  fortune,  by  the  harassing  measures  of  Pedrarias. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

KZFEDmON  OF  IfOBALEB  AND  PIZABSO  TO  THB  8H0BB8  OF  THS  PA- 
OIFIO  OOKAN. — THZIR  VISIT  TO  THK  PBABL  ISLANDS. — TBKIB  DIS- 
ABTBOUS  BBTUBN  A0BO68  THS  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Bishop  of  Darien,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  inter- 
cession, endeavored  to  persuade  the  governor  to  permit  the  de- 
parture of  Vasco  Nuiiez  on  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  The 
jealousy  of  Pedrarias,  however,  was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to 
listen  to  such  counsel.  He  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
expedition,  and  was  imxious  that  the  Pearl  Islands  should  be  ex- 
plored, which  promised  such  abundant  treasures ;  but  he  feared 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  by  adding  such  an 
enterprise  to  the  number  of  his  achievements.  Pedrarias,  there- 
fore, set  on  foot  an  expedition,  consisting  of  sixty  men,  but  gave 
the  command  to  one  of  his  own  relations,  named  Graspar  Morales. 
The  latter  was  accompanied  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  had 
already  been  to  those  parts  in  the  train  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and 
who  soon  rose  to  importance  in  the  present  enterprise  by  his 
fierce  courage  and  domineering  genius. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  incidents  of  this  expedition  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  narration. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  traversed  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus 
by  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  route  than  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  South 
Sea  at  the  territories  of  a  cacique  named  Tutibra,  by  whom  they 
were  amicably  entertained.  Their  great  object  was  to  visit  the 
Vol.  m.— 10 
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Pearl  Islands :  the  cacique,  however,  had  but  four  canoes,  which 
were  insufficient  to  contain  their  whole  party.  One  half  of  thor 
number,  therefore,  remained  at  the  village  of  Tutibri,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain  named  Penalosa ;  the  residue  embarked  in 
the  canoes  with  Morales  and  Pizarro.  After  a  stormy  and  peril- 
ous voyage,  they  landed  on  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  where 
they  had  some  skirmishing  with  the  natives,  and  thence  made 
their  way  to  the  principal  island  of  the  archipelago,  to  which, 
from  the  report  of  its  great  pearl  fishery,  Vasco  Nunez  had  giv^ 
the  name  of  Isla  Rica. 

The  cacique  of  this  island  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
neighboring  coasts,  invading  the  mainland  with  fleets  of  canoes, 
and  carrying  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  His  reception  of 
the  Spaniards  was  worthy  of  his  fame.  Four  times  did  he  sally 
forth  to  defend  his  territory,  and  as  often  was  he  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  His  warriors  were  overwhelmed  with  terror 
at  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and  at  their  ferocious  blood- 
hounds. Finding  all  resistance  unavailing,  the  cacique  was  at 
length  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  His  prayers  being  granted, 
he  received  the  conquerors  into  his  habitation,  which  was  well 
built  and  of  immense  size.  Here  he  brought  them  as  a  peace-ofler- 
ing  a  basket  curiously  wrought,  and  filled  with  pearls  of  great 
beauty.  Among  these  were  two  of  extraordinary  size  and  value. 
One  weighed  twenty-five  carats ;  the  other  was  of  the  size  of  a 
Muscadine  pear,  weighing  upwards  of  three  drachms,  and  of  ori- 
ental color  and  lustre.  The  cacique  considered  himself  more 
than  repaid  by  a  present  of  hatchets,  beads,  and  hawks'-bells  : 
and,  on  the  Spaniards  smiling  at  his  joy,  observed:  ^ These 
things  I  can  turn  to  useful  purpose,  but  of  what  value  are  those 
pearls  to  me  ? " 
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Finding,  however,  that  these  baubles  were  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  he  took  Morales  and  Pizarro  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  wooden  tower,  commanding  an  unbounded  prospect. 
^  Behold  before  you,"  sMd  he,  "  the  infinite  sea,  which  extends 
even  beyond  the  sunbeams.  As  to  these  islands  which  lie  to  the 
right  and  left,  they  are  all  subject  to  my  sway.  They  possess 
but  little  gold,  but  the  deep  places  of  the  sea  around  them  are 
full  of  pearls.  Continue  to  be  my  friends,  and  you  shall  have  as 
many  as  you  desire ;  for  I  value  your  friendship  more  tlmn 
pearls,  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  will  never  forfeit  it." 

He  then  pointed  to  the  mainland,  where  it  stretched  away 
towards  the  east,  mountain  beyond  mountain,  until  the  summit 
of  the  last  faded  in  the  distance,  and  was  scarcely  seen  above  the 
watery  horizon.  In  that  direction,  he  said,  there  lay  a  vast 
country  of  inexhaustible  riches,  inhabited  by  a  mighty  nation. 
He  went  on  to  repeat  the  vague  but  wonderful  rumors  which 
the  Spaniards  had  frequently  heard  about  the  great  kingdom  of 
Peru.  Pizarro  listened  greedily  to  his  words,  and  while  his  eye 
followed  the  finger  of  the  cacique,  as  it  ranged  along  the  line  of 
shadowy  coast,  his  daring  mind  kindled  with  the  thought  of  seek- 
ing this  golden  empire  beyond  the  waters.* 

Before  leaving  the  island,  the  two  captains  impressed  the 
cacique  with  so  great  an  idea  of  the  power  of  the  King  of  Castile, 
that  he  agreed  to  become  his  vassal,  and"  to  render  him  an  annual 
tribute  of  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  pearls. 

The  party  having  returned  in  safety  to  the  mainland,  though 
to  a  different  place  from  that  where  they  had  embarked,  Gaspar 
Morales  sent  his  relation,  Bernardo  Morales,  with  ten  men  in 

*  Herrera,  decad.  ii.  lib. !.  cap.  4.   Poter  Martyr,  decad.     cap.  10. 
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quest  of  PeSalosa  and  his  oompanionsy  who  had  remained  in  the 
village  of  Tutibra. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  during  the  absence  of  the 
commanders,  this  Penalosa  had  so  exasperated  the  natives  by 
his  misconduct,  that  a  conspiracy  had  hem  formed  by  the  ci^ 
dques  along  the  coast  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  strangers, 
when  the  party  should  return  from  the  islands. 

Bernardo  Morales  and  his  companions,  on  their  way  in  quest 
of  P^alosa,  put  up  for  the  night  in  the  village  of  a  cacique  named 
Chuchama,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators.  They  were  enter- 
tamed  with  pretended  hospitality.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  how- 
ever, the  house  in  which  they  were  sleeping  was  wrapped  in 
flames,  and  most  of  them  were  destroyed.  Chuchama  th^  pre- 
pared with  his  confederates  to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  Span- 
iards who  remained  with  Morales  and  Pizarro. 

Fortunately  for  the  latter,  there  was  among  the  Indians  who 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  islands,  a  cacique  named  Chiruci, 
who  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  conspirators.  Some 
circumstances  in  his  conduct  excited  their  suspicions ;  they  put 
him  to  the  torture,  and  drew  from  him  a  relation  of  the  massacre 
of  their  companions,  and  of  the  attack  with  which  they  were 
menaced. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  were  at  first  appalled  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing danger  which  surrounded  thom.  Concealing  their  agitation, 
however,  they  compelled  Chimed  to  send  a  message  to  each  of 
the  confederate  caciques,  inviting  him  to  a  secret  conference,  un- 
der pretence  of  giving  him  important  information.  The  caciques 
came  at  the  summons  :  they  were  thus  taken  one  by  one  to  the 
number  of  eighteen,  and  put  in  chains.  Just  at  this  juncture 
Penalosa  arrived  with  the  thirty  men  who  had  remained  with 
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him  at  TutibdL  Their  arrival  was  haUed  with  joy  by  their 
comrades,  who  had  given  them  up  for  lost.  Enoouraged  by  this 
unexpected  reinforoement,  the  Spaniards  now  attacked  by  sur- 
prise the  main  body  of  confederate  Indians,  who,  being  ignorant 
of  the  discovery  of  their  plot,  and  capture  of  their  caciques,  were 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  latter,  in  a  state  of  negligent  security. 

Pizarro  led  the  van,  and  set  upon  the  enemy  at  daybreak, 
with  the  old  Spanish  war-cry  of  Santiago  !  It  was  a  slaughter 
rather  than  a  battle,  for  the  Indians  were  unprepared  for  resist- 
ance. Before  sunrise  seven  hundred  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 
Returning  fi*om  the  massacre,  the  commanders  doomed  the  ca- 
ciques who  were  in  chains  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  bloodhounds ; 
nor  was  even  ChirucA  spared  from  this  sanguinary  sentence. 
Notwithstanding  this  bloody  revenge,  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
commanders  was  still  unappeased,  and  they  set  off  to  surprise 
the  village  of  a  cacique  named  Biru,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  famed  for  valor  and  for 
cruelty :  his  dwelling  was  surrounded  by  the  weapons  and  other 
trophies  of  those  whom  he  had  vanquished ;  and  he  was  said 
never  to  give  quarter. 

The  Spaniards  assailed  his  village  before  daybreak  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  Birfk  escaped  from  his 
burning  habitation,  rallied  his  people,  kept  up  a  galling  fight 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  day,  and  handled  the  Span- 
iards so  roughly,  that,  when  he  drew  off  at  night,  they  did  not 
Venture  to  pursue  him,  but  returned  right  gladly  from  his  terri- 
tory. According  to  some  of  the  Spanish  writers,  the  kingdom 
of  Peru  derived  its  name  from  this  warlike  cacique,  through  a 
blunder  of  the  early  discoverers ;  the  assertion,  however,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  erroneous. 
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The  Spaniards  had  pushed  their  bloodj  revenge  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  were  now  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  recoil.  In  the 
fury  of  their  passions,  they  had  foi^otten  that  they  were  but  a 
handiiil  of  men  surrounded  by  savage  nations.  Returning  wearied 
and  disheartened  from  the  battle  with  Biru,  they  were  waylaid 
and  assaulted  by  a  host  of  Indians  led  on  by  the  son  of  Chimed 
A  javelin  from  his  hand  pierced  one  of  the  Spaniards  through  the 
breast,  and  came  out  between  the  shoulders ;  several  otJiers  were 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  were  harassed  by  a  galling  fire 
up  from  among  rocks  and  bushes. 

Dismayed  at  the  implacable  vengeance  they  had  aroused,  the 
Spaniards  hastened  to  abandon  these  hostile  shores,  and  make  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  Daricn.  The  Indians,  however,  were 
not  to  bo  appeased  by  the  mere  departure  of  the  intruders. 
They  followed  them  perseveringly  for  seven  days,  hanging  on 
their  skirts,  and  harassing  them  by  continual  alarms.  Morales 
and  Pizarro,  seeing  the  obstinacy  of  their  pursuit,  endeavored  to 
gain  a  march  upon  them  by  stratagem.  Making  large  Ares,  as 
usual,  one  night  about  the  place  of  their  encampment,  they  left 
them  burning  to  deceive  the  enemy,  while  they  made  a  rapid  re- 
treat. Among  their  number  was  one  poor  fellow  named  Velas- 
quez, who  was  so  grievously  wounded  that  he  could  not  walk. 
Unable  to  accompany  his  countrymen  in  their  flight,  and  dread- 
ing to  fall  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  savages,  he  determined 
to  hang  himself,  nor  could  the  prayers  and  even  tears  of  his  com- 
rades dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 

The  stratagem  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  was  unavailing 
Their  retreat  was  perceived,  and  at  daybreak,  to  their  dismay, 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  three  squadrons  of  sav- 
ages.   Unable,  in  their  haggard  state,  to  make  head  against  so 
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Boany  foes,  Aey  remained  drawn  up  all  day  on  the  defensive, 
some  watching,  while  others  reposed.  At  night  they  lit  their 
firee,  and  again  attempt^  to  make  a  secret  retreat.  The  Indians, 
however,  were  as  usual  on  their  traces,  and  wounded  several 
with  arrows.  Thus  pressed  and  goaded,  the  Spaniards  became 
desperate,  and  fought  like  madmen,  rushing  upon  the  very  darts 
of  the  enemy. 

Morales  now  resorted  to  an  inhuman  and  fruitless  expedient 
to  retard  his  pursuers.  He  caused  several  Indian  prisoners  to 
be  slain,  hoping  that  their  fHends  would  stop  to  lament  over 
them  ;  but  the  sight  of  their  mangled  bodies  only  increased  the 
fury  of  the  savages  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  pursuit 

For  nine  days  were  the  Spaniards  hunted  in  this  manner 
about  the  woods  and  mountains,  the  swamps  and  fens,  wander- 
ing they  knew  not  whither,  and  returning  upon  their  steps,  until, 
to  their  dismay,  they  found  themselves  in  the  very  place  where, 
several  days  previously,  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the  three 
squadrons. 

Many  now  despaired  of  ever  escaping  with  life  from  this 
trackless  wilderness,  thus  teeming  with  deadly  ^>es.  It  was 
with  difficulty  their  commwiders  could  rally  their  spirits,  and 
encourage  them  to  persevere.  Entering  a  thick  forest,  they 
were  again  assailed  by  a  band  of  Indians,  but  despair  and  fury 
gave  them  strength ;  they  fought  like  wild  beasts  rather  than 
like  men,  and  routed  the  foe  with  dreadful  carnage.  They  had 
hoped  to  gain  a  breathing  ^ime  by  this  victory,  but  a  new  dis- 
tress attended  them.  They  got  entangled  in  one  of  those  deep 
and  dismal  marshes  which  abound  on  those  coasts,  and  in  which 
the  wanderer  is  often  drowned  or  suffocated.  For  a  whole  day 
they  toiled  through  brake  and  bramble,  and  miry  fen,  with  the 
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water  reaching  to  their  girdles.  At  length  tiiey  extricated 
themselves  from  the  swamp,  and  arrived  at  the  sea-shore.  The 
tide  was  out,  but  was  about  to  return,  and  on  this  coast  it  rises 
rapidly  to  a  great  height.  Fearing  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
rising  surf,  they  hastened  to  climb  a  rock  out  of  reach  of  the 
swelling  waters.  Here  they  threw  themselves  on  the  earth, 
panting  with  fatigue  and  abandoned  to  despair.  A  savage  wil- 
derness, filled  with  still  more  savage  foes,  was  on  one  side,  on 
the  other  the  roaring  sea.  How  were  they  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  these  surrounding  perils  1  While  reflecting  on  their 
desperate  situation,  they  heard  the  voices  of  Indians.  On  looking 
cautiously  around,  they  beheld  four  canoes  entering  a  neighbOT- 
ing  creek.  A  party  was  immediately  despatched,  who  came  upon 
the  savages  by  surprise,  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  seized 
upon  the  canoes.  In  these  frail  barks  the  Spaniards  escaped 
from  their  perilous  neighborhood,  and,  traversing  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Michael,  landed  in  a  less  hostile  part,  whence  they  set  out 
a  second  time  across  the  mountains. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  other  hardships  they  ^dnred, 
and  their  further  conflicts  with  the  Indians ;  suffice  it  to  say,  after 
a  series  of  almost  incredible  sufferings  and  disasters,  they  aft 
length  arrived  in  a  battered  and  emaciated  condition  at  Darien. 
Throughout  all  their  toils  and  troubles,  however,  they  had  man- 
aged to  preserve  a  part  of  the  treasure  gained  in  the  islands ;  es- 
pecially the  pearls  given  them  by  the  cacique  of  4sla  Rica. 
These  were  objects  of  universal  admiration.  One  of  them  was 
put  up  at  auction,  and  bought  by  Pedrarias,  and  was  afterwards 
presented  by  his  wife  Doiia  Isabella  de  Bobadilla  to  the  emprese^ 
who,  in  return,  gave  her  four  thousand  ducats.* 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  il  lib.  L  cap.  4. 
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Such  was  the  cupidity  of  the  colonists,  that  the  sight  of  these 
pearls,  and  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea^ 
and  the  kingdoms  on  its  borders,  made  fiur  greater  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  than  the  tale  told  by  the  adventurers  of  the 
horrors  they  had  passed ;  and  every  one  was  eager  to  neek  these 
wealthy  r^ons  beyond  the  moimtains. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

UKFOBTDNATB  ENTKttKKlHBS  OF  THE  OFFI0SB8  OF  FIDBABIAS. — ^MATBI- 
MONIAL  GOMPAOT  BKTWBSN  THB  GOVEBNOB  AITD  VA800  NUl^KZ. 

In  narrating  the  preceding  expedition  of  Morales  and  Pizar- 
ro,  we  have  been  tempted  into  what  may  almost  be  deemed  an 
episode,  though  it  serves  to  place  in  a  proper  light  the  lurking 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  expeditions  of  Vasco 
Nufiez  to  the  dame  regions,  and  his  superior  prudence  and  man- 
agement in  avoiding  them.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  narrative, 
however,  to  record  the  general  evimts  of  the  colony  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila.  We  refrain,  therefore, 
from  detailing  various  expeditions  set  on  foot  by  him  to  explore 
and  subjugate  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  whidi,  being  ignor- 
antly  or  rashly  conducted,  too  often  ended  in  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  One  of  these  was  to  the  province  of  Zenu,  where  gold 
was  supposed  to  be  taken  in  tlie  rivers  in  nets ;  and  where  the 
Bachelor  Enciso  once  undertook  to  invade  the  sepulchres.  A  cap« 
tain,  named  Francisco  Becerra,  penetrated  into  this  country  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  well  armed  and  equips 
ped,  and  provided  with  three  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  neither  the 
commander  nor  any  of  his  men  returned.  An  Indian  boy  who 
Vol.  III.— 10* 
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accompanied  them  was  the  only  one  who  escaped,  and  told  the 
dismal  tale  of  their  falling  victims  to  the  assanlts  and  stratagemi 
and  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

Another  band  was  defeated  by  Tubanami,  the  ferocious  ca. 
cique  of  the  mountains,  who  bore  as  his  banners  the  bloody 
shirts  of  Spaniards  slain  in  former  battles.  In  fine,  the  colony 
became  so  weakened  by  these  repeated  U>sses,  and  the  savages  so 
emboldened  by  success,  that  the  latter  beleaguered  it  with  their 
forces,  harassed  it  by  assaults  and  ambuscades,  and  reduced  it 
to  great  extremity.  Such  was  the  alarm  in  Darien,  says  the 
Bishop  Las  Casas,  that  the  people  feared  to  be  burned  in  then* 
houses.  They  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  mountiuns,  the 
plains,  and  the  very  branches  of  the  trees.  Their  imaginations 
were  infected  by  their  fears.  If  they  looked  towards  the  land, 
the  long  waving  grass  of  the  savannas  appeared  to  them  to  be 
moving  hosts  of  Indians.  If  they  looked  towards  the  sea,  they 
fiincied  they  beheld  fleets  of  canoes  in  the  distance.  Pedrarias 
endeavored  to  prevent  all  rumors  from  abroad  that  might  in- 
crease this  fevered  state  of  alarm ;  at  the  same  time  he  ordered 
the  smelting-house  to  be  closed,  which  was  never  done  but  in 
time  of  war.  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop,  who 
caused  prayers  to  be  put  up,  and  fasts  proclaimed,  to  avert  the 
impending  calamities. 

While  Pedrarias  was  harassed  and  perplexed  by  these  com- 
plicated evils,  he  was  haunted  by  continual  apprehensions  of  the 
ultimate  ascendency  of  Vasco  Nufltez.  He  knew  him  to  be  be- 
loved by  the  people,  and  befriended  by  the  bishop ;  and  he  had 
received  proofs  that  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
king.  He  knew  also  that  representations  had  been  sent  home  by 
him  and  his  partisans,  of  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  colony  under 
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the  present  rule,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  active  and  effi- 
cient governor.  He  dreaded  lest  these  representations  should 
ultimately  succeed ;  that  he  should  be  undermined  in  the  royal 
favor,  and  Vasco  Nunez  be  elevated  upon  his  ruins. 

The  politic  bishop  perceived  the  uneasy  state  of  the  gover- 
nor's mind,  and  endeavored,  by  means  of  his  apprehensions,  to 
effect  that  reconciliatioq  which  he  had  sought  in  vain  to  produce 
through  more  generous  motives.  He  represented  to  him  that 
his  treatment  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  must  eventually  draw  on  him  the  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign.  "  But  why  persist,"  added  he,  "  in  driving  a  man  to 
become  your  deadliest  enemy,  whom  you  may  grapple  to  your 
side  as  your  firmest  friend  1  You  have  several  daughters— give 
him  one  in  niarriage ;  you  will  then  have  for  a  son-in-law  a  man 
of  merit  and  popularity,  who  is  a  hidalgo  by  birth,  and  a  &vor- 
ite  of  the  king.  You  are  advanced  in  life,  and  infirm  ;  he  is  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  days,  and  possessed  of  great  activity. 
You  can  make  him  your  lieutoiant ;  and  while  you  repose  from 
your  toils,  he  can  carry  on  the  aflUrs  of  the  colony  with  spirit 
and  enterprise ;  and  all  his  achievem^ts  will  redound  to  the 
advancement  of  your  &mily  and  the  splendor  of  your  adminis- 
tration." 

The  governor  and  his  lady  were  won  by  the  eloquence  .of  the 
bishop,  and  readily  listened  to  his  su^estion ;  and  Vasco  Nufiez 
was  but  too  happy  to  effect  a  reconciliation  on  such  flattering 
terms.  Written  articles  were  accordingly  drawn  up  and  ex- 
changed, contracting  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Pedrarias.  The  young  lady  was  then  in  Spain,  but 
was  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  on  her 
arrival  at  Darien. 
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Having  thus  fiilfilled  his  office  of  peacemaker,  and  settled, 
as  he  supposed,  all  feuds  and  jealousies  on  the  sure  and  per- 
manent foundation  of  family  alliance,  the  worthy  bishop  d^>arted 
shortly  afterwards  for  Spain. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TASOO  NUKSZ  TBAK8P0BT8  SHIPS  A0BO88  THE  MOUNTAIKB  TO  THB 
PAOIFIO  OOSAN. 

[1616.] 

Behold  Yasco  Nuiiez  onoe  more  in  the  high  career  of  prosper- 
ity !  His  most  implacable  enemy  had  suddenly  been  converted 
into  his  dearest  friend ;  for  the  governor,  now  that  he  looked 
upon  him  as  his  son-in-law,  loaded  him  with  £iivors.  Above  all, 
he  authorized  him  to  build  brigantines,  and  make  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  his  long-desired  expedition  to  explore  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  place  appointed  for  these  purposes  was 
the  port  of  Careta,  situated  to  the  west  of  Darien ;  whence  there 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  convenient  route  across  the  moun^ 
tains.  A  town  called  Ada  had  been  founded  at  this  port ;  and 
the  fortress  was  already  erected,  of  which  Lope  de  Olano  was 
alcalde;  Vasco  Nuf5ez  was  now  empowered  to  continue  the 
building  of  the  town.  Two  hundred  men  were  placed  under  his 
command,  to  aid  him  in  carrying  his  plans  into  execution,  and 
a  sum  of  money  was  advanced  to  him  out  of  the  royal  treasury. 
His  supply  of  funds,  however,  was  not  sufficient ;  but  he  received 
assistance  from  a  private  source.  There  was  a  notary  at  Darien, 
Hernando  de  Arguello,  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  the  com- 
munity, and  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  furious  opponents  of 
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the  unfortunate  Nicuesa.  He  had  amassed  eonsiderable  prop- 
erty,  and  now  embarked  a  great  part  of  it  in  the  proposed  enter- 
prise, on  condition,  no  doubt,  of  sharing  largely  in  its  anticipated 
profits. 

On  arriving  at  Acla,  Vasco  Nufiez  set  to  work  to  prepare  the 
materials  of  four  brigantines  to  be  launched  into  the  South  Sea. 
The  timber  was  felled  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  was  then, 
with  the  anchors  and  rigging,  transported  across  the  lofty  ridge 
of  mountains  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Isthmus.  Several 
Spaniards,  thirty  Negroes,  and  a  great  number  of  Indians  were 
employed  for  the  purpose.  They  had  no  other  roads  but  Indian 
paths,  stra^ling  through  almost  impervious  forests,  across  tor- 
rents, and  up  rugged  defiles  broken  by  rocks  and  precipices.  In 
this  way  they  toiled  like  ants  up  the  mountains,  with  their  pon- 
derous burthens,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
Many  of  the  poor  Indians  sank  by  the  way,  and  perished  under 
this  stupendous  task.  The  Spaniards  and  Negroes  being  of 
hardier  constitutions,  were  better  able  to  cope  with  the  incredible 
hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  a  house  had  been  provided  for  their  temporary 
repose.  After  remaining  here  a  little  time  to  refresh  themselves 
and  gain  new  strength,  they  renewed  their  labors,  descending  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountains,  until  they  reached  the  navigable 
part  of  a  river,  which  they  called  the  Balsas,  and  which  flowed 
into  the  Pacifia 

Modi  time  and  trouble  and  many  lives  were  expended  on 
this  arduous  undertaking,  before  they  had  transported  to  the 
river  suffident  timber  for  two  brigantines ;  while  the  timber  for 
the  other  two,  and  the  rigging  and  munitions  for  the  whole,  yet 
remained  to  be  brought.  To  add  to  their  difficulties,  they  had 
Vol.  III.— 10* 
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scaroely  begun  to  work  upon  the  timber  before  they  discovered 
that  it  was  totally  useless,  being  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the 
worms  from  havmg  been  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water.  They 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  begin  anew,  and  fell  trees  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  river. 

Vasoo  Nufiez  maintained  his  patience  and  perseverance,  and 
displayed  admirable  management  under  these  delays  and  difficul- 
ties. Their  supply  of  food  being  scanty,  he  divided  his  people, 
Spaniards,  Negroes,  and  Indians,  into  three  bands ;  one  was  to 
out  and  saw  the  wood,  another  to  bring  the  rigging  and  iron- 
work from  Acla,  which  was  twenty-two  leagues  distant ;  and  the 
third  to  forage  the  neighboring  country  for  provisions. 

Scarcely  was  the  timber  felled  and  shaped  for  use  when  the 
rains  set  in,  and  the  river  swelled  and  overflowed  its  banks  so 
suddenly,  that  the  workmen  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  by 
clambering  into  trees ;  while  the  wood  on  which  they  had  been 
working  was  either  buried  in  sand  or  slime,  or  swept  away  by 
the  raging  torrent.  Famine  was  soon  added  to  their  other  dis- 
tresses. The  foraging  party  did  not  return  with  food ;  and  the 
swelling  of  the  river  cut  them  off  from  that  part  of  the  country 
whence  they  obtained  their  supplies.  They  were  reduced,  there- 
fore, to  such  scarcity,  as  to  be  &i]>  to  assuage  their  hunger  with 
roots  gathered  in  the  forests. 

In  this  extremity  the  Indians  bethought  themselves  of  one  of 
their  rude  and  simple  expedients.  Plunging  into  the  river,  they 
fastened  a  number  of  logs  together  with  withes,  and  connected 
them  with  the  opposite  bank,  so  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge. 
On  this  a  party  of  the  Spaniards  crossed  with  great  difficulty 
and  peril,  from  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  the  flexibility  of 
the  bridge,  which  often  sank  beneath  them  until  the  water  roee 
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above  their  girdles.  On  being  safely  landed,  they  foraged  the 
neighborhood,  and  procured  a  supply  of  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  present  emei^ency. 

When  the  river  subsided  the  workmen  again  resumed  their 
labors ;  a  number  of  recruits  arrived  from  Ada,  bringing  various 
supplies,  and  the  business  of  the  enterprise  was  pressed  with  re- 
doubled ardor,  until,  after  a  series  of  incredible  toils  and  hard- 
ships, Vasco  Nu?Sez  had  the  satisfisu^tion  to  behold  two  of  his 
brigantines  floating  on  the  river  Balsas.  As  soon  as  they  could 
be  equipped  for  sea,  he  embarked  in  them  with  as  many  Span- 
iards as  they  could  carry ;  and,  issuing  from  the  river,  launched 
triumphantly  on  the  great  ocean  he  had  discovered. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  exultation  of  this  intrepid  adven- 
turer, and  how  amply  he  was  repaid  for  ail  his  sufferings,  when 
he  first  spread  a  sail  on  that  untraversed  ocean,  and  felt  that  the 
range  of  an  unknown  world  was  open  to  him. 

There  are  points  in  the  history  of  these  Spanish  discoveries 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  which  make  us  pause  with  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  daring  spirit  of  the  men  who  conducted 
them,  and  the  appalling  difficulties  surmounted  by  their  courage 
and  perseverance.  We  know  few  instances,  however,  more 
striking  than  this  piecemeal  transportation,  across  the  mountains 
of  Darien,  of  the  first  European  ships  that  ploughed  the  waves 
of  the  Padflc ;  and  we  can  readily  excuse  the  boast  of  the  old 
Castilian  writers,  when  they  excUim,  that  none  but  Spaniards 
could  ever  have  conceived  or  persisted  in  such  an  undertaking  ; 
and  no  commander  in  the  New  World  but  Vasco  Nufiea  could 
have  conducted  it  to  a  successful  issue."  * 

*  Herrera,  decad.  ii.  lib.  iL  cap.  11. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OBUIBB  OF  TABOO  ITUSE^  IN  THB  SOUTBEBN  SEA. — BUM0B8  FBOX  AGLA. 

Thb  first  crube  of  Vasco  Nufiez  was  to  the  group  of  Pearl 
Islands,  on  the  principal  one  of  which  he  disembarked  the  greater 
part  of  his  crews,  and  despatched  the  brigantines  to  the  main- 
land to  bring  off  the  remainder.  It  was  his  intention  to  con- 
struct the  othejr  two  vessels  of  his  proposed  squadron  at  this 
island.  During  the  absence  of  the  brigantines  he  ranged  the 
island  with  his  men,  to  collect  provisions,  and  to  establish  a 
complete  sway  over  the  natives.  On  the  return  of  his  vessels, 
and  while  preparations  were  making  for  the  building  of  the 
others,  he  embarked  with  a  hundred  men,  and  departed  on  a 
reconnoitring  cruise  to  the  eastward,  towards  the  region  pointed 
out  by  the  Indians  as  abounding  in. riches. 

Having  passed  about  twenty  leagues  beyond  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  the  mariners  were  alarmed  at  beholding  a  great  number 
of  whales,  which  resembled  a  reef  of  rocks  stretdiing  fiir  into 
the  sea,  and  lashed  by  breakers.  In  an  unknown  ocean  like  this, 
every  unusual  object  is  apt  to  inspire  alarm.  The  seamen  feared 
to  approach  these  ^cied  dangers  in  the  dark ;  Vasco  Nufiez  an- 
chored, therefore,  for  the  night,  under  a  point  of  land,  intending 
to  continue  in  the  same  direction  on  the  following  day.  When 
the  morning  -dawned,  however,,  the  wind  had  changed,  and  was 
contrary  ;  whereupon  he  altered  his  course,  and  thus  abandoned 
a  cruise,  which,  if  persevered  in,  might  have  terminated  in  the 
discovery  of  Peru  !  Steering  for  the  mainland,  he  anchored  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  governed  by  the  cacique  Chucfaami,  who 
had  massacred  Bernardo  Morales  and  his  companions,  whan 
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reposing  in  his  village.  Here  landing  with  his  men,  Vasco 
Nunez  came  suddenly  upon  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique.  The  In- 
dians sallied  forth  to  defend  their  homes,  but  were  routed  with 
great  loss ;  and  ample  vengeance  was  taken  upon  them  for  their 
outrage  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Having  thus  avenged  the 
death  of  his  countrymen,  Vasno  Nufiez  re-embarked  and  returned 
to  Isla  Rica. 

He  now  applied  himself  diligently  to  complete  the  building 
of  his  brigantines,  despatching  men  to  Ada  to  bring  the  necessary 
stores  and  rigging  across  the  mountains.  While  thus  occupied, 
a  rumor  reached  him  that  a  new  governor  named  Lope  de  Sosa 
was  coming  out  from  Spain  ^to  supersede  Pedrarias.  Vasco 
NufSez  was  troubled  at  these  tidings.  A  new  governor  would  be 
likely  to  adopt  new  measures,  or  to  have  new  favorites.  He 
feared,  therefore,  that  some  order  might  come  to  suspend  or  em- 
barrass his  expedition ;  or  that  the  command  of  it  might  be  given 
to  another.  In  this  perplexity  he  held  a  consultation  with  sev- 
eral of  his  o(Hifidential  officers. 

After  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  among  them  that  a  trusty 
and  intelligent  person  should  be  ^^nt  as  a  scout  to  Ada,  under 
pretence  of  procuring  munitions  for  the  ships.  Should  he 
find  Pedrarias  in  quiet  possession  of  the  government,  he  was  to 
account  to  him  for  the  delay  of  the  expedition ;  and  request  that 
the  time  allotted  to  it  might  be  extended,  and  to  request  rein- 
forcements and  supplies.  Should  he  find,  however,  a  new  gov- 
ernor actually  arrived,  he  was  to  return  immediately  with  the 
tidings.  In  such  case  it  was  resolved  to  pnt  to  sea  before  any 
contrary  orders  should  arrive,  trusting  eventually  to  excuse 
themselves  on  the  plea  of  zeal  and  good  intentions. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BEOONTfTOITBINO  EXPEDITION  OF  OABABITO. — BTBATAGEM  OF  FBDBABIA8 
TO  ENTRAP  VA800  NUSEZ. 

The  person  intrusted  witli  the  reoonnoitriog  expedition  to  Ack 
was  Andres  Garabito,  in  whose  fidelity  and  discretion  Vasco 
Nuflez  had  implicit  confidence.  His  confidence  was  destined  to 
be  fatally  deceived.  According  to  the  assertions  of  contem- 
poraries, this  Garabito  cherished  a  secret  and  vindictive  ^raity 
against  his  commander,  arising  from  a  simple  but  a  natural  cause. 
Vasco  Nufliez  had  continued  to  have  a  fondness  for  the  Indian 
damsel,  daughter  of  the  cacique  Careta,  whom  he  had  received 
from  her  father  as  a  pledge  of  amity.  Some  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning her  on  one  occasion  between  him  and  Garabito,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  expressed  himself  in  severe  and  galling  lan- 
guage. Garabito  was  deeply  mortified  at  some  of  his  expres- 
sions, and  being  of  a  malignant  spirit,  determined  on  a  dastardly 
revenge.  He  wrote  privately  to  Pedrarias,  assuring  him  that 
Vasco  NuRez  had  no  intention  of  solemnizing  his  marriage  with 
his  daughter,  being  completely  under  the  influence  of  an  Indian 
paramour;  that  he  made  use  of  the  friendship  of  Pedrarias 
merely  to  fbrther  hirf  own  selfish  views,  intendmg  as  soon  as  his 
ships  were  ready,  to  throw  off  all  allegiance,  and  put  to  sea  as  an 
independent  commander. 

This  mischievous  letter  Garabito  had  written  immediately 
after  the  last  departure  of  Vasco  Nunez  from  Ada.  Its  effect 
upon  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  governor  may  easily  be 
conceived.  All  his  former  suspicions  were  immediately  revived. 
They  acquired  strength  during  a  long  interval  that  elapsed  witli. 
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out  tidings  being  received  from  the  expedition.  There  were  de- 
signing and  prejudiced  persons  at  hand,  who  perceived  and 
quickened  these  jealous  feelings  of  the  governor.  Among  these 
was  the  Bachelor  Corral,  who  cherished  a  deep  grudge  against 
Vasco  Nunez  for  having  once  thrown  him  into  prison  for  his  fac- 
tious conduct ;  and  Alonzo  de  la  Puente,  the  royal  treasurer^ 
whom  Vasco  Nufiez  had  affronted  by  demanding  the  repayment 
of  a  loan.  Such  was  the  tempest  gradually  gathering  in  the 
fitctious  little  colony  of  Darien. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Garabito  gives  much  confirmation 
to  the  chaise  of  perfidy  advanced  against  him.  When  he  arrived 
at  Ada,  he  found  that  Pedrarias  remained  in  possession  of  the 
government ;  for  his  intended  successor  had  died  in  the  very  har- 
bor. The  conduct  and  conversation  of  Garabito  was  such  as  to 
arouse  suspicions ;  he  was  arrested,  and  his  papers  and  letters 
were  sent  to  Pedrarias.  When  examined,  he  readily  suffered 
himself  to  be  wrought  upon  by  threats  of  punishment  and 
promises  of  pardon,  and  revealed  all  that  he  knew,  and  declared 
still  more  what  he  suspected  and  surmised,  of  the  plans  and  in- 
tentionis  of  Vasco  Nufiez. 

The  arrest  of  Garabito,  and  the  seizure  of  his  letters,  pro- 
duced a  great  agitation  at  Darien.  It  was  considered  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  animosity  between  the  governor  and  Vasco  Nunez, 
and  the  friends  of  the  latter  trembled  for  his  safety. 

Hernando  de  Ai^uello,  especially,  was  in  great  alarm«  He 
had  embarked  the  most  of  his  fortune  in  the  expedition,  and  the 
failure  of  it  would  be  ruinous  to  him.  He  wrote  to  Vasco  Nunez, 
informing  him  of  the  critical  posture  of  affairs,  and  urging  him 
to  put  to  sea  without  delay.  He  would  be  protected  at  all 
events,  he  said,  by  the  Jeronimite  Fathers  at  San  Domingo,  who 
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were  at  that  time  all-powerful  in  the  New  World,  and  who  re» 
garded  his  expedition  as  calculated  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
as  well  as  the  dominion  of  the  king.*  This  letter  fell  into  tiie 
hands  of  Pedrarias,  and  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
dangerous  plot  against  his  authority.  He  immediately  ordered 
Arguello  to  be  arrested  ;  and  now  devised  means  to  get  Vasco 
NuBez  within  his  power.  While  the  latter  remained  on  the 
shores  of  the  South  Sea  with  his  brigantines,  and  his  band  of 
hearty  and  devoted  followers,  Pedrarias  knew  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  take  him  by  force.  Dissembling  his  suspi- 
cions and  intentions,  therefore,  he  wrote  to  him  in  amicable 
terms,  requesting  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Ada,  as  he 
wished  to  confer  with  him  about  the  impending  expedition. 
Fearing,  however,  that  Vasco  Nunez  might  suspect  his  motives, 
and  refuse  to  comply,  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  Francisco 
Pizarro  to  muster  all  the  armed  force  he  could  collect,  and  sedt 
and  arrest  his  late  patron  and  commander  wherever  he  might  be 
found. 

So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arrest  of  Arguello, 
and  by  the  general  violence  of  Pedrarias,  that,  though  Vasco 
NufLez  was  a  fieivorite  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  no  one 
ventured  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  that  attended  his  return  to 
Ada. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  eloquent  representations  made  to  the  Spanidi 
gOTemment  by  the  venerable  Las  Gasas,  of  the  cruel  wrongs  and  oppressions 
practised  upon  the  Indians  in  the  colonies,  the  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  161^ 
sent  out  three  Jeronimite  Friars,  chosen  for  their  zeal  and  abilities,  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  inquire  hito  and  remedy  all  abuses,  and  to  take  aO 
proper  measures  for  the  good  government,  religious  instruction,  and  effisetoal 
protection  of  the  natives.  The  exercise  of  their  powers  at  San  Domingo 
made  a  great  sensation  in  the  New  World,  and,  for  a  time,  had  a  beneficial 
effect  in  checking  the  oppressive  and  licentious  conduct  of  the  colonists. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

YASOO  WffEZ  AND  THX  ABTBOLOQKB. — ^HIS  BBTTJBN  TO  AOLA. 

.The  old  Spanish  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  fortunes  of 
Vasco  Nunez,  record  an  anecdote  which  is  worthy  of  bing  cited, 
as  characteristic  of  the  people  and  the  age.  Among  the  motlej 
crowd  of  adventurers  lured  across  the  ocean  by  the  reputed 
wealth  and  wonders  of  the  New  World,  was  an  Italian  astrolo- 
ger, a  native  of  Venice,  named  Micer  Codro.  At  the  time  that 
Vasco  Nuflez  held  supreme  sway  at  Darien,  this  reader  of  the 
stars  had  cast  his  horoscope  and  pretended  to  foretell  his  destiny. 
Pointing  one  night  to  a  certain  star,  he  assured  him  that  in  the 
year  in  which  he  should  behold  that  star  in  a  part  of  the  heavens 
which  he  designated,  his  life  would  be  in  imminent  jeopardy ;  but 
should  he  survive  this  year  of  peril,  he  would  become  the  richest 
and  most  renowned  captain  throughout  the  Indies. 

Several  years,  it  is  added,  had  elapsed  since  this  prediction 
was  made ;  yet,  that  it  still  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  Vasco  Nufiez, 
was  evident  from  the  following  circimistanoe.  While  waiting 
the  return  of  his  messenger,  Garabito,  he  was  on  the  shore  of 
Isla  Rica  one  serene  evening,  in  company  with  some  of  his  offi- 
cers, when,  r^arding  the  heavens,  he  beheld  the  fated  star  exact- 
ly in  that  part  of  the  firmament  which  had  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Italian  astrologer.  Turning  to  his  companions,  with  a  smile, 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the  wisdom  of  those  who  believe  in  sooth- 
sayers, and,  above  all,  in  such  an  astrologer  as  Micer  Codro ! 
According  to  his  prophecy,  I  should  now  be  in  imminent  peril 
of  my  life ;  yet,  here  I  am,  within  reach  of  all  my  wishes ;  sound 
in  health,  with  four  brigantines  and  tliree  hundred  men  at  my 
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command,  and  on  the  point  of  exploring  this  great  southern 
ocean." 

At  this  fated  juncture,  say  the  chroniclers,  arrived  the  hypo- 
critical letter  of  Pedrarias,  inviting  him  to  an  interview  at  Ada ! 
The  discreet  reader  will  decide  for  himself  what  credit  to  give 
to  this  anecdote,  or  rather,  what  allowance  to  make  for  the  little 
traits  of  coincidence  gratuitously  added  to  the  original  fact  hy 
writers  who  delight  in  the  marvellous.  The  tenor  of  this  letter 
awakened  no  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  who  re- 
posed entire  confidence  in  the  amity  of  the  governor,  as  his 
intended  father-in-law,  and  appears  to  have  been  unconscious  of 
any  thing  in  his  own  conduct  that  could  warrant  hostility.  Leav- 
ing his  ships  in  command  of  Francisco  Compafion,  he  departed 
immediately  to  meet  the  governor  at  Ada,  unattended  by  any- 
armed  force. 

The  messengers  who  had  brought  the  letter,  maintained  at 
first  a  cautious  silence  as  to  the  events  which  bad  transpired  at 
Darien*    They  were  gradually  won,  however,  by  the  frank  and 
genial  manners  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  grieved  to  see  so  gallant  a 
soldier  hurrying  into  the  snare.    Having  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  drawn  near  to  Ada,  their  kind  fedings  got  the  better  ot 
their  caution,  and  they  revealed  the  true  nature  of  their  errand, 
and  the  hostile  intentions  of  Pedrarias.    Vasco  Nunez  was  strudc 
with  astonishment  at  the  recital ;  but,  being  unconscious,  it  is 
said,  of  any  evil  intention,  he  could  scarcely  credit  this  sudden 
hostility  in  a  man  who  had  but  recently  promised  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.     He  imagined  the  whole  to  be  some 
groundless  jealousy,  which  his  own  appearance  would  dispel,  and 
accordingly  continued  on  his  journey.    He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  when  he  was  met  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  led  hy 
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Francisco  Pizarro.  The  latter  stepped  forward  to  arrest  his  an- 
cient commander.  Vasco  Nunez  paused  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
garded him  with  a  look  of  reproachful  astonishment.  How  is 
this,  Franciico  1 "  exclaimed  he.  "  Is  this  the  way  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  me  1 "  Offering  no  further  remon- 
strance, he  suffered  himself  quietly  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  his 
former  adherents,  and  conducted  in  chains  to  Ada.  Here  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  Bartolome  Hurtado,  once  his  &vorit« 
officer,  was  sent  to  take  command  of  his  squadron. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

TBIAL    OF    VASOO  NTTl^BZ. 

Don  Pbdrariab  concealed  his  exultation  at  the  success  of  the 
stratagem  by  which  he  had  ensnared  his  generous  and  confiding 
rival.  He  even  visited  him  in  prison,  and  pretended  deep  con- 
cem  at  being  obliged  to  treat  him  with  this  temporary  rigor, 
attributing  it  entirely  to  certain  accusations  lodged  against  him 
by  the  treasurer,  Alonzo  de  la  Puente,  whidi  his  ofllicial  situa- 
tion compelled  him  to  notice  and  investigate. 

"  Be  not  afflicted,  however,  my  son !  "  said  the  hypocrite ; 
"an  investigation  will,  doubtless,  not  merely  establish  your 
innocence,  but  serve  to  render  your  zeal  and  loyalty  toward  your 
sovereign  still  more  conspicuous." 

While  Pedrarias  assumed  this  soothing  tone  towards  his  pris- 
oner, he  urged  the  alcalde  mayor,  Espinosa,  to  proceed  against 
him  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 

The  charge  brought  against  him  of  a  treasonable  coni^iraoy 
to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  to  assume  an  ind^>eii' 
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dent  sway  on  the  borders  of  the  Southern  Sea,  was  principally 
supported  by  the  confessions  of  Andres  Garabito.  The  evidence 
is  also  cited  of  a  soldier,  who  stood  sentinel  one  night  near  the 
quarters  of  Vasco  Nufiez  on  Isla  Rica,  and  who,  being  driven  to 
take  shelter  from  the  rain  under  the  eaves  of  this  house,  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  that  commander  and  certain  of  his 
officers,  wherein  they  agreed  to  put  to  sea  with  the  squadron  on 
their  own  account,  and  set  the  governor  at  defiance.  This  tes- 
timony, according  to  Las  Casas,  arose  from  a  misconstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  sentinel,  who  only  heard  a  portion  of  their 
conversation,  relating  to  their  intention  of  sfuling  without  wait- 
ing for  orders,  in  case  a  new  governor  should  arrive  to  super- 
sede Pedrarias. 

The  governor,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  himself  from  day 
to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  of  the  progress  of  the  trial ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  warant  his  personal 
hostility,  he  now  paid  another  visit  to  his  prisoner,  and  tJirowing 
off  all  affectation  of  kindness,  upbraided  him  in  the  most  passion- 
ate manner. 

•*  Hitherto,"  said  he,  "  I  have  treated  you  as  a  son,  because  I 
thought  you  loyal  to  your  king,  and  to  me  as  his  representative ; 
but  as  I  find  you  have  meditated  rebellion  against  the  crowii  of 
Castile,  I  cast  you  off  from  my  affection,  and  shall  henceforth 
treat  you  as  an  enemy." 

Vasco  Nuflez  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  and  appealed 
to  the  confiding  frankness  of  his  conduct  as  a  proof  of  his  imio- 
cence.  ^  Had  I  been  conscious  of  my  guilt,"  said  he,  what 
could  have  induced  me  to  come  here  and  put  myself  into  your 
hands?  Had  I  meditated  rebellion,  what  prevented  me  from 
carrying  it  into  effect  1    I  had  foiur  ships  ready  to  weigh  andior, 
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three  hundred  brave  men  at  my  command,  and  an  open  sea  be- 
fore me.  What  had  I  to  do  but  to  spread  sail  and  press  for- 
ward 1  There  was  no  doubt  of  finding  a  land,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  sufficient  for  me  and  mine,  far  l)eyond  the  reach  of  your 
control.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  however,  I  came  here 
promptly,  at  your  mere  request,  and  my  reward  is  slander  in- 
dignity, and  chains ! " 

The  noble  and  ingenuous  appeal  of  Vasco  NufLez  had  no 
effect  on  the  prejudiced  feelings  of  the  governor :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  but  the  more  exasperated  against  his  prisoner,  and 
ordered  that  his  irons  should  be  doubled. 

The  trial  was  now  urged  by  him  with  increased  eagerness. 
Lest  the  present  accusation  should  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  tiie 
ruin  of  his  victim,  the  old  inquest  into  his  conduct  as  governor, 
which  had  remained  suspended  for  many  years,  was  revived,  and 
he  was  charged  anew  with  the  wrongs  infficted  on  the  Bachelor 
Enciso,  and  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  charges,  the  trial  went  on  slowly^ 
with  frequent  delays,  for  the  alcalde  mayor,  Gaspar  de  Espino- 
sa,  seems  to  have  had  but  little  relish  for  the  task  assigned  him, 
and  to  have  needed  frequent  spurring  from  the  eager  and  passion- 
ate governor.  He  probably  considered  the  accused  as  techni- 
cally guilty,  though  innocent  of  all  intentional  rebellion,  but 
was  ordered  to  decide  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
He  therefore,  at  length,  gave  a  reluctant  verdict  against  Vasco 
NuSez,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy,  on  account  of  his  great 
services,  or  entreated  that,  at  least,  he  might  be  permitted  to  ap- 
peal. "  No,"  said  the  unrelenting  Pedrarias ;  "  if  he  has  merited 
death,  let  him  suffer  death ! "  He  accordingly  condemned  him  to 
"be  beheaded.  The  same  sentence  was  passed  upon  several  of  his 
Vol.  IIT.— 11 
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officers,  who  were  implicated  in  his  allied  conspiracy ;  among 
these  was  Hernando  de  Arguello,  who  had  written  the  letter  to 
Vasco  Nunez,  informing  him  of  the  arrest  of  his  messenger,  and 
advising  him  to  put  to  sea,  without  heeding  the  hostility  of  Pe- 
drarias.  As  to  the  perfidious  informer  Garabito,  he  was  par- 
doned and  set  at  liberty. 

In  considering  this  case  as  far  as  we  are  enabled,  from  the 
imperfect  testimony  on  record,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  one 
where  passion  and  self-interest  interfered  with  the  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Pedrarias  had  always  considered  Vasco 
Nune2  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and,  though  his  jealousy  had  been  for 
some  time  lulled  by  looking  on  him  as  an  intended  son-in-law,  it 
was  revived  by  the  suggestion  that  he  intended  to  evade  his 
alliance  and  dispute  his  authority.  His  exasperated  feelings 
hurried  him  too  far  to  retreat,  and,  having  loaded  his  prisoner 
with  chains  and  indignities,  his  death  became  indbpensable  to 
his  own  security. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  fixed 
intention  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  afler  he  had  onco  succeeded  in  the 
arduous  imdertaking  of  transporting  his  ships  across  the  moun- 
tains, to  suffer  no  capricious  order  from  Pedrarias,  nor  any  other 
governor,  to  defeat  the  enterprise  which  he  had  so  long  medi- 
tated, and  for  which  he  had  so  laboriously  prepared.  It  is  prob- 
able he  may  have  expressed  such  general  determination  in  the 
hearing  of  Garabito,  and  of  others  of  his  companions.  We  can 
find  ample  excuse  for  such  a  resolution  in  his  oonsciousncss  of 
his  own  deserts ;  his  experience  of  past  hindrances  to  thb  ex- 
pedition, arising  from  the  jealousy  of  others;  his  feeling  of 
some  degree  of  authority,  from  his  office  of  adelantado ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  favorable  disposition  and  kind  iotentioDS 
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of  his  sovereign  towards  him.  We  acquit  him  entirely  of  the 
senseless  idea  of  rebelling  against  the  crown ;  and  suggest  these 
considerations  in  palliation  of  any  meditated  disobedience  of 
Pedrarias,  should  such  a  charge  be  supposed  to  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
KXBounoir  of  vasoo  nuSsz. 
[1617.J 

It  was  a  day  of  gloom  and  horror  at  Ada,  when  Vasco  Nuflez 
and  his  companions  were  led  forth  to  execution.  The  popu- 
lace were  moved  to  tears  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  man,  whose 
gallant  deeds  had  excited  their  admiration,  and  whose  generous 
qualities  had  won  their  hearts.  Most  of  them  regarded  him  as 
the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  even  those  who  thought  him 
guilty,  saw  something  brave  and  brilliant  in  the  very  crime  im- 
puted to  him.  Such,  however,  was  the  general  dread  inspin^d  by 
the  severe  measures  of  Pedrarias,  that  no  one  dared  to  lift;  up 
his  voice,  either  in  murmur  or  remonstrance. 

The  public  crier  walked  before  Vasco  Nunez,  proclaiming : 
"  This  is  the  punishment  inflicted  by  command  of  the  king  and 
his  lieutenant,  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,  on  this  man,  as  a  traitor 
and  an  usurper  of  the  territories  of  the  crown." 

When  Vasco  NuHez  heard  these  words,  he  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly, "  It  is  false  !  never  did  such  a  crime  enter  my  mind.  1 
have  ever  served  my  king  witli  truth  and  loyalty,  and  sought  to 
augment  his  dominions." 
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These  words  were  of  no  avail  in  his  extremity,  but  they 
were  fully  believed  by  the  populace. 

The  execution  took  place  in  the  public  square  of  Ada ;  and 
we  are  assured  by  the  historian  Oviedo,  who  was  in  the  colonj 
at  the  time,  that  the  cruel  Pedrarias  was  a  secret  witness  of  the 
bloody  spectacle;  which  he  contemplated  from  between  the 
reeds  of  the  wall  of  a  house,  about  twelve  paces  from  the  sca^ 
fold!* 

Vasco  Nunez  was  the  first  to  suffer  death.  Having  confessed 
himself  and  partaken  of  the  sacrament,  he  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  a  firm  step  and  a  calm  and  manly  demeanor ;  and,  laying 
his  head  upon  the  block,  it  was  severed  in  an  instant  from  his 
body.  Three  of  his  officers,  Valderrabano,  Botello,  and  Hemaa 
Mufios,  were  in  like  manner  brought  one  by  one  to  the  block,  and 
the  day  had  nearly  expired  before  the  last  of  them  was  executed. 

One  victim  still  remained.  It  was  Hernando  de  Arguello, 
who  had  been  condemned  as  an  accomplice,  for  having  witten 
the  intercepted  letter. 

The  populace  could  no  longer  restrain  their  feelings.  They 
had  not  dared  to  intercede  for  Vasco  Nuiicz,  knowing  the  impla- 
cable enmity  of  Pedrariiis ;  but  they  now  sought  the  governor, 
and,  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet,  entreated  that  this  man 
might  be  spared,  as  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  alleged 
treason.  The  daylight,  they  said,  was  at  an  end,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  God  had  hastened  the  night  to  prevent  the  execution 

The  sti^rn  heart  of  Pedrarias  was  not  to  be  touched.    **  No," 
said  he,  "  I  would  sooner  die  myself  than  spare  one  of  theni." . 
The  unfortunate  Arguello  was  led  to  the  block.    The  brief 
tropical  twilight  was  past,  and  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the 

•  Oviedo,  Hwt.  Ind.,  p.  2,  cap.  9,  MS 
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night,  the  operations  on  the  scafibld  could  not  be  distinguished. 
The  multitude  stood  listening  in  breathless  silence,  until  the 
stroke  of  the  executioner  told  that  all  was  accomplished.  They 
then  dispersed  to  their  homes  with  hearts  filled  with  grief  and 
bitterness,  and  a  night  of  lamentation  succeeded  to  this  day  of  ^ 
horrors. 

The  vengeance  of  Pedrarias  was  not  satisfied  with  the  death 
of  his  victim ;  he  confiscated  his  property  and  dishonored  his 
remains,  causing  his  head  to  be  placed  upon  a  pole,  and  exposed 
for  several  days  in  the  public  square.* 

Thus  perished,  in  his  forty-second  year,  in  the  prime  anc 
vigor  of  his  days,  and  the  full  career  of  his  glory,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  deserving  of  Spanish  discoverers ;  a  victim 
to  the  basest  and  most  perfidious  envy. 

How  vain  are  our  most  confident  hopes,  our  brightest  tri- 
umphs !  When  Vasco  Nuiiez  from  the  mountains  of  Darien 
beheld  the  Southern  Ocean  revealed  to  his  gaze,  he  considered 
its  unknown  realms  at  his  disposal.  When  he  had  launched  his 
ships  upon  its  waters,  and  his  sails  were  in  a  manner  flapping  in 
the  wind,  to  bear  him  in  quest  of  the  wealthy  empire  of  Peru, 
he  scoffed  at  the  prediction  of  the  astrologer,  and  defied  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stars.  Behold  him  interrupted  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  departure,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  most  in- 
vidious foe,  the  very  enterprise  that  was  to  have  crowned  him 
with  glory  wrested  into  a  crime,  and  himself  hurried  to  a  bloody 
and  ignominious  grave  at  the  foot,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountain 
whence  he  had  made  his  discovery  !  His  fate,  like  that  of  his 
renowned  predecessor,  Columbus,  proves  that  it  is  sometimes 
dangerous  even  to  deserve  too  greatly. 

•  Oviedo,  ubi  sup. 
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FORTUNES  OP  VALDIVIA  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

IT  was  in  the  year  1512  that  Valdivia,  the  regidor  of  Darien, 
wa8  sent  to  Ilispan.iola  by  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  for  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  for  the  colony.  He  set  sail  in  a  cara- 
vel, and  pursued .  his  voyage  prosperously  until  he  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Here  he  was  encountered  by  one 
of  the  violent  hurricanes  which  sweep  those  latitudes,  and  driven 
on  the  shoals  and  sunken  rocks  called  the  Vipers,  since  infamous 
for  many  a  shipwreck.  His  vessel  soon  went  to  pieces,  and 
Valdivia  and  his  crew,  consisting  of  twenty  men,  escaped  with 
difficulty  in  the  boat,  without  having  time  to  secure  a  supply 
either  of  water  or  provisions.  Having  no  sails,  and  Jfieir  oar« 
being  scarcely  fit  for  use,  they  were  driven  about  for  tliirteen 
days,  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents  of  those  unknown  seas. 
During  this  time  their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst  were 
indescribable.  Seven  of  their  number  perished,  and  the  rest 
were  nearly  famished,  when  they  were  stranded  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Yucatan,  in  a  province  called  Maya.  Here  they  were 
set  upon  by  the  natives,  who  broke  their  boat  in  pieces,  and 
carried  them  off*  captive  to  the  cacique  of  the  province,  by  whose 
orders  they  were  mewed  up  in  a  kind  of  pen. 
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At  first  their  situation  appeared  tolerable  enough,  considering 
the  horrors  from  which  they  had  escaped.  They  were  do^ly 
confined,  it  is  true,  but  they  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
soon  began  to  recover  fiesh  and  vigor.  In  a  little  \Yhile,  how- 
ever, their  enjoyment  of  this  good  cheer  met  with  a  sudden 
check,  for  the  unfortunate  Valdivia,  and  four  of  his  companions, 
were  singled  out  by  the  cacique,  on  account  of  their  improved 
condition,  to  be  offered  up  to  his  idols.  The  natives  of  this 
coast,  in  fact,  were  cannibals,  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  enemies, 
and  of  such  strangers  as  fell  into  their  hands.  The  wretched 
Valdivia  and  his  fellow  victims,  therefore,  were  sacrificed  in  the 
bloody  temple  of  the  idol,  and  their  limbs  were  afterwards  served 
up  at  a  grand  feast  held  by  the  cacique  and  his  subjects. 
-  The  horror  of  the  survivors  may  be  more  readily  imagined 
than  described.  Their  hearts  died  within  them  when  they  heard 
the  yells  and  bowlings  of  the  savages  over  their  victims,  and  the 
still  more  horrible  revelry  of  their  cannibal  orgies.  They  turned 
with  loathing  from  the  food  set  so  abundantly  before  th^oa,  at 
the  idea  that  it  was  but  intended  to  fatten  them  for  a  future  ban- 
quet. 

Recovering  from  the  first  stupor  of  alarm,  their  despair  lent 
them  additional  force.  They  succeeded  in  breaking  in  the  night 
from  the  kind  of  cage  in  which  they  were  confined,  and  fled  to 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  Here  they  wandered  about  forlorn,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  the  wilderness ;  famish- 
ing with  hunger,  yet  dreading  to  approach  the  haunts  of  men. 
At  length  their  sufferings  drove  them  forth  from  the  woods  into 
another  part  of  the  country,  where  they  were  again  taken  cap- 
tive. The  cacique  of  this  province,  however,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  one  from  whom  they  had  escaped,  and  of  less  cruel  propen- 
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sities.  He  spared  their  lives,  and  contented  himself  with  making 
them  slaves,  exacting  from  them  the  severest  labor.  They  had 
to  cut  and  draw  wood,  to  procure  water  from  a  distance,  and  to 
carry  enormous  burdens.  The  cacique  died  soon  after  their  cap- 
ture, and  was  succeeded  by  another  called  Taxmar.  He  was  a 
diief  of  some  talent  and  sagacityj  but  he  continued  the  same 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  captives.  By  degrees  they  sank  be- 
neath the  hardships  of  their  lot,  until  only  two  were  left ;  one 
of  them,  a  sturdy  sailor,  named  Gonzalo  Guerrero,  the  other  a 
kind  of  clerical  adventurer,  named  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar.  The 
sailor  had  the  good  luck  to  be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
cacique  of  the  neighboring  province  of  Chatemal,  by  whom  be 
was  treated  with  kindness.  Being  a  thorough  sc>n  of  the  ocean, 
seasoned  to  all  weathers,  and  ready  for  any  chance  or  change,  he 
soon  accommodated  himself  to  his  new  situation,  followed  the 
cacique  to  the  wars,  rose  by  his  hardihood  and  prowess  to  be  a 
distinguished  warrior,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  heart  and  hand 
of  an  Indian  princess. 

The  other  survivor,  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar,  was  of  a  different 
complexion.  He  was  a  native  of  Ecija,  in  Andalusia,  and  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  regularly  ordained,  and 
shortly  afterwards  had  sailed  in  one  of  the  expeditions  to  San 
Domigno,  whence  he  had  passed  to  Darien. 

Ho  proceeded  in  a  different  mode  from  that  adopted  by  his 
comrade,  the  sailor,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  in  one 
more  suited  to  his  opposite  calling.  Instead  of  playing  the  hero 
among  the  men,  and  the  gallant  among  the  women,  he  recollected 
his  priestly  obligations  to  humility  and  chastity.  Accordingly, 
he  made  himself  a  model  of  meekness  and  obedience  to  the  ca- 
cique and  his  warriors,  while  he  closed  his  eyes  to  the  charms  of 
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the  infidel  women.  Nay,  in  the  latte^  respect,  he  reinforced  his 
clerical  vows  by  a  solemn  promise  to  God  to  resist  all  tempta' 
tions  of  the  flesh,  so  he  might  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
these  Gentiles. 

Such  were  the  opposite  measures  of  the  sailor  and  the  saint, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  successful.  Aguilar,  by 
bis  meek  obedience  to  every  order,  however  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious, gradually  won  the  good  will  of  the  cacique  and  his  fam- 
fly.  Taxmar,  however,  subjected  him  to  many  trials  before  he 
Admitted  him  to  his  entire  confidence.  One  day  when  the  Indi- 
ans, painted  and  decorated  in  warlike  style,  were  shooting  at  a 
mark,  a  warrior,  who  had  for  some  time  fixed  his  eyes  on  Agui- 
iar,  approached  suddenly,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  "  Thou 
seest,"  said  he,  "  the  certainty  of  these  archers  ;  if  they  aim  at 
the  eye,  they  hit  the  eye — if  at  the  mouth,  they  hit  the  mouth — 
what  wouldst  thou  think,  if  thou  wert  to  be  placed  instead  of  the 
mark,  and  they  were  to  shoot  at  and  miss  thee  ? 

Aguilar  secretly  trembled  lest  he  should  be  the  victim  of 
some  cruel  caprice  of  the  kind.  Dissembling  his  fears,  however, 
he  replied  with  great  submission,  ^  I  am  your  slave,  and  you 
may  do  with  me  as  you  please ;  but  you  are  too  wise  to  destroy 
a  slave  who  is^so  useful  and  obedient."  His  answer  pleased  the 
cacique,  who  had  secretly  sent  his  warrior  to  try  his  huipility. 

Another  trial  of  the  worthy  Jeronimo  was  less  stem  and  fear- 
ful indeed,  but  equally  perplexing.  The  cacique  had  remarked 
his  unexampled  discretion  with  respect  to  the  sex,  but  doubted 
his  sincerity.  Afler  laying  many  petty  temptations  in  his  way, 
which  Jeronimo  resisted  with  the  self-denial  of  a  saint,  he  at 
length  determined  to  subject  him  to  a  fiery  ordeal.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  him  on  a  fishing  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  buxom 
Vol.  in.— !!• 
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damsel  of  fourteen  years  of  age :  they  were  to  pass  the  night  by 
the  seaside,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fish  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and 
wore  allowed  but  one  hammock  to  sleep  in.  It  was  an  embar- 
rassing predicament — not  apparently  to  the  Indian  beauty,  bat 
certainly  to  the  scrupulous  Jeronimo.  He  remembered,  how- 
ever, his  double  vow,  and,  suspending  his  hammock  to  two  trees, 
resigned  it  to  his  companion ;  while,  lighting  a  fir©  on  the  sea- 
shore, he  stretched  himself  before  it  on  the  sand.  It  was,  as  he 
acknowledged,  a  night  of  fearful  trial,  for  his  sandy  couch  was 
cold  and  cheerless,  the  hammock  warm  and  tempting ;  and  the  in" 
fidel  damsel  had  been  instructed  to  assail  him  with  all  manner 
of  blandishments  and  reproaches.  His  resolution,  however, 
though  often  shaken,  was  never  overcome ;  and  the  morning 
dawned  upon  him  still  faithful  to  his  vow. 

The  fishing  over,  he  returned  to  the  residence  of  the  cacique, 
where  his  companion  being  closely  questioned,  made  knovm  the 
triumph  of  his  self  denial  before  all  the  people.  From  that  time 
forward  he  was  held  in  great  respect ;  the  cacique  especially 
treated  him  with  unlimited  confidence,  intrusting  to  him  the  care, 
not  merely  of  his  house,  but  of  his  wives,  during  his  occasional 
absence. 

Aguilar  now  felt  ambitious  of  rising  to  greater  consequence 
among  the  savages,  but  this  he  knew  was  only  to  be  done  by 
deeds  of  arms.  He  had  the  example  of  the  sturdy  seaman, 
Gonzalo  Guerrero,  before  his  eyes,  who  had  become  a  great  cap- 
tain in  the  province  in  which  he  resided.  He  entreated  Taxmar, 
therefore,  to  intrust  him  with  bow  and  arrows,  buckler  and  war- 
dub,  and  to  enroll  him  among  his  warriors.  The  cacique  com- 
plied. Aguilar  soon  made  himself  expert  at  his  new  weapons^ 
signalized  himself  repeatedly  in  battle,  and,  from  his  superior 
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knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war,  rendered  Taxmar  such  essential 
service,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  neighboring  ca- 
ciques. One  of  them  remonstrated  with  Taxmar  for  employing 
a  warrior  who  was  of  a  different  religion,  and  insisted  that  Aguilar 
should  be  sacrificed  to  their  gods.  "  No,"  replied  Taxmar,  "  I 
will  not  make  so  base  a  return  for  such  signal  services  :  surely 
the  gods  of  Aguilar  must  be  good,  since  they  aid  him  so  effectu- 
ally in  mainlaining  a  just  cause." 

The  cacique  was  so  incensed  at  this  reply,  that  he  assembled 
his  warriors  and  marched  to  make  war  upon  Taxmar.  Many 
of  the  counsellors  of  the  latter  urged  him  to  give  up  the  stranger 
who  was  the  cause  of  this  hostility.  Taxmar,  however,  rejected 
their  counsel  with  disdain,  and  prepared  for  battle.  Aguilar 
assured  him  that  his  faith  in  the  Christians'  God  would  be  re- 
warded with  victory ;  he,  in  fact,  concerted  a  plan  of  battle, 
which  was  adopted.  Concealing  himself,  with  a  chosen  band  of 
warriors,  among  thickets  and  herbage,  he  suffered  the  enemy  to 
pass  by  in  making  their  attack.  T«axmar  and  his  host  pretended 
to  give  way  at  the  first  onset.  The  foe  rushed  heedlessly  in 
pursuit ;  whereupon  Aguilar  and  his  ambuscade  assaulted  them 
in  the  rear.  Taxmar  turned  upon  them  in  front ;  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  many  of 
their  chiefs  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  gave  Taxmar  the  sway 
over  the  land,  and  strengthened  Aguilar  more  than  ever  in  his 
good  graces. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  in  this  manner,  when  intelligence 
was  brought  to  the  province  of  the  arrival  on  the  neighboring 
coast  of  great  vessels  of  wonderful  oonstniction,  filled  with  white 
and  bearded  men,  who  fought  with  thunder  and  lightning.  It 
was,  it  fact,  the  squadron  of  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova* 
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then  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  tidings  of  this  strange  inva- 
sion spread  consternation  through  the  country,  heightened,  if  we 
may  credit  the  old  Spanish  writers,  by  a  prophecy  current  among 
the  savages  of  these  parts,  and  uttered  in  former  times  by  a 
priest  named  Chilam  Cambal,  who  foretold  that  a  white  and 
bearded  people  would  come  from  the  region  of  the  rising  sun, 
who  would  overturn  their  idols,  and  subjugate  the  land. 

The  heart  of  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  beat  quick  with  hope  wh<m 
he  heard  of  European  ships  at  hand ;  he  was  distant  from  the 
coast,  however,  and  perceived  that  he  was  too  closely  watched 
by  the  Indians  to  have  any  chance  of  escape.  Dissembling  hb 
feelings,  therefore,  he  affected  to  hear  of  the  ships  with  perfect 
indifference,  and  to  have  no  desire  to  join  the  strangers.  The 
ships  disappeared  from  the  coast,  and  he  remained  disconsolate 
at  heart,  but  was  regarded  with  increased  confidence  by  the 
natives. 

His  hopes  were  again  revived  again  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  by  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  other  ships,  which  were 
those  commanded  by  Juan  de  Grijalva,  who  coasted  Yucatan  in 
1518 ;  Aguilar,  however,  was  again  prevented  by  the  jealom 
watchfulness  of  the  Indians  from  attempting  his  escape,  and  when 
this  squadron  lefl  the  coast  he  considered  all  chance  of  deliver- 
ance at  an  end. 

Seven  years  had  gone  by  since  his  capture,  and  he  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  country  and  friends,  when, 
in  1519,  there  arrived  one  day  at  the  village  three  Indians,  nt- 
tives  of  the  small  island  of  Cozumcl,  which  lies  a  few  leagues  in 
the  sea,  opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan.  They  brought 
tidings  of  another  visit  of  white  and  bearded  men  to  their  shores, 
and  one  of  them  delivered  a  letter  to  Aguilar,  which,  being  en- 
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ttrdy  naked,  he  had  concealed  in  the  long  tresses  of  his  hair 
which  were  bound  round  his  head. 

Aguilar  received  the  letter  with  wonder  and  delight,  and 
read  it  in  presence  of  the  cacique  and  his  warriors.  It  proved 
to  be  from  Hernando  Cortez,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his  great 
expedition,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  had  been 
obliged  by  stress  of  weather,  to  anchor  at  the  island  of  Cozumel, 
where  he  learned  from  the  natives  that  several  white  men  were 
entertained  in  captivity  among  the  Indians  on  the  neighboring 
coast  of  Yucatan.  Finding  it  impossible  to  approach  the  main- 
land with  his  ships,  he  prevailed  upon  three  of  the  islanders,  by 
means  of  gifts  and  promises,  to  venture  upon  an  embassy  among 
their  cannibal  neighbors,  and  to  convey  a  letter  to  the  captive 
white  men.  Two  of  the  smallest  caravels  of  the  squadron  were 
sent  under  the  command  of  Diego  de  Ordas,  who  was  ordered  to 
land  the  three  messengers  at  the  point  of  Cotoche,  and  to  wait 
there  eight  dAys  for  their  return. 

The  letter  brought  by  these  envoys  informed  the  Christian 
captives  of  the  force  and  destination  of  the  squadron  of  Cortez, 
and  of  his  having  sent  the  caravels  to  wait  for  them  at  the  point 
of  Cotoche,  with  a  ransom  for  their  deliverance,  inviting  them  to 
hasten  and  join  him  at  Cozumel. 

The  transport  of  Aguilar  on  first  reading  the  letter,  was 
moderated  when  he  reflected  on  the  obstacles  that  might  prevent 
him  from  profiting  by  this  chance  of  deliverance.  He  had  made 
himself  too  useful  to  the  cacique  to  hope  that  he  would  readily 
give  him  his  liberty,  and  he  knew  the  jealous  and  irritable  nature 
of  the  savages  too  well,  not  to  fear  that  even  an  application  for 
leave  to  dep^  might  draw  upon  him  the  severest  treatment. 
He  endeavored,  therefore,  to  operate  upon  the  cacique  through 
,   Vou  ni.— ll» 
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his  apprehensions.  To  this  end  he  informed  him  that  the  piece 
of  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  brought  him  a  full  account 
of  the  mighty  armament  that  liad  arrived  on  the  coast.  He  de- 
scribed the  number  of  ships  and  various  particulars  concerning  the 
squadron,  all  which  were  amply  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  the  messengers.  The  cacique  and  his  warriors  were  astonished 
at  this  strange  mode  of  conveying  intelligence  from  a  distance, 
and  regarded  the  letter  as  something  mysterious  and  supernatu- 
ral. Aguilar  went 'on  to  relate  the  tremendous  and  superhuman 
powers  of  the  people  in  these  ships,  who,  armed  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  wreaked  destruction  on  all  who  displeased  them, 
while  they  dispensed  inestimable  gifts  and  benefits  on  such  as 
proved  themselves  their  friends.  He,  at  the  same  time,  spread 
before  the  cacique  various  presents  brought  by  the  messengers, 
as  specimens  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  the  friend- 
ship of  the  strangers.  The  intimation  was  effectual.  The  cacique 
was  filled  with  awe  at  the  recital  of  the  terrific  powers  of  the 
whit«  men,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  glittering  trinkets 
displayed  before  him.  He  entreated  Aguilar,  therefore,  to  act 
as  his  ambassador  and  mediator,  and  to  secure  him  the  amity  of 
the  strangers. 

Aguilar  saw  with  transport  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  delira*- 
ance.  In  this  moment  of  exultation,  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
only  surviving  comrade  of  his  past  fortunes,  Gonzalo  Guerrero, 
and,  sending  the  letter  of  Cortez  to  him,  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  escape.  The  sturdy  seaman  was  at  this  time  a 
great  chieftain  in  his  province,  and  his  Indian  bride  bad  boroo 
him  a  numerous  progeny.  His  heart,  however,  yearned  after 
his  native  country,  and  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  leave  his 
honors  and  dignities,  his  infidel  wife  and  half-savage  oApriog 
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behind  him,  but  an  insuperable,  though  somewhat  ludicrous,  ob- 
stacle presented  itself  to  his  wishes.  Having  long  since  given 
over  all  expectation  of  a  return  to  civilized  life,  he  had  conformed 
to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  had  adopted  the  external  signs 
and  decorations  that  marked  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  man  of  rank. 
His  face  and  hands  were  indelibly  painted  or  tattooed  ;  his  ears 
and  lips  were  slit  to  admit  huge  Indian  ornaments,  and  his  nose 
was  drawn  down  almost  to  his  mouth  by  a  massy  ring  of  gold, 
and  a  dangling  jewel. 

Thus  curiously  garbled  and  disfigured,  the  honest  seaman  felt, 
that,  however  he  might  be  admired  in  Yucatan,  he  should  be  apt 
to  have  a  hooting  rabble  at  his  heels  in  Spain.  He  made  up  his 
mind,  therefore,  to  remain  a  great  man  among  the  savages,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  being  shown  as  a  man-monster  at  home. 

Finding  that  he  declined  accompanying  him,  Jeronimo  de 
Aguilar  set  off  for  the  point  of  Cotoche,  e>scorted  by  three  Indi- 
ans. The  time  he  had  lost  hi  waiting  for  Guerrero  had  nearly 
proved  fetal  to  his  hopes,  for  when  he  arrived  at  the  point,  the 
caravels  sent  by  Cortez  had  departed,  though  several  crosses  of 
reeds  set  up  in  different  places  gave  tokens  of  the  recent  presence 
of  Christians. 

The  only  hope  that  remained  wos,  that  the  squadron  of  Cor- 
tez might  yet  linger  at  the  opposite  island  of  Cozurael ;  but  how 
was  he  to  get  there  1  While  wandering  disconsolately  along  the 
shore,  he  found  a  canoe,  half  buried  in  sand  and  water,  and  with 
one  side  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians 
ha  cleaned  it,  and  set  it  afloat,  and  on  looking  further,  found  the 
stave  of  a  hogshead  which  might  serve  for  a  paddle.  It  was  a 
frail  embarkation  in  which  to  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea,  several 
leagues  wide^  but  there  was  no  alternative.    Prevailing  on  the 
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Indians  to  accompany  him,  he .  launched  forth  in  the  canoe,  and 
coasted  the  mainland  until  he  came  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  where  it  was  but  four  leagues  across  ;  here  he  stood  directs 
ly  for  Cozumel,  contending,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  with  a  strong 
current,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island. 

He  had  scarce  landed  when  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who 
had  been  lying  in  wait,  rushed  forth  from  their  concealment^ 
sword  in  hand.  The  three  Indians  would  have  fled,  but  Aguiltf 
reassured  them,  and,  calling  out  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  own 
language,  assured  them  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Then,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  raising  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears 
to  heaven,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  having  restored  him  to  his 
ccmntrymen. 

The  Spaniards  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment:  from  his 
language  he  was  evidently  a  Castilion,  but  to  all  appearance  be 
was  an  Indian.  He  was  perfectly  naked  ;  wore  his  hair  braided 
round  his  head  in  the  manner  of  the  cpuutry,  and  his  compleiioo 
was  burnt  by  the  sun  to  a  tawny  color.  He  had  a  bow  in  his 
hand,  a  quiver  at  his  shoulder,  and  a  network  pouch  at  hb  side, 
in  which  he  carried  his  provisions. 

The  Spaniards  proved  to  be  a  reconnoitring  party  sent  o«t 
by  Cortez  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  canoe,  which  had  been 
descried  coming  from  Yucatan.  Cortez  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  being  joined  by  the  captives,  the  caravel  having  waited  the 
allotted  time  at  Cotoche,  and  returned  without  news  of  th^ 
He  had  in  fact  made  sail  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  but  fortunately 
one  of  his  ships  sprung  a  leak,  whidi  obliged  him  to  return  to 
the  island. 

When  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  and  his  companions  arrived  in 
presence  of  Cortez,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  ofllicers,  they 
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made  a  profound  reveronoe,  squatted  on  the  ground,  laid  their 
bows  and  arrows  beside  them,  and  toudiing  their  right  hands, 
wet  with  spittle  on  the  ground,  rubbed  them  about  the  region 
of  the  heart,  such  being  their  sign  of  the  most  devoted  sub- 
mission. 

Cortez  greeted  Aguilar  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  raising 
him  from  the  earth,  took  from  his  own  person  a  large  yellow 
mantle  lined  with  crimson,  and  threw  it  over  hi»  shoulders.  The 
latter,  however,  had  for  so  long  a  time  gone  entirely  naked,  that 
even  .this  scanty  covering  was  at  first  almost  insupportable,  and 
he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  diet  of  the  natives,  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  stomach  to  the  meat  and  drink 
set  before  him. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  his 
an  ival  among  Christians,  Cortez  drew  from  him  the  particulars 
of  his  story,  and  found  that  he  was  related  to  one  of  his  own 
friends,  the  licentiate  Marcos  de  Aguilar.  He  treated  him,  there- 
fore, with  additional  kindness  and  respect,  and  retained  him  about 
his  person,  to  aid  him  as  an  interpreter  in  his  great  Mexican  ex- 
pedition. 

The  happiness  of  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  at  once  more  being 
restored  to  his  countrymen,  was  doomed  to  suffer  some  alloy 
from  the  disasters  that  had  happened  in  his  family.  Peter  Mar- 
tyr records  a  touching  anecdote  of  the  effect  produced  upon  his 
mother  by  the  tidings  of  his  misfortune.  A  vague  report  reached 
her  in  Spain,  that  her  son  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  cannibals. 
All  the  horrible  tales  concerning  the  treatment  of  these  savages 
to  their  prisoners  rushed  to  her  imagination,  and  she  went  dis- 
tracted. Whenever  she  beheld  roasted  meat,  or  flesh  upon  the 
spit,  she  would  fill  the  house  with  her  outcries.    "  Oh,  wretched 
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mother !  oh,  most  miserable  of  women ! "  woiil4  she  exclaim ; 
behold  the  limbs  of  my  murdered  son  ! "  * 
It  its  to  be  hoped  that  the  tidings  of  his  deliverance  had  a  &vo^ 
able  effect  upon  her  intellects,  and  that  she  lived  to  rejoice  at  his 
after  fortunes.  He  served  Hernando  Cortez  with  great  courage  and 
ability  throughout  his  Mexican  conquests,  acting  sometimes  as  s 
soldier,  sometimes  as  interpreter  and  ambassador  to  the  IndisDS, 
and  in  reward  of  his  fidelity  and  services,  was  appointed  regidor, 
or  dvil  governor  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

•  P.  Mtft jr,  decad.  ir.  cap.  «. 
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MICER  CODRO,  THE  ASTROLOGER. 

rpHE  fate  of  the  Italian  astrologer,  Micer  Gxlro,  who  predicted 
the  end  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  is  related  by  the  historian  Oviedo, 
with  some  particulars  that  border  upon  the  marvellous.  It  ap- 
pears that,  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  he  continued  for  several 
years  rambling  about  the  New  World,  in  the  train  of  the 
Spanish  discoverers ;  but  intent  upon  studying  the  secrets  of  its 
natural  history,  rather  than  searching  afVer  its  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  was  once  coasting  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  one  Geroni- 
mo  de  Valenzuela,  from  whom  he  received  such  cruel  treatment 
as  to  cause  his  death,  though  what  the  nature  of  the  treatment 
was,  we  are  not  precisely  informed. 

Finding  his  end  approaching,  the  unfortunate  astrologer 
addressed  Valenzuela  in  the  most  solemn  manner :  "  Captain," 
said  he,  "  you  have  caused  my  death  by  your  cruelty ;  I  now 
summon  you  to  appear  with  me,  within  a  year,  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God ! " 

The  captain  made  a  light  and  scoffing  answer,  and  treated  his 
summons  with  contempt. 

They  were  then  off  the  coast  of  Veragua,  near  the  verdant 
islands  of  Zebaco,  which  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Parita 
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or  Paria.  The  poor  astrologer  gazed  wistfully  with  his  dying 
eyes  upon  the  green  and  shady  groves,  and-  entreated  the  pilot 
or  mate  of  the  caravel  to  land  him  on  one  of  the  islands,  that  he 
might  die  in  peace.  "  Micer  Codro,"  replied  the  pilot,  "  those 
are  not  islands,  but  points  of  land :  there  are  no  islands  here- 
about." 

"There  are,  indeed,"  replied  the  astrologer,  "  two  good  and 
pleasant  islands,  well  watered,  and  near  to  the  coast,  and  within 
them  is  a  great  bay  with  a  harbor.  Land  me,  I  pray  you,  upon 
one  of  these  islands,  that  I  may  have  comfort  in  my  dying  hour." 

The  pilot,  whose  rough  nature  had  been  touched  with  pity 
for  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  astrologer,  listened  to  his 
prayer,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  shore,  where  he  found  the  opin- 
ion he  had  given  of  the  character  of  the  coast  to  be  correct  He 
laid  him  on  the  herbage  in  the  shade,  where  the  poor  wanderer 
soon  expired.  The  pilot  then  dug  a  grave  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
where  he  buried  him  with  all  possible  decency,  and  carved  a 
cross  on  the  bark  to  mark  the  grave. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Oviedo,  the  historian,  was  on  the  isl- 
and with  this  very  pilot,  who  showed  him  the  cross  on  the  tree, 
and  gave  his  honest  testimony  to  the  good  character  and  worthy 
conduct  of  Micer  Codro.  Oviedo,  as  he  regarded  the  nameless 
grave,  passed  the  eulogium  of  a  scholar  upon  the  poor  astrolo- 
ger :  "  He  died,  "  says  he,  "  like  Pliny,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  travelling  about  the  world  to  explore  the  secrets  of  nature," 
According  to  his  account,  the  prediction  of  Micer  Codro  held 
good  with  respect  to  Valenzuela,  as  it  had  in  the  case  of  Vasoo 
Nufiez. — ^The  captain  died  within  the  term  in  which  he  had  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God  !  * 

•  Vide  Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.,  lib.  xxzix.  cap.  2. 
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.  JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON, 

OONQUEBOB  OF  POBTO  BICO,  AND  DI8CX>yEBEB  OP  FLOBIDA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

BBGONNOITBINe  EXPEDITION   OF  JUAN  POVOE  DB  LEON  TO  THE 
ISLAND  OF  BOBIQUEN. 

[1508.] 

"IJ"  ANY  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  and  colonization 
-^^•^  of  Hayti,  yet  its  neighboring  island  of  Boriquen,  or  as  the 
Spaniards  called  it,  St.  Juan,  (since  named  Porto  Rico,)  remained 
unexplt)red.  It  was  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  beheld  from  the  sea, 
having  lofty  mountains,  clothed  with  forest  trees  of  prodigious 
size  and  magnificent  foliage.  There  were  broad,  fertile  valleys 
also,  always  fresh  and  green  ;  for  the  frequent  showers  and  abun- 
dant streams,  in  these  latitudes,  and  the  absence  of  all  wintry 
frosts,  produce  a  perpetual  verdure.  Various  ships  had  occa- 
sionally touched  at  the  island,  but  their  crews  had  never  pene- 
trated into  the  interior.  It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  num- 
ber of  hamlets  and  scattered  houses,  and  the  smoke  rising  in  all 
directions  from  among  the  trees,  that  it  was  well  peopled.  The 
inhabitants  still  continued  to  enjoy  their  life  of  indolence  and 
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freedom,  unmolested  by  the  ills  that  overwhelmed  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  Hayti.  The  time  had  arrived,  however,  when  they 
were  to  share  the  common  lot  of  their  fellow  savages,  and  to 
sink  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  white  man. 

At  the  time  when  Nicholas  de  Oyando,  governor  of  Hispani- 
ola,  undertook  to  lay  waste  the  great  province  of  Higuey,  whidi 
lay  at  the  eastern  end  of  Hayti,  he  sent  as  commander  of  part  of 
the  troops,  a  veteran  soldier,  named  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  He 
was  a  native  of  Leon  in  Spain,  and  in  his  boyhood  had  been  page 
to  Pedro  Nunez  de  Guzman,  Senor  of  Toral.*  From  an  early 
age  he  had  been  schooled  to  war,  and  had  served  in  various  cam 
paigns  against  the  Moors  of  Granada.  He  accompanied  Colum- 
bus in  his  second  voyage  in  1493,  and  was  afterwards,  it  is  said, 
one  of  the  partisans  of  Franisco  Roldan,  in  his  rebellion  against 
the  admiral.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  various  battles 
with  the  Indians,  and  acquired  a  name  for  sagacity  as  well  as 
valor,  he  received  a  command  subordinate  to  Juan  de  Esquibel 
in  the  campaign  against  Higuey,  and  seconded  his  chief  so  val- 
iantly in  that  sanguinary  expedition,  that,  after  the  subjugation 
of  the  province,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it,  as  lieo' 
tenant  of  the  governor  of  Hispaniola. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  had  all  the  impatience  of  quiet  life  and 
the  passion  for  exploit  of  a  veteran  campaigner.  He  had  no^ 
been  long  in  the  tranquil  command  of  his  province  of  Higuey, 
before  he  began  to  cast  a  wistful  eye  towards  the  green  moun- 
tains of  Boriquen.  They  were  directly  opposite,  and  but  twelve 
or  fourteen  leagues  distant,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics.  The  Indians  of  the  two 
islands  frequently  visited  each  other,  and  in  this  way  Juan 

*  Incas,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Hist  Florida,  torn.  iv.  cap.  87. 
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Ponce  received  the  usual  intelligence,  that  the  mountains  he  had 
eyed  so  wistfully  abounded  with  gold.  He  readily  obtained  per- 
mission from  Governor  Ovando  to  make  an  expedition  to  this 
island,  and  embarked  in  the  year  1508  in  a  caravel,  with  a  few 
Spaniards,  and  several  Indian  interpreters  and  guides. 

After  an  easy  voyage,  he  landed  on  the  woody  shores  of  the 
island,  near  to  the  residence  of  the  principal  cacique,  Agueybana. 
He  found  the  chieftain  seated,  in  patriarchal  style,  under  the 
shade  of  his  native  groves,  and  surrounded  by  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  mother,  step-father,  brother,  and  sister,  who  vied 
Vrith  each  other  in  paying  homage  to  the  stranjgers.  Juan 
Ponce,  in  feet,  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  femily,  and 
the  cacique  exchanged  names  with  him,  which  is  the  Indian 
pledge  of  perpetual  amity.  Juan  Ponce  also  gave  Christian 
names  to  the  mother  and  step-father  of  the  cacique,  and  would 
fain  have  baptized  them,  but  they  declined  the  ceremony,  though 
they  always  took  a  pride  in  the  names  thus  given  them. 

In  the  zeal  to  gratify  his  guests,  the  cacique  took  them  to 
various  parts  of  the  island.  They  found  the  interior  to  corre- 
spond with  the  external  appearance.  It  was  wild  and  mountain* 
ous,  but  magnificently  wooded,  with  deep  rich  valleys  fertilized 
by  limpid  streams.  Juan  Ponce  requested  the  cacique  to  reveal 
to  him  the  riches  of  the  island.  The  simple  Indian  showed  him 
his  most  productive  fields  of  Yuca,  groves  laden  with  delicious 
fruit,  the  sweetest  and  purest  fountains,  and  the  coolest  runs  of 
water. 

Ponce  de  Leon  heeded  but  little  these  real  blessings,  and  de- 
manded whether  the  island  produced  no  gold.  Upon  this  the 
cacique  conducted  him  to  two  rivers,  the  Manatuabon  and  the 
Zebuco,  where  the  very  pebbles  seemed  richly  veined  with  gold, 
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and  large  grains  shone  among  the  sands  through  the  limpid  water. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  these  were  gathered  by  the  Indians,  and 
given  to  the  Spaniards.  The  quantity  thus  procured  confirmed 
the  hopes  of  J  uan  Ponce ;  and  leaving  several  of  his  companions 
in  the  house  of  the  hospitable  cacique,  he  returned  to  Hayti  to 
report  the  success  of  his  expedition.  He  presented  the  speci- 
mens of  gold  to  the  governor  Ovando,  who  assayed  th^  in  a 
crucible.  The  ore  was  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Hispaniola,  but,  as 
it  was  supposed  to  exist  in  greater  quantities,  the  governor  deter- 
mined on  the  subjugation  of  the  island,  and  confided  the  enter- 
prise to  Juan  iPonoe  de  Leon. 


CHAPTER  n. 

JUAN  PONOB  ASPIEES  TO  TRE  GOVBBNMBNT  OF  POBTO  BIOO. 
[1609.] 

The  natives  of  Boriquen  were  more  warlike  than  those  of 
Hispaniola ;  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  from  the  neces- 
sity of  repelling  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Caribs.  It  was 
supposed,  therefore,  that  the  conquest  of  their  island  would  be 
attended  with  some  difficulty ;  and  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  made 
another,  and  as  it  were,  a  preparatory  visit,  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  with  the  nature  and  resources  <^ 
the  inhabitants.  He  found  the  companions  whom  he  had  left 
there  on  his  former  visit,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  full  of 
gratitude  towards  the  cacique  AgueybapA,  who  had  treated  them 
with  undiminished  hospitality.  There  appeared  to  be  no  need 
of  violence  to  win  the  island  from  such  simpbshearted  and  coo- 
fiding  people.   Juan  de  Ponce  flattered  himself  with  the  hopm 
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of  being  appointed  to  its  government  by  Ovando,  and  of  bring- 
ing it  peaceably  into  subjection.  After  remaining  some  time  on 
tlie  island,  he  returned  to  San  Domingo  to  seek  the  desired  ap- 
pointment, but,  to  Ms  surprise,  found  the  whole  face  of  afiairs  had 
changed  during  his  absence. 

His  patron,  the  governor  Ovando,  had  been  recalled  to  Spain, 
and  Don  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  renowned  discoverer,  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  to  the  command  of  San  Domingo.  To  add 
to  the  perplexities  of  Juan  Ponce,  a  cavalier  had  already  arrived 
from  Spain,  empowered  by  the  king  to  form  a  settlement  and 
build  a  fortress  on  the  island  of  Porto  Kico.  His  name  was 
Christoval  de  Sotomayor ;  he  was  brother  to  the  Count  of  Ca- 
mina,  and  had  been  secretary  to  Philip  I,  sumamed  the  Hand- 
some, king  of  Castile  and  father  of  Charles  V. 

Don  Di^o  Columbus  was  highly  displeased  with  the  act  of 
the  king  in  granting  these  powers  to  Sotomayor,  as  it  had  been 
done  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  of  course  in  disre- 
gard of  his  prerogative  as  viceroy,  to  be  consulted  as  to  all 
appointments  made  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  refused,  there- 
fore, to  put  Sotomayor  in  possession  of  the  island.  He  paid 
as  little  respect  to  the  claims  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  whom  he 
regarded  with  an  ungracious  eye  as  a  favorite  of  his  predecessor 
Ovando.  To  settle  the  matter  effectually,  he  exerted  what  he 
considered  his  official  and  hereditary  privil^e,  and  chose  officers 
to  suit  himself,  appointing  one  Juan  Ceron  to  the  government 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  Miguel  Diaz  to  serve  as  his  lieutenant.* 

*  If  the  reader  has  pemsed  the  history  of  Ck)lumbu8,  he  may  remember 
the  romanUo  adventure  of  this  Bfigael  Diaz  with  a  female  cacique,  which  led 
to  the  discorery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Hayna,  and  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
San  Domingo. 

Vol.  nr.— 12 
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Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  his  rival  candidate  Christoval  de 
Sotomayor,  bore  their  disappointment  with  a  good  grace. 
Though  the  command  was  denied  them,  they  still  hoped  to  im- 
prove their  fortunes  on  the  island,  and  accordingly  joined  the 
crowd  of  adventurers  that  accompanied  the  newly  appointed  gov- 
ernor. 

New  changes  soon  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  jealousies 
and  misunderstandings  between  king  Ferdinand  and  the  admiral 
as  to  points  of  privilege.  The  former  still  seemed  disposed  to 
maintain  the  right  of  making  appointments  without  consulting 
Don  Diego,  and  exerted  it  in  the  present  instance ;  for  when 
Ovando,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  made  fevorable  representation 
of  the  merits  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  set  forth  his  services 
in  exploring  Porto  Rico,  the  king  appointed  him  governor  of 
that  island,  and  signified  specifically  that  Don  Diego  Columbus 
should  not  presume  to  displace  him. 


CHAPTER  lU, 

JXTAK  PONOB  RULES  WITH  A  8TB0NO  HAND. — EXA8PBRATI0K  OF  TBI 
INDIANS. — THBIB  BXPBRDfSNT  TO  PBOVS  WHSTHBB  THB  SPANIASOS 
WEBB  MORTAL. 

JuAN  Ponce  de  Leon  assumed  the  command  of  the  island  of 
Boriquen  in  the  year  1509.  Being  a  fiery,  high-handed  old  sol- 
dier, his  first  step  was  to  quarrel  with  Juan  Ceron  and  Miguel 
Diaz,  the  ex-govemor  and  his  lieutenant,  and  to  send  them  pris- 
oners to  Spain.* 

He  was  fer  more  favorable  to  his  late  competitor,  ChristovBl 

•  Heirera,  decad.  i.  lib.  vii.  cap.  18. 
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de  SotomHyor.  Finding  him  to  be  a  cavalier  of  noblo  blood  and 
high  connections,  yet  void  of  pretension^  and  of  most  accommodat- 
ing temper,  he  offered  to  make  him  his  lieutenant,  and  to  give 
him  the  poet  of  alcalde  mayor,  an  offer  which  was  very  thank- 
fully accepted. 

The  pride  of  rank,  however,  which  follows  a  man  even  into 
the  wilderness,  soon  interfered  with  the  quiet  of  Sotomayor ;  he 
was  ridiculed  for  descending  so  much  below  his  birth  and  dignity, 
as  to  accept  a  subaltern  situation  to  a  simple  gentleman  in  the 
island  which  he  had  originally  aspired  to,  govern.  He  could 
not  withstand  these  sneers,  but  resigned  his  appointment,  and  re- 
mained on  the  island  as  a  private  individual ;  establishing  him- 
self in  a  village  where  he  had  a  large  repartimiento,  or  allotment 
of  Indians,  assigned  to  him  by  a  grant  from  the  king. 

Juan  Ponce  fixed  his  seat  of  government  in  a  town  called 
Caparra,  which  he  founded  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
about  a  league  from  the  sea,  in  a  neighborhood  supposed  to 
abound  in  gold.  It  was  in  front  of  the  port  called  Rico,  which 
subsequently  gave  its  name  to  the  island.  The  road  to  the  town 
was  up  a  mountain,  through  a  dense  forest,  and  so  rugged  and 
miry  that  it  was  the  bane  of  man  and  beast.  It  cost  more  to 
convey  provisions  and  merchandise  up  this  league  of  mountain, 
than  it  did  to  bring  th?m  from  Spain. 

Juan  Ponce,  being  firmly  seated  in  his  government,  began  to 
carve  and  portion  out  the  island,  to  found  towns,  and  to  distri- 
bute the  natives  into  repartimientos,  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
their  labor. 

The  poor  Indians  soon  found  the  difference  between  the  Span- 
iards as  guests,  and  the  Spaniards  as  masters.  They  were 
driven  to  despair  by  the  heavy  tasks  imposed  upon  them ;  for 
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to  their  free  spirits  and  indolent  habits,  restraint  and  labor  were 
worse  than  death.  Many  of  the  most  hardy  and  daring  pro- 
posed a  general  insurrection,  and  a  massacre  of  their  oppressors ; 
the  great  mass,  however,  were  deterred  by  the  belief  that  the 
Spaniards  were  supemalural  beings,  and  could  not  be  killed. 

A  shrewd  and  skeptical  cacique,  named  Brayoan,  determined 
to  put  their  immortality  to  the  test.  Hearing  that  a  young 
Spaniard,  named  Salzedo,  was  passing  through  his  lands,  he  sent 
a  party  of  his  subjects  to  escort  him,  giving  them  secret  instruo- 
tions  how  they  were  to  act.  On  coming  to  a  river,  they  took 
Salzedo  on  their  shoulders  to  carry  him  across,  but  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  they  let  him  fell,  and  throwing  themselves 
upon  him,  pressed  him  under  water  until  he  was  drowned. 
Then  dragging  his  body  to  the  shore*,  and  still  doubting  his  being 
dead,  they  wept  and  howled  over  him,  making  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies for  having  fallen  upon  him,  and  kept  him  so  long  beneath 
the  surface. 

The  cacique  Brayoan  came  to  examine  the  body,  and  pro- 
nounced it  lifeless ;  but  the  Indians,  still  fearing  it  might  possess 
lurking  immortality,  and  ultinoiately  revive,  kept  watch  over  it 
for  three  days,  until  it  showed  incontestable  signs  of  putre&c- 
tion. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  strangers  were  mortal  men, 
like  themselves,  they  readily  entered  into  a  general  conspiracy 
to  destroy  them.* 

^  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  viii.  cap.  18. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OOHePIBAOY  OF  THB  0A0IQUB8. — ^FATE  OF  SOTOMATOB. 

The  prime  mover  of  the  conspiracy  among  the  natives  was 
Agueyban^  brother  and  successor  to  the  hospitable  cacique  of 
the  same  name,  who  had  first  welcomed  the  Spaniards  to  the 
island,  and  who  had  fortunately  closed  his  eyes  in  peace,  before 
his  native  groves  were  made  the  scenes  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. The  present  cacique  had  fallen  within  the  repartimiento 
of  Don  Christoval  de  Sotomayor,  and,  though  treated  by  that 
cavalier  with  kindness,  could  never  reconcile  his  proud  spirit  to 
the  yoke  of  vassalage. 

Agueybani  held  secret  councils  with  his  confederate  caciques, 
in  which  they  concerted  a  plan  of  operations.  As  the  Spaniards 
were  scattered  about  in  different  places,  it  was  agreed  that,  at  a 
certain  time,  each  cacique  should  despatch  those  within  his  prov- 
ince. In  arranging  the  massacre  of  those  within  his  own  do- 
mains, AgueybanA  assigned  to  one  of  his  inferior  caciques  the 
task  of  surprising  the  village  of  Sotomayor,  giving  him  3000 
warriors  for  the  purpose.  He  was  to  assail  the  village  in  the 
dead  of  night,  to  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  to  slaughter  all  the 
inhabitants.  Tie  proudly,  however,  reserved  to  himself  the 
honor  of  killing  Don  Christoval  with  his  own  hand. 

Don  Christoval  had  an  unsuspected  friend  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  enemies.  Being  a  cavalier  of  gallant  appearance  and 
amiable  and  courteous  manners,  he  had  won  the  affections  of  an 
Indian  princess,  the  sister  of  the  cacique  AgueybaniL  She  had 
overheard  enough  of  the  war-council  of  her  brother  and  his  war- 
riors, to  learn  that  Sotomayor  was  in  danger.    The  life  of  her 
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lover  was  more  precious  in  her  eyes  than  the  safety  of  her  brother 
and  her  tribe ;  hastening,  therefore,  to  him,  she  told  him  all  that 
she  knew  or  feared,  and  warned  him  to  be  upon  his  guard.  Soto- 
mayor  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  easy  and  incautious 
nature,  void  of  all  evil  and  deceit  himself,  and  slow  to  suspect 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  others.  He  considered  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  princess  as  dictated  by  her  fond  anxiety,  and  neg- 
lected to  profit  by  her  warning. 

He  received,  however,  about  the  same  time,  informataon 
from  a  different  quarter ;  tending  to  the  same  point  A  Span- 
iard, versed  in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  had  ob* 
served  a  number  gathering  together  one  evening,  painted  and 
decorated,  as  if  for  battle.  Suspecting  some  lurking  mischief^ 
he  stripped  and  painted  himself  in  their  manner,  and,  favored 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  succeeded  in  mingling  among  them 
undiscovered.  They  were  assembled  round  a  fire,  performing 
one  of  their  mystic  war-dances,  to  the  chant  of  an  areyto  or  legen- 
dary ballad.  The  strophes  and  responses  treated  of  revenge  and 
slaughter,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  the  death  of  Sotomayor. 

The  Spaniard  withdrew  unperceived,  and  hastened  to  ap- 
prise Don  Christoval  of  his  danger.  The  latter  still  made  light 
of  these  repeated  warnings ;  revolving  them,  however,  in  his 
mind  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  he  began  to  feel  some  uneasi- 
ness, and  determined  to  repair  in  the  morning  to  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  in  his  stronghold  at  Caparra.  With  his  fated  heedless- 
ness, or  temerity,  however,  he  applied  to  Agueybanii  for  Indians 
to  carry  his  baggage,  and  departed  slightly  armed,  and  accom- 
panied by  but  three  Spaniards,  although  he  had  to  pass  through 
close  and  lonely  forests,  where  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
treacherous  or  lurking  foe. 
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The  cacique  watched  the  departure  of  his  mtended  victim, 
and  aet  out  early  shortly  aflerwards,  dogging  his  steps  at  a  dis- 
tance through  the  forest,  accompanied  by  a' few  chosen  warriorb. 
Agueyban^  and  his  party  had  not  proceeded  &r,  when  they 
met  a  Spaniard  named  Juan  Gonzalez,  who  spoke  the  Indian 
language.  They  inmiediately  assailed  him,  and  wounded  him 
in  several  places.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  ca- 
dque,  imploring  his  life  in  the  most  abject  terms.  The  chief 
spared  him  for  the  moment,  being  eager  to  make  sure  of 
Don  Christoval.  He  overtook  that  incautious  cavalier  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  woodland,  and  stealing  silently  upon  him, 
burst  forth  suddenly  with  his  warriors  from  the  covert  of  the 
thickets,  giving  the  fatal  war-whoop.  Before  Sotomayor  could 
put  himself  upon  his  guard,  a  blow  from  the  war-dub  of 
the  cacique  felled  him  to  the  earth,  when  he  was  quickly  de- 
spatched by  repeated  blows.  The  four  Spaniards  who  accom- 
panied him  shared  his  fate,  being  assailed,  not  merely  by  the 
warriors  who  had  come  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  by  their  own 
Indian  guides. 

When  Agueyban^  had  glutted  his  vengeance  on  this  unfortu- 
nate cavalier,  he  returned  in  quest  of  Juan  Gonzalez.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  his  wounds  to  leave 
the  place  where  he  had  been  assailed,  and,  dreading  the  return 
of  the  savages,  had  climbed  into  a  tree  and  concealed  himself 
among  the  branches.  From  thence,  with  trembling  anxiety, 
he  watched  his  pursuers  as  they  searched  all  the  surrounding 
forest  for  him.  Fortunately  they  did  not  think  of  looking  up 
into  the  trees,  but,  after  beating  the  bushes  for  some  time,  gave 
up  the  search.  Though  he  saw  them  depart,  he  did  not  venture 
from  his  concealment  until  the  night  had  closed ;  he  then  de- 
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Bcended  from  the  tree,  and  made  the  best  of  his  w&j  to  the  residence 
of  certain  Spaniards,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed.  When 
this  was  done  he  waited  not  to  take  repose,  hut  repaired  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Caparra,  and  informed  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  of 
the  danger  he  supposed  to  be  still  impending  over  Sotomayor, 
for  he  knew  not  that  the  enemy  had  accomplished  his  death. 
Juan  Ponce  immediately  sent  out  forty  tnea  to  his  relief.  Hiey 
came  to  the  scene  of  massacre,  where  they  found  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  cavalier,  partly  buried,  but  with  the  feet  out  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  mean  time  the  savages  had  accomplished  the  destructi<»i 
of  the  village  of  Sotomayor,  They  approached  it  imperceived, 
through  the  surrounding  forest,  and  entering  it  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  set  fire  to  the  straw-thatched  houses,  and  attad^ed  the 
Spaniards  as  they  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  flames. 

Several  were  slain  at  the  onset,  but  a  brave  Spaniard,  named 
Diego  de  Salazar,  rallied  his  countrymen,  inspirited  them  to  beat 
off  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  greater  part  of 
them,  though  sorely  mangled  and  harassed,  to  the  stronghold 
of  the  governor  of  Caparra.  Scarcely  had  these  fugitives  gained 
the  fortress,  when  others  came  hurrying  in  from  all  quarters, 
bringing  similar  tales  of  conflagration  and  massacre.  For  cmoe 
a  general  insurrection,  so  often  planned  in  savage  life  against  the 
domination  of  the  white  men,  was  crowned  with  success.  All 
the  villages  founded  by  the  Spaniards  had  been  surprised,  about 
a  hundred  of  their  inhabitants  destroyed,  and  the  survivors  driven 
to  take  refuge  in  a  beleagured  fortress. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WAB  OF  JUAN  PONOS  WITH  THB  GAOIQUB  AQUBTBANI. 

JuAH  PoNCS  DB  Lbon  might  now  almost  be  considered  a  gov* 
ernor  without  territories,  and  a  general  without  soldiers.  His 
Tillages  were  smoking  ruins,  and  hb  whole  force  did  not  amount 
to  a  hundred  men,  several  of  whom  were  disabled  by  their 
wounds.  He  had  an  able  and  implacable  foe  in  Agueyban^,  who 
took  the  lead  of  all  the  other  caciques,  and  even  sent  envoys  to 
the  Caribs  of  the  neighboring  islands,  entreating  them  to  forget 
all  ancient  animosities,  and  to  make  common  cause  against  these 
strangers — the  deadly  enemies  of  the  whole  Indian  race.  In  the 
mean  time  the  whole  of  this  wild  island  was  in  rebellion,  and  the 
forests  around  the  fortress  of  Caparra  rang  with  the  whoops  and 
yells  of  the  savages,  the  blasts  of  their  war  conchs,  and  the  stormy 
roaring  of  their  drums. 

Juan  Ponoe  was  a  stanch  and  wary  old  soldier,  and  not  easily 
daunted.  He  remained  grimly  ensconced  within  his  fortress, 
whence  he  despatched  messengers  in  all  haste  to  Hispaniola,  im- 
ploring immediate  assistance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  tasked  his 
wits  to  divert  the  enemy,  and  keep  them  at  bay.  He  divided 
his  little  force  into  three  bodies  of  about  thirty  men  each,  under 
the  command  of  Diego  Salazar,  Miguel  de  Toro,  and  Luis  de 
Anasoo,  and  sent  them  out  alternately  to  make  surprises  and 
assaults,  to  form  ambuscades,  and  to  practise  the  other  strata- 
gems of  partisan  warfare,  which  he  had  learnt  in  «arly  life,  in  his 
campaigns  against  the  Moors  of  Granada. 

One  of  his  most  efficient  warriors  was  a  dog  named  Berezillo, 
renowned  for  courage,  strength,  and  sagacity.  It  is  said  that  h« 
Vol.  III.— 12» 
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could  distinguish  those  of  the  Indians  who  were  allies,  from  ihose 
who  were  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  To  the  former  he  was  docile 
and  friendly,  to  the  latter  fierce  and  implacable.  He  was  the 
terror  of  the  natives,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  powerful  and 
ferocious  animals,  and  did  more  service  in  this  wild  warfare, 
than  could  have  been  rendered  by  several  soldiers.  His  prowess 
was  so  highly  appreciated,  that  his  master  received  for  him  the 
pay,  allowance,  and  share  of  booty,  assigned  to  a  crossbowman, 
which  was  the  highest  stipend  given.* 

At  length  the  stout  old  cavali^  Juan  Ponce  was  reinforced 
in  his  stronghold,  by  troops  from  Hispaniola,  whereupon  he 
sallied  forth  boldly  to  take  revenge  upon  those  who  had  thus 
held  him  in  a  kind  of  durance.  His  foe  Agueyban^  was  at  that 
time  encamped  in  his  own  territories  with  more  than  five  thoo> 
sand  warriors,  but  in  a  negligent  and  unwatchful  state,  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  reinforcements  of  the  Spaniards,  and  sup 
posed  Juan  Ponce  shut  up  with  his  handful  of  men  in  Caparra. 
The  old  soldier,  therefore,  took  him  completely  by  surprise,  and 
routed  him  with  great  slaughter.  Indeed,  it  is  said  the  Indians 
were  struck  with  a  kind  of  panic  when  they  saw  the  Spaniards 
as  numerous  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  number  they  had  mas- 
sacred. Their  belief  in  their  immortality  revived,  they  fiuioied 
that  those  whom  they  had  slain  had  returned  to  life,  and  they 
despaired  of  victory  over  beings  who  could  thus  arise  with  reno- 
vated vigor  from  the  grave.  Various  petty  actions  and  skirmishei 

*  This  famous  dog  was  killed  some  years  afterwards  by  a  poisoned 
arrow,  as  he  was  swimming  in  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  a  Garib  Indian.  He  left, 
however,  n  numerous  progeny  and  a  great  name  behind  him ;  and  his  merits 
and  exploits  were  long  a  farorite  theme  among  the  ^Molsh  oolonitta.  He 
was  father  to  the  renowned  Leoncico,  the  faithf\il  dog  of  Vasco  Nufies,  whieh 
resembled  him  in  looks  and  equalled  him  in  prowess. 
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aflerwards  took  place,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated. 
Agueyban^  however,  disdained  this  petty  warfare,  and  stirred  up 
his  countrymen  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  by  one  grand  as. 
sault  to  decide  the  fate  of  themselves  and  their  island.  Juan 
Ponce  received  secret  tidings  of  their  intent,  and  of  the  place 
where  they  were  assembling.  He  had  at  that  time  barely  eighty 
men  at  his  disposal,  but  they  were  cased  in  steel,  and  proof  against 
the  weapons  of  the  savages.  Without  stopping  to  reflect,  the 
high-mettled  old  cavalier  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them 
through  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  foe. 

It  was  nearly  simset  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Indian 
camp,  and  the  multitude  of  warriors  assembled  there  made  him 
pause,  and  almost  repent  of  his  temerity.  He  was  as  shrewd, 
however,  as  he  was  hardy  and  resolute.  Ordering  some  of  his 
men  in  the  advance  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  he  hastily  threw 
up  a  slight  fortification  with  the  assistance  of  the  rest.  When  it 
was  finished  he  withdrew  his  forces  into  it,  and  ordered  thcn\  to 
keep  merely  on  the  defensive.  The  Indians  made  repeated  at- 
tacks, but  were  as  often  repulsed  with  loss.  Some  of  the  Span- 
iards, impatient  of  this  covert  warfare,  would  sally  forth  in  open 
field  with  pike  and  crossbow,  but  were  called  back  within  liie 
fortification  by  their  wary  commander. 

The  cacique  Agueybana  was  enraged  at  finding  his  host  of 
warriors  thus  baffled  and  kept  at  bay  by  a  mere  handful  of  Span- 
iards. He  beheld  the  night  closing  in,  and  feared  that  in  the 
darkness  the  enemy  would  escape.  Summoning  his  choicest 
warriors  round  him,  therefore,  he  led  the  way  in  a  general  as- 
sault,  when,  as  he  approached  the  fortress,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  an  arquebuse,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  aware  at  first  of  the  importance  of 
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the  chief  whom  they  had  slain.  They  soon  surmised  it^  however, 
from  the  confusion  among  the  enemy,  who  bore  off  the  body 
with  great  lamentations,  and  made  no  further  attack. 

The  wary  Juan  Ponoe  took  advantage  of  the  evident  distress 
of  the  foe,  to  draw  off  his  small  forces  in  the  night,  happy  to  get 
out  of  the  terrible  jeopardy  into  which  a  rash  confidence  had 
betrayed  him.  Some  of  his  fiery,  spirited  officers  would  have 
kept  the  field  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
"  No,  no,"  said  the  shrewd  veteran ;  "  it  is  better  to  protract  the 
war  than  to  risk  all  upon  a  single  battle. 

While  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  w^as  fighting  hard  to  maintain 
his  sway  over  the  island,  his  transient  dignity  was  overturned  by 
another  power,  against  which  the  prowess  of  the  old  soldier  was 
of  no  avail.  King  Ferdinand  had  repented  of  the  step  he  had  ill- 
advisedly  taken,  in  superseding  the  governor  and  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor appointed  by  Don  Diego  Columbus.  He  became  con- 
vinced, though  rather  tardily,  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  admiral,  and  that  policy,  iis  well  as  justice,  required 
him  to  retract  it.  When  Juan  Ceron  and  Miguel  Diaz,  therefore, 
came  prisoners  to  Spain,  ho  received  them  graciously,  conferred 
many  favors  on  them  to  atone  for  their  rough  ejectment  from 
office,  and  finally,  afler  some  time^  sent  them  back  empowered 
to  resume  the  command  of  the  island.  They  were  ordered,  how- 
ever, on  no  account  to  manifest  rancor  or  ill-will  against  Ponce 
de  Leon,  or  to  interfere  with  any  property  he  might  hold,  either 
in  houses,  lands,  or  Indians ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  cultivate 
the  most  friendly  understanding  with  him.  The  king  also  wrote 
to  the  hardy  veteran,  explaining  to  him  that  his  restitution  of 
Ceron  and  Diaz  had  been  determined  upon  in  council,  as  a  mere 
act  of  jusUoe  duo  to  them,  but  was  not  intended  as  a  censure 
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upon  his  conduct,  and  that  means  should  be  sought  to  indemniiy 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  command. 

By  the  time  that  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant  reached  the 
island,  Juan  Ponce  had  complieted  its  subjugation.  The  death 
of  the  island  champion,  the  brave  Agueyban^,  had  in  fact  been  a 
death-blow  to  the  natives,  and  shows  how  much,  in  savage  war- 
fare, d^ends  upon  a  single  chieftain.  They  never  made  head  of 
war  afterwards ;  but,  dispersing  among  their  forests  and  rooun- 
tians,  fell  gradually  under  the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  Their 
subsequent  fate  was  like  that  of  their  neighbors  of  Hay  ti.  They 
were  employed  in  the  labor  of  the  mines,  and  in  other  rude  toils 
so  repugnant  to  their  nature  that  they  sank  beneath  them,  and,  in 
a  little  while,  almost  all  the  aboriginals  disappeared  from  the 
island. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JUAK  POirOX  DB  LBOK  HEABS  OF  A  WOITDBBFTTL  OOimTRT  AND 
MIBAOITLOUS  FOUNTAIN. 

JuAN  Ponce  de  Leon  resigned  the  command  of  Porto  Rico,  with 
tolerable  grace.  The  loss  of  one  wild  island  and  wild  government 
was  of  little  moment,  when  there  was  a  new  world  to  be  shared 
out,  where  a  bold  soldier  like  himself,  with  sword  and  buckler, 
might  readily  carve  out  new  fortunes  for  himself.  Besides, 
he  had  now  amassed  wealth  to  assist  him  in  his  plans,  and,  like 
many  of  the  early  discoverers,  his  brain  was  teeming  with  the 
most  romantic  enterprises.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  that  there 
was  yet  a  third  world  to  be  discovered,  and  he  hoped  to  be  the 
first  to  reach  its  shores,  and  thus  secure  a  renown  equaZ  to  that 
of  Columbus. 

Vol.  m.— 12* 
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While  cogitating  these  things,  and  considering  which  way  he 
should  strike  forth  in  the  unexplored  regions  around  him,  he  met 
with  some  old  Indians,  who  gave  him  tidings  of  a  country  which 
promised,  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  ambition,  but 
to  realize  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  poets.  They  assured  him 
that,  far  to  the  north,  there  existed  a  land  abound'mg  in  gold, 
and  in  all  manner  of  delights ;  but,  above  all,  possessing  a  river 
of  such  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever  bathed  in  it  would  be  re- 
stored to  youth  !  They  added^  that  in  times  past,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  large  party  of  the  natives  of  Cuba  had 
departed  northward  in  search  of  this  happy  land  and  this  river 
of  life,  and,  having  never  returned,  it  was  concluded  that  they 
were  flourishing  in  renovated  youth,  detained  by  the  pleasmres 
that  enchanting  country. 

Here  was  the  dream  of  the  alchemist  realized  !  One  had  but 
to  find  this  gifted  land,  and  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  boundless 
riches  and  perennial  youth  !  Nay,  some  of  the  ancient  Indians 
declared  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  in  quest  of  these 
rejuvenating  waters,  for  that,  in  a  certain  island  of  the  Bahama 
group,  called  Bimini,  which  lay  far  out  in  the  ocean,  there  was  a 
fountain  possessing  the  same  marvellous  and  inestimable  quali- 
ties. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  listened  to  these  tales  with  fond  credu- 
lity. He  was  advancing  in  life,  and  the  ordinary  term  of  exist- 
ence seemed  insufficient  for  his  mighty  plans.  Could  he  but 
plunge  into  this  marvellous  fountain  or  gifted  river,  and  come  out 
with  his  battered,  war-worn  body  restored  to  the  strength  and 
freshness  and  suppleness  of  youlii,  and  his  head  still  retaining 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  age,  what  enterprises  might  he  not 
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accomplish  in  the  additional  course  of  vigorous  years  insured  to 
him ! 

It  may  seem  incredible,  at  the  present  day,  that  a  man  of 
years  and  experience  could  yield  any  feith  to.  a  story  which  re- 
sembles the  wild  fiction  of  an  Arabian  tale ;  but  the  wonders 
and  novelties  breaking  upon  the  world  in  that  age  of  discovery, 
almost  realized  the  illusions  of  fable,  and  the  imaginations  of  the 
Spanish  voyagers  had  become  so  heated,  that  they  were  capable 
of  any  stretch  of  credulity. 

So  fully  persuaded  was  the  worthy  old  cavalier  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  region  described  to  him,  that  he  fitted  out  three  ships 
at  his  own  expense  to  prosecute  the  discovery,  nor  had  he  any 
difficulty  in  finding  adventurers  in  abundance  ready  to  cruise 
with  him  in  quest  of  this  fidry-land.* 

*  It  was  not  the  credalous  minds  of  voyagera  and  adventarera  alone  that 
were  hedted  by  these  Indian  traditions  and  romantic  fables.  Men  of  learn- 
ing and  eminence  were  likewise  beguUed  by  them :  witness  the  following 
extract  from  the  second  decad.  of  Peter  Martyr,  addressed  to  Leo  X.,  then 
bishop  of  Rome : — 

Among  the  islands  on  the  north  side  of  Hispaniola  there  is  one  about 
826  leagues  distant,  as  they  say  which  hare  searched  the  same,  in  the  which 
is  a  continual  spring  of  running  water,  of  such  marvellous  yirtue,  that  the 
water  thereof  being  drunk,  perhaps  with  some  diet,  maketh  olde  men  young 
again.  And  here  I  must  make  protestation  to  your  holiness  not  to  think  this 
to  be  said  lightly  or  mshly,  for  they  have  so  spread  this  rumor  for  a  truth 
throughout  all  the  court,  that  not  only  all  the  people,  but  also  many  of  them 
whom  wisdom  or  fortune  hath  divided  from  the  common  sort,  think  it  to  be 
true ;  but,  if  you  will  ai»k  my  opinion  herein,  I  will  answer,  that  I  will  not 
attribute  so  great  power  to  nature,  but  that  God  hath  no  lesse  reserved  this 
prerogative  to  himself  than  to  search  the  hearts  of  men,*'  iui. — ^P.  Martyr, 
deoad.  it  cap.  10,  Lok's  translation. 
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CHAPTER  m 

0BUI6E   OF   JUAN   PONGS    DB   LBON   IN   BEABCH   OF  THB  FOXTNTAIN 
OF  YOUTH. 

[1612.] 

It  was  on  the  third  of  March,  1512,  that  Juan  Ponce  sailed  with 
his  three  ships  from  the  port  of  St.  Germain  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico.  He  kept  for  some  distance  along  the  coast  of  His- 
paniola,  and  then,  stretching  away  to  the  northward,  made  for 
the  Bahama  Islands,  and  soon  fell  in  with  the  first  of  the  group. 
He  was  favored  with  propitious  weather  and  tranquil  seas,  and 
glided  smoothly  with  wind  and  current  along  that  verdant  archi- 
pelago, visiting  one  island  after  another,  until,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  month,  he  arrived  at  Guanahani,  or  St.  Salvador,  where 
Christopher  Columbus  had  first  put  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World.  His  inquiries  for  the  island  of  Bimini  were  all  in 
vain,  and  as  to  the  fountain  of  youth,  he  may  have  drank  of 
every  fountain,  and  river,  and  lake,  in  the  archipelago,  even  to 
the  salt  pools  of  Turk's  Island,  without  being  a  whit  the 
younger. 

Still  he  was  not  discouraged  ;  but,  having  repdred  his  ships, 
he  again  put  to  sea  and  shaped  his  course  to  the  north-west.  On 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  March,  he  came  in  sight  of  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  an  island,  but  was  prevented  from  landing  by  ad- 
verse weather.  He  continued  hovering  about  it  for  several  days, 
buffeted  by  the  elements,  until,  in  the  night  of  the  second  of 
April,  he  succeeded  in  coming  to  anchor  under  the  land,  in  thirty 
degrees  eight  minutes  of  latitude.  The  whole  country  was  in 
the  fresh  bloom  of  spring ;  tho  trees  were  gay  with  blossoms, 
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and  the  fields  covered  with  flowers ;  from  which  circumstance, 
as  well  as  from  having  discovered  it  on  Palm  Sunday  (Pascua 
Florida),  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida,  which  it  retains  to  the 
present  day.    The  Indian  name  of  the  country  was  Cautio.* 

Juan  Ponce  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  coimtry  in 
the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  He  afterwards  continued 
for  several  weeks  ranging  the  coast  of  this  flowery  land,  and 
struggling  against  the  gulf-stream  and  the  various  currents  which 
sweep  it.  He  doubled  Cape  Cafiaveral,  and  reconnoitred  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores  without  suspecting  that  this  was  a 
part  of  Terra  Firma.  In  all  his  attempts  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, he  met  with  resolute  and  implacable  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  be  a  fierce  and  warlike  race. 
He  was  disappointed  also  in  his  hopes  of  finding  gold,  nor  did 
any  of  the  rivers  or  fountains  which  he  examined,  possess  the 
rejuvenating  virtue.  Convinced,  therefore,  that  this  was  not  the 
promised  land  of  Indian  tradition,  he  turned  his  prow  homeward 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  with  the  intention,  in  the  way,  of 
making  one  more  attempt  to  find  the  island  of  Bimini. 

In  the  outset  of  his  return,  he  discovered  a  group  of  islets 
abounding  with  sea-fowl  and  marine  animals.  On  one  of  them, 
his  siulors,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  caught  one  hundred 
and  seventy  turtles,  and  might  have  taken  many  more  had  they 
been  so  inclined.  They  likewise  took  fourteen  sea-wolves,  and 
killed  a  vast  quantity  of  pelicans  and  other  birds.  To  this 
group  Juan  Ponce  gave  the  name  of  the  Tortugas,  or  Turtles, 
which  they  still  retain. 

Proceeding  in  his  cruise,  he  touched  at  another  group  of 
islets  near  the  Lucayos  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  La  Vieja, 

*  Harrera,  Hist  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix.  cap.  10. 
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or  the  Old  Woman  group,  because  he  found  no  inhabitant  there 
but  one  old  Indian  woman.*  This  ancient  sibyl  he  took  on  board 
his  ship,  to  give  him  information  about  the  labyrinth  of  islandf 
into  which  he  was  entering,  and  perhaps  he  could  not  have  had 
a  more  suitable  guide  in  the  eccentric  quest  he  was  making. 
Notwithstanding  her  pilotage,  however,  he  was  exceedii^ly 
baffled  and  perplexed  in  his  return  voyage  among  the  Bahama 
Islands,  for  he  was  forcing  his  way  as  it  were  against  the  course 
of  nature,  and  encountering  the  currents  which  sweep  westward 
along  these  islands,  and  the  trade-wind  which  accompanies  them. 
For  a  long  time  he  stru^led  with  all  kinds  of  difiiculties  snd 
dangers ;  and  was  obliged  to  remain  upwards  of  a  month  in  one 
of  the  islands  to  repair  the  damages  which  his  ship  had  suffered 
in  a  storm. 

Disheartened  at  length  by  the  perils  and  trials  with  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  beset  the  approach  to  Bimini,  as  to  some 
fairy  island  in  romance,  he  gave  up  the  quest  in  person,  and 
sent  in  his  place  a  trusty  captain,  Juan  Perez  de  Ortubia,  who  de- 
parted in  one  of  the  other  ships,  guided  by  the  experienced  old 
woman  of  the  isles,  and  by  another  Indian.  As  to  Juan  Ponce, 
he  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  ar- 
rived infinitely  poorer  in  purse,  and  wrinkled  in  brow,  by  this 
cruise  afler  inexhaustible  riches  and  perpetual  youth. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  port  when  his  trusty  envoy,  Juan 
Perez,  likewise  arrived.  Guided  by  the  sage  old  woman,  he  had 
succeeded  in  findmg  the  long-sought-for  Bimini.  He  described  it 
as  being  large,  verdant,  and  covered  with  beautiful  groves.  There 
were  crystal  springs  and  limpid  streams  in  abundance,  which 

•  Hcrrera,  deoad.  i.  lib.  ix. 
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kept  the  island  in  perpetual  verdure,  but  none  that  could  restore 
to  an  old  man  the  vernal  greenness  of  his  youth. 

Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Like  many  other  pursuits  of  a  chimera,  it-  terminated  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  substantial  good.  Though  he  had  ^ed  in  finding 
the  foATy  fountain  of  youth,  he  had  discovered  in  place  of  it  the 
important  country  of  Florida.* 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

IXFBDinON  OF  JUAN  PONOB  AGAINST  THE  CABIB8. — ^ms  DEATH. 
[1614.] 

JuAK  PoNCB  DE  LsoN  DOW  repaired  to  Spain,  to  make  a  report 
of  his  voyage  to  King  Ferdinand.  The  hardy  old  cavalier  expe- 
rienced much  raillery  from  the  whitlings  of  the  court,  on  account 
of  his  visionary  voyage,  though  many  wise  men  had  been  as 
credulous  as  himself  at  the  outset.  The  king,  however,  received 
him  with  great  favor,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Adelan- 
tado  of  Bimini  and  Florida,  which  last  was  as  yet  considered  an 
Asland.    Permission  was  also  granted  him  to  recruit  men  either 

*  The  belief  of  the  existence,  in  Florida,  of  a  riVer  like  that  sought  by 
Juan  Ponce,  was  long  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  Cuba,  and  the  caciques 
were  anxious  to  discover  it.  That  a  party  of  the  natives  of  Cuba  once  went 
in  search  of  it,  and  remained  there,  appears  to  be  a  fact,  as  their  descendants 
were  afterwards  to  be  traced  among  the  people  of  Florida.  Las  Casas  says, 
that,  even  in  his  days,  many  persisted  in  seeking  this  mystery,  and  some 
thought  that  the  river  was  no  other  than  that  called  the  Jordan,  at  the 
point  of  St.  Helena ;  without  considering  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1620,  when  they  discovered  the  land  of  Chioora. 
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in  Spain  or  in  the  colonies,  for  a  settlement  in  Florida ;  but  be 
deferred  entering  on  his  command  for  the  present,  being  prob- 
ably discouraged  and  impoverished  by  the  losses  of  his  late  ex- 
pedition, or  finding  a  difficulty  in  enlisting  adventurers.  At 
length  another  enterprise  presented  itself.  Hie  Caribs  had  by 
this  time  become  a  terror  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  many 
of  the  islands,  making  descents  upon  the  coasts  and  carrying  off 
captives,  who,  it  was  supposed,  were  doomed  to  be  devoured  by 
these  cannibals.  So  frequent  were  their  invasions  of  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  that  it  was  feared  they  would  ultimately  oblige 
the  Spaniards  to  abandon  it. 

King  Ferdinand,  therefore,  in  1514,  ordered  that  three  ships, 
well  armed  and  manned,  should  be  fitted  out  in  Seville,  destined 
to  scour  the  islands  of  the  Caribs,  and  to  free  the  seas  from  those 
cannibal  marauders.  The  command  of  the  armada  was  given  to 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  from  his  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare,  and 
his  varied  and  rough  experience,  which  had  mingled  in  him  the 
soldier  with  the  sailor.  He  was  instructed  in  the  first  place  to 
assail  the  Caribs  of  those  islands  most  contiguous  and  dangerous 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  then  make  war  on  those  of  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firma,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthagena.  He  was  afterwards 
to  take  the  captaincy  of  Porto  Rico,  and  to  attend  to  the  reparti- 
mientos  or  distributions  of  the  Indians,  in  conjunction  with  a 
person  to  be  appointed  by  Diego  Columbus. 

The  enterprise  suited  the  soldier-like  spirit  of  Juan  Ponoe  de 
Leon,  and  the  gallant  old  cavalier  set  sail  full  of  confidence,  in 
January,  1515,  and  steered  direct  for  the  Caribbees,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  give  a  wholesome  castigation  to  the  whole  savage 
Archipelago.  Arriving  at  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  he  cast  an» 
chor,  and  sent  men  on  shore  for  wood  and  water,  and  women  to 
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irash  the  dothing  of  the  crews,  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  mount 
guard. 

Juan  Ponoe  had  not  been  as  wary  as  usual,  for  he  had  to 
deal  with  savages  unusually  adroit  in  warfare.  While  the  people 
were  scattered  carelessly  on  the  shore,  the  Caribs  rushed  forth 
from  an  ambuscade,  killed  the  greater  part  of  the  men,  and  car. 
ried  off  the  women  to  the  mountains. 

This  blow,  at  the  very  onset  of  his  vaunted  expedition,  sank 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Juan  Ponce,  and  put  an  end  to  all  his  mili- 
tary excitement.  Humbled  and  mortified,  he  set  sail  for  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  he  relinquished  all  further  prosecu- 
tion oi  the  enterprise,  under  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  and  gave 
Uie  command  of  the  squadron  to  a  captain  named  Zufiiga ;  but 
it  is  surmised  that  his  malady  was  not  so  much  of  the  flesh  as  of 
the  spirit.  He  remained  in  Porto  Rico  as  governor ;  but  having 
grown  testy  and  irritable  through  vexations  and  disappointments, 
he  gave  great  offence,  and  caused  much  contention  on  the  island 
by  positive  and  strong-handed  measures,  in  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Indians. 

He  continued  for  several  years  in  that  island,  in  a  state  of 
growling  repose,  until  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Hernando  Cortez, 
which  threatened  to  eclipse  the  achievem«its  of  all  the  veteran 
discoverers,  roused  his  dormant  spirit. 

Jealous  of  being  cast  in  the  shade  in  his  old  days,  he  deter- 
mined to  sally  forth  on  one  more  expedition.  He  had  heard 
that  Florida,  which  he  had  discovered,  and  which  he  had  hitherto 
considered  a  mere  island,  was  part  of  Terra  Firma,  possessing 
vast  and  unknown  regions  in  its  bosom.  If  so,  a  grand  field  of 
enterprise  lay  before  him,  wherein  he  might  make  discoveries 
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and  conquests  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the  far-famed  conquest  of 

Mexico. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1521  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  embarked  almost  the  whole  of  his 
property  in  the  undertaking.  His  voyage  was  toilsome  and 
tempestuous,  but  at  length  he  arrived  at  the  wished-for  land. 
He  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  with  a  great  part  of  his  men, 
but  the  Indians  sallied  forth  with  unusual  valor  to  defimd  their 
shores.  A  bloody  battle  ensued;  several  of  the  Spaniards 
were  slain,  and  J uan  Ponce  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  in  the 
thigh.  He  was  borne  on  board  his  ship,  and  finding  himself  dis- 
abled for  fiirther  action,  set  sail  for  Cuba,  where  he  arrived  ill 
in  body  and  dejected  in  heart. 

He  was  of  an  age  where  there  is  no  longer  prompt  and  heslth- 
fiil  reaction,  either  mental  or  corporeal.  The  irritatiixis  <^  hu- 
miliated pride  and  disappointed  hope,  exasperated  the  fever  of 
his  wound,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  island. 
"  Thus  fate,"  says  one  of  the  quaint  old  Spanish  writers, "  delights 
to  reverse  the  schemes  of  man.  The  discovery  that  Juan  Ponce 
flattered  himself  was  to  lead  to  a  means  of  perpetuating  his  life, 
had  the  ultimate  effect  of  hastening  his  death." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  he  has  at  least  attained  the 
shadow  of  his  desire,  since,  though  disappointed  in  extending  the 
natural  term  of  his  existence,  his  discovery  had  insured  a  lasting 
duration  to  his  name. 

The  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  wfaidi 
does  justice  to  the  warrior  qualities  of  the  stout  <^d  cavalier : 

Mole  Bub  hac  fortis  reqniescant  ossa  Leonis 
Qui  vicit  faotis  nomina  magna  snis. 
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It  has  thus  been  paraphrased  in  Spanish  by  the  Licentiate 
Juan  de  Castellanos : 

Aqneste  lugar  estreoho 
Es  sepulchro  del  varon, 
Que  en  el  nombre  fae  Leon, 
Y  mnoho  mas  en  el  hecho. 

^  In  this  sepulchre  rest  the  bones  of  a  man^  who  was  a  Hon 
hj  name  and  still  more  by  nature." 
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No.  L 

TRANSPORT  4T10K  OP  THE   REMAINS  OF  COLUHBTTB   TROM  ST 
BOMINOO  TO  THE  HAYAVA. 

At  the  termination  of  a  war  between  Frunce  and  s^in,  in  1795,  all  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  were  ceded  to  France,  by 
the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  To  assist  in  the  accomplishment 
of  thi5  4uar.3,  a  Spanish  squadrcn  was  dispatched  to  the  island  'it  the 
appointed  time,  commanded  by  Don  Gabriel  de  Aristizabul,  lieutenaBt-gen- 
eral  of  the  royal  armada.  On  the  11th  December,  1795,  that  commander 
wrc^  to  the  field-marshal  and  governor,  Don  Joaquin  Garcia,  resident  at 
St.  Domingo,  that,  being  informed  that  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  admi- 
ral Don  Christopher  Columbus  lay  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  he  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's 
squadron  of  operations,  to  solicit  the  translation  of  the  ashes  of  that  hero 
to  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  had  likewise  been  discovered  by  him,  and 
where  he  had  first  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross.  He  exprewed  a  de- 
sire tliat  tliis  should  be  done  officiaUy,  and  with  great  care  and  forraulity, 
that  it  might  not  remain  in  the  power  of  any  one,  by  a  careless  transporta- 
tion of  these  honored  remains,  to  lose  a  relic,  connected  with  an  event 
which  formed  the  most  glorious  epoch  of  Spanish  h'&tory  u\d  tnat  ii 
might  be  manifested  to  all  nations,  that  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  ages,  never  ceased  to  pay  all  honors  to  the  remains  of  that  "  wo^ 
thy  and  adventurous  general  of  the  seas nor  abandoned  them,  when  the 
varions  public  bodies,  representing  the  Spanish  dominion,  emigrated  from 
the  island.   As  ne  had  not  time,  witliout  greal  inconvenience,  to  consult 
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the  sovereign  on  this  subject,  he  had  recourse  to  the  govemot,  as  rojnl 
vice-patron  of  the  island,  hoping  that  hid  solicitation  might  be  granted,  ant 
the  remains  of  the  admiral  exhumed  and  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Cub^ 
in  the  ship  San  Lorenzo. 

The  generous  wishes  of  this  high-minded  Spaniard  met  with  warm 
concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  governor.  He  informed  him  in  reply,  that 
the  duke  of  Veraguas,  lineal  successor  of  Columbus,  had  manifested  the 
same  solicitude,  and  had  sent  directions  that  the  necessary  measam 
should  be  taken  at  his  expense ;  and  had  at  the  same  time  expre^  ■ 
wish  that  the  bones  of  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bartholomew  Col  umbos, 
should  likewise  be  exhumed ;  transmitting  inscriptions  to  be  put  upon  the 
sepulchres  of  both.  *He  added,  that  although  the  king  had  given  no  orden 
on  tlie  subject,  yet  the  proposition  being  so  accordant  with  the  grateful 
feelings  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  authorities  of  the  island,  he  was  ready  on  his  part  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  commandant-general  Aristizabal  then  made  a  similar  communica- 
tion to  the  archbishop  of  Cuba,  Don  Fernando  Portillo  y  Torres,  whose 
metropolis  was  then  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  hoping  to  receive  his  coun* 
tenance  and  aid  in  this  pious  undertaking. 

Th3  reply  of  the  archbishop  was  couched  in  terms  of  high  oonrtesj 
towards  the  gallant  commander,  and  deep  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Columbus,  and  expressed  a  zeal  in  rendering  this  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
respect  to  the  remains  of  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  glory  of  the 
nation. 

The  persons  empowered  to  act  for  the  duke  of  Veraguas,  the  venera- 
ble dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  all  the  other  persons  and  autbc^ 
rities  to  whom  Don  Gabriel  de  Aristizabal  made  similar  oommnnicatioas, 
manifested  the  same  eagerness  to  assist  in  the  perfonnance  of  this  soleoM 
and  affecting  rite. 

Ttie  worthy  commander  Aristizabal,  having  taken  all  these  prepare 
tory  Kteps  with  great  form  and  punctilio,  so  as  that  the  ceremony  shouM 
be  performed  m  a  public  and  striking  manner,  suitable  to  the  fame  of 
Columbus,  the  whole  was  carried  into  effect  with  becominir  oomp  and 
solemnity. 

"On  the  20th  December,  1795,  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
|piace,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  civil  and  military  officers,  assem- 
bled in  the  metropolitan  cathedral.  In  the  presence  of  this  august  asseis- 
blage,  a  smaU  vault  was  opened  above  tlie  chancel,  in  the  principal  wall 
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in  the  right  side  of  tlie  high  altar.  Withm  were  found  the  ftagmenU  of 
R  leadeii  coffin,  a  number  of  bones,  and  a  quantity  of  mould,  evidently  th# 
romains  of  a  human  body.  These  were  carefully  collected  and  put  into 
%  case  of  gilded  lead,  about  half  an  ell  in  length  and  breadth,  and  a  third 
Id  height,  secured  by  an  iron  lock,  the  key  of  which  was  delivered  to  the 
archbishop.  The  case  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black  velvet, 
tnd  ornamented  with  lace  and  fringe  of  gold.  The  whole  was  then  placed 
hi  a  temporary  tomb  or  mausoleum. 

On  the  following  day,  there  was  another  grand  convocation  at  the  ca- 
thodml,  when  the  vigils  and  masses  for  the  dead  were  solemnly  chanted 
by  the  archbishop,  accompanied  by  the  commandant-general  of  the  armada, 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars,  and  the  friars  of  the  order  of  MercTi 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  distinguished  assemblage.  After  this  a 
fnneral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  archbishop. 

On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  coffin  vms  trans- 
ported to  the  ship  with  the  utmost  state  and  ceremony,  with  a  civil,  reli- 
gions, and  military  procession,  banners  wrapped  in  mourning,  chants  and 
responses  and  discharges  of  artillery.  The  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  several  orders  took  turn  to  support  the  coffin.  The  key  was  taken 
with  great  formality  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  by  the  governor, 
and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  commander  of  the  armada,  to  be  delivered 
by  him  to  the  governor  of  the  Havana,  to  be  held  in  deposit  until  the  plea- 
sure of  the  king  should  be  known.  The  coffin  was  received  on  board  of 
a  brigantine  called  the  Discoverer,  which,  with  all  the  other  shipping,  dis- 
played mourning  signals,  and  saluted  the  remains  with  the  honors  paid  to 
an  admiral. 

From  the  port  of  St.  Domingo  the  coffin  was  conveyed  to  the  bay  of 
Ocoa  and  there  transferred  to  the  ship  San  Lorenzo.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  portrait  of  Columbus,  aent  from  Spain  by  the  duke  of  Veragnas,  to 
be  suspended  close  by  the  place  where  the  remains  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor should  be  deposited. 

The  ship  immediately  made  sail  and  arrived  at  Havana  in  Cuba,  on  the 
I5tli  of  January,  1796.  Here  the  same  deep  feeling  of  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  tho  discoverer  was  evinced.  The  principal  authorities  repaired 
nn  board  of  the  ship,  accompanied  by  the  superior  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers. Eve^y  thing  was  conducted  with  the  same  circumstantial  and  solemn 
oerenionial.  The  remains  were  removed  with  great  reverence,  and  placed  in 
a  felucca,  i;i  which  t'.iey  were  conveyed  to  land  in  the  midst  of  a  proce:>8\on 
of  three  columns  of  feluccas  and  boats  in  the  royal  service,  all  properly 
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decorated,  containing  distinguished  military  and  ministerial  offii^re.  T«t> 
feluccas  followed,  in  one  of  which  was  a  marine  guard  of  honor,  with 
mourning  banners  and  muffled  drums ;  and  in  the  other  were  the  com* 
mandant  general,  the  principal  minister  of  marine,  and  the  military  staC 
In  passing  the  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor,  they  all  paid  the  honors  due  to 
an  admiral  and  captain-general  of  the  navy.  On  arriving  at  the  mole,  the 
remains  were  met  by  the  governor  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  the  geii> 
erals  and  the  military  staff.  The  coffin  was  then  conveyed  between  filet 
of  soldiery  which  lined  the  streets  to  the  obelisk,  in  the  place  of  arms, 
where  it  was  received  in  a  hearse  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Here  the 
lemahis  were  formally  delivered  to  the  governor  and  captain-general  of 
the  island,  the  key  given  up  to  him,  the  coffin  opened  and  examiDed,  and 
the  safe  transportation  of  its  contents  authenticated.  This  ceremoDy  be- 
fog concluded,  it  was  conveyed  in  grand  procession  and  with  the  utmost 
pomp  to  the  cathedral.  Masses,  and  the  solelnn  ceremonies  of  the  dead 
were  performed  by  the  bishop,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  Columbus  de> 
posited  with  great  reverence  in  the  wall  on  the  right  side  of  the  grand 
altar.  "  All  these  honors  and  ceremonies,"  says  the  docmnent,  from 
whence  this  notice  is  digested,*  ^  were  attended  by  the  ecclemastical  and 
secular  dignitaries,  the  public  bodies  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Havana,  in  proof  of  the  high  estimation  and  respectful  remembrance  ia 
which  they  held  the  hero  who  had  discovered  the  New  World,  and  bad 
been  the  first  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  that  island." 

This  is  the  last  occasion  that  the  Spanish  nation  has  had  to  testify  iti 
feelings  towards  the  memory  of  Columbus,  and  it  is  with  deep  satisfactioo 
that  the  author  of  this  work  has  been  able  to  cite  at  large  a  ceremonial  so 
solemn,  affecting,  and  noble  in  its  details,  and  so  honorable  to  the  natkmal 
character. 

When  we  read  of  the  remains  of  Columbus,  thus  conveyed  from  tho 
port  of  St  Domingo,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three  hundred  yem^  m 
sacred  national  relics,  with  civic  and  military  pomp,  and  high  religkiaa 
ceremonial ;  the  most  dignified  and  illustrious  men  striving  who  most 
should  pay  them  reverence ;  we  cannot  but  reflect  that  it  was  from  thk 
very  port  he  was  carried  off  loaded  with  ignominious  chains,  Uasted  a|^ 
arently  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  followed  by  the  revilings  of  the  rabble. 
Such  honors,  it  is  true,  are  nothing  to  the  dead,  nor  can  they  atone  to  tho 
bean,  now  du8t  and  ashes,  for  all  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  it  may  hM« 

•  Nayarrete  Colee.  torn.  U.  p.  365. 
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poflered :  but  they  speak  volumes  of  comfort  to  the  illnstrions,  yet  flan 
dered  and  persecuted  living,  encouraging  them  bravely  to  bear  with  present 
injuries,  by  showing  them  how  true  merit  outlives  all  calumny,  and  re- 
ceives its  glorious  reward  in  the  admiration  of  after  ages, 


No.  II. 

90TICB  OF  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

On  the  death  of  Columbus  his  son  Diego  succeeded  to  his  rights,  as  vice* 
Toy  and  governor  of  the  New  World,  according  to  the  express  capitnla- 
tions  between  the  sovereigns  and  his  father.  He  appears  by  the  genera) 
consent  uf  historians  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity,  of  respectable 
talents,  and  of  a  frank  and  generous  nature.  Herrera  speaks  repeatedly 
of  the  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  pronounces  him  of  a 
noble  disposition  and  without  deceit.  This  absence  of  all  guile  frequently 
laid  him  open  to  the  stratagems  of  crafty  men,  grown  old  in  deception, 
who  rendered  his  life  a  continued  series  of  embarrassments ;  but  the  pro- 
bity of  his  character,  with  the  irresistible  power  of  truth,  bore  him  through 
difficulties  in  which  more  politic  and  subtle  men  would  have  been  entangled 
and  completely  lost 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  admiral,  Don  Diego  came  forward 
as  lineal  successor,  and  urged  the  restitution  of  the  family  offices  and 
privileges,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  latter  years  of  his  father*8 
life.  If  the  cold  and  wary  Ferdinand,  however,  could  forget  his  obligations 
of  gratitude  and  justice  to  Columbus,  he  had  less  difficulty  in  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  solicitations  of  his  son.  For  two  years  Don  Diego  pressed  hib 
suit  with  fruitless  diligence.  He  felt  the  apparent  distrust  of  the  monarch 
the  more  sensibly,  from  having  been  brought  up  under  his  eye,  as  a  page 
In  the  royal  household,  where  his  character  ought  to  be  well  known  and 
appreciated.  At  length,  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  Naples  in  1608. 
he  put  to  him  a  direct  question,  with  the  frankness  attributed  to  his  cha*> 
racter.  He  demanded  "  why  his  majesty  would  not  grant  to  him  as  a 
lavor,  thai  which  was  his  right,  and  why  he  hesitated  to  confide  in  the 
fidelity  of  one  who  had  been  reared  in  his  house."   Ferdinand  replied  that 
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he  could  ftilly  confide  in  him,  but  could  not  repose  so  great  a  tntat  at  a 
renture  in  his  children  and  successors.  To  this  Don  Diego  rejoined,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  all  justice  and  reason  to  make  him  suffer  for  the  aioi 
of  his  children  who  might  never  be  bom.* 

Still,  though  he  had  reason  and  justice  on  his  dde,  the  young  adtninb 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  wary  monarch  to  a  compliance.  Flndini; 
all  appeal  to  all  his  ideas  of  equity  or  sentiments  of  generosity  in  vain, 
he  solicited  permission  to  pursue  his  claim  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law 
The  king  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request,  and  Don  Diego  ccm 
menced  a  process  against  king  Ferdinand  before  the  coupcil  of  the  Indies, 
founded  on  the  repeated  capitulations  between  the  crown  and  his  father, 
and  embracing  all  the  dimities  and  immunities  ceded  by  them. 

One  ground  of  opposition  to  these  claims  was,  that  if  the  capitulatioii, 
made  by  the  sovereigns  in  1492,  had  granted  a  perpetual  viceroyalty  to 
the  admiral  and  his  heirs,  such  grant  could  not  stand ;  being  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  the  state,  and  to  an  express  law  promulgated  in  Toledo  li 
1480 ;  wherein  it  was  ordained  that  no  office,  involving  the  administratioi* 
of  justice,  should  be  given  in  perpetuity ;  that  therefore,  the  viceroyalt} 
granted  to  the  admiral  could  only  have  been  for  his  life ;  and  that  even, 
during  that  term,  it  had  justly  been  taken  from  him  for  his  misconduct 
That  such  concessions  were  contrary  to  the  inherent  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  of  which  the  government  could  not  divest  itself  To  this  Don 
Diego  replied,  that  as  to  the  validity  of  the  capitulation,  it  was  a  binding 
contract,  and  none  of  its  privileges  ought  to  be  restricted.  That  as  by 
royal  schedules  dated  in  Villa  Franca,  June  2d,  1506,  and  Almazan,  Aug. 
28, 1507,  it  had  been  ordered  that  he,  Don  Diego,  should  receive  the 
tenths,  so  equally  ought  the  other  privileges  to  be  accorded  to  him.  Aa 
to  the  allegation  that  his  father  had  been  deprived  of  his  viceroyahy  for 
bis  demerits,  it  was  contrary  to  all  truth.  It  had  been  audacity  on  the 
part  of  Bobadilla  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain  in  1500,  and  contrary  tc 
the  will  and  command  of  the  sovereigns,  as  was  proved  by  their  letter, 
dated  from  Valencia  de  la  Torre  in  1602,  in  which  they  expressed  grief  at 
his  arrest,  and  assured  him  that  it  should  be  redressed,  and  his  privilege! 
guarded  entire  to  himself  and  his  children.f 

This  memorable  suit  was  commenced  in  1508,  and  continoed  for  ser^ 
ml  years.    In  the  course  of  it  the  claims  of  Don  Diego  were  dispnled 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.  decad.  ii.  lib.  vii.  cap.  4. 

\  Extracts  from  the  minates  of  the  process  taken  by  the  historian  MaiioB«  Mfl 
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iOcewiae,  on  the  plea  that  hia  father  was  not  the  original  discofcrer  of 
Terra  FWia,  but  only  sobeequently  of  certain  portionH  of  it  Thia,  how 
ever,  was  completely 'controverted  by  overwhelming  testimony.  The 
claims  of  Don  Diego  were  minutely  discussed  and  rigidly  examined  ;  and 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  in  his  favor,  while  it 
reflected  honor  on  the  justice  and  independence  of  that  body,  silenced 
many  petty  cavilers  at  the  fair  fame  of  Columbus.'"  Notwithstanding 
tiiis  decision,  the  wily  monarch  wanted  neither  means  nor  pretexts  to 
delay  the  ceding  of  such  vast  powers,  so  repugnant  to  his  cautious  policy. 
The  young  admiral  was  finally  indebted  for  his  success  in  this  suit  to 
previous  success  attained  in  a  suit  of  a  different  nature  He  had  become 
enamored  of  Dona  Maria  de  Toledo,  daughter  of  Fernando  de  Toledo, 
grand  commander  of  Leon,  and  niece  to  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  the  cel- 
ebrated duke  of  Alva,  chief  fevorite  of  the  king.  This  was  aspiring  to  a 
high  connection.  The  father  and  uncle  of  the  lady  were  the  most  power- 
ful grandees  of  the  proud  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  cousins  german  to  Fer- 
dinand. The  glory,  however,  which  Columbus  had  left  behind,  rested 
upon  his  children,  and  the  claims  of  Don  Diego,  recently  confirmed  by  the 
council,  involved  dignities  and  wealth  sufficient  to  raise  him  to  a  level  with 
the  loftiest  alliance.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  hand  of  the 
lady,  and  thus  was  the  foreign  family  of  Columbus  ingrafted  on  one  of 
the  proudest  races  of  S[)ain.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  Diego 
had  secured  that  magical  power  called  "  connections and  the  favor  of 
Ferdinand,  which  had  been  so  long  withheld  from  him,  as  the  son  of  Co- 
lumbus, shone  upon  him,  though  coldly,  as  the  nephew  of  the  duke  of 
Alva.  The  father  and  uncle  of  his  bride  succeeded,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  in  conquering  the  repugnance  of  the  monarch,  and  after  all  he 
but  granted  in  part  the  justice  they  requu^ed.  He  ceded  to  Don  Diego 
merelv  the  difnities  and  powere  enjoyed  by  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  who  was 
recalled ;  and  he  cautiously  withheld  the  title  of  viceroy. 

The  recall  of  Ovando  was  not  merely  a  measure  to  make  room  for 
Don  Diego,  it  was  the  tardy  performance  of  a  promise  made  to  Isabella 
on  her  death-bed.  The  expiring  queen  had  demanded  it  as  a  punishment 
for  the  massacre  of  her  poor  Indian  subjects  at  Xaragua,  and  the  cruet 
ind  ignominious  execution  of  the  female  cacique  Anacaona.  Thus  retri- 
bution was  continually  going  its  rounds  in  the  checkered  destinies  of  this 

*  Farther  mention  will  be  found  of  this  lawsuit  in  the  aitide  relattvo  to 
Amerigo  VetpaocL 
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island,  which  has  ever  presented  a  Lttle  epitofne  of  human  hislcry ;  fts 
errors  and  crimes,  and  consequent  disasters. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  queen,  however,  Ferdinand  was 
fiivorable  towards  Ovando.  He  did  not  feel  the  same  generous  sympalhiei 
with  his  late  consort,  and,  however  Ovando  had  sinned  against  humanity 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians,  he  had  been  a  vigilant  officer,  and  his  very 
oppressions  had  in  general  proved  profitable  to  the  crown.  Ferdinand 
directed  that  the  fleet  which  took  out  the  new  governor  should  return  un- 
der the  command  of  Ovando,  and  that  he  should  retain  undisturbed  enjtiy- 
ment  of  any  property  or  Indian  slaves  that  might  be  found  in  his  poeft>c»- 
sion.  Some  have  represented  Ovando  as  a  man  far  from  mercenary ;  that 
the  wealth  wrung  from  the  miseries  of  the  natives  was  for  his  sovereign, 
not  for  himself;  and  it  is  intimated  that  one  secret  cause  of  his  disgrace 
was  his  having  made  an  enemy  of  the  all-powerful  and  unforgiving 
Ponseca.* 

The  new  admiral  embarked  at  St.  Lucar,  June  9, 1509,  with  his  wife, 
his  brother  Don  Fernando,  who  was  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  had 
been  well  educated,  and  his  two  uncles  Don  Bartholomew  and  Don  Diega 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  cavaliers,  with  their 
wives,  and  of  young  ladies  of  rank  and  family,  more  distinguished,  it  is 
hinted,  for  high  blood  than  large  fortune,  and  who  were  sent  out  to  fmd 
wealthy  husbands  in  tlie  New  World.f 

Though  the  king  had  not  granted  Don  Diego  the  dignity  of  viceroy, 
the  title  was  generally  given  to  him  by  courtesy,  and  his  wife  was  univer* 
sally  addressed  by  that  of  vice-queen. 

Don  Diego  commenced  his  rule  with  a  degree  of  splendor  hitherta 
unknown  in  the  colony.  The  vice-queen,  who  was  a  lady  of  great  deseit. 
surrounded  by  the  noble  cavaliers  and  tlie  young  ladies  of  family  who  had 
come  in  her  retinue,  established  a  sort  of  court,  which  threw  a  degree  of 
lustre  over  the  half  savage  island.  The  young  ladies  were  soon  married 
to  the  wealthiest  colonists,  and  contributed  greatly  to  soflen  those  rude 
manners  which  had  grown  up  in  a  state  of  societv  hitherto  destitute  o(  the 
salutary  restraint  and  pleasing  decorum  produced  by  female  influence. 

Don  Diego  had  considered  his  appointment  in  tlie  light  of  a  vice> 
*oyalty,  but  the  king  soon  took  measures  which  showed  that  he  admitted 
of  D3  such  pretension.   Without  any  reference  to  Don  Diego,  he  divided 

*  Charievoiz,  at  supra,  t.  i.  p.  273,  id.  374. 
t  Las  Casas.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.  MS. 
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die  coast  of  D^en  into  two  great  provinces,  separated  by  an  unagfinar} 
Kne  nuining  throngh  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  appointing  Alonzo  de.Ojeda  gov* 
emor  of  the  eastern  province,  which  he  called  New  Andalusia,  and  Diegu 
de  Nicuessa,  governor  of  the  western  province,  which  included  the  rich 
coast  of  Veragua,  and  which  he  called  Castilla  del  Oro,  or  Golden  Castile. 
Had  the  monarch  been  swayed  by  principles  of  justice  and  gratitude,  the 
settlement  of  this  coast  would  have  been  given  to  the  Adelantado,  Don 
fiartholomew  Columbus,  who  had  assisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
•nd.  together,  with  his  brother  the  admiral,  had  suffered  so  greatly  in  the 
enterprise.  Even  his  superior  abilities  for  the  task  should  have  pomted 
hiui  out  to  the  policy  of  the  monarch  ;  but  the  cautious  and  calculating 
Ferdinand  knew  the  loHiy  spirit  of  the  Adelantado,  and  that  he  would  be 
disposed  to  demand  high  and  dignified  terms.  He  passed  him  by,  there- 
fore, and  preferred  more  eager  and  accommodating  adventurers. 

Don  Diego  was  greatly  aggrieved  at  this  measure,  thus  adopted  without 
his  participation  or  knowledge.  He  justly  considered  it  an  infringement 
of  the  capitulations  granted  and  repeatedly  confirmed  to  his  father  and  his 
heirs.  He  had  further  vexations  and  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  island  of  St  Juan,  or  Porto  Rico,  which  was  conquered  and 
settled  about  this  time ;  but  after  a  variety  of  cross  purposes,  the  officers 
whom  be  appointed  were  ultimately  recognized  by  the  crown. 

Like  his  father,  he  had  to  contend  with  malignant  fieictions  in  his  go- 
vernment ;  for  the  enemies  of  the  father  transferred  their  enmity  to  the 
son.  There  was  one  Miguel  Pasamonte.  the  king^s  treasurer,  who  became 
his  avowed  enemy,  under  the  support  and  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the 
bishop  Fonseca,  who  continued  to  the  son  the  implacable  hostility  which 
he  had  manifested  to  the  father.  A  variety  of  trivial  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  embroil  him  with  some  of  the  petty  officers  of  the  colony,  and 
there  was  a  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Roldan  who  arrayed  themselves 
against  him.* 

Two  factions  soon  arose  in  the  island ;  one  of  the  admiral,  the  othei 
of  the  treasurer  Pasamcmte.  The  latter  affected  to  call  themselves  the 
party  of  the  king.  They  gave  all  possible  molestation  to  Don  Diego,  and 
sent  home  the  roost  virulent  and  absurd  misrepresentations  of  his  conduct 
Among  others,  they  represented  a  large  house  with  many  windows  which 
he  was  building,  as  intended  for  a  fortress,  and  asserted  that  he  had  a  6sy 
sign  to  make  hinu^lf  sovereign  of  the  island.   King  Ferdinand  wlio  wis 

*  Herrera.  decad.  i  lib.  vi^  cap.  19. 
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now  advancing  in  yeara,  had  devolved  the  affairs  of  the  Indy/i  in  a  great 
meaaure  on  Fonseca,*  who  had  superintended  them  from  thi>  unft^  and  hf 
was  greatly  guided  by  the  advice  o(  that  prelate,  which  wau  iioc  likely  u 
be  favorable  to  ine  descendants  of  Columbus.  The  comp«aja<^  frtMn  the 
colonies  were  so  artfully  enforced,  therefore,  that  he  estabh&tied  in  1510  a 
sovereign  court  at  St.  Domingo,  called  the  royal  audience,  to  which  an 
appeal  might  be  made  from  all  sentences  of  the  admiral,  even  in  cases  re- 
served hitherto  exclusively  for  the  crown.  Don  Diego  considered  this  a 
suspicious  and  injurious  measure  intended  to  demolish  his  auth'/rit/. 

Frank,  open,  and  unsuspicious,  the  young  admiral  was  not  lOBined  for 
a  contest  with  the  crafty  politicians  arrayed  against  him,  w^io  wtre  ready 
and  adroit  in  seizing  upon  his  slightest  errors,  and  magniryui^  ihem  into 
crimes.  Difficulties  were  multiplied  in  his  path  which  k  whJ  out  of  his 
power  tu  overcome.  He  had  entered  upon  office  fuU  of  i«iagnanimoii8 
intentions ;  determined  to  put  an  end  to  oppression,  and  (.orreCt  all  abuses ; 
all  good  men  therefore  had  rejoiced  at  his  appointment ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  overrated  his  strength,  and  undervalued  die  difficulties  await- 
ing him.  He  calculated  from  his  own  good  heart,  but  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  wicked  hearts  of  others.  He  was  opposed  to  thu  repartimientoe  of 
Indians,  that  source  of  all  kinds  of  inhumanity ;  but  he  found  all  the  men 
of  wealth  in  ilie  colony,  and  most  of  the  importani  persons  of  the  court, 
interested  in  niointaining  them.  He  perceived  that  the  attempt  to  abolisb 
them  would  be  dangerous,  and  the  result  questionaUe :  at  the  same  time 
this  abuse  was  a  source  of  immense  profit  to  himself.  Self-interest,  there- 
fore, combined  with  other  considerations,  and  what  at  first  appeared  diffi- 
cult, seemed  presently  impracticable.  The  repartimientoe  continued  in  the 
state  in  which  he  found  them,  excepting  that  he  removed  such  of  the  so- 
perintendents  as  had  been  cruel  and  oppressive,  and  substituted  men  of  his 
own  appointment,  who  probably  proved  equally  worthless,  f  lis  friends 
were  disappointed,  his  enemies  encouraged ;  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
against  him  by  the  friends  of  those  he  had  displaced ;  and  it  was  even  saiil 
tiiat  if  Ovando  had  not  died  about  this  time,  he  would  have  been  sent  oat 
to  supplant  Don  Diego. 

The  subjugation  and  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  1510,  was  • 
fortunate  event  in  the  administration  of  the  present  admiral.  He  congral- 
uiated  king  Ferdinand  on  having  acquired  tlie  largest  and  most  beautifal 
(siand  in  the  world  without  losing  a  single  man.    The  intelligence 

*  Herrera.  decad.  i.  lib.  vii.  can.  \U, 
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high)|  acceptable  to  the  king ;  birt  it  was  accompanied  by  a  grcnt  narab?r 
of  complaints  against  the  admiral.  little  affection  as  Ferdinand  felt  fat 
Don  Diego,  he  was  still  aware  the.t  most  of  these  representations  were 
false,  and  had  their  origin  in  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  enemies.  He 
judged  it  expedient,  however,  in  1512,  to  send  out  Don  Bartholomew  Co 
lumbus  with  minute  instructions  to  ids  nephew  the  admiral. 

Don  Bartholomew  still  retained  the  oflSce  of  Adelantado  of  the  Indies ; 
!ilthou(rh  Ferdinand,  through  selfish  motives,  detained  him  in  Spain,  while 
be  employed  inferior  men  in  voyages  of  discovery.  He  now  added  to  his 
appointments  the  property  and  government  of  the  tittle  island  of  Mona 
daring  life,  and  assigned  him  a  repartimiento  of  two  hundred  Indians,  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  mines  which  might  be  discovered  in  Cuba ;  an 
'jffice  which  proved  very  lucrative.* 

Among  the  instructions  given  by  the  king  to  Don  Diego,  he  directed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Dominican  friars,  the 
labor  of  the  natives  should  be  reduced  to  one-third ;  that  negro  slaves 
^oald  be  procured  from  Guinea  as  a  relief  to  the  Indians  ;t  and  tliat  Carib 
daves  should  be  branded  on  the  leg,  to  prevent  other  Indians  from  being 
confoimded  with  them  and  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.| 

The  two  governors,  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
to  colonize  and  command  at  the  Isthmns  of  Durien,  in  Terra  Finna,  hav« 
ing  failed  in  tlieir  undertaking,  the  sovereign,  in  1514,  wrote  to  Hispaniola, 
permitting  the  Adelantado,  Don  Burthokxnew,  if  so  inclined,  to  take  charge 
of  settling  the  coast  of  Veragua,  and  to  govern  that  country  under  the 
admiral  Don  Diego,  conformably  to  his  privileges.  Had  the  king  consulted 
bis  own  interest,  and  the  deference  due  to  the  talents  and  servii^es  of  the 
Addantado,  this  measure  would  have  been  taken  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
was  now  too  late :  illness  preventetl  Don  Bartholomew  from  executing 
the  enterprise ;  and  his  active  and  toilsome  life  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Many  calumnies  having  been  sent  home  to  Spain  by  Passmonte  and 
other  enonies  of  Don  Diego,  and  various  measures  being  taken  by  gov- 
ernment, which  he  conceived  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  injurious  to 
has  privileges,  he  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  repair  to  court,  that 
be  might  explain  and  vindicate  his  conduct  He  departed,  accoidingly,  oi 
April  9th,  1515,  leaving  the  Adelantado  with  the  vice-queen  Dcfka  Mmm. 

*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  p.  391. 
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He  wikB  received  with  great  honor  by  the  king ;  and  he  merited  such  a 
reception.  He  had  succeeded  in  every  enterprise  he  had  undertaken  ot 
directed.  The  pearl  fishery  had  been  successfully  established  on  the  coast 
of  Cubagiia ;  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  of  Jamaica  had  been  subjected  and 
brought  under  cultivation  without  bloodshed ;  his  conduct  as  governor  had 
been  upright ;  and  he  had  only  excited  the  representations  made  againet 
him,  by  endeavoring  to  lessen  the  oppression  of  the  natives.  The  king 
ordered  that  all  processes  against  him  in  the  court  of  appeal  and  ebewfaere, 
for  damages  done  to  individuals  in  regulating  the  repardmientos,  fthoold  be 
discontinued,  and  the  cases  sent  to  himself  for  consideration.  But  with 
all  these  favors,  as  the  admiral  cUiimed  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Castilla  del  Oro,  saying  that  it  was  discovered  by  hij  hiber,  as 
the  names  of  its  places,  such  as  Nombre  de  Dies,  Porto  Bello  and  el  Re- 
trete,  plainly  proved,  the  king  ordered  that  interrogatories  should  be  made 
among  the  mariners  who  had  sailed  with  Christopher  Columbus,  in  the 
hope  of  proving  that  he  had  not  discovered  the  coast  of  Darien  nor  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba.  Thus,"  adds  Herrera,  Don  Diego  was  always  in- 
volved in  litigations  with  the  fiscal,  so  that  he  might  truly  say  that  be  was 
heir  to  the  troubles  of  his  father."* 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Don  Diego  from  St  Domingo,  his 
nncle,  Don  Bartholomew,  ended  his  active  and  laborious  life.  No  particu- 
lars  are  given  of  his  death,  nor  is  there  mention  made  of  his  age,  which 
must  have  been  advanced.  King  Ferdinand  is  said  to  have  ezpreased 
great  concern  at  the  event,  for  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  character  and 
talents  of  the  Adelantado :  ^  a  man,"  says  Herrera,  of  not  less  worth 
than  his  brother  the  admiral,  and  who,  if  he  had  been  employed,  would 
have  given  great  proofs  of  it ;  for  he  was  an  excellent  seaman,  valiant  and 
of  great  heart "f  Charlevoix  attributes  the  inaction  in  which  Don  Bartholo- 
mew had  been  sufilbred  to  remain  for  several  years,  to  the  jealousy  and 
parsimony  of  the  king.  He  found  the  house  already  too  powerful ;  and 
the  AdelantadO)  had  he  discovered  Mexico,  was  a  man  to  make  as  good 
conditions  as  had  been  made  by  the  admiral  his  brother.}  It  was  said,  ob' 
served  Herrera,  that  the  king  rather  preferred  to  employ  him  in  his  Euro* 
pean  afiSiirs,  though  it  could  only  have  been  to  divert  him  from  other  6t> 
lecta.   On  his  death  the  king  resumed  to  himself  the  island  of  Mooa 


*  Harreia»  deoad.  ii.  fib.  ii.  cap.  7.      t  Idem,  decad.  i.  lib.  a.  eap  16. 
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w\Ach  be  had  given  to  him  for  life,  and  transfeired  his  repartimientu  of 
two  bnndred  Indians  to  the  vice-queen  Dofia  Maria. 

While  the  admiral  Don  Diego  was  pressing  for  an  audience  in  his  via* 
dication  at  court  King  Ferdinand  died  on  the  23d  January,  1516.  Hia 
grandson  and  successor,  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  was  in  Flanders.  The  government  rested  for  a  time  with  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  who  would  not  undertake  to  decide  on  the  representations  and 
claims  of  the  admiral.  It  was  not  until  1620  that  he  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Charles  V  a  recognition  of  his  innocence  ci  all  the  chargra 
against  him.  The  emperor  finding  that  what  Pasamoute  and  his  party 
bad  written  were  notorious  calumnies,  ordered  Don  Diego  to  resume  bif 
charge,  although  the  process  witb  the  fiscal  was  still  pending,  and  that 
Pasamonte  should  be  written  to,  requesting  him  to  forget  all  past  passions 
and  differences  and  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  Don  Diego. 
Among  other  acts  of  indemnification  he  acknowledged  his  right  to  exer- 
cise his  office  of  viceroy  and  governor  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  in 
all  parts  discovered  by  bis  father.*  His  authority  was,  however,  much 
diminished  by  new  regulations,  and  a  supervisor  appointed  over  him  with 
the  right  to  give  information  to  the  council  against  him,  but  with  no  other 
powers.  Don  Diego  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1520,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  St  Domingo,  finding  that  several  of  the  governors,  presum- 
ing on  his  long  absence,  had  arrogated  to  themselves  independence,  and 
bad  abused  their  powers,  he  immediately  sent  persons  to  supersede  them, 
and  demanded  an  account  of  their  administration.  This  made  him  a  host 
of  active  and  powerful  enemies  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain. 

Considerable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
daring  the  absence  of  the  admiral.  The  mines  had  fallen  into  neglect,  tlie 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  having  been  found  a  more  certain  source 
of  wealth.  It  became  a  by-word  in  Spain  that  the  magnificent  palaces 
erected  by  Charles  V  at  Madrid  and  Toledo  were  built  of  the  sugar  of 
Hispaniola.  Slaves  had  been  imported  in  great  numbere  from  Africa, 
being  found  more  serviceable  in  the  culture  of  the  cane  than  the  feeble 
Indians.  The  treatment  of  the  poor  negroes  was  cruel  in  the  extreme ' 
and  they  seem  to  have  had  no  advocates  even  among  the  humane.  The 
slavery  of  the  Indians  had  been  founded  on  the  right  of  the  strong ;  but  it 
/Was  thought  that  the  negroes,  from  then*  color,  were  bom  to  slavery ;  and 
that  frvm  being  bought  and  sold  in  their  own  country,  it  was  their  natural 

*  Herrera.  decad.  ii.  lib.  ix.  oaA.  7. 
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oondition.  Though  a  patient  and  enduring  race,  the  barbarities  infficticd 
on  them  at  length  roused  them  to  revenge,  and  on  the  ^th  December, 
1632,  there  was  the  firet  AfHcan  revolt  in  Hispaniola.  It  began  in  a 
sugar  plantation  of  the  admiral  Don  Diego,  where  about  twenty  slaves, 
joined  by  an  equal  number  from  a  neighboring  plantation,  got  possession 
of  arms,  rose  on  their  superintendents,  massacred  them,  and  sallied  forth 
upon  the  coontry.  It  was  their  intenticm  to  pillage  certain  plantaUona,  to 
kill  the  whites,  reinforce  themselves  by  freeing  their  countrymen,  and 
either  to  possess  themselves  of  the  town  of  Agua,  or  to  escape  to  the 
mountains. 

Don  Diego  set  out  from  St  Domingo  in  search  of  the  rebels,  fdlowed 
by  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  On  the  second  day  he  stopped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Nizao  to  rest  his  party  and  suffer  reinforcemeoti 
to  overtake  him.  Here  one  Melchor  de  Castro,  who  accompanied  the  ad- 
miral, learnt  that  the  negroes  had  ravaged  his  plantation,  sacked  his  boose, 
killed  one  of  his  men,  and  carried  off  his  Indian  slaves.  Without  asking 
leave  of  the  admiral,  he  departed  in  the  night  with  two  companions,  visited 
his  plantation,  found  all  in  confusion,  and  pursuing  the  negroes,  sent  to  the 
admiral  for  aid.  Eight  horsemen  were  hastily  dispatched  to  his  assistance, 
armed  with  bucklers  and  lances,  and  having  six  of  the  infantry  mounted 
belund  them.  De  Castro  had  three  horsemen  beside  this  reinforcement, 
and  at  the  head  of  this  little  band  overtook  the  negroes  at  break  of  day. 
The  insurgents  put  themselves  in  battle  array,  armed  with  stones  and  In- 
dian spears,  and  uttering  loud  shouts  and  outcries.  The  Spanish  horse- 
men braced  their  bucklers,  couched  their  lances,  and  charged  them  at  full 
speed.  The  negroes  were  soon  routed,  and  fled  to  the  rocks,  leaving  six 
dead  and  several  wounded.  De  Castro  also  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 
The  admiral  commg  up,  assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  As  &st 
as  they  were  taken  they  were  hanged  on  the  nearest  trees,  and  remained 
Huspended  as  spectacles  of  terror  to  their  countrymen.  This  prompt  seve- 
rity checked  all  further  attempts  at  revolt  among  the  African  slaves.* 

In  the  meantime  the  various  enemies  whom  Don  Diego  had  created, 
Mth  in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain,  were  actively  and  successfully  em- 
ployed. His  old  antagonist,  the  treasurer  Pasamonte,  had  charged  him 
with  usurping  almost  all  the  powers  of  the  royal  audience,  and  with 
having  given  to  the  royal  declaration,  re-establishing  him  in  his  office  of 
viceroy,  an  extent  never  intended  by  the  sovereign.   These  ropieeentr 

*  Herrera.  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 
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tions  had  weight  at  court,  and  in  1623  Don  Diego  received  a  most  severe 
letter  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  charging  him  with  the  various  ahusee 
and  excesses  alleged  against  him,  and  commanding  him,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing all  his  privileges  and  titles,  to  revoke  the  innovations  he  had  made,  and 
restore  things  to  their  former  state.  To  prevent  any  plea  of  ignorance 
of  this  mandate,  the  royal  audience  was  enjoined  to  promulgate  it  and  to 
call  upon  all  persons  to  conform  to  it,  and  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
obeyed.  The  admiral  received  also  a  letter  from  the  council,  informing 
him  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in  Spain,  to  give  information  of  the 
foregoing  matters,  and  advice  relative  to  the  reformation  of  various  abuses, 
and  to  the  treatment  and  preservation  of  the  Indians ;  he  was  requested, 
tliercfore,  to  repair  to  court  without  waiting  for  further  orders.* 

Don  Diego  undex«tood  this  to  be  a  peremptory  recall,  and  obeyed  ac- 
cordingly. On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  immediately  presented  himself 
before  tl^  court  at  Victoria,  with  the  frank  and  fearless  spirit  of  an  up- 
right man,  and  pleaded  his  cause  so  well,  that  the  sovereign  and  council 
acknowledged  his  innocence  on  all  the  points  of  accusation.  He  con- 
vinced them,  moreover,  of  the  exactitude  with  which  he  bad  discharged 
his  duties ;  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  the  glory  of  the  crown ; 
and  that  all  the  representations  against  him  rose  from  the  jealousy  and  en- 
mity of  Pasamonte  and  other  royal  officers  in  the  colonies,  who  were  im- 
patient of  any  superior  authority  in  the  island  to  restrain  them. 

Having  completely  established  his  innocence,  and  exposed  the  cal- 
umnie:}  of  his  enemies,  Don  Diego  trusted  that  he  would  soon  obtain 
jastice  as  to  all  his  claims.  As  these,  however,  involved  a  participation 
in  the  profits  of  vast  and  richly  productive  provinces,  he  experienced  the 
delays  and  difficulties  usual  witli  such  demands,  for  it  is  only  when  justice 
costs  nothing  that  it  is  readily  rendered.  His  earnest  solicitations  at  length 
obtained  an  order  from  the  emperor,  that  a  conmiission  should  be  formed, 
composed  of  the  grand  chancellor,  the  friar  Loyasa,  confessor  to  the  empe- 
tY>r,  and  presklent  of  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  and  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  personages.  They  were  to  inquire  into  the  various  points 
in  dispute  between  the  admiral  and  the  fiscal,  and  into  the  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  council  of  the  Indies,  with  the  power  of  do- 
tennining  what  justice  required  in  the  case. 

The  affiiir,  however,  was  protracted  to  such  a  length,  and  accompanied 
by  80  many  toils,  vexations,  and  disappointments,  that  the  unfortunate 

*  Herrera.  Hist.  Ind.,decad.  lib.  v.  cap.  4. 
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Diego,  like  his  father,  died  in  the  pursuit.  For  t^o  years  he  had  followed 
the  court  from  city  to  city,  during  its  migrations  trom  Victoria  to  Bargos, 
V^alladolid,  Madrid,  and  Toledo.  In  the  winter  of  1525,  the  emperor  set 
out  from  Toledo  for  Seville.  The  admiral  undertook  to  follow  him,  though 
his  constitution  was  hroken  by  fatigue  and  vexation,  and  he  was  wasting 
under  the  attack  of  a  slow  fever.  Oviedo,  the  historian,  saw  him  at 
Toledo  two  days  before  his  departure,  and  joined  >vith  his  friends  in  eiidea> 
voring  to  dissuade  him  from  a  journey  in  such  a  state  of  health,  and  at 
such  a  season.  Their  persuasions  were  in  vain.  Don  Diego  was  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  his  malady :  he  told  them  that  he  should  repair  to 
Seville  by  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  to  offer  up  his  devo- 
tions at  that  shrine ;  and  he  trusted,  through  the  intercession  of  the  mother 
of  Grod,  soon  to  be  restored  to  health.*  He  accordingly  left  Toledo  in  a 
litter  on  the  21st  of  February,  1526,  having  prevfously  confessed  and 
taken  the  communion,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at  Montal\'an,  distant 
about  six  leagues.  There  his  illness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
saw  his  end  approaching.  He  employed  the  following  day  in  arranging 
the  af&irs  of  his  conscience,  and  expired  on  February  23d,  being  little 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  his  premature  death  having  been  hastened  by 
the  griefs  and  troubles  he  had  experienced.  "  He  was  worn  out,"  sayj 
Herrera,  "  by  following  up  his  claims,  and  defending  himself  from  the 
calumnies  of  his  competitors,  who,  with  u.any  stratagems  and  devicei^ 
sought  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  father  and  the  virtue  of  the  8on."f 

We  have  seen  how  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  rendered  the  real- 
due  of  the  life  of  Columbus  a  tissue  of  wrongs,  hardships  and  afflictions, 
and  how  the  jealousy  and  enmity  he  had  awakened  were  inherited  by  his 
son.  It  remains  to  show  briefly  in  what  degree  the  anticipations  of  perpe- 
tuity, wealth  and  honor  to  his  family  were  fulfilled. 

When  Don  Diego  Columbus  died,  his  wife  and  family  were  at  St  Do- 
mingo. He  left  two  sons,  Luis  and  Christopher,  and  three  daughtert, 
Blaria,  who  afterwards  married  Don  Sancho  de  Cardono;  Joana,  who 
mnrried  Don  Luis  de  Cueva ;  and  Isabella,  who  married  Don  George  of 
Portugal,  count  of  Gelves.    He  had  also  a  natural  son  named  Christopher.] 

*  Charievoix»  Hist.  St.  Doming.,  lib.  n, 

f  Herrera,  deoad.  iii.  lib  viii.  cap.  15. 

I  Memorial  lytistado  sobre  el  estado  de  Veragna. 

Charieruix  mentions  another  son  called  Diego,  and  calls  one  of  the  daafth- 
tnrs  PhilUpine.   Spotomo  says  that  the  daughter  Maria  took  the  veil;  oon- 
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After  the  death  of  Don  Diego,  his  noUe-Bpirited  yice-qneen,  lifl  with 
a  I'umber  of  yoang  children,  endeavored  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights 
of  tJie  family.  Understanding  that,  according  to  the  privileges  accorded  to 
Christopher  Colombus,  they  had  a  just  claim  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
province  of  Veragua,  as  having  been  discovered  by  him,  she  demanded  a 
license  from  the  royal  audience  of  Hispaniola,  to  recruit  men  and  fit  out 
an  armada  to  colonize  that  country.  This  the  audience  refused,  and  sent 
information  of  the  demand  to  the  emperor.  He  replied,  that  the  vice- 
queen  should  be  kept  in  suspense  until  toe  justice  of  her  claim  could  hn 
ascertained ;  as,  although  he  had  at  various  times  given  commissions  to 
different  persons  to  ejcamine  the  doubts  and  objections  which  bad  been  o|> 
posed  by  the  fiscal,  no  decision  had  ever  been  made.*  The  enterprise 
thus  contemplated  by  the  vice<|ueen  was  never  earned  into  elfect 

Shortly  afterwards  she  sailed  for  Spain,  to  protect  the  claim  of  her 
eldest  son,  Don  Luis,  then  six  years  of  age.  Charles  V  was  absent  but 
she  was  most  graciously  received  uy  the  empress.  The  title  of  admiral 
of  the  Indies  was  immediately  conferred  on  her  son,  Don  Luis,  and  tha 
emperor  augmented  his  revenues,  and  conferred  other  favors  on  the  family. 
Charles  V,  however,  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  give  Don  Luis  the 
title  of  viceroy,  although  that  dignity  had  been  decreed  to  his  father,  a  few 
vears  previous  to  his  death,  as  an  hereditary  rightf 

In  1538,  the  young  admiral,  Don  Luis,  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  at  court,  having  instituted  proceedings  before  the  proper  tribu- 
nals, for  the  recovery  of  the  viceroyalty.  Two  years  afterwards  the  suii 
was  settled  by  arbitration,  his  uncle  Don  Fernando  and  Cardinal  Loyasa 
president  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  being  umpires.  By  a  compromise 
Don  Luis  was  declared  captain-general  of  Hispaniola,  but  with  such  limi* 
tations  that  it  was  little  better  than  a  bare  title.  Don  Luis  sailed  for  His 
paniola,  but  did  not  remain  there  long.  He  found  his  dignities  and  privi- 
leges mere  sources  of  vexation,  and  finally  entered  into  a  compromise, 
which  relieved  himself  and  gratified  the  emperor.  He  gave  up  all  preten- 
sions to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  New  World,  receiving  m  its  stead  the  titles 

founding  her  vnth  a  niece.  These  are  trivial  errors,  merely  noticed  to  avoid 
die  imputation  of  inaccuracy.  The  account  of  the  descendants  of  Colombni 
Iktc  given,  accords  with  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family,  prodv^ed  before  thf 
emiiicil  of  the  Indies,  in  a  great  lawsuit  for  the  estates. 

•  Herrera,  decad.  iv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

^  Cb!irIevoix,  Hist.  St.  DominR.,  lib.  vi.  p.  443 
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of  Duke  of  Veragua  and  Marquis  of  Jamaica.*  He  ocimmuted  alto  the 
claim  to  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  Indies  for  a  pension  of  one  thmi- 
sand  doubloons  of  gold.f 

Don  Luis  did  not  long  enjoy  the  substitution  of  a  certain,  though  mo. 
derate,  revenue  for  a  magnificent  but  unproductive  claim.  He  djed  shortly 
afterwards,  leaving  nu  otiier  male  issue  than  an  illegitimate  son,  named 
Christopher.  He  left  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  Do&a  Maria  de  Mob- 
quera,  one  named  Phillippa,  and  the  other  Maria,  which  last  became  a  nan 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Quirce,  at  Valladolid. 

Don  Luis  having  no  legitimate  son,  was  succoeded  by  his  nephew 
Diego,  son  to  his  brother  Christopher.  A  litigation  took  place  between 
this  young  heir  and  his  cousin  Phillippa,  daughter  of  the  late  Don  Lois. 
The  convent  of  St.  Quirce  also  put  in  a  claim,  on  behalf  of  its  inmate,  Dofia 
Maria,  who  had  taken  the  veil.  Christopher,  natural  son  to  Don  Lois, 
likewise  became  a  prosecutor  in  the  suit,  but  was  set  aside  on  account  of 
his  illegitimacy.  Don  Diego  and  his  cousin  Phillippa  soon  thought  it  bet> 
ter  to  join  clajms  and  persons  in  wedlock,  than  to  pursue  a  tedious  conte^ 
They  were  married,  and  their  union  was  happy,  tliough  not  fruitful. 
Diego  died  without  issue  in  1678,  and  with  him  the  legitimate  male  line 
of  Columbus  became  extinct 

One  of  the  most  important  lawsuits  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
now  arose  for  the  estates  and  dignities  descended  from  the  great  discoverer. 
Don  Diego  had  two  sisters,  Francisca  and  Maria,  the  former  of  whom,  and 
the  children  of  the  latter,  advanced  their  several  claims.  To  these  parties 
was  added  Bernard  Colombo  of  Cogoleto,  who  claimed  as  lineal  descend- 
ant from  Bartholomew  Columbus,  the  Adelantado,  brother  to  the  discoverer. 
He  was,  however,  pronounced  ineligible,  as  the  Adelantado  had  no  acknow- 
ledged, and  certainly  no  legitimate  offspring. 

Baldassar,  or  Balthazar  Colombo,  of  the  house  of  Cuccaro  and  Coo- 
eano,  in  the  dukedom  of  Montferrat,  in  Piedmont,  was  an  active  and  perse- 
vering claimant*  He  came  from  Italy  into  Spain,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self for  many  years  to  the  prosecution  of  this  suit  He  prodncM  a  genea- 
logical tree  of  his  faniily,  in  which  was  contairted  one  Domenico  Colombo, 
lord  of  Cuccaro,  whom  he  maintained  to  be  the  identical  father  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  the  admiral.  He  proved  that  this  Domenico  was  living 
at  the  requisite  era,  and  produced  many  witnesses  who  had  heard  that  tfafl 

*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Doming.,  torn.  i.  Uo.  vi.  p.  446. 
t  Spotomo,  Hieu  Coloro.,  p.  133. 
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OBVigator  was  born  in  tlie  castle  of  Cuccaro ;  whence,  it  was  added,  he 
and  bis  two  brothers  had  eloped  at  an  early  age,  and  had  never  returned.* 
A.  monk  is  also  mentioned  among  the  witnesses,  who  made  oath  that 
Christopher  and  his  brothers  were  bom  in  that  castle  of  Cuccaro.  This 
testimony  was  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the  prosecutor ;  as  it  was  found 
that  the  monk's  recollection  must  have  extended  back  considerably  upward 
of  a  century .f  The  claim  of  Balthazar  was  negatived.  His  proofs  that 
Christopher  Columbus  was  a  native  of  Cuccaro  were  rejected,  as  only 
hearsay,  or  traditionary  evidence.  His  ancestor  Domenico,  it  appeared  from 
his  own  showing,  died  in  1456 ;  whereas  it  was  established  that  Domenico, 
the  father  of  the  admiral,  was  living  upwards  of  thirty  years  after  that  date. 

The  cause  was  finally  decided  by  the  council  of  the  Indies,  on  the  2d 
December,  1608.  The  male  line  was  declared  to  be  extinct  Don  Nufto 
or  Nugno  Gelves  de  Portugallo  was  put  in  possession,  and  became  duke 
of  Veragua.  He  was  grandson  to  Isabella,  third  daughter  of  Don  Diego 
(son  of  the  d.8Coverer)  by  his  vice-queen,  Dofla  Maria  de  Toledo. 
The  descendants  of  the  two  elder  sisters  of  Isabella  had  a  prior  claim,  but 
their  lines  became  extinct  previous  to  this  decision  of  the  suit.  The  Isa- 
bella just  named,  had  married  Don  George  of  Portugal,  count  of  Gelves. 
**  Thus,"  says  Charlevoix,  **  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  Columbus  passed 
into  a  branch  of  the  Portugitese  house  of  Braganza,  established  in  Spain, 
of  which  the  heirs  are  entitled  De  PortugaUo^  Colon,  Duke  de  Veragtuz, 
Marques  de  la  Jamaica,  y  Almiranie  de  Ian  Indias,^*l 

The  suit  of  Balthazar  Colombo  of  Cuccaro  was  rejected  under  three 
different  forms,  by  the  council  of  the  Indies ;  and  his  application  for  an 
allowance  of  support,  under  the  legacy  of  Columbus,  in  favor  of  poor  relap 
tions,  was  also  refused ;  although  the  other  parties  had  assented  to  the 
demand.}  He  died  in  Spain,  where  he  had  resided  many  years  in  prose- 
cution of  this  suit  His  son  returned  to  Italy  persisting  in  the  validity  of 
his  Cialm :  he  said  that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  justice  in  Spain  ;  they  were 
too  much  interested  to  keep  those  dignities  and  estates  among  themselves ; 
but  be  gave  out  that  he  had  received  twelve  thousand  doubloons  of  gold 
In  compromise  from  the  other  parties.  Spotomo,  under  sanction  of  Igna* 
zio  de  Giovanni,  a  learned  canon,  treats  this  assertion  as  a  bravado,  to  covei 

•  Boad  Hist.  Colomb.  Dissert.,  p.  67. 
t  Idem,  Diaaert.  on  the  G)antry  of  Columbus,  p.  63. 
I  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Doming.,  torn.  i.  lib.  vi.  p.  447. 
^  Boni    Dissertation  on  the  Coontrr  of  Columbus. 
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his  defeat,  being  contnulicteci  by  his  evident  poverty.*  The  fan  fly  of  Coc- 
caro,  however,  still  maintain  their  right,  and  express  great  veneratian  foi 
tiie  memory  of  their  illostrious  ancestor,  the  admiral ;  and  travelers  occa- 
sionally visit  their  old  castle  in  Piedmont  with  great  reverence,  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World 


No.  m. 

FKRNANDO  COLUMBUS. 

Fernando  Columbus  (or  Colon,  as  he  is  called  in  Spain),  the  natural  son 
and  historian  of  the  admiral,  was  bom  in  Cordova.  There  w  an  vatcm- 
tainty  about  the  exact  time  of  his  birth.  According  to  hid  epitaph,  it  most 
have  been  on  the  28th  September,  1438 ;  but  according  to  his  original 
papers  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  which  were 
examined  by  Don  Diego  Ortiz  de  Zufiiga,  historian  of  that  city,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  29th  of  August,  1487.  His  mother,  Dofia 
Beatrix  Enriquez,  was  of  a  respectable  family,  but  was  never  married  to 
the  admiral,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  of  his  biographers. 

Early  in  1494.  Fernando  was  carried  to  court,  together  with  his  elder 
brother  Diego,  by  his  uncle  Don  Bartholomew,  to  enter  the  royal  hoos^ 
hold  in  quality  of  page  to  the  prince  Don  Juan,  son  and  heir  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  He  and  his  brother  remained  in  this  situation  untU  the  death 
of  the  prince ;  when  they  were  taken  by  Queen  Isabella  as  pages  into 
her  own  service.  Their  education,  of  course,  was  well  attended  to,  and 
Fernando  in  after-life  gave  proofs  of  being  a  learned  man. 

In  the  year  1602,  at  the  tender  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yesra. 
Fernando  accompanied  his  father  in  his  fourth  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
encountered  all  its  singular  and  varied  hardships  with  a  fortitude  tl«t  it 
mentioned  with  praise  and  admiration  by  the  admiral. 

Aflc:  the  death  of  his  father,  it  would  appear  that  Fernando  made  two 
voyages  to  the  New  World.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  V 
also,  to  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany ;  and  according  to  Zufiiga  (AiHto 
de  Se\111e  de  1630,  No.  3)  traveled  over  all  Europe  and  a  part  of  Afiica 

•  Rpocomo,  p.  197. 
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find  Asia.  Possessing  talents,  nidgmcnt,  and  indaatry,  these  opportunitiei 
v?re  not  loet  upon  him,  and  he  acquired  much  information  in  geography, 
iiavigntion,  and  natural  history.  Being  of  a  studious  habit,  and  fond  of 
ixx)k8,  he  formed  a  select,  yet  copious  library,  of  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes,  in  print  and  in  manuscript  With  the  sanction  of  the  em 
peror  Charles  V,  he  undertook  to  establish  an  academy  and  college  of 
mathematics  at  Seville  ;  and  for  this  purpose  commenced  the  construction 
of  a  sumptuous  edifice,  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  facing  the  Guadal- 
quiver,  in  the  place  where  the  monastery  of  San  lAoreano  is  now  situated. 
His  constitution,  however,  had  been  broken  by  the  snfTerings  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  his  travels  and  voyages,  and  a  premature  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  plan  of  the  academy,  and  broke  off  other  useful  labors. 
He  died  in  Seville  on  the  12th  of  July,  1539,  at  the  age,  according  to  his 
epitaph,  of  filly  yeare,  nine  months,  and  fourteen  days.  He  left  no  issue, 
and  was  never  married.  His  body  was  interred  according  to  his  request, 
m  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the 
same  establishment. 

Don  Fernando  devoted  himself  much  to  letters.  According  to  the  in- 
scription on  his  tomb,  he  composed  a  work  in  four  books,  or  volumes,  the 
title  of  which  is  defaced  on  the  monument,  and  the  work  itself  is  lost 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  according  to  Zuiliga,  the  fragments  of 
the  inscription  specify  it  to  have  contained,  among  a  variety  of  matter,  his- 
torical, moral,  and  geographical  notices  of  the  countries  he  had  visited, 
but  especially  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
his  father. 

His  most  important  and  pennanent  work,  however,  was  a  history  of 
the  admiral,  composed  in  Spanish.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Alonzo 
de  Ulloa,  and  from  this  Italian  translation  have  proceeded  the  editions 
which  have  since  appeared  in  various  languages.  It  is  singular  that  the 
work  only  exists  in  Spanish,  in  the  form  of  a  re-translation  from  that  of 
(TIloa,  and  full  of  errora  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names,  and  in  dates 
and  distances. 

Don  Fernando  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates, particularly  of  the  fourth  voyage  wherein  he  accompanied  his  father. 
He  had  also  the  papers  and  charts  of  his  father,  and  recent  documents  of 
all  kinds  to  extract  from,  as  well  as  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
pal personages  who  were  concerned  in  the  events  which  he  records.  He 
was  a  man  of  probity  and  discernment,  and  writes  more  dispassionately 
than  could  be  expected,  when  treating  of  matters  which  affected  the  honor. 
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the  interestR,  and  happiness  of  his  father.   It  is  ta  be  regretted,  liowevei^ 

that  he  should  have  suffered  the  whole  of  liis  father's  life,  previous  to  hie 
discoveries  (a  period  of  about  fifty-six  years),  to  remain  in  obscurity.  H) 
appears  to  have  wislied  to  cast  a  cloud  over  it,  and  only  to  have  presented 
his  father  to  the  reader  after  he  had  rendered  liimself  illustrious  by  his 
actions,  and  his  history  had  become  in  a  manner  identified  with  the  liistory 
of  the  world.  His  work,  however,  is  an  invaluable  document,  entitled  to 
great  faith,  and  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  history  of  the  American  Ctiiy 
tinent 


As  the  date  I  have  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Columbus,  makes  him  about 
len  years  older  than  he  is  generally  represented,  at  the  time  of  his  disco- 
veries, it  is  proper  to  state  precisely  my  authority.  In  the  valuable  mann- 
script  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  written  by  Andrei 
Bemaldes,  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  tliere  is  a  long  tract  on  the  subject 
of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus:  it  concludes  with  these  words:  Murk 
en  VaUadolid^  el  aflo  de  1506,  en  el  mes  de  Mayo,  in  senectiUe  bona,  de  edai 
70  (tfioSy  poco  mas  6  menot.  (He  died  in  Valladolid  in  the  year  150^  h 
'be  month  of  May,  in  a  good  old  age,  being  seventy  years  oM,  a  little  noH 


OalWy,  from  Uie  tomb  of  FflrawMlo  ColnmbM,  mt  StoriDt 
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irr  leae.)  The  cntate  of  Los  Pdacioe  was  a  contemporary,  and  an  inti- 
nuUe  friend  of  Columbns,  who  was  occasiooany  a  guest  in  his  hoase ;  no 
one  was  more  competent,  therefore,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his  age.  It 
is  singalar,  that,  while  the  biographers  of  Columbus  have  been  seeking  to 
establish  tlio  epoch  of  his  birth  by  various  calculations  and  conjectures, 
this  direct  testimony  of  honest  Andres  fiemaldes  has  entirely  escaped  their 
notice,  though  some  of  them  had  his  manuscript  in  their  hands.  It  was 
^irst  observed  by  my  accurate  friend  Don  Antonio  Uguina  in  the  course 
of  his  exact  investigations,  and  has  been  pointed  out  and  ably  supported 
by  D  )n  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  in  the  introduction  to  his  valuable 
ccl!cction  of  voyages. 

Various  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Columbus  will  be  found  to  cor- 
roborate the  statement  of  the  curate ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  increasing 
infirmities  with  which  he  struggled  during  his  voyages,  and  which  at  last 
rendered  him  a  cripple  and  confined  him  to  his  bed.  The  allusion  to  his 
advanced  age  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  wherein  he  relates 
the  consolation  he  had  received  from  a  secret  voice  in  the  night  season : 
7V  oefez  no  impedira  a  toda  cosa  grande.  Abrahan  pasaba  den  afUts  cUf 
cmdo  engtndro  a  Isaac,  (Thy  old  age  shall  be  no  impediment  to  any 
great  undertaking.  Abraham  was  above  a  hundred  years  old,  when  he 
begat  Isaac,  dLc.)  The  permission  granted  him  by  the  king  the  year  pre« 
vious  to  his  death  to  travel  on  a  mule,  instead  of  a  horse,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  infirmities ;  and  the  assertion  of  Oveido,  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  quite  old.   (era  ya  vig'o.) 

This  fact  of  the  advanced  age  of  Columbus  throws  quite  a  new  color- 
Dig  over  his  character  and  history.  How  much  more  extraordinary  is  the 
ardent  enthusiasm  which  sustained  him  through  his  long  career  of  solici- 
tation, and  the  noble  pride  with  which  he  refused  to  descend  from*  his  dig* 
oified  demands,  and  to  bargain  about  his  proposition,  though  life  was  rapidly 
wasting  in  delays.  How  much  more  extraordinary  is  the  hardihood  with 
which  he  undertook  repeated  voyages  into  unknown  seas,  amidst  all  kinds 
'jf  perils  and  hardships ;  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up  against  an 
accumulation  of  mental  and  bodily  afflictions,  enough  to  have  disheartened 
and  destroyed  the  most  youthful  and  robust,  and  the  irrepressible  buoy- 
uicy  of  spirit  with  which  to  the  lost  he  still  rose  from  under  the  ruined 
concerns  and  disappointed  liopes  and  blasted  projects  of  one  enterpnse,  ti) 
iBUDch  into  another,  still  more  difficult  and  perilous. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  all  these  things  in  Columbus 
when  we  considered  him  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  life ;  how  much  more 
You  III.— 14 
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are  tbey  entitled  to  our  wonder  as  the  achievementB  of  a  wan,  whom  the 
areight  of  years  and  infirmities  was  pressing  into  the  grave. 


No.  V. 

I^INEAGB  OF  COLUXBUS. 

The  ancestry  of  Christopher  Columbus  has  formed  a  point  of  leilons 
controversy,  which  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  Several  honorable 
families,  possessing  domains  in  Placentia,  Montferrat,  and  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  Genoese  territories,  claim  him  as  belonging  to  their  houses; 
and  to  these  has  recently  been  added  the  noble  family  of  Colombo  in  Mo- 
dena.*  The  natural  detire  to  prove  consanguinity  with  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished renown  has  excited  this  rivalry  ;  but  it  has  been  heightened,  in 
particular  instances,  by  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  titles  and  situations  of 
wealth  and  honor,  when  his  male  line  of  descendants  became  extinct 
The  investigation  is  involved  in  particular  obscurity,  as  even  his  immediate 
relatives  appear  to  have  been  in  ignorance  on  the  subject 

Fernando  Columbus  in  his  biography  of  the  admiral,  after  a  poropoas 
prelude,  in  which  he  attempts  to  throw  a  vague  and  cloudy  magnifioeoce 
about  the  origin  of  his  father,  notices  slightly  the  attempts  of  some  to 
obscure  his  fame,  by  making  him  a  native  of  various  small  and  ineigmfi- 
cant  villages ;  and  dwells  with  more  complacency  upon  others  who  make 
him  a  rihtive  of  places  in  which  there  were  persons  of  much  honor  of  the 
name,  and  many  sepulchral  monuments  with  arms  and  epitaphs  of  the 
Colombos.  He  relates  his  having  himself  gone  to  the  castle  of  Cccarao, 
to  visit  two  brothera  of  the  family  of  Colombo,  who  were  rich  and  noble, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  above  one  hundred  yeara  of  age,  and  who  be 
had  heard  were  relatives  of  his  father ;  but  they  could  give  him  no  infoT' 
mation  upon  the  subject ;  whereupon  he  breaks  forth  into  his  profemed 
contempt  for  these  adventitious  claims,  declaring,  that  he  thinks  it  better 
la  content  himself  with  dating  from  the  glory  of  the  admiral,  than  to  go 
about  inqniting  whether  his  father  ^  were  a  merchant,  or  onewbokqit  fail 

•  8pofoffiM>»  Hist  Hem.,  p.  5. 
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hawks  Bince,  adds  he,  of  persons  of  Rimilar  punniita,  there  are  thou- 
sands who  die  every  day,  whose  memory,  even  among  their  own  neighbors 
and  relatives,  perishes  immediately,  without  its  being  possible  afterwards  to 
nscertain  even  whether  they  existed. 

After  this,  and  a  few  more  expressions  of  similar  disdain  fcr  these 
empty  distinctions,  he  indulges  in  vehement  abuse  of  Agostino  Guistini- 
aiii,  whom  he  calls  a  false  historian,  an  inconsiderate,  partial  or  malignant 
oompatriot,  for  having,  in  his  psalter,  traduced  his  father,  by  saying,  that 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  employed  in  mechanical  occupations. 

As,  after  all  this  discussion,  Fernando  leaves  the  question  of  his 
fiither's  parentage  in  all  its  original  obscurity,  yet  appears  irritably  sensi* 
live  to  any  derogatory  suggestions  of  others,  his  whole  evidence  tends  to 
the  conviction  that  he  really  knew  nothing  to  boast  of  in  his  ancestry. 

Of  the  nobility  and  antiquity  of  the  Colombo  family,  of  which  the 
admiral  probably  was  a  remote  descendant,  we  have  some  account  in  Her- 
rera.  "  We  learn,"  he  says,  "  that  the  emperor  Otto  the  Second,  in  940, 
confirmed  to  the  counts  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Alexandre  Colombo,  brothers, 
the  feudatory  possessions  which  they  held  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
cities  of  Ayqui,  Savona,  Aste,  Montferrato,  Turin,  Viceli,  Parma,  Cre- 
mona and  Bergamo,  and  all  others  which  they  held  in  Italy.  It  appears 
that  the  Colombos  of  Cuccaro,  Cucureo,  and  Placentia,  were  the  same, 
and  that  the  emperor  in  the  same  year,  940,  made  donation  to  the  said 
three  brothers  of  the  castles  of  Cuccaro,  Conzano,  Rosignano  and  others, 
and  of  the  fourth  part  of  Bistanio,  which  appertained  to  the  empire.f 

One  of  the  boldest  attempts  of  those  biographers  bent  on  ennobling 
Columbus,  has  been  to  make  him  son  of  the  Lord  of  Cnccaro,  a  burgh  of 
Montferrat,  in  Piedmont,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  bom  in  his  father's 
castle  at  that  place ;  whence  he  and  his  brothers  eloped  at  an  early  age, 
and  never  returned.  This  wsd  asserted  in  the  course  of  a  process  brought 
by  a  certain  Baldasser  or  Balthazar  Colombo,  resident  in  Genoa,  but  origi- 
nally of  Cuccaro,  claiming  the  title  and  estates,  on  the  death  of  Diego 
Colon,  duke  of  Veragua,  in  1678,  the  great-grandson,  and  last  legitimate 
mole  descendant  of  the  admiral.    The  council  of  the  Indies  decided  against 

*  Literally,  in  the  original,  Caxador  de  Volateria,  a  Falconer.  Hawking 
was  in  those  days  an  amusement  of  the  highest  clasBes  ;  and  to  keep  hawks 
nraa  almost  a  sign  of  nobility. 

t  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib  i.  cap.  7. 
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ttlis  claim  to  relationship.  Some  accomnt  of  the  laweuit  will  be  iband  in 
another  part  of  the  work. 

This  romantic  story,  like  all  others  of  the  nobility  of  his  pareiUa^,  ia 
at  utter  variance  with  the  subsequent  events  of  his  life,  his  long  stnigglef 
with  indigence  and  obscurity,  and  the  difficulties  he  endured  from  the  waut 
of  family  connections.  How  can  it  be  believed,  says  Bossi,  that  this  same 
man,  who,  in  his  most  cruel  adversities,  was  incessantly  taunted  by  his 
enemioa  with  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  should  not  reply  to  this  reproach, 
by  declaring  his  origin,  if  he  were  really  descended  from  the  Lords  of 
Cuccaro,  Conzano  and  Rosignano  7  a  circumstance  which  would  have  ob> 
tained  him  the  highest  credit  with  the  Spanish  nobility.* 

The  diffeiont  families  of  Colombo  which  lay  claim  to  the  great  navi- 
gator, seem  to  oe  various  branches  of  one  tree,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of 
bis  appertainL^  remotely  to  the  same  respectable  stock. 

It  appears  evident,  however,  that  Columbus  sprang  immediately  fiom  a 
line  of  humble  but  industrious  citizens,  which  liad  existed  in  Genoa,  even 
from  the  time  of  Giacomo  Colombo  the  wool-carder,  in  1311,  mentioned 
by  Spotomo ;  nor  is  this  in  any  wise  incompatible  with  the  intimation  of 
Fernando  Columbus,  that  the  family  had  been  reduced  from  high  estate  to 
great  poverty,  by  the  wars  of  Lombardy.  The  feuds  of  Italy,  in  those 
ages,  had  broken  down  and  scattered  many  of  the  noblest  families ;  and 
while  some  branches  remained  in  the  lordly  heritage  of  castles  and  do> 
Koains,  others  were  confounded  with  the  humblest  population  of  the  citaeA 


No.  VI. 

BIRTHPLACE  OP  COLUMBUS. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  birthp.ace  of  Columou.-. 
The  greatness  of  his  renown  has  induced  various  places  to  lay  claim  to 
him  as  a  native,  and  from  motives  of  laudable  pride,  for  nothing  reflects 
greater  lustre  upon  a  city  than  to  have  given  birtli  to  distinguished  men. 
The  original  and  long  established  opinion  was  in  favor  of  Genoa;  but 
Biich  strenuous  claims  were  asserted  by  the  states  of  Placeiitia,  and  in 

*  DiMertation, 
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particiilaT  of  Piedmont,  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters  of  Ge 
noa  was  induced,  in  1812,  to  nominate  throe  of  its  members,  Signon 
Serm,  Carrega  and  Piaggio,  commissioners  to  examine  into  these  preten- 
sions. 

The  claims  of  Placentia  had  been  first  advanced  in  1662,  by  Pietro 
Maria  Canipi,  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  place,  who  maintained 
thai  Columbus  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  PradeUo,  in  that  vicinity.  It 
appeared  probable,  on  investigation,  that  Bertolino  Colombo,  great  grand- 
&ther  to  the  admiral,  had  owned  a  small  property  in  Pradello,  the  rent  of 
which  had  been  received  by  Domenico  Colombo  of  Genoa,  and  after  his 
death  by  his  sons  Christopher  and  Bartholomew.  Admitting  this  assertion 
to  be  correct,  there  was  no  proof  that  either  the  admiral,  his  father,  or 
grandfather  had  ever  resided  on  that  estate.  The  very  circumstances  of 
the  case  indicated,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  home  was  in  Genoa. 

The  claim  of  Piedmont  was  maintauied  with  more  plausibility.  It  was 
shown  that  a  Domenico  Colombo  was  lord  of  the  castle  of  Cuccaro  in 
Montferrat,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who,  it  was 
asserted,  was  his  son,  and  bom  in  his  castle.  Balthazar  Colombo,  a  de- 
scendant of  this  person,  instituted  a  lawsuit  before  the  council  of  the 
Indies  for  the  inheritance  of  the  admiral,  when  his  male  line  became  ex* 
tinct  The  council  of  the  Indies  decided  against  him,  as  is  shown  in  an 
nccoxmt  of  that  process  given  among  the  Illustrations  of  this  history.  It 
was  proved  that  Domenico  Colombo,  father  of  the  admiral,  was  resident  m 
Genoa  both  before  and  many  years  after  the  death  of  this  lord  of  Cuccaro, 
who  bore  the  same  name. 

The  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Science  and 
Letters  of  Genoa  to  examine  into  these  pretensions,  after  a  long  and.,  dili- 
gent investigation,  gave  a  voluminous  and  circumstantial  report  in  favor 
of  Genoa.  An  ample  digest  of  their  inquest  may  be  found  in  the  History 
of  Columbus  by  Signer  Bossi,  who,  in  an  able  dissertation  on  the  question, 
confirms  their  opinion.  It  may  be  added,  in  farther  corroboration,  that 
Peter  Martyr  and  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  who  were  contemporaries  and 
acquaintances  of  Columbus,  and  Juan  de  Barros,  the  Portuguese  historian, 
all  make  Columbus  a  native  of  the  Genoese  territories. 

There  has  been  a  question  fruitful  of  discussion  among  the  Genoese 
lliemselves,  whether  Columbus  was  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  or  in  some 
other  part  of  the  territory.  Finale,  and  Oneglia,  and  Savcma,  towns  on  the 
lignrian  coast  to  the  west,  Bog^asco  Cogoleto,  and  several  other  towns 
and  villages,  ciaim  him  as  their  own.    His  familv  possessed  a  small  property 
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at  a  Tillage  or  h^unlet  between  Qninto  and  Nervi,  called  Terra  Roaaa:  in 
Latin,  Terra  Rubra;  which  baa  induced  some  writers  to  assign  his  bit th 
to  one  of  those  places.  Bossi  says  that  there  is  still  a  tower  between 
Quinto  and  Nervi  which  bears  the  title  of  Torre  dei  Colombi.*  Bartholo- 
mew Columhus,  brother  to  the  admiral,  styled  himself  of  Terra  Rubra,  in 
a  Latin  inscription  on  a  map  which  he  presented  to  Henry  VII  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  Fernando  Columbus  states,  in  his  history  of  the  admiral,  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  subscribe  himself  in  the  same  numner  before  he  at- 
tained to  his  dignities. 

Cogoleto  at  one  time  bore  away  the  palm.  The  fiuniiies  there  claim 
the  discoverer  and  preserve  a  portrait  of  him*  One  or  both  of  the  two 
admirals  named  Colombo,  with  whom  he  sailed,  are  stated  to  have  come 
from  that  place,  and  to  have  been  confounded  with  him  so  as  to  have  given 
support  to  this  idea.f 

Savona,  a  city  in  the  Genoese  territories,  has  claimed  the  same  honor, 
and  this  claim  has  recently  been  very  strongly  brought  forward.  Signer 
Giovanni  Battista  Belloro,  an  advocate  of  Savona,  has  strenuously  main- 
tained this  claim  in  an  ingenious  disputation,  dated  May  12th,  1826,  in 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  Baron  du  Zach,  editor  of  a  valuable  astronomical 
and  geographical  journal,  published  monthly  at  Genoa.| 

Signor  Belloro  claims  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  Domenico  Colombo 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  and  citizen  of  Savona,  in  which  place  one 
Christopher  Columbus  is  shown  to  have  signed  a  document  in  1472. 

He  states  that  a  public  square  in  that  city  bore  the  name  of  Plates 
Columbi,  toward  the  end  of  the  14th  century ;  that  the  Ugurian  govern- 
ment gave  the  name  of  Jurisdizione  di  Colombi  to  that  district  of  the 
republic,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  great  navigator  was  a  native  of 
Savona ;  and  that  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Saona  to  a  little  island 
adjacent  to  Hispaniola,  among  his  earliest  discoveries. 

He  quotes  many  Savonese  writers,  principally  poets,  and  vanoos 
historians  and  poets  of  other  countries,  and  thus  establishes  the  point  that 
Columbus  was  held  to  be  a  native  of  Savona  by  persons  of  respectable 
luthority.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  testimony  of  the  Magnifieo 
Francisco  Spinola,  as  related  by  the  learned  prelate  Felippo  Alberto  Pol- 
lero,  stating  that  he  had  seen  the  sepulchre  of  Christopher  Columbus  is 

*  Boni.    French  TranslaUon,  Paris,  1894,  p.  69.      t  Idem, 
t  Correspondeooe  Astitmom.  Geograph.  Sie.  de  Baron  do  Zach,  vnl  H- 
cahier  6.  letters  29.  1826 
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the  cathedra]  at  Seville,  and  that  the  epitaph  states  him  expressly  to  be  a 
native  of  Savona ;    rLc  jacet  Christophorns  Columbas  Savoncnsis.*^ 

The  proofs  advanced  by  Signor  Belloro  show  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
bis  native  city,  but  do  not  authenticate  the  fiu^t  he  undertakes  to  establish. 
He  shows  clearly  that  many  respectaUe  writers  believed  Columbus  to  be 
a  native  of  Savona ;  but  a  far  greater  number  can  be  adduced,  and  many 
of  them  contemporary  with  the  admiral,  some  of  them  his  intimate  friends, 
others  his  fellow-citizens,  who  state  him  to  have  been  bom  in  the  city  of 
Genoa.  Among  the  Savonese  writers,  Giulio  Salinorio,  who  investigated 
dse  sutject,  comes  expressly  to  the  same  conclusion :  Oenova^  cUtd 
nobilissima^  era  la  patria  de  Colombo.^* 

SignOT  Belloro  appears  to  bo  correct  in  stating  that  Domenico,  the 
fiither  of  the  adoiiral,  was  several  years  resident  in  Savona.  But  it  appears 
from  his  own  dissertation,  that  the  Christopher  who  witnessed  the  testa* 
ment  in  1472,  styled  himself  of  Gienoa :  Christophorus  Cclumbus 
lanerius  de  Janua,^^  This  incident  is  stated  by  other  writers,  who  pre- 
sume this  Christopher  to  have  been  the  navigator  on  a  visit  to  his  father, 
in  the  interval  of  his  early  voyages.  In  as  far  as  the  circumstance  bears 
00  the  point,  it  supports  the  idea  that  he  was  bom  at  Genoa. 

The  epitaph  on  which  Signor  Belloro  places  his  principal  reliance, 
entirely  ffuls.  Christopher  Columbus  was  not  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  nor  was  any  monument  erected  to  him  in  that  edifice.  The  tomb 
to  which  the  learned  prelate  Felippo  Alberto  Pollero  alludes,  may  have 
been  that  of  Fernando  Columbus,  son  to  the  admiral,  who,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  SeviUe,  to  which  he 
bequeathed  Ids  noble  library.  Th<)  place  of  his  sepulture  is  designated  by 
a  broad  slab  of  white  marble,  inserted  in  the  pavement,  with  an  inscription* 
partly  in  Spanish,  partly  in  Latin,  recording  the  merits  of  Fernando,  and 
the  achievements  of  his  father.  On  either  side  of  the  epitaph  is  engraved 
an  ancient  Spanish  Galley.  The  inscription  quoted  by  Signor  Belloro 
may  have  been  erroneously  written  from  memory  by  the  Magnitico  Fran* 
Cisco  Spinola,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  bad  beheld  the  sepulchre 
of  tlie  great  discoverer.  As  Fernando  was  bom  at  Cordova,  the  term 
Savonensis  must  have  been  another  error  of  memory  in  the  Magiiifico ; 
DO  such  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscription. 

*  Felipp<r Alberto  Pollero,  Elpicherema,  c\o6  breve  diseorso  per  difeaa  di  saa 
pessooa  e  camttere.  Torino,  per  Gio  Bauista  Zappata.  MCOXCVI.  (read 
^£06)  in  4o.  pog.  47 
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This  qaestion  of  birthplace  has  also  been  inTestlgated  •vith  conadm 
ble  minateness,  and  a  decision  given  in  favor  of  Gienoa,  byD.  Grio  Battisti 
Spotomo,  of  the  royal  university  in  that  city,  in  his  historical  memoir  of 
Columbns.  He  shows  that  the  family  of  the  Colombi  had  long  been 
resident  in  Genoa.  By  an  extract  from  the  notarial  register,  it  appeared 
that  one  Giacomo  Colombo,  a  wool-carder,  resided  without  the  gate  of  St 
Andria,  in  the  year  1311.  An  agreement,  also,  published  by  the  academy 
of  Genoa,  proved,  that  in  1489,  Domenico  Colombo  possessed  a  bouse  and 
shop,  and  a  garden  with  a  well,  in  the  street  of  St  Andrew's  gate,  anciently 
without  the  walls,  presumed  to  have  been  the  same  residence  with  that  of 
Giacomo  Colombo.  He  rented  also  another  house  from  the  monks  of  St 
Stephen,  in  the  Via  Mulcento,  leading  from  the  street  of  St  Andrew  to 
the  Strada  Giulia.* 

Signer  Bossi  states,  that  documents  lately  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Stephen,  present  the  name  of  Domenico  Colombo 
several  times,  from  1456  to  1459,  end  designate  him  as  son  of  Giovanni 
Colombo,  husband  of  Susanna  Fontanarossa,  and  fiither  of  Christopher, 
Bartholomew,  and  Giacomo,f  (or  Diego.)  He  states  also  that  the  receipts 
of  the  canons  show  that  the  last  payment  of  rent  was  made  by  Domenico 
Colombo  for  his  dwelling  in  1489.  He  surmises  that  the  admiral  wn 
bom  in  ^Jie  before-mentioned  house  belonging  to  those  monks,  in  Via 
Mulcento,  and  that  he  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St  Stephen.  He 
adds  that  an  ancient  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  commissioners  of  ths 
Genoese  academy,  in  the  margin  of  which  the  notary  had  stated  that  the 
name  of  Christopher  was  on  the  register  of  the  parish  as  having  beei 
baptized  in  that  church.| 

Andres  Bemaldez,  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Columbus,  says  tnat  he  was  of  Genoa.}  Agoetino  Ginstinian. 
a  contemporary  of  Columbus,  likewise  asserts  it  in  his  Polyg^  Psaher, 
published  in  Genoa,  in  1516.  Antonio  de  Herrera,  an  author  of  grest 
iccuracy,  who,  though  not  a  contemporary,  had  access  to  the  best  docu- 
ments, asserts  decidedly  t(iat  he  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Genoa. 

To  these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Alexander  Geraldini,  btotber  to 
the  nuncio,  and  instructor  to  the  children  of  Ferdinand  and  Uaballa,  s 

*  Sportomo,  Eng.  irans.  p.  xL  liL 
t  BoMi,  French  trans,  p.  76. 
t  Idem.  p.  88. 
I  Cora  de  los  Palacios,  MS.  cap.  11& 
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A9i«t  intimate  friend  of  Colombus.*'  Also  Antonio  Oallo,t  Bartolomeo 
SenaregaJ  and  Uberto  Foglieta^  all  contemporaries  with  the  admiral, 
and  natives  of  Genoa,  together  with  an  anon3rmous  writer,  who  published 
an  accoimt  of  his  voyage  of  discovery  at  Venice  in  1609.||  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  historians  of  later  date  agreeing  in  the  same 
feet,  as  tliey  mnst  have  derived  their  information  from  some  of  these 
aathoritiee. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  birthplace  of  Columbus  has  been  treated 
thv3  minutely,  because  it  has  been,  and  stiU  continues  to  be,  a  point  of 
warm  controversy.  It  may  be  considered,  however,  as  conclusively 
decided  by  the  highest  authority,  the  evidence  of  Columbus  himself.  In 
a  testament  executed  in  1498,  which  has  been  admitted  in  evidence  before 
the  Spanish  tribunals  in  certain  lawsuits  among  his  descendants,  he  twice 
declares  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Genoa :  Siendo  yo  nacido 
m  QerwvaJ*^  "1  being  bom  in  Genoa."  And  again,  he  repeats  the 
assertion,  as  a  reason  for  enjoining  certain  conditions  on  his  heirs,  which 
manifest  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  native  place.  "  I  command  the  said 
Diego,  my  son,  or  the  person  who  inherits  the  said  mayorazgo,  (or  entailed 
estate,)  that  he  maintain  always  in  the  city  of  Grenoa  a  person  of  our 
lineage,  who  shall  have  a  house  and  a  wife  there,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
an  income  on  which  he  can  live  decently,  as  a  person  connected  with  our 
family,  and  hold  footing  and  root  in  that  city  as  a  native  of  it,  so  that  he 
may  have  aid  and  favor  in  that  city  in  case  of  need, /or  from  thence  I  came 
and  there  was  6om."ir 

In  another  part  of  his  testament  he  expresses  himself  with  a  filiai 
fondness  in  respect  to  Genoa.  '*I  command  the  said  Don  Diego,  oi 
Krhoever  shall  possess  the  said  mayorazgo,  that  he  labor  and  strive  always 

*  Alex.  Geraldini,  Itin.  ad.  Reg.  sub.  Aquinoi. 

t  Antonio  Gallo,  Anales  of  Genoa,  Muratori,  torn.  23. 

1  Senar^ga,  M nratori,  torn.  34.      ^  Foglieta,  Elog.  Clar.  Ligur. 

0  Grineus,  Nov.  Orb. 

Y  "  Item.  Mando  el  dicho  Don  Diego  mi  hijo,  k  la  persona  qae  heredare  el 
dicho  mayorazgo,  que  tenga  y  sostenga  siempre  en  la  cindad  de  Genova  ana 
periona  de  noe^tro  linagp  que  tenga  alii  casa  6  muger,  6  \^  ordene  renta  con 
que  poeda  vivir  honestamente,  como  persona  tan  llegada  &  nuettro  linage,  j 
knga  pie  y  raiz  en  la  dicha  ciudad  como  natural  della,  porque  podra  haber  de 
b  dicha  cindad  ayuda  e  fhvor  en  las  cooaa  del  menester  soyo,  pues  qut  deUa 
mli  y  en  eUa  nutri** 

Vol.  III.— 14* 
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tor  the  honor,  and  welfare,  and  increase  of  tne  city  of  Genoa,  and  empiof 
all  his  abilitiee  and  meana  in  defending  and  augmenting  the  wel&re  aul 
honor  of  her  republic,  in  all  matters  which  are  not  contrary  to  the  service 
o{  the  church  of  God,  and  the  state  of  the  king  and  queen  our  BOve^B^gB■^ 
and  their  successors." 

An  informal  codicil,  executed  by  Columbus  at  Valladolid,  May  4lii 
1606,  sixteen  days  before  his  death,  was  discovered  about  1786,  in  tbo 
(Jorsini  library  at  Rome.  It  is  termed  a  military  codicil,  from  being  node 
in  the  manner  which  the  civil  law  allows  to  the  soldier  who  executes  sach 
an  instrument  on  the  eve  of  battle,  or  in  expectation  of  death.  It  wm 
ivTitten  on  the  Uank  page  of  a  little  breviary  presented  to  Cdnmbus  fay 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  Columbus  leaves  the  book  to  his  beloved  conntiy, 
the  Republic  of  Genoa." 

He  directs  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  that  city  for  the  poor,  wi:h 
provision  for  its  support;  and  he  declares  that  republic  his  snceeaor 
in  the  admiralty  of  the  Indies,  in  the  event  of  his  male  line  becommA 
extinct 

The  authenticity  of  this  paper  has  been  questioned.  It  has  been  said, 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  Columbus  having  resort  to  a  usage  with 
which  he  was,  most  likely,  unacquainted.  The  objectionB  are  not  cqgeoL 
Columbus  was  accustomed  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  military  life,  and  be 
lepeatedly  wrote  letters,  in  critical  moments,  as  a  precaution  against  soibs 
^fatal  occurrence  that  seemed  to  impend.  The  preeent  codicil,  from  Hi 
iate,  must  have  been  written  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  perhapi 
at  a  moment  when  he  imagined  himself  at  extremity.  This  may  acoovH 
for  any  difference  in  the  handwriting,  especially  as  he  was,  at  tiniss, 
so  affected  by  the  gout  in  his  hands  as  not  to  be  able  to  write  except  it 
night.  Particular  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  signature  *,  but  it  does  noi 
appear,  that  he  was  uniform  in  regard  to  that,  and  it  is  a  point  to  which 
any  one  who  attempted  a  forgery  would  be  attentive.  It  does  not  appear, 
likewise,  that  any  advantage  could  have  been  obtained  by  forging  the 
paper,  or  that  any  such  was  attempted. 

In  1602,  when  Columbus  was  about  to  depart  on  his  fourth  and  lart 
voyage,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Doctor  Nicolo  Oderigo,  fonneriy  ambas- 
sador from  Genoa  to  Spain,  and  forwarded  to  him  copies  of  all  hit 
grants  and  commissions  from  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  authenticated  befan 
the  alcaldes  of  Seville.  He,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  the  bank  of  Sba 
Giorgio,  at  Genoa,  assigning  a  tenth  of  his  revenues  to  he  paid  lo  that 
city  in  diminution  of  the  duties  on  com,  wine,  and  other  pioviMM. 
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Why  uhoald  Columbiis  feel  this  ftrong  intefest  in  Genoa,  had  he  been 
,bom  in  tDy  of  the  other  Italian  Btates  which  have  laid  claim  to  him  t 
He  was  under  no  obligation  to  Genoa.  He  had  resided  then^  but  a  brief 
portion  of  his  early  life ;  and  his  proposition  for  discovery,  acoocdin^  to 
vome  wriiers,  had  been  scornfully  rejected  by  that  republic.  There  is 
nothing  to  warrant  so  strong  an  interest  in  Genoa,  but  the  filial  tie 
which  links  the  heart  of  a  roan  to  his  native  place,  however  he  may  be 
separtted  from  it  by  time  or  distance,  and  however  little  he  may  be 
indebted  to  it  for  favors. 

Again,  had  Columbus  been  bom  in  any  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Genoese  coast  which  have  claimed  htm  for  a  native,  why  should  he 
have  made  these  bequests  in  &vor  of  the  ct^  of  Genoa,  and  not  of  his 
niUive  town  ur  village  ? 

These  bequests  were  evidently  dictated  by  a  mingled  sentiment  of 
pride  and  aflbctkm,  which  would  be  without  all  object  if  not  directed  to 
bis  native  place.  He  was  at  this  time  elevated  above  all  petty  pride  on 
the  sniiiect.  His  renown  was  so  brilliant,  that  it  would  have  shed  a  lustra 
sn  any  hamlet,  however  obscure ;  and  the  strong  love  of  country  here 
manifbsled,  would  never  have  felt  satisfied,  until  it  had  singled  oat  the 
9^  and  nestled  down,  in  the  very  cradle  of  his  infancy.  These  appear 
Co  be  powerful  reasons,  drawn  from  natnnd  fiwling,  for  deciding  in  &vor 
of  Genoa 


No.  VIL 

THB  COLOXBOS. 

DfTKiHG  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Columbus,  there  were  two  other 
navigators,  bearing  the  same  name,  of  some  rank  and  celebrity,  with 
whom  he  occasionally  sailed ;  their  names  occurring  vaguely  from  time 
lo  time,  during  the  obscure  part  of  his  career,  have  caused  much  per> 
plexity  to  some  of  his  biographers,  who  have  supposed  that  they  design 
fiated  the  discoverer.  Fernando  Columbus  affirms  them  to  have  been 
fiunily  connections  *  and  his  father  says,  in  one  of  his  lettera»  I  am  not 
the  fimt  admiral  of  our  family.*^ 

*  Hist,  del  Abmiante,  cai>.  1. 
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Tkeeo  two  were  uncle  and  nephew:  the  latter  being  (enued  \/j 
historians  Colombo  the  younger,  (by  the  Spanish  historians  Colombo  d 
Dozo.)  They  were  in  the  Genoese  service,  but  are  mentioned,  occasiaiv 
ally,  in  old  chronicles  as  French  commanders,  because  Genoa,  during 
a  great  part  of  their  time,  was  under  the  protection,  or  rather  tlic 
sovereignty  of  France,  and  her  ships  and  captains,  being  engaged  in  the 
expeditions  of  that  power,  were  identified  with  the  French  marine. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  elder  Colombo  in  Zurita*s  Annals  of  Arragoo, 
(L.  xix.  p.  261,)  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  subject  ci 
the  chum  of  the  Princess  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  In  1476,  the 
king  of  Portugal  determined  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France, 
to  incite  his  ally,  Louis  XI,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  province  ol 
Guipuzcoa. 

The  king  left  Toro,  says  Zurita,  an  the  13th  June,  and  went  by  the 
river  to  the  city  of  Porto,  in  order  to  await  the  armada  of  the  king  of 
France,  the  captain  of  which  was  Colon,  (Colombo,)  who  was  to  navigate 
by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  pass  to  Marseilles. 

After  some  delays  Colombo  arrived  in  the  bitter  part  of  July  with  tbe 
French  armada  at  Bermeo,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  where  he  enconnterad 
a  violent  storm,  lost  his  principal  ship,  and  ran  to  the  coast  of  Galicia, 
with  an  intention  of  attacking  Ribaldo,  and  lost  a  great  many  of  his  men. 
Thence  he  went  to  Lisbon  to  receive  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  embarked 
in  the  fleet  in  August,  with  a  number  of  his  noblemen,  and  took  two  thou- 
sand  two  hundred  foot  soldieis,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  horse,  to 
strengthen  the  Portuguese  garrisons  along  the  Barbary  coast.  There 
were  in  the  squadron  twelve  ships  and  five  caravels.  After  touching  at 
Ceuta  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Colibre,  where  the  king  disembarked  in  the 
middle  of  September,  the  weather  not  permitting  them  to  proceed  to  Har> 
seiUes.    (Zurita,  L.  xix.  Ch.  61.) 

This  Colombo  is  evidently  the  naval  commander  of  whom  tbe  foUow- 
ing  mention  is  made  by  Jaques  George  de  Chaufepie,  in  his  supplement  to 
Bayle,  (vol.  2,  p.  126  of  letter  C.) 

I  do  not  know  what  dependence,'*  says  Chaufepie,  "  is  to  be  placed  on 
1  fact  reported  in  the  Ducaliana,  (Part  1,  p.  143,)  that  Columbus  was  lo 
1474  captain  of  several  ships  for  Louis  XI,  and  that,  as  the  Spaniards  bad 
made  at  that  tmie  an  irruption  unto  Roussillon  he  thought  that,  for  reprisal, 
and  without  contravening  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  he  couM 
mn  down  Spanish  vessels.  He  attacked,  therefore,  and  took  two  galleyf 
of  that  nation,  freighted  on  the  account  of  various  individuab.   On  ooa^ 
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pbLUits  of  this  action  being  made  to  king  Ferdinand,  he  wrote  on  the  sab* 
ject  to  Louis  XI :  his  leUer  is  dated  the  9th  December,  1474.  Ferdinand 
tenns  Guristopher  Columbus  a  subject  of  Louis ;  it  vms  because,  as  is 
known,  Columbus  was  a  Genoese,  and  Louis  was  sovereign  of  Genoa : 
although  that  city  and  Savona  were  held  of  him  in  fief  by  the  duke  of 
Milan." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  squadron  of  this  same  Colombo  of 
whom  the  circumstance  is  related  by  Bossi,  and  after  him  by  Spotomo  on 
the  authority  of  a  letter  found  in  the  archives  of  Milan,  and  written  in  1476 
by  two  illustrious  Milanese  gentlemen,  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem. 
The  letter  states  that  in  the  previous  year  1475,  as  the  Venetian  fleet  was 
stationed  off  Cyprus  to  guard  the  island,  a  Genoese  squadron,  commanded 
by  one  Colombo,  sailed  by  them  with  an  air  of  defiance,  shouting  Viva 
San  Giorgia !"  As  the  republics  were  then  at  peace  they  were  permitted 
to  pass  unmolested. 

Bossi  supposes  that  the  Colombo  here  mentioned  was  Christopher  Cc^ 
lumbus  the  discoverer ;  but  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  the  old  Genoese 
admiral  of  that  name,  who  according  to  Zurita  was  about  that  time  cruis- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  who,  in  all  probability,  was  the  hero  of 
both  the  preceding  occurrences. 

The  nephew  of  this  Colombo,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Colombo  el 
mozo,  commanded  a  few  years  afterwards  a  squadron  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, as  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  illustration,  and  Columbus  may  at  vft- 
rious  times  have  held  an  inferior  command  under  both  uncle  and  nephew, 
and  been  present  on  the  above  cited  occadons. 


No.  VIIL 

BXPBDinoN  OF  johh  of  akjou. 

About  the  time  that  Columbus  attained  hiK  twenty-fourth  year,  his  native 
eitv  was  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  peril  from  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Alphonso  V  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples.  Finding  itself  too  weak  to 
contend  singly  with  such  a  foe,  and  having  in  vain  looked  for  assistance 
from  Italy,  it  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Charles  the  Vllth  of 
FmncA.  That  monarch  sent  to  its  assistance  John  of  Aiuou,  son  of  Rent 
14* 
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or  Reuato,  king  of  Naples,  who  had  been  dispoesessed  of  his  cfown  by 
Alphonso.  John  of  Anjon,  otherwise  called  the  duke  of  Calabria,*  ini' 
mediately  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  place,  repaired  its  forti- 
tications,  and  defended  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  with  strong  chains.  lo 
the  meantime,  Alphonso  had  prepared  a  large  laud  force,  and  assembled 
an  iirmament  of  twenty  sliips  and  ten  galleys  at  Ancona,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Cvenoa.  The  situation  of  the  latter  was  considered  eminently  perilous, 
when  Alphonso  suddenly  fell  ill  of  a  calenture  and  died ;  leaving  the  king- 
doins  of  Anjou  and  Sicily  to  his  brother  John,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naplei 
to  his  son  Ferdinand. 

The  death  of  Alphonso,  and  the  subsequent  division  of  his  dominions, 
while  they  relieved  the  fears  of  the  Genoese,  gave  rise  to  new  hopes  on 
the  part  of  the  house  of  Anjou :  and  the  duke  John,  encouraged  by  eoiis- 
Mries  from  various  powerful  partisans  among  the  Neapolitan  nobitity, 
determined  to  make  a  bold  attempt  upon  Naples  for  the  recovery  of 
the  crown.  The  Genoese  entered  into  his  cause  with  spirit,  fumisin 
ing  him  with  ships,  galleys  and  money.  His  father,  Ren6  or  Renato, 
fitted  out  twelve  galleys  for  the  expedition  in  the  harbor  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  sent  him  assurance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  mmiey,  and 
of  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France.  The  brilliant  nature  of  the 
enterprise  attracted  the  attention  of  the  daring  and  restless  spirits  of  the 
times.  The  chivalrous  nobleman,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  the  hardy  corsair, 
the  bold  adventurer  or  the  military  partisan,  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
the  duke  of  Calabria.  It  is  stated  by  historians,  that  Columbus  served  in 
the  armament  from  Genoa,  in  a  squadron  commanded  by  one  of  the  Co- 
lomboe,  his  relations. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  October,  1459,  and  arrived  at  Sesaa  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Garigliano  and  the  Voltumo.  The  news  of  its  arrival 
was  the  signal  of  universal  revolt ;  the  factious  barons,  and  their  vassals, 
hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  Anjou,  and  the  duke  soon  saw  the  fioett 
provinces  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  at  his  command,  and  with  his  mvg 
and  squadron  menaced  the  city  of  Naples  itself. 

In  the  history  of  this  expedition  we  meet  with  one  hazardous  actioo  of 
the  fleet  in  which  Columbus  had  embarked. 

The  army  of  John  of  Anjou  being  closely  invested  1^  a  snperior  ibite: 
was  in  a  perilous  predicament  at  the  mouth  of  the  Samo.  In  this  earn' 
juncture,  the  captain  of  the  armada  landed  with  his  men,  and  sooorad  the 

•  Duke  of  Calabria  wasa  title  of  the  hair  apparent  to  the  crown  of 
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oeighborliood,  hofying  to  awaken  in  the  populace  their  former  entliiMmam 
tor  the  banner  of  Anjon ;  and  perhaps  to  take  Naples  by  surprise.  A 
chosen  company  of  Neapohtan  infiEuitry  was  sent  against  them.  The 
troops  from  the  fleet  having  little  of  the  discipline  of  regular  soldiery,  and 
much  of  the  freebooting  disposition  of  maritime  rovers,  had  scattered  them- 
selves about  the  country,  intent  chiefly  upon  spcnl.  They  were  attacked 
by  tlie  infantry  and  put  to  rout,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded. 
Endeavoring  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  ships,  they  found  the  passes 
seized  and  blocked  up  by  the  people  of  Sorento,  who  assailed  them  with 
dreadful  havoc.  Their  flight  now  became  desperate  and  headlong,  many 
throw  themselves  from  rocks  and  precipices  iuto  the  sea,  and  but  a  small 
pcHtion  regained  the  ships. 

The  contest  of  John  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  of  Naples,  lasted  four 
years.  For  a  time  fortune  favored  him,  and  the  prize  seemed  almost  within 
bis  grasp,  but  reverses  succeeded :  he  was  defeated  at  various  points ;  tlie 
factious  nobles,  one  by  one,  deserted  him,  and  returned  to  their  allegiance 
to  Alphonso,  and  the  duke  was  Anally  compelled  to  retire  to  the  island  of 
Ischia.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  guarded  by  eight  galleys,  which 
likewise  harassed  the  bay  of  Naples.*  In  this  squadron,  which  loyally 
adhered  to  him,  until  he  ultimately  abandoned  this  unfortunate  enterprise 
Colombas  is  stated  to  have  served. 


No.  IX 

OAPTUBE  OF  THE  VENETIAN  OALLETS,  BT  COLOMBO  THE 
TOUNOEB. 

A9  the  account  of  the  sea-fight  by  which  Fernando  Columbus  asserts  that 
his  father  was  first  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  Portugal,  has  been  adopted 
by  various  respectable  historians,  it  is  proper  to  give  particular  reasons  for 
iiscrediting  it 

Fernando  expressly  says,  that  it  was  in  an  action  mentioned  by  Marcq 
AnConio  Sabelico,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  tenth  Decade ;  that  the  squad 

*  Colenoocio,  Hist.  Nap.  lib  rii.  cap.  17. 
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ron  in  wbich  Columbaa  served  was  commanded  by  a  funons  cornif,  called 
Columbus  the  younger,  (Colombo  el  mozo,)  and  that  an  embassy  was  aem 
from  Venice  to  thank  the  king  of  Portugal  for  the  succor  he  afforded  to 
the  Venetian  captains  and  crews.  All  this  is  certainly  recorded  in  Sabd- 
licus,  but  the  battle  took  place  in  1485,  after  Columbus  had  left  Poitugal 
Zurita  in  his  annals  of  Aragon,  under  the  date  of  1685,  mentions  this  same 
notion.  He  says,  "  at  this  time  four  Venetian  galleys  sailed  from  the 
island  of  Cadiz,  and  took  the  route  for  Flanders ;  they  were  laden  with 
merchandise  from  the  Levant,  especially  from  the  island  of  Sicily,  and 
p^issing  by  Cape  St  Vincent,  they  were  attacked  by  a  French  corsair,  soo 
of  captain  Colon,  (Colombo,)  who  had  seven  vessels  in  his  armada ;  and 
the  galleys  were  captured  the  twenty-first  of  August"* 

A  much  fuller  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  king  John  11  of  Portu- 
gal, by  Garcia  de  Resende,  who  likewise  records  it  as  happem'ng  in  1485. 
He  says  the  Venetian  galleys  were  taken  and  robbed  by  the  French,  and 
the  captains  and  crews,  wouncjed,  plundered,  and  maltreated,  were  tamed 
on  shore  at  Cascoes.  Here  they  were  succored  by  Dofia  Maria  de  Me- 
neses,  countess  of  Monsanto. 

When  king  John  II  heard  of  the  circumstance,  being  much  grieved 
that  such  an  event  should  have  happened  on  his  coast,  and  being  disposed 
to  show  his  friendship  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  ordered  that  the  V& 
netian  captains  should  be  furnished  with  rich  raiment  of  silks  and  costly 
cloths,  and  provided  with  horses  and  mules,  that  they  might  make  their  ap> 
pearance  before  him  in  a  style  befitting  themselves  and  their  country. 
received  them  with  great  kindness  and  distinction,  expressing  himself  with 
princely  courtesy,  both  as  to  themselves  and  the  repubh'c  of  Venice ;  and 
hanng  heard  their  account  of  the  battle,  and  of  their  desdtnte  situatkm, 
he  assisted  them  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  ransom  their  galleys  from 
the  French  cruisers.  The  latter  took  all  the  merchandises  on  board  of 
their  ships,  but  king  John  prohibited  any  of  the  spoil  from  being  poi^ 
chased  within  his  dominions.  Havmg  thus  generously  relieved  and  a^ 
sisted  the  captains,  and  administered  to  the  necessities  of  their  crews,  be 
enabled  them  all  to  return  in  their  own  galleys  to  Venice. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  republic  were  so  highly  sensible  of  this  mnnifi* 
cence,  on  the  part  of  king  John,  that  they  sent  a  stately  embassy  to  thai 
monarch,  with  rich  presents  and  warm  expressions  of  gratitude.  Gero 
nimo  Donate  was  charged  with  this  mission,  a  man  eminent  for  leamiii| 

*  Zurita,  Analcs  do  Aragon,  lib.  zz.  cop. 
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itti  e^oence ;  be  was  honorably  received  and  entertained  by  king  Johu, 
tnd  dismiiised  with  royal  presents,  among  which  were  jeneta,  and  mules 
with  sumptuous  trappings  and  caparisons,  and  many  negro  slaves  richly 
clad^ 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  action  as  given  by  Sabellicus,  in 
his  history  of  Venice  rf 

Erano  andate  quattro  Galee  delle  quali  Bartolommeo  Minio  era  capi- 
tano.  Queste  navigando  per  Plberico  mare,  Colombo  il  piu  giovane,  nipote 
di  quel  Colombo  famoso  corsale,  fecesi  incontro  a'  Veniziani  di  uotte,  ap« 
presso  il  sacro  Promontorio,  che  chiamasi  ora  capo  di  san  Vincenzo,  con 
sette  navi  gnemite  da  combattere.  Bgli  quantunque  nel  prime  incontro 
tvesse  seco  dispoeto  d*  opprimere  le  navi  Veniziane,  si  ritenne  per6  dal 
combattere  sin  al  giomo :  tuttavia  per  esser  alia  battaglia  pitl  acconcio  cost 
le  seguia,  che  le  prode  del  corsale  toccavano  le  poppe  de  Veniziani.  Ve- 
nato  il  giomo  incontanente  i  fiarbari  diedero  V  assalto.  Sostennero  i  Ve- 
niziani allora  r  empito  del  nemico,  per  numero  di  navi  e  di  combattenti 
euperiore,  e  durO  il  conflitto  atroce  per  molte  ore.  Rare  fiate  fu  combats 
tuto  contro  simili  nemici  con  tanta  uccisione,  perchd  a  pena  si  costuma 
d'  attaccarsi  contro  di  lore,  se  non  per  occasione.  Afiermano  alcuni,  che 
vi  furono  presenti,  esser  morte  delle  ciurme  Veniziane  da  trecento  uomini. 
Altri  dicono  che  fu  meno :  moi!  in  quella  zufia  Lorenzo  Michele  capitano 
d'  una  galera  e  Giovanni  Delfino,  d'  altro  capitano  fratello.  Era  durata  la 
zufia  dal  fare  del  giomo  fin'  ad  ore  venti,  e  erano  le  genti  Veneziane  mal 
trattate.  Era  gia  la  nave  Delfina  in  potere  de'  nemici  quando  le  altre  ad 
una  ad  una  si  renderono.  Narrano  alcuni,  che  furono  di  quel  aspro  con- 
flitto partecipi,  aver  numerate  nelle  lore  navi  da  prode  a  poppe  ottanta  va- 
lorosi  uomini  estinti,  i  quali  dal  nemico  veduti  lo  mossero  a  gemere  e  dire 
con  sdegno,  che  corf  avevano  volute,  i  Veniziani.  I  corpi  morti  furono 
gettati  nel  mare,  e  i  feriti  posti  nel  lido.  Quel  che  rimasero  vivi  seguirono 
eon  8  navi  il  capitano  vittorioso  sin'  a  Lisbona  e  ivi  furono  tutd  licenzinti 

*  Obras  de  Garcia  de  Resende,  cap.  58,  Avora,  1554. 

t  Marco  Antonio  Coccio,  better  known  undsr  the  name  of  Sabellicus,  a 
so^omen  which  \\t  adopted  on  being  crowned  poet  in  the  pedantic  academy 
of  Pomppnias  Let  us.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Columbus,  and  makes  brief 
mention  of  his  disnoverles  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  tenth  Gnnead  of  his  uni* 
veraal  history.  By  some  writers  he  is  called  the  Livy  of  his  time  ;  othen 
lociMe  him  of  bein^  full  of  misrepresentations  in  &vor  of  Venice.  The  older 
5oaJiger  charges  hiM  with  venality,  and  with  being  swayed  by  Venetian  ifold 
14» 
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Quivl  fuTono  i  VeiOziaiii  hnigm 
mente  ricevuti  dal  Re,  gW  infermi  furono  medicati,  gli  ahri  ekbm  abUi 
denari  seccmdo  la  loro  condizione.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Oltre  ci5  viet6  in  tutto  il  Regno,  che  ulcuno  non  comprasse  della  prada 
Veniziana,  portata  dai  corsali.  La  naova  dell'  avuta  rovina  non  poeo 
afflisse  la  citdl,  erano  perduti  in  quella  mercatanzia  da  dacento  mila  dueati; 
Ilia  il  danno  paiticolare  degU  uoniini  uocisi  diede  maggior  affiiztone. 

Mare.  AnL  SabeHco,  Hist.  VeneL,  decad.  iv.  lib.  iL 


No.  X 

AMSBIGO  TS8PU0GI. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  voyagers  who  followed  the 
track  of  Columbus,  was  Amerigo  Vespucci.  He  has  been  considered  by 
many  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  southern  continent,  and  by  a  singular 
caprice  of  fortune,  his  name  has  been  given  to  the  whole  of  the  New 
World.  It  has  been  strenuously  insisted,  however,  that  he  had  no  claioi 
to  the  title  of  a  discoverer ;  that  he  merely  sailed  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
in  a  squadron  commanded  by  others ;  that  the  account  of  his  first  voyage  is 
a  '  brication ;  and  that  he  did  not  visit  the  main-land  until  after  it  had  been 
discovered  and  coasted  by  Columbus.  As  this  question  has  been  made  a 
matter  of  warm  and  voluminous  controversy,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  simi- 
mary  view  of  it  in  the  present  work 

Amerigo  Vespucci  was  bora  in  Florence,  March  9th,  1461,  of  a  noble, 
but  not  at  that  time  a  wealthy  fiunily ;  his  fiither's  name  was  Anastatio ; 
his  mother's  was  Elizabetta  Mini.  He  was  the  third  of  their  sons,  and 
received  an  excellent  education  under  his  uncle,  Georgio  Antonio  Ves- 
pucci, a  learned  friar  of  the  fraternity  of  San  Marco,  who  was  instructor 
to  several  illustrious  personages  of  that  period. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  visited  Spain,  and  took  up  his  residence  m  Senile, 
Co  attend  to  some  commercial  transactions  on  account  of  the  fiunily  of  tkt 
Medici  of  Florence,  and  to  repair,  by  his  ingenuity,  tbo  loaeet  and  nuite 
tunos  ol  an  unskillful  brother.* 

«  Bandini  vita  d' Amerigo  Vespiiaal. 
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The  date  of  hi<.  urriTal  in  Spain  k  imoertalD,  but  from  comparmg  datee 
and  drcumstancetf  mentioned  in  his  letters,  he  must  have  been  at  Seville 
when  Columbus  returned  from  his  first  voyage. 

Padre  Stanislaus  Canovai,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Florence,  who 
has  published  the  life  and  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  says  that  he  was 
commissioned  by  king  Ferdinand,  and  sent  with  Columbus  in  his  second 
royage  in  1493.  He  states  this  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  the  Cos- 
mography of  Sebastian  Munster,  published  at  Basle  in  1560;*  but  Monster 
mentioDs  Vespucci  as  having  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage ; 
the  reference  of  Canovi  is  therefore  incorrect ;  and  the  buggestion  of 
Munster  is  disproved  by  the  letters  of  Vesptpcci,  in  which  he  states  his 
having  been  stimulated  by  the  accounts  brought  of  the  newly  discovered 
regions.  He  never  mentiqiis  such  a  voyage  in  any  of  his  letters ;  which 
he  most  probably  would  have  done,  or  rathor  would  have  made  it  the  sab- 
ject  of  a  copious  letter,  had  he  actually  performed  it. 

The  first  notice  of  a  positive  form  which  we  have  of  Vespucci,  as  resi- 
dent in  Spain,  is  early  in  1406.  He  appeals,  from  documents  in  the  royal 
archives  at  Seville,  to  have  acted  as  agent  or  factor  for  the  house  of  Jua^ 
noto  Beraidi,  a  rich  Florentine  merchant,  resident  in  Seville ;  who  had 
contracted  to  furnish  the  Spanish  sovereigns  with  three  several  arnuunents, 
of  four  vessels  each,  for  the  service  of  the  newly  discovered  countries. 
He  may  have  been  one  of  the  principals  in  this  sf&ir,  which  was  transacted 
10  the  name  of  this  established  house..  Berardi  died  in  December,  1496, 
and  in  the  following  January  we  find  Amerigo  Vespucci  attending  to  the 
concerns  of  the  expeditions,  and  settling  with  the  masters  of  the  ships  for 
their  pay  and  nudntenance,  according  to  the  agreements  noade  between 
them  imd  the  late  Juanoto  Berardi.  On  the  12th  January,  1496,  he 
received  on  this  account  lO/KK)  mamvedis  from  Bernardo  Pinelo  the 
royal  treasurer.  He  went  on  preparing  all  things  for  the  dispatch  of  four 
caravels  to  sail  under  the  same  contract  between  the  sovereigns  and  the 
house  of  Berardi,  and  sent  them  to  sea  on  the  3d  February,  1496 ;  but  on 
the  8th  they  met  with  a  storm  and  were  wrecked ;  the  crews  were  saved 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.f  While  thus  employed,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pncci,  of  coufse,  had  occasional  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Columbus, 
with  whom,  according  to  the  expressicm  of  the  admiral  himself,  in  one  of 

•  Coem.  Mamt.,  p.  1106. 

t  These  particolare  are  from  manuscnpc  memorauda,  extracted  from  the 
r^yai  archives,  by  th^  last  accurate  historian  Mnnot. 
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his  letters  to  his  son  Diego,  he  appetre  to  htve  been  always  on  (Kemnf 
terms.  From  tiiese  conversations,  and  from  his  agency  in  these  expedi- 
tions, he  soon  became  excited  to  visit  the  newly  discovered  countriea,  and 
to  participate  in  enterprises,  which  were  the  thome  of  every  tongue.  Hav- 
ing made  himself  well  acquainted  with  geographical  and  nautical  scienoOr 
he  prepared  to  launch  into  the  career  of  discovery.  It  was  not  very  king 
before  he  carried  this  design  into  execution. 

In  1498,  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  discovered  the  coast  of  Paria, 
on  Terra  Firma ;  wliich  he  at  that  time  imagined  to  be  a  great  island,  but 
that  a  vast  continent  lay  immediately  adjacent  He  sent  to  Spain  speci- 
mens of  pearls  found  on  this  coast,  and  gave  tlie  most  sanguine  accounti 
of  the  supposed  riches  of  the  country. 

In  1499,  an  expedition  of  four  vessels  under  command  of  Alonxo  de 
Ojeda,  was  fitted  out  from  Spain,  and  sailed  for  Paria,  guided  by  charts 
and  letters  sent  to  the  government  by  Columbus.  These  were  communi- 
cated to  Ojeda,  by  his  patron,  the  bishop  Fonseca,  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  India  affairs,  and  who  furnished  him  also  with  a  warrant  to 
undertake  the  vojrage. 

It  is  presumed  that  Vespucci  aided  in  fitting  out  the  armament,  and 
sailed  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  house  of  Berardi,  and  in  this  way  was 
pnabled  to  take  a  share  in  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  expedition ;  for  Isa- 
bella, as  queen  cf  Castile,  had  rigorously  forbidden  all  strangers  to  trade 
with  her  transatlantic  possessions,  not  even  excepting  the  natives  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon. 

This  squadron  visited  Paria  and  several  hundred  miles  of  the  coast, 
which  they  ascertained  to  be  Terra  Firma.  They  returned  in  June,  1600; 
and  on  the  18th  of  July,  in  that  year,  Amerigo  Vespucci  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage  to  Lorenxo  de  Pier  Francisco  de  Medici  of  Florence,  which 
remained  concealed  in  manuscript,  until  brought  to  light  and  published  by 
Bandini  in  1745. 

In  his  account  of  this  vojrage,  and  in  every  other  narrative  of  his  ifi^ 
terent  expeditions,  Vespucci  never  mentions  any  other  person  concerned 
In  the  enterprise.  He  gives  the  time  of  his  sailmg,  and  states  that  hi 
went  with  two  caravels,  which  were  probably  his  share  of  the  expeditinii, 
or  rather  vessels  sent  by  the  house  of  Berardi.  He  gives  an  interestiBg 
Mrrative  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  various  transactions  with  the  uativefli 
wmch  corrosponds,  in  many  substantial  points,  with  the  accounts  fio^ 
uished  bv  Ojeda  and  his  mariners  of  their  vojrage,  in  a  lawsuit  hef^t^ 
mcmfoned. 
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In  May,  1501,  Vesimcci,  haTing  suddenly  left  Spain,  sailed  !n  the 
•ervice  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal ;  in  the  course  of  which  expoditioa 
be  visited  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He  gives  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  a 
second  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de  Medici,  which  also  ro* 
mained  in  manuscript  until  published  by  Bartolozzi  in  1789.* 

No  record  nor  notice  of  any  such  vojrage  undertaken  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  at  the  command  of  Emanuel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Torre  do  Tombo,  the  general  archives  of  Portugal,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  and  diligently  searched  for  the  purpose.  It  is  singular  also 
that  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Portuguese  historians,  who 
m  general  were  very  particular  in  naming  all  navigators  who  held  any 
important  station  among  them,  or  rendered  any  distinguished  services. 
That  Vespucci  did  sail  along  the  coasts,  however,  is  not  questioned.  His 
nephew,  after  his  death,  in  the  course  of  evidence  on  some  points  in  dis- 
pute, gave  the  correct  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Augustine,  which  he  said 
he  had  extracted  from  his  uncle's  journal. 

In  1504,  Vespucci  wrote  a  third  letter  to  the  same  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
containing  a  more  extended  account  of  the  voyage  just  alluded  to  in  tbo 
service  of  Portugal.  This  was  the  first  of  his  narratives  that  appeared  io 
print.  It  appears  to  have  been  published  in  Latin,  at  Strasburgh,  as  early 
as  1606,  under  the  title  ^  Americus  Vesputius  de  Orbe  Antarctica  per 
Regem  Portugalliae  pridem  inventa-^t 

An  edition  of  this  letter  was  printed  ih  Vicenza  in  1607,  in  an  anony- 
mous collection  of  voyages  edited  by  Francanzio  di  Monte  Alboddo,  an 
inhabitant  of  Vicenza.  It  was  re-printed  in  Italian  in  1608,  at  Milan,  and 
also  in  Latin,  in  a  book  entitled  Itinerarium  Portugalensium.  In  making 
the  present  illustration,  the  Milan  edition  in  Italian  {  has  been  consulted, 

•  Bartolozzi,  Recherche  HiBtorico.    Flrenzc.  17?9. 

t  Panzer,  tom.  vi.  p.  33,  apad  Esame  Critico,  p.  88,  Anotazione  1. 

t  This  rare  book,  in  the  poflsession  of  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  is  believed  to  be  the 
~  oldest  printed  collection  of  voyages  extant.  It  has  not  the  pages  numbered, 
the  sheets  are  merely  marked  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  at  the  foot  of  ea^ 
eiirhth  page.  It  contains  the  earliest  acconnt  of  the  voyages  of  Columbts, 
firom  his  first  departure  until  his  arrival  at  Cadiz  in  chains.  The  letter  of 
Ve^Mioci  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  occopies  the  fifth  book  of  this  l^*.tle  voliune. 
[(  is  stated  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into 
Italian  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jocondo.  An  earber  edition  is  slated  to 
have  been  printed  in  Venice  ^v  Alberto  Vercellem.  in  1504.    Tb?  author  Ir 
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and  also  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Stmon  GrincuB,  in  Sis  Ntmn  Oihk, 
published  at  Basle  in  1633.  It  relates  entirely  the  first  voyage  of  Ves- 
pucci from  Lisbon  to  the  Brazils  in  1601. 

It  is  from  this  voyage  to  the  Brazils  that  Amerigo  Yespncd  was  finl 
considered  the  discoverer  of  Terra  Firma ;  and  his  name  was  at  finl 
applied  to  these  soutliem  regions,  though  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  continent.  The  merits  of  his  voyage  wm,  however,  sreatfy  exm^ 
gerated.  The  Brazils  had  been  previonsly  discovered,  and  formally  'aim 
possession  of  for  Spain  in  1600,  by  Vincente  Yafiez  Pinzon  *,  and  also  iu 
the  same  year,  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  on  the  part  of  Portugal ;  dream- 
stances  unknown  however  to  Vespucci  and  bis  associates.  The  couirtjy 
remained  in  possession  of  Portugal,  in  conformity  to  the  line  of  deraaica- 
tion  agreed  on  between  the  two  nations. 

Vespucci  made  a  second  voyege  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  He  says 
that  he  commanded  a  caravel  in  a  squadron  of  six  vessels  destined  for  the 
discovery  of  Malacca,  which  they  had  heard  to  be  the  great  depot  and 
magazine  of  all  the  trade  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Indian  sea.  Such 
an  expedition  did  sail  about  this  time,  under  the  command  of  Gonzalo 
Coelho.  I'he  squadron  sailed  according  to  Vespucci  on  the  10th  of  Bfay, 
1603.  It  stopped  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  for  refreshments,  and  afbi^ 
wards  sailed  by  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  was  prevented  from  Lind-> 
mg  by  contrary  winds  and  a  turbulent  sea.  Standing  to  the  southwest, 
they  ran  three  hundred  leagues  until  they  were  three  degrees  to  the 
southward  of  the  equinoctial  lino,  where  they  discovered  an  uninhabited 
island,  about  two  leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  Here,  on  the 
10th  oi  August,  by  mismanagement,  the  commander  of  the  squadron  m 
his  vessel  on  a  rock  and  lost  her.  While  the  other  vessels  were  assistisig 
to  save  the  crew  and  property  from  the  wreck,  Amerigo  Vespucci  wta 
dispatched  in  his  caravel  to  search  for  a  safe  harbor  in  the  island.  Ha 
departed  in  his  vessel  without  his  long-boat,  and  with  less  than  half  of  fail 
crew,  the  rest  having  gone  in  the  boat  to  the  assistance  of  the  wreck. 

■aid  to  have  been  Angelo  Trivigiani,  secretary  to  the  Venetian  ambasndor  ii 
Spain.  This  Trivigiani  appears  to  have  collected  many  of  the  particolaii  of 
the  voyages  of  Columbos  from  the  manuscript  decades  of  Peter  Martyr,  vht 
erroneously  lays  the  charge  of  the  plagiarism  to  Aloysius  Cadamoeto,  whm 
vojragcs  are  inserted  in  the  same  collection.  The  book  was  entitled  LihrttH 
di  tutta  la  navigaxione  del  de  Eapagna,  delle  leole  e  uvtem  wumemnl» 
trovatV* 
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Vevpncci  found  a  harbor,  but  waited  in  vain  ft>r  several  days  for  tbo 
irrival  of  the  ships.  Standing  out  to  sea  he  met  with  a  solitary  vessdl, 
ind  learnt  that  the  ship  of  the  commander  had  sunk,  and  the  rest  had  pro-^ 
ceeded  onwards.  In  company  with  this  vessel  he  stood  for  the  Braziis,. 
according  to  a  command  of  the  king,  in  case  that  any  vessel  should  be 
parted  from  the  fleet  Arriving  on  tho  coast  he  discovered  the  famous 
bey  of  All  Saints,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  two  mouths,  in  hopes 
of  being  joined  by  the  rest  of  tho  fleet.  He  at  length  ran  360  leagues 
fiirlher  south,  where  be  renudned  five  months  building  a  fort  and  taking 
in  a  cargo  of  Brazil-wood.  Then,  leaving  in  the  fortress  a  garrison  of  24 
men  with  arms  and  ammunition,  he  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived 
in  June,  1604.*  The  commander  of  the  squadron  and  the  other  four 
ships  were  never  heard  of  allerwards. 

Vespucci  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  reward  from  the  king  of 
Portugal  that  his  services  merited,  for  we  find  him  at  Sevillo  early  in  1605, 
on  his  way  to  the  Spanish  court,  in  quest  of  employment :  and  he  was 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Cdumbus  to  his  son  Diego,  dated  February  6, 
which,  while  it  speaks  warmly  of  him  as  a  friend,  intimates  his  having 
been  nnfortunate.   The  following  is  the  letter : 

Mt  DBA&  8(Hi, — ^Diego  Mendez  departed  hence  on  Monday,  the  third 
of  this  month.  After  his  departure  I  conversed  with  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
the  bearer  of  this,  who  goes  there  (to  court)  sununoned  on  aflSiirs  of 
navigation.  Fortune  has  been  adverse  to  him  as  to  many  others.  His 
labors  have  not  profited  him  as  much  as  they  reasonably  should  have  done. 
He  goes  on  my  account,  and  with  much  desire  to  do  something  that  may 
resuh  to  my  advantage,  if  within  his  power.  I  cannot  ascertain  here  in 
what  J  can  employ  him,  tLd  will  be  serviceable  to  me,  for  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  there  required.  He  goes  with  the  determination  to  do  all 
^hat  is  possible  for  me ;  see  in  what  he  may  be  of  advantage  and  co-operate 
with  him,  that  he  may  say  and  do  every  thing,  and  pnt  his  plans  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  let  all  be  done  secretly,  that  he  may  not  be  suspected.  I  have 
said  every  thing  to  him  that  I  can  say  touching  the  business,  and  have 
informed  him  of  the  pay  I  have  received,  and  what  is  due,  dtcf 

About  this  time  Amerigo  Vespucci  received  letters  of  naturalization 
from  king  Ferdinand,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  and  Vincente  Yaflez 

*  Lettei  of  Tespneei  to  Soderini  or  Renato — Edit,  of  Caiiovsi. 
t  Navarrete,  Colee.  Viag.,  torn.  i.  p.  351 
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ton  were  named  captaiuB  of  an  armada  about  to  be  sent  out  in  Uw  spice 
trade  and  to  make  discoveries.  There  is  a  royal  order,  dated  Toro,  lltli 
April,  1507,  for  12,000  maravedis  for  an  outfit  for  Americo  de  Vespnche 
rf^ident  of  Seville."  Preparations  were  made  for  this  voyage,  and  vesselt 
pixx^ured  and  fitted  out,  but  it  was  eventually  abandoned.  There  are 
memoranda  existing  concerning  it,  dated  in  1506,  1507,  and  1608,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  remained  at  Seville,  attending 
to  the  fluctuating  concerns  of  this  squadron,  until  the  destination  of  the 
vessels  was  changed,  their  equipments  were  sold,  and  the  accounts  set- 
tled. During  this  time  he  had  a  salary  of  30,000  maravedis.  On  tlie  33a 
o(  March,  1508,  he  received  the  appointment  of  principal  pilot,  with  a 
salary  of  70,000  maravedis.  His  chief  duties  were  to  prepare  charts, 
examine  pilots,  superintend  the  fitting  out  of  expeditions,  and  prescribe  the 
route  that  vessels  were  to  pursue  in  their  voyages  to  the  New  World.  He 
appears  to  have  remained  at  Seville,  and  to  have  retained  this  office  until 
his  death,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1512.  His  widow,  Maria  Coreso, 
enjoyed  a  pension  of  10,000  maravedis.  After  his  death,  his  nephew,  Juan 
Vespucci,  was  nominated  pilot  with  a  salary  of  20,000  maraveclis,  axn- 
mencing  on  the  22d  of  May,  1512.  Peter  Martyr  speaks  with  high  commen- 
dation of  this  young  man.  "  Young  Vesputius  is  one  to  whom  Americas 
Vesputius  his  uncle  left  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  mariner's  faculties, 
as  it  were  by  inheritance,  after  his  death ;  for  he  was  a  very  expert  master 
in  the  iinowledge  of  his  carde,  his  compasse  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
starre  by  the  quadrant  *  ♦  *  *  Vesputius  is  my  very  familiar  friend,  and 
\  wittie  young  man,  in  whose  company  I  take  great  pleasure,  and  therefore 
use  him  oftentymes  for  my  guest.  He  hath  also  made  many  voyages  into 
these  coasts,  and  diligently  noted  such  things  as  he  hath  seen.*^ 

Vespucci,  the  nephew,  continued  in  this  situation  during  the  lifetime 
of  Fonseca,  who  had  been  the  patron  of  his  uncle  and  liis  family.  He  was 
divested  of  his  pay  and  his  employ  by  a  letter  of  the  council,  dated  the  18}b 
of  March,  1525,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  bishop.  No  further  notice 
<jf  Vespucci  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  career  of  Amerigo  Vespucci ;  il  remains  to 
notice  the  pomts  of  controversy.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  hul 
cxpoaition  to  the  Brazils,  he  wrote  a  letter  dated  Lisbon,  4th  September, 
15'J4,  containing  a  summary  account  of  all  his  voyages.  This  letter  ii 
of  special  importance  to  the  matters  under  investigation,  as  it  is  the  oii!y 

•  Peter  Martyr,  d«cad.  iii.  Ub.     Bden'a  English  tran^ 
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one  known  that  relates  to  the  disputed  voyage,  which  would  establish  hini  ak 
the  (discoverer  of  Terra  Firma.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been  written  in 
Latin,  and  was  addressed  to  RenI,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem. 

The  earliest  known  edition  of  this  letter  was  published  in  Latin,  in 
1 507,  at  St  Diez  in  Lorraine.  A  copy  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican  (No.  9688)  by  the  abbe  Cancellicri.  In  preparing  the  present 
illustration,  a  reprint  of  this  letter  in  Latin  has  been  consulted,  inserted  m 
the  Novus  Orbis  of  Griuens,  published  at  Bath  in  1632.  The  letter  con- 
tains a  spirited  narrative  of  four  voyages  which  he  asserts  to  have  made 
to  the  New  World.  In  the  prologue  he  excuses  the  liberty  of  addressing 
kmg  Rend  by  calling  to  his  recoUection  the  ancient  intimacy  of  their 
youth,  when  studying  the  rudimentfi  of  science  tc^ether,  under  the  pater- 
nal uncle  of  the  voyager ;  and  adds  that  if  the  present  narrative  should 
not  altogether  please  his  Majesty,  he  must  plead  to  him  as  Pliny  said  to 
Mecsnas,  thnt  he  used  formerly  to  be  amused  with  his  triflings. 

In  the  prologue  to  this  letter,  \e  informs  king  Rene  that  afiairs  of  com- 
merce had  brought  him  to  Spain,  where  he  had  experienced  the  various 
changes  of  fortune  attendant  on  such  transactions,  and  was  induced  tc 
abandon  tliat  pursuit  and  direct  his  labors  to  objects  of  a  more  elevated 
and  stable  nature.  He  therefore  purposed  to  contemplate  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  behold  tlie  marvels  which  it  contains.  To  this  object 
both  time  and  place  were  favorable ;  for  king  Ferdinand  was  then  prepar- 
ing four  vessels  for  the  discovery  of  new  lands  in  the  west,  and  appointed 
him  among  the  number  of  those  who  went  in  the  expedition.  "  We  de- 
parted,'* he  adds,  "  from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  May  20,  1497,  taking  oui 
course  on  the  great  gulf^of  ocean ;  in  which  voyage  we  employed  eighteen 
months,  discovering  many  lands  and  innumerable  islands,  chiefly  inhabited, 
cif  which  our  ancestors  make  no  mention." 

A  duplicate  of  this  letter  appears  to  have  been  sent  at  the  same  time 
(written,  it  is  said,  in  Italian)  to  Piero  Soderini,  afterwards  Gonfalonier 
of  Florence,  which  was  some  years  subsequently  published  in  Italy,  not 
earlier  than  1610,  and  entitled  Lettera  de  Amerigo  Vespucci  delle  Isole 
nuovamente  trovate  in  quatro  suoi  viaggi."  We  have  consulted  the 
utition  of  this  letter  in  Italian,  inserted  in  the  publication  of  Padre  Stanis- 
laus Canovai,  already  referrtnl  to. 

It  has  been  suggested  b)  an  Italian  writer,  that  this  letter  was  written 
tiy  Vespucci  to  Soderini  only,  and  the  address  altered  to  king  Kery^ 
ihruugh  the  flattery  or  mistake  of  the  Lorraine  editor,  without  perceiving 
Vol.  HL— 16 
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how  nnsuitaUe  the  reference  to  former  intimacy,  intended  for  Sobenni, 
was.  when  applied  to  a  sovereign.  The  person  making  this  remark  can 
hardly  have  read  the  prologue  to  the  Latin  edition,  in  which  the  title  of 
"your  majesty"  is  frequently  repeated,  and  the  term  "illuatrious  knig" 
employed.  It  was  first  published  also  in  I«orraine,  the  domains  of  Rena, 
and  the  publisher  would  not  probably  have  presumed  to  take  such  a  liberty 
with  his  sovereign's  name.  Tt  becomes  a  question,  whether  Vespncd  id* 
dressed  the  same  letter  to  king  Ren6  and  to  Piere  Soderini,  both  of  them 
liaving  been  educated  with  him,  or  whether  he  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  Soderini,  which  subsequenUy  found  its  way  into  print  The  address  to 
Soderini  may  have  been  substituted,  through  mistake,  by  the  Italian  polK 
lisner.  Neither  of  the  publications  could  have  been  made  imder  tbo 
supervision  of  Vespucci. 

The  voyage  specified  in  this  letter  as  having  taken  place  in  1497,  if 
the  great  point  in  controversy.  It  is  strenuously  asserted  that  no  such 
voyage  took  place ;  and  that  the  first  expedition  of  Vespucci  to  the  coiflt 
of  Paria  was  in  the  enterprise  commanded  by  Ojeda,  in  1499.  The 
books  of  the  armadas  existing  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  have 
been  diligentiy  examined,  but  no  record  of  such  voyage  has  been  found, 
nor  any  official  documents  relating  to  it  Those  most  experienced  in 
Spanish  colonial  regulations  insist  that  no  command  like  that  pretended  by 
Vespucci  could  have  been  given  to  a  stranger,  till  he  had  first  received 
letters  of  naturalization  from  the  sovereigns  for  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
and  he  did  not  obtain  such  till  1505,  when  they  were  granted  to  him  as. 
preparatory  to  giving  him  the  command  in  conjunction  with  Pinzon. 

His  account  of  a  vaynge  made  by  him  in  1497,  therefore,  is  allied  to 
be  a  fabrication  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  discovery  of  Paria ;  or 
ratiier  it  ie  affirmed  that  he  has  divided  the  vojrage  which  he  actually  made 
^ith  Ojeda,  in  1499,  into  two ;  taking  a  number  of  incidents  from  hia  real 
voyage,  altering  them  a  littie,  and  enlarging  them  with  descriptions  of  tbo 
countries  and  people,  so  as  to  make  a  plausible  narrative,  which  he  gives 
as  a  distinct  voyage  ;  and  antedating  his  departure  to  1497,  so  as  to  make 
himgelf  appear  the  first  discoverer  of  Paria. 

In  support  of  this  charge  various  coincklenccs  have  been  pointed  out 
between  his  voyage  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1497,  and  that  ^srribcd  m 
his  first  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  1499.  These  coincidences  aro 
with  respect  to  places  visited,  transactions  and  batties  with  the  natiwi^ 
and  Uie  niunber  of  Indians  carried  to  Spain  and  sold  as  slaves. 

But  the  credibility  of  this  voyage  has  been  pat  to  a  atraugdr  test, 
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Ibout  160j  a  stiit  was  institiited  against  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Doo 
i/iego,  son  bod  heir  of  Colomboa,  for  the  government  of  certain  parts  of 
Terra  Firma,  and  for  a  share  in  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  comform* 
aUy  to  the  capitulations  made  between  the  sovereigns  and  his  father.  It 
was  the  ol^oct  of  the  crown  to  disprove  the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paria 
and  the  pearl  islands  by  Columbus ;  as  it  was  maintained,  that  unless  he 
had  discovered  them,  the  claim  of  his  heir  with  respect  to  them  would  be 
of  no  validity. 

In  the  course  of  this  suit,  a  particular  examination  of  witnesses  took 
place  in  1612-13  ip  the  fiscal  court.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  other  persons,  were  interrogated  on  oath ;  that  voyager  having 
been  the  first  to  visit  the  coast  of  Paria  after  Columbus  had  left  it,  and  that 
within  a  ve/y  few  months.  The  interrogatories  of  these  witnesses,  and 
their  replies,  are  still  extant,  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  in  a 
packet  of  papers  entitled  Papers  belonging  to  the  admiral  Don  Luis 
Colon,  about  the  conservation  of  his  privileges,  from  ann.  1515  to  1564.*' 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has  two  several  copies  of  these  interroga- 
tories lying  before  him.  One  made  by  the  late  historian  Mufioz,  and  the 
other  nmde  in  1826,  and  signed  by  Don  Jose  de  la  Higuera  y  Lara,  keeper 
of  the  general  archives  of  the  Indies  in  Seville.  In  the  course  of  this  tes- 
timony,  the  fact  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage 
of  14'J9,  appears  manifest,  first  from  the  depositi<»i  of  Ojeda  himself. 
The  following  are  the  words  of  the  record :  In  this  voyage  which  this 
said  witness  made,  he  took  with  him  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  Morego  Ve»« 
puche  [Amerigo  Vespucci]  and  other  pilots."*  Secondly,  from  the  coin- 
cidence of  many  ports  of  the  narrative  of  Vespucci  with  events  in  this 
voyage  of  Ojeda.  Among  these  coincidences,  one  is  particularly  striking. 
Vespucci,  in  his  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  also  in  that  to  Ren6  oi 
Sodcrini,  says,  that  his  ships  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma, 
stopped  at  Hispaniola,  where  they  remained  about  two  months  and  a  half^ 
procuring  provisions,  during  which  time,  he  adds, we  had  many  perils 
and  troubles  with  the  very  Christians  who  were  in  that  island  with  Colum- 
bus, and  I  believe  through  envy.f 

*  En  este  viageqne  este  dicho  testSgo  hizo  tnijo  consigo  a  Jaan  de  laC'OMi* 
pOoto,  e  Morego  Vespache,  e  otroe  pilotos. 

t  Per  la  neceasita  del  mantenimento  fbmmo  all'  Isola  d*Antiglia  (Hiapaniola) 
^.ho  €  qiiesta  che  dewoperse  Cristoval  Colombo  pid  anni  fa,  dove  facemmo  moltd 
ttantenimento,  e  stemmo  due  metd  e  17  Kiorni ;  dove  |>a&Himmo  moti  perjouU  « 
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Now  it  ih  wen  known  that  Ojeda  paMed  some  time  on  the  western  en4 
of  the  island  victualing  his  ships ;  and  that  serious  dissensions  took  place 
between  him  and  the  Spaniards  in  those  parts,  and  the  party  sent  hj  Co- 
lumbus under  Roldan  to  keep  a  watch  upon  his  movements.  If  then 
Vespucci,  as  is  stated  upon  oath,  really  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voysge, 
the  inference  appears  almost  irresistible,  that  he  had  not  made  the  previous 
voyage  of  1497,  for  the  fact  would  have  been  well  known  to  Qjeda ;  he 
would  have  considered  Vespucci  as  the  original  discoverer,  and  wonM 
have  had  no  motive  for  depriving  hhn  of  the  merit  of  it,  to  give  it  to  Co- 
lumbus, with  whom  Ojeda  was  not  upon  friendly  terms. 

Ojeda,  however,  expressly  declares  that  the  coast  had  been  discovered 
by  Columbus.  On  behig  asked  how  he  knew  the  fact,  he  replied,  because 
he  saw  the  chart  of  the  country  discovered,  which  Columbus  sent  at  the 
time  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  he  came  off  immediately  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  found  what  was  therein  set  down  as  discovered  by  the 
admiral  was  correct.'*' 

Another  witness,  Bemaldo  de  Haro,  states  that  he  had  been  with  the 
admiral,  and  had  written  (or  rather  copied)  a  letter  for  the  admiral  to  the 
king  and  queen,  designating,  in  an  accompanying  sea-chait,  the  oonnes 
and  steerings  and  winds  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  Paria ;  and  that  this 
witness  had  heard  that  from  this  chart  others  had  been  made,  and  that 
Pedro  Alonzo  NiHo  and  Ojeda,  and  others,  who  had  since  visited  these 
countries,  had  been  guided  by  the  same.f 

Francisco  de  Molares,  one  of  the  best  and  Ihost  crediUe  of  all  the 

cravagli  con  U  medesimi  christiani  que  in  questa  isola  stavanno  cd  Colocabo 
(credo  per  invidia.)    Letter  of  Vespucci — Edit,  of  Canovai. 

*  Pregantado  corao  lo  aabe ;  d\jo— que  lo  sabe  porqoe  vi6  este  teatigo  b 
figura  que  el  dicho  Almirante  al  dicho  tiempo  embi6  aCastilla  al  Rey  e  Reyaa 
Dueatroa  Senorea,  de  lo  que  habia  deacubierto,  y  porqite  estc  teatigo  loego  vino  a 
deacobrir  y  halld  que  era  verdad  lo  que  dicho  tienc  que  el  dicho  Almirante  de- 
acubrio.    M.S.    Froceaa  of  D.  Diego  Colon,  pregunta  2. 

t  E^te  teatigo  escrivid  iina  carta  que  el  Almirante  eacriviera  al  Rey  a 
Reyna  N.  N.  S.  S.  haciendo  lea  saber  laa  perlaa  e  coeaa  que  habia  hallado,  j  la 
rrobi6  eenalado  con  la  dicha  carta,  en  una  carta  de  marear,  loe  mm  boa  y  vieutof 
por  donde  habia  liegado  a  la  Paria,  e  que  eate  teatigo  oy6  decir  como  pr. 
aquclia  carte  ae  babian  hecho  otraa  e  por  ellaa  babian  venido  Pedro  Alooif 
Merino  [Nino]  e  Ojeda  e  otroa  que  defines  ban  ido  i  aquellaa  partes.  Uen, 
pregQRta  9. 
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pilntA,  testified  that  he  saw  a  sea-cfaart  which  Cohimbns  had  made  of  thi 
ef«8t  of  Paria,  and  }je  believed  that  all  governed  thetnsehes  by  it,* 

Nameroos  witnesses  in  this  process  testify  to  the  fact  that  Park  was 
first  discovered  by  Olombus.  Las  Casas,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
counting  them,  sa3rs  that  the  fiict  was  established  by  twenty-five  eye-wit- 
Desses  and  sixty  ear-witnesses.  Many  of  them  testify  also  that  the  coast 
muth  of  Paria,  and  that  extending  west  of  the  island  of  Margarita,  away 
to  Venezuela,  which  Vespucci  states  to  have  been  discovered  by  himself 
in  1497,  was  now  first  discovered  by  Ojeda,  and  had  never  before  been 
visited  either  by  the  admiral    or  any  other  Christian  whatever." 

AloDXo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal  says  that  all  the  voyages  oi  discovery 
which  were  made  to  the  Terra  Firma,  were  made  by  persons  who  had 
sailed  with  the  admiral,  or  been  benefited  by  his  instructions  and  directions, 
following  the  course  he  had  laid  down  ;f  and  the  same  is  testified  by  many 
Dther  pilots  and  mariners  of  reputation  and  experience. 

It  would  be  a  singular  circumstance,  if  none  of  these  witnesses,  man} 
of  whom  must  have  sailed  in  the  same  squadron  with  Vespucci  along  this 
coast  in  1499,  should  have  known  that  he  bad  discovered  and  explored  it  two 
years  previously.  If  that  had  really  been  the  case,  what  motive  could  he 
oave  for  concealing  the  fact  ?  and  why,  if  they  knew  it,  shoukl  tliey  not 
proclaim  it  7  Vespucci  states  bis  voyage  in  1497  to  have  been  made  with 
four  caravels ;  that  they  returned  in  October,  1498,  and  that  he  sailed 
again  with  two  caravels  in  May,  1499,  (the  date  of  Ojeda's  departure.) 
Many  of  the  mariners  woukl  therefore  have  been  present  in  both  voyages. 
Why,  too,  should  Ojeda  and  the  other  pilots  guide  themselves  by  the 
charts  of  Columbus,  when  they  had  a  man  on  board  so  learned  in  nautical 
science,  and  who,  from  his  own  recent  observations,  was  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  coast  ?  Not  a  word,  however,  is  mentioned  of  the  voy* 
age  and  discovery  of  Vespucci  by  any  of  the  pilots,  though  every  other 
voyage  and  discovery  is  cited ;  nor  does  there  even  a  seaman  appear  who 
has  accompanied  him  in  his  asserted  voyage. 

*  Procev  of  D.  Diego  Colon,  Preganta  10. 

f  Que  en  todos  los  viages  que  algooos  hicieron  descubriendo  en  la  dicha 
tiem,  ivan  perwnas  que  ovieron  oavegado  con  el  dicho  Alm.'rante,  y  a  ellot 
moflirb  machas  cosav  de  marear,  y  elloa  por  imitacton  €  indostria  del  dicho  Ai« 
mirante  las  uprendian  y  aprendieron,  e  seguendo  ag^.  que  el  dicho  Almiranu 
les  habia  inoatrado,  hicieron  los  viages  que  descnbrieron  en  la  Tierra  Firma. 
Pmoeai,  Pregunta  10. 
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Another  strong  dronmBtanoe  against  tiie  reality  of  this  v^jnge  u,  that 
it  was  not  brought  forward  in  tliis  trial  to  defeat  the  daiins  of  the  beifs  of 
Colombus.  Vespucci  states  the  vq3rage  to  liave  been  undertaken  witli  the 
knowledge  and  countenance  of  king  Ferdinand ;  it  must,  therefore,  have 
oecn  avowed  and  notorious.  Vespucci  was  Kving  at  Seville  in  i608,  at 
4ie  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  and  for  four  y^^rs  afterward, 
9  saliiried  servant  of  the  crown.  Many  of  the  pilots  and  mariners  diusi 
nave  been  at  hand,  who  sailed  with  him  in  his  pretended  enterprise.  Tf 
this  voyage  had  once  been  proved,  it  would  completely  have  settled  the 
question,  as  far  as  concerned  the  coast  of  Paria,  in  favor  of  the  crown. 
Yet  no  testimony  appears  ever  to  have  been  taken  from  Vespucci  while 
living ;  and  when  the  interrogatories  were  made  in  the  fiscal  oouil  in 
1612-13,  not  one  of  his  seamen  is  brought  up  to  give  evidence.  A  voy* 
age  BO  important  in  its  nature,  and  so  essential  to  the  question  m  disputa, 
is  not  even  alluded  to,  while  useless  pains  are  taken  to  wrest  evkieaoa 
from  the  voyage  of  Ojeda,  undertaken  at  a  subsequent  period. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  Vespucci  coounenoes  faia 
first  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  1600,  within  a  month  after  his  retniii 
from  the  voyage  he  had  actually  made  to  Paria,  and  apologizes  for  his  kng 
silence,  by  saying  that  nothing  had  occurred  worthy  of  mention,  e  gun 
tempo  che  non  ho  scritto  a  vostra  magnifizensa,  e  non  lo  lia  causato  akra 
cosa  ne  nessuna  salvo  non  mi  essere  occorso  cosa  degna  di  memoria,")  and 
proceeds  «agerly  to  tell  him  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed  in  the  expedi- 
tion from  which  he  had  but  just  returned.  It  would  be  l  singular  forgets 
fulness  to  say  that  nothing  had  occurred  of  importance,  i  i  he  had  made  a 
previous  voyage  of  eighteen  months  in  1497-8  to  this  newly-discovered 
world  ;  and  it  would  be  ahnost  equally  strange  that  he  should  not  make 
the  slightest  allusion  to  it  in  this  letter. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  author  to  examine  this  questkm  dtspas- 
8k>nately ;  and  after  considering  the  statements  and  arguments  advaneed 
on  either  side,  he  cannot  resist  a  conviction,  that  the  voyage  stated  to  hmm 
been  made  in  1497  did  not  take  place,  and  that  Vespucci  has  no  title  lo 
the  first  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paria. 

The  question  is  extremely  perplexing  from  the  difficulty  of  asagning 
sufficient  motives  for  so  gross  a  deception.  When  Vespucci  wrote  bis 
letters  there  was  no  doubt  entertained  but  that  Columbus  had  discovered 
the  main-land  in  his  first  voyage ;  Cuba  being  always  conskleml  the  eg^ 
tremity  of  Asia,  until  circumnavigated  in  1608.  Vespucci  may  have  sup- 
posed Brazil  Paria^  %nd  the  rest  of  that  coast,  part  of  a  distinct  conHnent 
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and  have  been  anzioas  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  fiune  of  its  diso^vmr. 
li  has  heen  asserted,  that,  on  his  return  from  his  Toyage  to  the  Braiik,  ha 
prepared  a  maritime  chart,  in  which  he  gave  his  name  to  that  part  of  the 
main-land  ;  but  this  assertion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  substantiated.  It 
would  rather  seem  that  his  name  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  continent 
by  others,  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his  supposed  merit,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing rpad  his  own  account  of  his  voyages.* 

It  is  singular  that  Fernando,  the  acm  of  Columbus,  in  his  bio^naphy  of 
his  father,  should  bring  no  charge  against  Vespucci  of  endeavoring  vo  sup* 
plant  the  admiral  in  this  discovery.  Herrera  has  been  cited  as  the  first  to 
bring  the  accusation,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  first  published  in  1601, 
and  has  been  much  criticised  in  consequence,  by  the  advocated  of  Ves- 
pucci, as  making  the  charge  on  his  mere  assertion.  But,  in  fact,  Herrera 
did  but  copy  what  he  found  written  by  Las  Casas,  who  had  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  fiscal  court  lying  before  him,  and  was  moved  to  indignation 
against  Vespucci,  by  what  he  considered  proofs  of  great  imposture. 

It  Ijas  been  suggested  that  Vespucci  was  instigated  to  this  deceptio-j 
at  the  time  when  he  was  seeking  employment  in  the  colonial  service  of 

*  The  firit  soggestion  of  the  name  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Latin  work 
already  cited,  published  in  St.  Diez,in  Lorraine,  in  1507,  in  which  was  inserted 
the  letter  of  Vespucci  to  king  Ren^.  The  author,  after  speaking  of  the  other 
three  parts  of  the  world,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  recommends  that  the  fourth 
■hall  be  called  Amerigo,  or  America,  after  Vespucci,  whom  he  imagined  its 
diacoverei 

Note  to  the  Revised  Edition,  1848. — Humboldt,  in  his  Ex  amen  Critiqitk, 
l)ublished  in  Paris,  in  1837,  says:  "  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  discover,  very 
recently,  the  name  and  the  literary  relations  of  the  mysterious  personage  who  (in 
1507)  was  the  first  to  propose  the  name  of  America  to  designate  the  new  conti- 
nent, and  who  concealed  himself  under  the  Grecianized  name  of  Hylacomylas." 
He  then,  by  a  long  and  ingenious  investigation,  shows  that  the  real  name  of  this 
perKmage  was  Martin  WaldseemQller,  of  Fribourg,  an  eminent  cosmographer, 
patronized  by  Reni,  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  who  no  doubt  put  in  his  hands  the  letter 
received  by  him  from  Amerigo  Vespucci.  The  geographical  works  of  Waldsee- 
mfiUer,  under  the  assumed  nnme  of  Hylacomylas,  had  a  wide  circulation,  went 
through  repeated  editions,  and  propagated  the  use  of  the  name  America  through- 
out the  world.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  application  of  the 
name  was  in  any  wise  suggested  by  Amerigo  VespnocL  It  appean  to  have  breu 
birelT  ffiatuitoas  on  the  part  of  WaldseemftUsr. 
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dpain;  aiid  that  he  did  it  to  conciliate  the  bishop  Fouseca,  jvfao  wu 
desirous  of  any  thing  thdt  might  injure  the  interests  of  Colambiis.  In 
corroboration  >f  this  opinion,  the  patronage  is  cited  which  was  ever  shewn 
by  Fonseca  to  Vespucci  and  his  family.  This  is  not,  however,  a  satkHao- 
tory  reason,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bishop  ever  made  any  ase  of 
the  fabrication.  Perhaps  some  other  means  might  be  found  of  acconnting 
for  this  spurious  narration,  without  implicating  the  venuaty  of  VespoccL 
It  may  have  been  the  blunder  of  some  editor,  or  the  interpohtioii  of  some 
book-maker,  eager,  as  in  the  case  of  Trivigiani  with  the  manuscripts  of 
Peter  Aiaityr,  to  gather  together  disjointed  materials,  and  fiibricate  a  work 
to  gratify  the  prevalent  passicm  of  the  day. 

In  the  various  editions  of  the  ietters  of  Vespucci,  the  groesest  variations 
and  inconsistencies  in  dates  will  be  found,  evidently  the  errors  of  hasty  and 
careless  publishers.  Several  of  these  have  been  corrected  by  the  modern 
authors  who  have  inserted  these  letters  in  their  works.*  The  same  dis- 
regard to  exactness  which  led  to  these  blunders,  may  have  produced  the 
interpolation  of  this  voyage,  garbled  out  of  the  letters  of  Vespucci  and  the 
accounts  of  other  voyagers.  This  is  merely  suggested  as  a  possible  mode 
of  accounting  for  what  appears  so  decidedly  to  be  a  fabrication,  yet  which 
we  are  loth  to  attribute  to  a  man  of  the  good  sense,  the  character,  and  the 
reputed  merit  of  Vespucci. 

After  all,  this  is  a  question  more  of  curiosity  than  of  real  moment, 
although  it  is  one  of  those  perplexing  points  about  which  grave  men  will 
continue  to  write  weary  volumes,  until  the  subject  acquires  a  fictitious 
importance  from  tlie  mountain  of  controversy  heaped  upon  it  It  has 
become  a  questiou  of  local  pride  with  the  literati  of  Florence ;  and  they 
emulate  each  ether  with  patriotic  zeal,  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  their 

•  An  instance  of  these  errors  may  be  cited  in  the  edition  of  the  letter  « 
Araerigo  Vespooci  to  king  Ren^,  inserted  by  GrinaBos  in  his  Noma  Orbis,  in 
.^532.  In  this  Vespucci  is  made  to  stale  that  he  sailed  from  Cadii  May  90, 
MCCcCXCVII.  (1497,)  that  he  was  eighteen  months  absent,  and  retvned  la 
Cadiz  October  15,  MCCGCXCIX.  (1499.)  which  would  constitiite  an  absm 
of  29  months.  He  states  his  departure  from  Cadiz,  on  his  second  vojrage.  Son- 
day,  May  11th,  MCCCCLXXXIX.  (1489,)  which  woold  *iave  made  his  secomi 
yoyage  precede  his  first  by  eight  years.  If  we  sobstitute  1499  for  1469,  tfaa 
departure  on  his  second  voyage  would  still  precede  his  return  from  hii  6tA  ky 
Sve  mouths.  Canovai,  in  his  edition,  has  altered  the  date  rf  the  first  rem  Is 
1488,  to  limit  the  voyage  to  eighteen  months. 
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disdnguii^lied  countrpnan.  This  zeal  is  laudable  when  kept  within  pit>pef 
limits :  bat  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  them  have  so  far  been  heated 
by  controversy  as  to  become  irascible  against  the  very  memory  of  Colum- 
bus, and  to  seek  to  disparage  his  general  fame,  as  if  the  ruin  of  it  would 
add  any  thing  to  the  reputation  of  Vespucci.  This  is  discreditable  tc 
their  discernment  and  their  liberality ;  it  injures  their  cause,  and  shocks 
che  feelings  of  mankind,  who  will  not  willingly  see  a  name  like  that  of 
Columbus,  lightly  or  petulantly  assailed  in  the  course  of  these  literary 
contests.  It  is  a  name  consecrated  in  historv,  and  is  no  longer  the 
property  of  a  city,  or  a  state,  or  a  nation,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

Neither  should  those  who  have  a,  proper  sense  of  the  merit  of  Columbus 
put  any  part  of  his  great  renown  at  issue  upon  this  minor  dispute. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  the  discoverer  of  Paria,  was  a  question  of  mterest 
to  his  heirs,  as  a  share  of  the  government  and  revenues  of  that  country 
depended  upon  it ;  but  it  is  of  no  importance  to  his  fame.  In  fact,  the 
European  who  first  reached  the  mam-land  of  the  New  World  was  most 
probably  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice,  sailing  in  the  employ  of 
England.  In  1497  he  coasted  its  shores  from  Labrador  to  Florida ;  yet 
the  English  have  never  set  up  any  pretensions  on  his  account 

The  glory  of  Columbus  does  not  depend  upon  the  parts  of  the  country 
he  visited  or  the  extent  of  coast  along  which  he  sailed,  it  embraces  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  western  world.  With  respect  to  him,  Vespucci  is 
as  Yafiez  Pinzon,  Bastides,  Ojeda,  Cabot,  and  the  crowd  of  secondary 
discoverers,  who  foDowed  in  his  track,  and  explored  the  reahns  to  which 
he  had  led  the  way.  When  Columbus  first  touched  a  shore  of  the  New 
WotW,  even  though  a  frontier  island,  he  had  achieved  his  enterprises ;  he 
had  accomplished  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  fame :  the  great  problem  ot 
the  ocean  was  solved;  the  world  which  lay  beyond  its  ^^estem  waters  wns 
<fiscovered. 


No-  XL 

HABTIN  JLLONZO  PINZOIT. 

Iw  the  course  of  the  trial  in  the  fiscal  court,  between  Don  Diego  and  the 
Cfowu,  an  attempt  was  made  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  Columbus,  and  tc 
Mcnbe  the  success  of  the  great  enterprise  of  discovery  to  the  intdligenoe 
'         Vol.  til— 15» 
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aud  spirit  of  Martin  Alonxo  PmaoD.  It  was  the  interest  of  llie  ciown  tc 
do  so,  to  justify  itself  in  withholding  from  the  heirs  of  Colnmbos  the  eztem 
of  his  stipulated  reward.  The  examinations  of  witnesses  in  this  trial  wers 
made  at  variotis  times  and  places,  and  upon  a  set  of  interrogatories  {at- 
mally  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  fiscal.  They  took  place  upwards  of 
twenty  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied from  recollection. 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  interrogatories,  Arias  Perez  Pinzon,  son  of  Mar- 
dn  Alonzo,  declared,  that,  being  once  in  Rome  witli  his  father  on  couk- 
mercial  aflkirs,  before  the  time  of  the  discovery,  they  had  frequent  oonTer- 
lations  with  a  person  learned  in  cosmography  who  was  in  the  service  of 
Pope  Innocent  VUI,  and  that  being  in' the  library  of  the  pope,  this  persoa 
showed  them  many  manuscripts,  from  one  of  which  his  &ther  gatbeied 
intimation  of  these  new  lands ;  for  there  was  a  passage  by  an  historian  at 
old  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  which  said, "  Navigate  the  Mediteiranean  Sea 
to  the  end  of  Spain  and  thence  towards  the  setting  sun,  in  a  direction 
between  north  and  south,  until  ninety-five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  yoa 
will  find  the  land  of  Cipango,  fertile  and  abundant,  and  equal  in  greatness 
to  Africa  and  Europe."  A  copy  of  this  writing,  he  added,  his  father 
brought  from  Rome  with  an  intention  of  going  in  ~  search  of  that 
land,  and  frequently  expressed  such  determination ;  and  that,  when  Co 
iumbus  came  to  Palos  with  his  project  of  discovery,  Martin  Alonao  PSa- 
zon  showed  him  the  manuscript,  and  ultimately  gave  it  to  \um  just  belbn 
they  sailed. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  manuscript,  of  which  Alias  Pens 
gives  so  vague  an  account  from  recollection^  bat  which  he  appears  to 
think  the  mam  thing  that  prompted  Columbus  to  his  undertaking,  was  oo 
other  than  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  which,  at  that  time,  existed  in  mana- 
■cript  in  most  of  the  Italian  libraries.  Martin  Alonzo  was  evidently  ac- 
quainted with  the  woric  of  the  Venetian,  and  it  would  appear,  from  varioos 
circumstances,  that  Columbus  had  a  copy  of  it  with  him  in  his  voyages, 
which  may  have  been  the  manuscript  above  mentioned.  Columbus  bad 
long  before,  however,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  work,  if  not  by  actual  in- 
spection, at  least  through  his  correspondence  with  Toscanelli  in  1474  and 
had  derived  from  it  all  the  light  it  was  capable  of  furnishing,  before  he 
ever  came  to  Palos.  It  is  questionable,  also,  whether  the  visit  of  Mtrtifl 
Alonzo  to  Rome,  was  not  after  his  mind  had  been  heated  by  converwtiMi 
•vi^h  Columbus  in  the  convent  of  La  Rahiiia.  The  testimooy  of  Ariaf 
Perez  is  so  worded  as  to  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  the  vint  wib  qoC  ii  tht 
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vary  yeai  prior  to  the  discovery :  "  fue  el  dicho  sn  padre  Rotoa  aquel 
dicho  afio  anted  que  fuese  a  descubrir."  Arias  PeTez  always  mentions  the 
manuscript  as  having  been  imparted  to  Columbus,  after  he  had  come  te 
Pales  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  on  the  discovery. 

Certain  witnesses  who  were  examined  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and 
to  whom  specific  interrogatories  were  put,  asserted,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  a  note  to  this  work,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  and  his  brothers,  Columbus  would  have  turned  back  for  Spain, 
after  having  run  seven  or  eight  hundred  leagues  *,  being  disheartened  at 
not  finding  land,  and  dismayed  by  the  mutiny  and  menaces  of  his  crew. 
This  is  stated  by  two  or  three  as  from  personal  knowledge,  and  by  others 
from  hearsay.  It  is  said  especially  to  have  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber. On  this  day,  according  to  the  journal  of  Columbus,  he  had  some 
conversation  with  Martin  Alonzo,  who  was  anxious  that  they  should  stand 
more  to  the  southwest.  The  admiral  refused  to  do  so,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  angry  words  may  have  passed  between  them.  Various 
disputes  appear  to  have  taken  place  between  Columbus  and  his  colleagues 
respecting  their  route,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  land ;  in  one  or  twc 
instances  he  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  altered  his  course,  but  in  genera, 
he  was  inflexible  in  standing  to  the  west.  The  Pinzons  also,  in  aJl  proba- 
bility, exerted  their  influence  in  quelling  the  murmurs  of  their  townsmen 
and  encouraging  them  to  proceed,  when  ready  to  rebel  against  Columbus. 
These  circumstances  may  have  become  mixed  up  in  the  vague  recollec- 
tions of  the  seamen  who  gave  the  foregoing  extravagant  testimony,  and 
who  were  evidently  disposed  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  Pinzons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Columbus.  They  were  in  some  measure  prompted  also  in  their 
replies  by  the  written  interrogatories  put  by  order  of  the  fiscal,  which  spe- 
cified the  conversations  said  to  have  passed  between  Columbus  and  the 
Pinzons,  and  notwithstanding  these  guides  they  differed  widely  in  their 
statements,  and  ran  into  many  absurdities.  In  a  manuscript  record  in  pos- 
session of  the  Pinzon  family,  I  have  even  read  the  assertion  of  an  old  sea- 
man, that  Columbus,  in  his  eagerness  to  compel  the  Pinzons  to  turn  back 
to  Spain,  fired  upcn  their  ships,  but,  they  continuing  on,  he  was  obliged 
to  foMow,  and  within  two  days  afterwards  discovered  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niofd. 

ft  is  evident  the  old  sailor,  if  he  really  spoke  conscientiously,  mingled 
in  his  doudy  remembrance  the  disputes  in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage, 
about  altering  their  course  to  the  southwest,  and  the  desertion  of  Martin 
Akiozo,  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  Lucayos  and  Cuba,  when. 
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after  parting  company  with  the  admiral,  he  made  the  iakiid  o£  Hi^ 
D'ola. 

The  witness  most  to  be  depended  upon  as  to  these  points  of  inqairr,  e 
the  physician  of  Palos,  Garcia  Fernandez,  a  man  of  education,  who  sailed 
witli  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  as  steward  of  his  ship,  and  of  course  was 
present  at  all  the  c-onversations  which  passed  between  the  commanders 
He  testifies  that  Martin  Alonzo  urged  Columbus  to  stand  more  to  the 
southwest,  and  that  the  admiral  at  length  complied,  but,  finding  no  land  in 
hat  direction,  they  turned  again  to  the  west ;  a  statement  which  com- 
pletely coincides  with  the  journal  of  Columbus.  He  adds  that  the  admiral 
cx)ntinually  comforted  and  animated  Martin  Alonzo,  and  all  others  in  hia 
company.  (Siempre  los  consolaba  el  dicho  Almirante  esforzandolos  al 
dicho  Martin  Alonzo  e  k  todoe  los  que  en  su  compania  iban.)  When  the 
physician  was  specifically  questioned  as  to  the  conversations  pretended  to 
have  passed  between  the  conunanders,  in  which  Columbus  expressed  a 
desire  to  turn  back  to  Spain,  he  referred  to  the  preceding  statement,  as  the 
only  answer  he  had  to  make  to  these  interrogatories. 

The  extravagant  testimony  before  mentioned  appears  never  to  haT€ 
had  any  weight  with  the  fiscal ;  and  the  accurate  historian  Moflox,  who 
extracted  all  these  points  of  evidence  from  tho  papers  of  the  lawsuit,  has 
not  deemed  them  worthy  of  mention  in  his  work.  As  these  matters,  how- 
ever, remain  on  record  in  tlie  archives  of  the  Indies,  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  Pinzon  family,  in  both  of  which  I  have  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
inspecting  tliem,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  these  few  observa- 
tions on  the  subject ;  lest,  in  the  rage  for  research,  they  might  hercaftei 
be  drawn  forth  as  a  new  discovery,  on  the  strength  of  which  to  impoga 
the  merits  of  Columbus. 


No.  XIL 

RUMOk  OF  THB  PILOT  SAID  TO  HAVB  DlfCD  IH  THB  HOUSB  Of 
COLUMBUS. 

Among  the  various  attempts  to  injure  Columbus  by  those  who  were 
envious  of  his  fame,  was  one  intended  to  destroy  all  hia  merit  as  ao  origi 
nal  discoverer.  It  was  said  that  he  had  received  information  of  the  exui- 
ence  of  land  in  the  western  parts  o^  the  ocean  from  a  tempest-tocieil  pike 
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who  had  been  diirai  diere  by  violent  easteriy  winds,  and  who,  on  h's 
letorn  to  Europe,  had  died  in  the  bouse  of  Col  ambus,  leaving  in  his  poe 
besskm  the  chart  and  journal  of  his  voyage,  by  which  he  was  guided  to 
hi$  discovery. 

This  story  was  first  noticed  by  Oviedo,  a  contemporary  of  Columbus 
in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  published  in  1636.  He  mentions  it  as  a 
rumor  circulating  among  the  vulgar,  without  foundation  in  truth. 

Fernando  Lopez  de  Gomara  first  brought  it  forward  against  Columbus. 
In  his  history  of  the  Indies,  published  in  1562,  he  repeats  the  rumor  in  the 
vaguest  terms,  manifestly  from  Oviedo,  but  without  the  contradiction  given 
to  it  by  that  author.  He  says  that  the  name  and  country  of  tue  pilot  were 
unknown,  some  terming  him  an  Andalusian,  sailing  between  the  Canaries 
and  Madeira,  others  a  Biscayan,  trading  to  England  and  France ;  and 
others  a  Portuguese,  voyatring  between  Lisbon  and  Mina,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  He  expresses  equal  uncertainty  whether  the  pilot  brought  the 
caravel  to  Portugal,  to  Madeira,  or  to  one  of  the  Azores.  The  only  point 
on  which  the  circulators  of  the  rumor  agreed  was,  that  he  died  in  the 
house  of  Columbus.  Gomara  adds  that  by  this  event  Columbus  was  led 
to  undertake  his  voyage  to  the  new  countries.* 

The  other  early  historians  who  mention  Columbus  and  his  voyages, 
and  were  his  contemporaries,  viz.  Sabellicus,  Peter  Martyr,  Gustiniani, 
Bermddez,  commonly  called  the  curate  of  los  Palacioe,  Las  Casas,  Fer- 
nando, the  son  of  the  admiral,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  a  voyage  of 
Columbos,  translated  from  the  Italian  into  Latin  by  Madrignano,f  are  all 
silent  in  regard  to  this  report 

Benzoni,  whose  history  of  the  New  World  was  published  in  1666, 
repeats  the  story  from  Gomara,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary ;  but  de- 
cidedly expresses  his  opinion,  that  Gomara  had  mingled  up  much  falsehood 
with  some  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the  fame  of  Columbus, 
through  jealousy  that  any  one  but  a  Spaniard  should  enjoy  the  honor  o' 
the  discovery.^ 

*  Gomara,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap.  14. 

t  Navigatio  Chri^tophori  ColamM,  Madrignano  Interprete.  It  is  contained 
m  a  ooUectioQ  oi  voyages  called  Novua  Orbis  Reg^onum,  edition  of  1555,  but 
was  oiriginaUy  published  in  Italian  as  written  by  Montalbodo  Francanxano  (ot 
Fiancapano  de  Montaldo),  in  a  collection  of  voyages  entitled  Noovo  Mondo, 
.n  Vieenza,  1507. 

t  Girolamo  Benxoni,  Hist  del  Nuevo  Mondo,  Kb.  i.  fo.  19.    In  Venetm, 
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AcoBta  notices  the  ciremnstance  slightly  in  his  NataraJ  and  MonJ  His 
lory  of  the  Indies,  published  in  1591,  and  takes  it  evidently  from  GooHii.* 

Mariana,  in  his  history  of  Spain,  published  in  1692,  also  mentkos  it 
but  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  derives  his  information  manifeatl| 
from  Gomara.f 

Herrera,  who  published  his  history  of  the  Indies  in  1601,  takes  do 
notice  of  che  story.  In  not  noticing  it,  he  may  be  considered  as  rejecting 
it ;  for  he  is  distinguished  for  his  minuteness,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  Gomara's  history,  which  he  expressly  contradicts  on  a  point  of  con- 
8iderable  interest.^ 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a  native  of  Cnsco  in  Peru,  revived  the  tale  with 
very  mmute  particulars,  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Incas,  published  in 
1609.  He  tells  it  smoothly  and  circumstantially ;  fixes  the  date  nf  the 
occurrence  1484,  •*  one  year  more  or  less  states  the  ame  of  the  unfor- 
tunate pilot,  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Huelva ;  the  destination  of  his  vessel, 
from  the  Canaries  to  Madeira ;  and  the  unknown  land  to  which  they  were 
driven,  the  island  of  HiHpaniola.  The  pilot,  he  says,  hinded,  took  an  alti- 
tude, and  wrote  an  account  of  all  he  saw,  and  all  that  had  occurred  in  the 
voyage.  He  then  took  in  wood  and  water,  and  set  out  to  seek  bis  way 
home.  He  succeeded  in  returning,  but  the  voyage  was  long  and  tempes- 
tuous, and  twelve  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  out  of  seventeen,  the  origi- 
nal number  of  the  crew.  The  five  survivors  arrived  at  Teroera,  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Columbus,  but  all  died  in  his  boose  in 
consequence  of  the  hardships  they  had  sustained ;  the  pilot  was  the  last 
that  died,  leaving  his  host  heir  to  his  papers.  Colnmbus  kept  them  pro- 
foundly secret,  and  by  pursuing  the  route  therein  prescribed,  ohtainpd  the 
credit  of  discovering  the  New  World.} 

Huch  are  the  material  points  of  the  circumstantial  relation  famished 
by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  eveoL 
In  K'swrd  to  authority,  he  recollects  to  have  heard  the  story  when  he  was 
a  child,  as  a  subject  of  conversation  between  his  father  and  the  neighbore, 
and  tie  refers  to  the  histories  of  the  Indies,  by  Acosta  and  Gomara,  fat 
conhitnation.  As  the  conversations  to  which  he  listened,  must  have  takw 
place  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the  date  of  the  report,  there  had  bM 

*  Padre  Joseph  de  Aeosta,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  eap.  19. 
t  Joan  de  Mariana,  Hist.  Eapaiia,  lib.  zxri.  cap.  S. 
t  Herren,  Hist.  Ind.,  deead.  ii.  hb.  iii.  eap,  L 
^  Commenntanos  de  los  Incas,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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BuAeieiit  dine  for  the  vague  mniore  to  become  arranged  into  a  regular 
narrative,  and  thus  we  have  not  only  the  name,  country,  and  deatinatior. 
of  the  pilot,  but  also  tl.3  name  of  the  unknown  land  to  which  his  vessel 
was  driven. 

This  account  given  by  Grarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  has  been  adopted  by 
many  old  historians,  who  have  felt  a  coxifidence  in  the  peremptory  mannei 
in  which  he  relates  it,  and  in  the  authorities  to  whom  he  refers.*  Theee 
have  been  echoed  by  others  of  more  recent  date ;  and  thus  a  weighty 
charge  of  fraud  and  imposture  has  been  accumulated  against  Columbus, 
apparently  supported  by  a  crowd  of  respectable  accusers.  The  whole 
charge  is  to  be  traced  to  Gomara,  who  loosely  repeated  a  vague  rumor, 
without  noticing  the  pointed  contradiction  given  to  it  seventeen  years  be- 
fore, by  Oviedo,  an  ear-witness,  from  whose  book  he  appears  to  have  acta- 
•Ily  gathered  the  report 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Gomara  bears  the  character,  among  historiani^ 
of  inaccuiBcy,  and  of  great  credulity  in  adopting  unfounded  8torie8.f 

^  Names  of  hiscorians  who  either  adopted  this  story  in  detail,  or  the  ehaiiie 
Against  Colnmbiu,  drawn  from  it ; 

Bernardo  Aldrete,  Antigaedad  de  EJspana,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17,  p.  567. 
Roderigo  Caro,  Antiguedad,  lib.  lii.  cap.  76. 
Joan  de  Solorxano,  lud.  Jore,  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  cap  5. 
Fernando  Pizarro,  Varones  Dlost.  del  Naevo  Mondo,  cap.  2. 
Agostino  Tomiel,  Annal.  Sacr.,  torn,  i  ann.  Mond.,  1931,  No.  48. 
Pet.  Damarej  or  De  Mariz,  Dial.  iv.  de  Var.  Hiat.,  cap.  4. 
Gregorio  Garcia,  Grig,  de  los  Indios,  lib.  L  cap.  4,  §  1. 
Joan  de  Torqaemanda,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  1. 
John  Baptiate  Riccioli,  Geograf.  Reform.,  lib.  iii. 

To  this  list  of  old  authors  may  be  added  many  others  of  more  recent  date. 

t  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  Prertiitero,  Sevillano,  escribio  con  elegants 
estilo  acerca  de  las  coeas  de  las  Indies,  pero  dezandoee  IleVar  de  felsas  narra* 
cioncs."  Hijos  de  Sevilla,  Niimero  ii.  p.  42,  Let.  F.  The  same  is  stated  in 
Bibliorheca  Hiapana  Nova,  lib.  i.  p.  437. 

"  Bl  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara  escrivio  tantos  borrones  6  coeas  qae  no 
Ron  verdaderas,  de  qne  ha  hecho  mocbo  dano  a  machos  escritores  e  coroniatas, 
que  despoes  del  Gomara  ban  escrito  en  las  cosas  de  la  Naeva  Elspana  •  •  * 
es  porqoe  lea  ha  hecho  errar  el  Gomara.**  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Hist,  de  la 
Conqofst  de  la  Noeva  Eapaoa,  Fin  de  cap.  18. 

"  Tmia  Gomara  doctrina  y  estilo  *  •  *  pero  empleose  en  ordinar  dia- 
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ft  Is  mmftcesBsry  to  give  (iirdier  refiitatioii  to  this  charge,  60pocUI} 
,10  it  is  clear  fhaf.  Columbus  communicated  his  idea  of  discovery  to  Pkulo 
Toacaneili  of  Florence,  in  1474,  ten  years  previous  to  the  date  aasigned 
by  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega  for  this  occurrence. 


Na  Xra. 

MARTIK  BEHEM. 

This  abie  geographer  was  bom  in  Nuremburg,  in  Germany,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1430.  His  ancestors  were  from  the  dicle  of 
Pilsner,  in  Bohemia,  hence  he  is  called  by  some  writers  Martin  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  resemblance  of  his  own  name  to  that  of  the  country  of  has 
ancestors  frequently  occasions  a  confusion  in  the  appellation. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  he  studied  under  Philip  Bervalde  the 
elder,  and  by  others  under  John  MuUer,  otherwise  called  Regiomontanus, 
though  De  Murr,  who  has  made  diligent  inquiry  into  his  history,  discreditB 
both  assertions.  According  to  a  correspondence  between  Behem  and  his 
unde  discovered  of  late  years  by  De  Murr,  it  appears  that  the  early  part 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  commerce.  Some  have  given  him  the  crecht  of 
discovering  the  island  of  Fayal,  but  this  is  an  error,  arising  probably  from 
the  circumstance  that  Job  de  Huertar,  &ther-in-law  of  Behem,  cokmtaed 
that  island  in  1466. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Portugal  in  1481,  while  Alpbooso 
V  was  still  on  the  throne ;  it  is  certain  that  shortly  afterwards  he  was  in 
high  repute  for  his  science  in  the  court  of  Lisbon,  insomuch  tliat  he  was 
one  of  the  council  appointed  by  king  John  II  to  improve  the  art  uf  navi* 
gntion,  and  by  soipe  he  has  received  the  whole  credit  of  tlie  memorable 
service  rendered  to  commerce  by  that  council,  in  the  introductiou  of  the 
astrolabe  into  nautical  use. 

In  1484  king  John  sent  an  expedition  under  Diego  Cam  as  Barros 
calls  him,  Cano  according  to  others,  to  prosecute  discoveries  al'iog  tfas 

oemimiento  lo  que  hail6  escrito  por  mn  anteoesores,  y  did  credito  4  ^tnSm 
oo  solo  fiilsas  sino  inveriaimiles.''  Juan  Bautirta  Moioi,  Hisi  N  Msafe 
Prokigo,  p.  18. 
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coast  of  Africa.  In  this  expedition  Behem  sailed  as  cosmographer.  Tliey 
Cloned  the  equinoctial  line,  discovered  the  coast  of  Congo,  advanced  ta 
twenty-two  degrees  forty-five  minutes  of  south  latitude,*  and  erected  twc 
columns,  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  Portugal,  in  the  month  of 
the  river  Zagra,  in  Africa,  which  thence,  for  some  time,  took  the  name  of 
the  River  of  Columns.f 

For  the  services  rendered  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions,  it  it  said 
diat  Behem  was  knighted  by  king  John  in  1486,  though  no  mentioo  is 
made  of  such  a  circumstance  in  any  of  (he  contemporary  historians.  The 
principal  proof  of  his  having  received  this  mark  of  distinction,  is  his  having 
given  himself  the  title  on  his  own  globe  of  Eques  Lusitanus. 

In  1486  he  married  at  Fayal  the  daughter  of  Job  de  Huertar,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  remauied  there  for  some  few  years,  where  he  had  a  son 
named  Martin,  bom  in  1489.  During  his  residence  at  Lisbon  and  Fayal 
It  is  probable  the  acquaintance  took  place  between  him  and  Columbus,  to 
which  Herrera  and  others  allude ;  and  the  admural  may  have  heard  fitHn 
him  some  of  the  muKHS  drculatmg  in  the  idaiidB,  of  indications  of  western 
lands  floating  to  their  shores. 

In  1491  he  returned  to  Nuremburg  to  see  his  fiimily,  and  while  there, 
in  1492,  he  finished  a  terrestrial  globe,  considered  a  masterpiece  in  thoeo 
days,  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  principal  magistrates 
of  his  native  city. 

In  1498  he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
FayaL 

In  1494  king  John  11,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  him,  sent  him  to 
Flanders  to  his  natural  son  prince  George,  the  intended  heir  of  his  crown. 
In  the  course  of  his  voyage  Behem  was  captured  and  carried  to  England, 
where  he  remained  for  three  months  detained  by  illness.  Having  recovered, 
he  again  put  to  sea,  but  was  captured  by  a  corsair  and  carried  to  France. 
Having  ransomed  himself^  he  proceeded  to  Antwerp  and  Bruges,  but  re- 
turned almost  immediately  to  Portugal.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  it  is  supposed  he  remained  with  his 
fiunily  in  Fayal,  too  old  to  make  further  voyages.  In  1606  he  went  from 
Fayal  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died. 

The  assertion  that  Behem  had  discovered  the  western  wcNrld  previoiii 
to  Cnlninbns,  in  the  course  ol  the  voyage  with  Cam,  was  founded  oo  • 

•  Vascoooeka.  lib.  4.        t  Mnrr.  Notiee  sor  M.  Bdiaim. 
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misinterpretatioii  of  a  pamge  interpolated  in  the  ehromde  of  Hartnano 
Scbedel,  a  fymtcmpoTaiy  writer.  Tliia  passage  mentiona,  that  when 
voyagers  were  in  the  Sontfaera  Ocean  not  &r  from  the  coast,  and  had 
passed  the  line,  they  came  into  another  hemisphere,  where,  when  they 
looked  towards  the  east,  thdr  shadows  fell  towards  the  sooth,  on  their 
pght  hand ;  that  here  they  <fiscovered  a  new  world,  unknown  then, 
and  which  for  many  years  had  never  been  sought  except  by  the  Genoese^ 
and  by  them  tmsuccessfiilly. 

^  Hii  dao,  bono  deorom  anspicio,  mare  meridioDale  sulcantes,  a  Httora 
oon  longe  evagantes,  snperato  cirealo  eqninoetiali,  in  alteram  oiiiea 
except!  sunt  Ubi  ipsis  stantibns  orientem  Tersas,  nmlNa  ad  meridiam  et 
dextram  propciebatur.  Apera^  igitar  sua  industria,  aliom  orbem  hacl»> 
nus  nobis  incognitam  et  mnltls  annts,  a  nnllis  quam  Janoensibos,  Beet 
frnstra  temptttnm." 

These  lines  are  part  of  a  passage  which  it  is  said  is  interpolated  by  a 
different  hand,  in  the  original  manuscript  of  the  chronicle  of  Schedel.  De 
Morr  assures  us  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  German  translalm 
of  the  book  by  George  Alt,  which  was  finished  the  6th  October,  1498^ 
But  even  if  they  were,  they  relate  merely  to  the  discovery  which  Diego 
Cam  made  of  the  southern  hemisi^re,  previously  unknown,  and  of  tibe 
coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator,  all  which  appeared  like  a  new  worid, 
and  as  such  was  talked  of  at  ^  time. 

The  Genoese  alluded  to,  who  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  were 
Antonio  de  NoUe  with  Bartholomeo  his  brother,  and  Raphael  de  NoDe  his 
nephew.  Antonio  was  of  a  noble  family,  and,  for  some  di^[ust,  left  faia 
country  and  went  to  Lisbon  with  his  before-mentioned  relatives  In  two 
caraveb ;  sailing  whence  in  the  employ  of  Portugal,  they  <fi80overed  the 
ialand  of  St  Jago,  Slc.* 

This  interpolated  passage  of  Schedel  was  likewise  inserted  into  the 
woric  De  EuTopA  sub  Frederico  ID  of  iEneas  Silvius,  afterwardB  Pope 
Pius  II,  who  died  in  1464,  long  before  the  voyage  in  question.  The  nie- 
interpretation  of  the  passage  first  gave  rise  to  the  incorrect  assertioii  tint 
Wehem  had  discovered  the  New  World  prior  to  Columbus ;  as  if  it  were 
poerible  such  a  circumstance  could  have  happened  without  Behem's  laying 
claim  to  the  glory  of  the  discovery,  and  without  the  worid  immecfiately 
resoundfaig  with  so  important  an  event   Tbin  arror  had  been  adoftod  hf 

•  Barros.  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  LWmni,  1558. 
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▼triouH  authors  without  due  examination ;  some  of  whom  liad  likewise 
taken  from  Magellan  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  strait  which  goes 
by  his  name,  and  had  given  it  to  Behem.  The  error  was  too  palpable  to 
be  generally  prevalent,  but  was  suddenly  revived  in  the  year  1786  by  a 
French  gentleman  of  highly  respectable  character  of  the  name  of  Otto, 
then  resident  in  New-York,  who  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  tmder- 
took  to  establish  the  title  of  Behem  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
His  memoir  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  vol.  ii.,  for  1786,  article  No.  36,  and  has  been  copied  into 
the  journals  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  authorities  cited  by  M.  Otto  in  support  of  his  assertion  are  gene- 
rally fallacious,  and  for  the  most  part  given  without  particular  specification. 
His  assertion  has  been  diligently  and  satisfactorily  refuted  by  £k>n  Christo- 
vid  Cladera.* 

The  grand  proof  of  M.  Otto  is  a  globe  which  Behem  made  during  his 
residence  in  Nuremburg,  in  1492,  the  very  year  that  Columbus  set  out  on 
bis  first  voyage  of  discovery.  This  globe,  according  to  M.  Otto,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Nuremburg,  and  on  it  are  painted  aH  the  dis- 
coveries of  Behem,  which  are  so  situated  tiiat  they  can  be  no  other  than 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  the  straits  of  Magellan.  This  authority  staggered 
many,  and,  if  supported,  would  demolish  the  claims  of  Columbus. 

Unluckily  for  M.  Otto,  in  his  description  of  the  globe,  he  depended  on 
the  inspection  of  a  correspondent  The  globe  in  the  library  of  Nuremburg 
was  made  in  1620,  by  John  Schooner,  professor  of  mathematics,!  long 
after  the  discoveries  and  death  of  Columbus  and  Behem.  The  real  globe 
of  Behem,  made  bi  1492,  does  not  contain  any  of  the  islands  or  shores  of 
the  New  World,  and  thus  proves  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  witl 
them.  A  copy,  or  planisphere,  of  Behem's  globe  is  given  by  Cladcra 
Y:6  fnv^^gations. 

•  Invtistigacfames  Hurtoriuaa.  Madrid,  1794. 
t  Ciadera,  hive^  ita.  |k  116. 
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No.  XIV. 

YOTAOES  OF  THE  BOAKBIMAYIAKO. 

Stf  ANY  elaborate  dissertations  have  been  written  to  prove  tliat  disoovenei 
jeere  made  by  the  Scandinavians  on  the  northern  coast  of  America 
oefore  the  era  of  Columbus ;  but  the  subject  appears  still  U>  be  wrapped  in 
much  doubt  and  obscurity. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Norwegians,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
discovered  a  great  tract  of  land  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  which  they  called 
Grand  Iceland ;  but  this  has  been  pronounced  a  fabulous  tradition.  The 
most  plausible  account  is  one  given  by  Snorro  Sturleaon,  in  his  Saga  or 
Chronicle  of  King  Olaus.  According  to  this  writer,  one  Biora  of  Iceland 
sailing  to  Greenland  in  search  of  his  father,  from  whom  he  had  been  sept- 
rated  by  a  storm,  was  driven  by  tempestuous  weather  far  to  the  southwei^ 
until  he  came  in  sight  of  a  low  country,  covered  with  wood,  with  ao 
island  in  its  vicinity.  The  weather  becoming  favorable,  he  turned  to  the 
northeast  without  landing,  and  arrived  safe  at  Greenland.  His  account  of 
Jtie  country  he  had  beheld,  it  is  said,  excited  the  enterprise  of  Leif,  son  d 
Eric  Rauda  (or  Redhead),  the  first  settler  of  Greenland.  A  vessel  wv 
fitted  out,  and  Leif  and  Biom  departed  alone  in  quest  of  this  unknown 
land.  They  found  a  rocky  and  sterile  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Helleland ;  also  a  low  sandy  country  covered  with  wood,  to  which  thej 
gave  the  name  of  Markland;  and,  two  days  afterwards,  they  observed  a 
continuance  of  the  coast,  with  an  island  to  the  north  of  it  This  last  they 
described  as  fertile,  well  wooded,  producing  agreeable  fruits,  and  partieo- 
larly  grapes,  a  fruit  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  On  being 
informed  by  one  of  their  companions,  a  German,  of  its  qnalitiea  and  num, 
they  called  the  country,  from  it,  Vinland.  They  ascended  a  river,  weD 
stored  with  fish,  partici^arly  salmon,  and  came  to  a  lake  from  which  the 
river  took  its  origin,  where  they  passed  the  winter.  The  climate  appeared 
CO  them  mild  and  pleasant ;  being  accustomed  to  the  rigorous  cHmaffn  of 
the  north.  On  the  shortest  day,  the  sun  was  eight  hours  above  the  hori- 
Bon.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  country  was  about  the  4M 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  was  either  Newfoundland,  or  some  part  of  the 
eoast  of  North  America,  about  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.*  It  is  added  tint 

•  Fontei^  Northern  Voyages,  book  iL  ehap.  2. 
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tlie  relatives  ofXeif  made  several  voyages  to  VinlaDd ;  that  tbey  traded  wit> 
the  natives  for  fars;  and  that,  in  1121,  a  bishop  named  Gric  went  froir 
Greenland  to  Vinland  to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  From 
this  time,  says  Furster,  we  know  notliing  of  Vinland,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  that  the  tribe  which  still  exists  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland, 
and  which  is  so  different  from  the  other  savages  of  North  America,  both 
in  their  appearance  and  mode  of  living,  and  always  in  a  state  of  warfare 
with  the  Esquimaux  of  the  northern  coast,  are  descendants  of  thn  ancieni 
Normans. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  has  not  hod  the  means  of  tracing  this 
story  to  its  original  sources.  He  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  M.  Malte- 
Brun,  and  Mr.  Forster.  The  latter  extracts  it  fhmi  the  Saga  or  Chronicle 
of  Snorro,  who  was  bom  in  1 179,  and  wrote  in  1216 ;  so  that  his  accoant 
was  formed  long  after  the  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Forster  sajrs, 
the  facts  which  we  report  have  been  collected  from  a  great  number  of 
Icelandic  manuscripts,  and  transmitted  to  us  by  Torfsus  in  his  two  works 
entitled  Veteris  Grcenlandise  Descriptio,  Hafnia,  1706,  and  Historia  Win- 
laiM^  Antiqus,  Hafnia,  1706."  Forster  appears  to  have  no  doubt  of  the 
autiienticity  of  the  fiicts.  As  far  as  the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
had  experience  in  tracing  these  stories  of  early  discoveries  of  portions  of 
the  New  World,  he  has  generally  found  them  very  confident  deductions 
drawn  from  very  vague  and  questionable  £icts.  Learned  men  are  too 
pione  to  give  substance  to  mere  shadows,  when  they  assist  some  precon- 
ceived theory.  Most  of  these  accounts,  when  divested  of  the  erudite 
comments  of  their  editors,  have  proved  little  better  than  the  traditionary 
fables,  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work,  respecting  the  imaginary 
islands  of  St  Borondon,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

There  is  no  great  improbability,  however,  that  such  enterprising  and 
roving  voyagers  as  the  Scandinavians,  may  have  wandered  to  the  r.orth*.'m 
flhoree  of  America,  about  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  if  the  Icelandic  manuscripts  said  to  be  of  the  thirteenth 
century  can  be  relied  upon  as  genuine,  free  from  modem  interpolation,  and 
correctly  quoted,  they  would  appear  to  prove  the  fact  But  granting  li;e 
truth  o{  the  alleged  discoveries,  they  led  to  no  more  result  than  would  tiio 
inrerrhange  of  conmiunication  between  the  natives  of  Greenland  and  the 
Beqnimaux.  The  knowledge  of  them  appears  not  to  have  extended  be- 
yond their  own  nation,  and  to  have  been  soon  neglected  and  forgotten  by 
diemsdvee. 

Anotlier  pretension  to  an  tsariy  disoovery  of  the  American  continciit 
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has  been  set  np,  foonded  on  an  aUeged  map  and  namtivv  of  two  brukcn 
of  the  name  of  Zeno,  of  Venice ;  but  it  seems  more  invalid  tha^  tlioae  joiC 
mentioneu.    The  following  is  the  substance  of  this  claim. 

Nicole  Zeno,  a  noble  Venetian,  is  said  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  the 
nonh  in  1S80,  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  at  his  own  cost,  intending  to  visit 
England  and  Flanders ;  but  meeting  with  a  terriUe  tempest,  was  driven  foi 
many  days  he  knew  not  whither,  until  he  was  cast  away  upon  Friseland 
an  island  much  in  (fispnte  among  geographers,  but  supposed  to  be  the  ar 
chipelago  of  the  Ferroe  islands.  The  shipwrecked  voyagers  were  ssbuIbc 
by  the  natives ;  but  rescued  by  Zichmni,  a  prince  of  the  islands,  lying  or 
the  south  side  of  Friseland,  and  duke  of  another  district  lying  over  agaimn 
Scodand.  Zt  no  entered  into  the  service  of  this  prince,  and  aided  biro  in 
conquering  Friseland,  and  other  northern  islands.  He  was  soon  joined 
by  his  brother  Antonio  Zeno,  who  remained  fourteen  years  in  those  coon- 
tries. 

During  his  residence  in  Friseland,  Antonio  Zeoo  wrote  to  his  broiha 
Carlo,  in  Venice,  giving  an  account  of  a  report  brought  by  a  eertain 
fisherman,  about  a  land  to  the  westward.  According  to  che  tale  of  tins 
mariner,  he  had  been  one  of  a  party  who  sailed  from  Friseland  about 
twenty-«ix  years  before,  in  four  fishiug^boats.  Being  overtaken  by  a 
mighty  tempest,  they  were  driven  about  the  sea  for  many  days,  until  the 
boat  containing  himself  and  six  companions  was  cast  upon  an  island  called 
Estotiland,  about  one  thousand  miles  fVom  Friseland.  They  were  taken 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  to  a  £ur  and  populous  city,  where  the  king 
sent  for  many  interpreters  to  converse  with  them,  but  none  that  tliey 
could  understand,  until  a  man  was  found  who  had  likewise  been  cast  away 
upon  the  coast,  and  who  spoke  Latin.  They  remained  sevenl  days  npoe 
the  island,  wluch  was  rich  and  fruitful,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  metels, 
and  especially  gold.*  There  was  a  high  mountain  in  the  centre,  from 
which  flowed  four  rivers  which  watered  the  whole  country.  The  in- 
habitants were  intelligent  and  acquainted  with  the  mechairica]  arts  of 
Rumpe.  They  cultivated  grain,  made  beer,  and  lived  in  houses  built  of 
sUmo.  There  were  liStin  books  in  the  king's  Ubrary,  though  the  inhabii- 
anU  had  no  knowledge  of  that  language.   They  had  many  etUet  aar* 


•  This  accoont  is  taken  from  Hadduyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  1S3.  The  ptaagr 
aboat  gold  and  other  metals  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  orignal  Italian  n  Rama 
sio  (torn.  ii.  p.  93,)  and  is  probably  an  interpolation. 
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caadefl,  aad  earned  on  a  tnde  wMi  Gnenknd  Ibc  pfteh,  flolpbor  and 

peltry.  Thougfa  much  given  to  navigation,  they  were  ignonnt  of  the  use 
of  the  compass,  and  finding  the  Friselanders  acquainted  with  it,  held  them 
in  gnat  esteem;  and  the  king  tent  them  with  twelve  barks  to  visit  a 
coDntry  to  the  south,  called  Drageo.  They  had  nearly  perished  in  a 
storai,  but  were  cast  away  mfoa  the  eoast  Drogeo.  They  found  the 
people  to  be  cannibals,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  killed  and  devoured, 
but  were  spared  on  acconnt  of  their  great  skill  in  fishing. 

The  fisherman  described  this  Drogeo  as  being  a  country  of  vast  extent, 
or  rather  a  new  world ;  that  the  inhabitants  were  naked  and  barbarous ; 
but  that  fiir  to  the  southwest  there  was  a  more  civilised  region,  and  tem- 
perate climate,  where  the  inhabitants  had  a  knowledge  of  goki  and  silver, 
lived  in  cities,  erected  splendkl  temples  to  idols,  and  sacrificed  hnman 
victims  to  them,  which  they  afterwards  devoured. 

After  the  fisherman  had  resided  many  years  on  this  continent,  during 
which  time  he  had  passed  from  the  service  of  one  chieftain  to  another, 
and  traversed  various  parts  of  it,  certam  boats  of  Estotiland  arrived  on  the 
coafit  of  Drogeo.  The  fisherman  went  on  board  of  them,  acted  as  inter* 
preter,  and  fi^kywed  the  trade  between  the  main-land  and  Estotiland  for 
some  time,  until  he  became  very  rich :  then  he  fitted  out  a  baiiL  of  his 
own,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  people  of  the  island,  made  his 
way  back,  acroes  the  thousand  intervening  mUes  of  ocean,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Friseland.  The  account  he  gave  of  these  countries,  determined 
Zichmni,  the  prince  of  Friseland,  to  send  an  expedition  thither,  and  An- 
tonio Zeno  was  to  command  it.  Just  before  safling,  the  fisherman,  who 
was  to  have  acted  as  guide,  died ;  but  certam  oumners,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Estotiland,  were  taken  in  his  place.  The  expedition 
sailed  under  command  of  Zichmni ;  the  Venetian,  Zeno,  merely  accom- 
panied it  It  was  unsuccessful.  After  having  discovered  an  island  called 
(caria,  where  they  met  with  a  rough  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  obliged  to  withdraw,  the  ships  were  driven  by  a  storm  to  Greenland. 
No  record  remains  of  any  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 

The  countries  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Zeno,  were  laid  down  on  a 
map  originally  engraved  on  wood.  The  island  of  Estotiland  has  been 
fmppoeed  by  M.  Malte-Brun  to  be  Newfoundland ;  its  partially  civilized 
inhabitants  the  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian  colonists  of  Vinland ;  and 
the  Latin  books  in  the  king's  library  to  be  the  remains  of  the  library  of 
die  Greenland  bishop,  who  emigrated  thither  in  1121.  Drogeo,  accord 
ing  to  the  same  conjecture,  was  Nova*Sootia  and  Now-En^rland.  The 
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dviiiiei  people  to  the  sou&west,  who  atcrifioed  hnrotn  victime  in  nca 
.em pies,  he  sarmises  to  have  been  the  Mexicans,  or  some  ancient  imtiino 
9{  Florida  or  Loiii3iana. 

The  premises  do  not  appear  to  warrant  this  deduction.  The  whole 
story  abounds  with  improbabilities ;  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  dvihu- 
(ion  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants ;  their  houses  of  stone  their  Ewo 
pean  arts,  the  library  of  their  king ;  no  traces  of  which  were  to  be  fowii 
DO  their  subsequent  discovery.  Not  to  mention  the  mformatioo  aboot 
Me3cico  penetrating  through  the  numerous  savage  tribes  of  a  vast  conti- 
nent It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  account  was  not  published  until 
1558,  long  after  the  discovery  of  Mexico.  It  was  given  to  the  worid  bf 
Francisco  Marcolini,  a  descendant  of  the  Zeni,  from  the  fraginents  of 
letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  Antonio  2^no  to  Carlo  his  brothsr. 
"  It  grieves  me,"  says  the  editor,  ^  that  the  book,  and  divers  other  wri- 
tings ccHiceming  these  matters,  are  miserably  lost ;  for  being  but  a  child 
when  thev  came  to  my  hands,  and  not  knowing  what  they  were,  I  tait 
them  and  rent  them  in  pieces,  which  now  I  cannot  call  to  remembraDce 
but  to  m^'  exceeding  great  grief."* 

This  garbled  statement  by  Marcdini,  derived  considerable  authority 
being  introduced  by  Abraham  Ortelius,  an  Me  geographer,  in  his  TbeaUnm 
Orbis ;  but  the  whole  story  has  been  condemned  by  able  commentaton  as 
a  gross  fabrication.  Mr.  Forster  resents  this,  as  an  instance  of  obstinate 
incredulity,  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  Carlo,  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  talk ;  as  original  acts  in  the 
archives  of  Venice  prove  that  the  chevalier  undertook  a  voyage  to  the 
north ;  that  his  brother  Antonio  followed  him ;  that  Antonio  traced  a  map, 
which  he  brought  back  and  hung  up  in  his  house,  where  it  remained  sul^ 
ject  to  public  examination,  until  the  time  of  Marcolini,  as  an  inconiestdbls 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced.  Granting  all  this,  it  merely 
proves  that  Antonio  and  his  brother  were  at  Friseland  and  Greenland. 
Their  letters  never  assert  that  Zeno  made  the  voyage  to  Estotilaud.  The 
fleet  was  carried  by  a  tempest  to  Greenland,  after  which  we  hear  no  mon 
of  him ;  and  his  account  of  Estotiland  and  Drogeo  rests  sunply  on  the 
tale  of  the  fisherman,  afler  whose  descriptions  his  map  must  have  bfcs 
conjectundly  projected.  The  whole  story  resembles  much  the  fidbles  cir- 
culated shortly  afler  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  to  arrogate  to  other  i» 
lions  and  individuals  the  credit  of  the  achievement 

•  Hackluyt,  Collect,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 
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M.  BAahe-Bran  intimates  that  the  allied  discovery  of  Vinland  ma} 
tihve  been  kno\m  to  Columbns  when  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  North  Sea 
in  1477,*  and  tliat  the  map  of  2^no,  being  in  the  national  library  at  Lon- 
don, in  a  Danish  work,  at  the  time  when  Bartholomew  Columbus  was  in 
that  city,  employed  in  making  maps,  he  may  have  known  something  of  it, 
and  have  communicated  it  to  his  bipther.f  Had  M.  Malte-Bnin  examined 
the  history  of  Columbus  with  his  usual  accuracy,  he  would  have  perceived, 
that,  in  his  correspondence  with  Paulo  Toscanelli  in  1474,  he  had  expressed 
liis  intention  of  seeking  India  by  a  route  directly  to  the  west.  His  voy- 
age to  the  north  did  not  take  place  until  three  years  afterwards.  As  to 
the  residence  of  Bartholomew  in  London,  it  was  not  until  after  Colum- 
bus had  made  his  propositions  of  discovery  to  Portugal,  if  not  to  the  courts 
of  otiier  nowers.  Granting,  therefore,  that  he  had  subsequently  heard  the 
dubious  stories  of  Vinland,  and  of  the  fisherman's  adventures,  as  related 
by  Zeno,  or  at  least  by  iiarcolini,  they  evidently  could  not  have  influenced 
him  in  his  great  enterprise.  His  route  had  no  reference  to  them,  but  was 
a  direct  weetem  course,  not  toward  Vinknd,  and  Estotiland,  and  Drogeo, 
but  in  search  of  Cipsngo,  and  Cathay,  and  the  other  countries  described 
bv  Marco  Pdo,  as  lying  at  the  extremity  of  India. 


No.  XV. 

CIBCUMHAVIGATION  OF  AFBICA  BT  THE  AM0ISNT8 

Tub  knowledge  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Af< 
ricii  is  considered  by  modem  investigators  much  less  extensive  than  had 
been  imagined ;  and  it  is  doubted  whether  they  had  any  practical  authority 
^ar  the  belief  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable.  The  alleged  voyage  of 
Kadoxns  of  Cyzicus,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Gibraltar,  though  recorded  by 
Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  others,  is  given  entirely  on  the  assertion  of 
(^omclins  Nepos,  who  does  not  tell  from  whence  he  derived  his  informar 

•  Bfalte-Bron,  Hist,  de  Geog.  torn.  i.  lib.  xvii. 

t  Idem,  Geog.  Univereelie,  torn.  xiv.    Note  tor  la  decouverte  de  T  A]nen4tl^ 
Vol.  nr.— ir. 
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don.  Pomdonius  (cited  hy  Stnlbo)  givM  tn  antiroly  diflbrent  aocount  ot 
this  voyage  and  rejecte  it  wHh  contempt''' 

The  famous  voyage  of  Haimo,  the  Carthaginian,  is  rapposed  to  baie 
taken  place  aboat  a  thouaand  years  befcure  the  Christian  enu  The  Peri- 
plus  ilannouis  remains,  a  brief  and  obscure  record  of  this  expedition,  and 
a  subject  of  great  eonunent  and  controversy.  By  some  it  hms  been  pfo* 
LOUBced  a  fictitious  work,  fabricated  among  the  Greeks,  but  Its  aarhenti- 
city  has  been  ably  vindicated.  It  appears  to  be  sadsfiKtcnily  pnived,  bovF* 
ever,  that  the  voyage  of  this  navigator  has  been  gready  exaggerated,  aaC 
tlmt  he  never  circumnavigated  the  extreme  end  of  Africa.  Mons.  ds 
Bougainvillef  traces  his  route  to  a  promontory  which  he  named  the  West 
Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape  Paimas,  abouC  five  or  six  degrees  north  of  the 
equinoctial  line,  whence  he  proceeded  to  another  promontory,  under  the 
same  parallel,  which  he  called  the  South  Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape  de 
1^  PuBtas.  Mons.  Gosselin,  however,  in  Ins  Researches  into  the  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Ancients,  (Tome  1,  p.  162,  &c.)  after  a  rigid  examraatioQ 
of  the  PeripIuB  of  Hanno,  determines  that  he  had  not  sailed  fiuther  south 
than  Cape  Non.  Pliny,  who  makes  Hamio  range  the  whole  coast  of 
Africa,  from  tlie  straits  to  the  confines  of  Aralna,  had  never  seen  his  Peri- 
plus,  but  took  his  idea  from  the  works  of  Xenophon  of  Lampsaco.  The 
Greeks  surcharged  the  narration  of  the  voyager  with  all  kinds  of  faUeSi 
and  on  their  unfaithful  copies,  Strabo  foanded  many  of  his  assertions. 
According  to  M.  Gosselin,  the  itineraries  of  Hanno,  of  Scylax,  Polyblus, 
Htatius,  Sebosus  and  Juba ;  the  recitals  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Pliny, 
of  Plutarch,  and  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  all  bring  us  to  the  same  results, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  contradictions,  fix  the  limit  of  southern 
navigation  about  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Non,  or  Cape  Bojador. 

The  opinion  that  Africa  was  a  peninsula,  which  existed  among  the 
Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  the  Greeks,  several  centuries  prior 
Jo  the  Christian  era,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  founded  upon  any  knor/n 
facts ;  but  merely  on  conjecture,  from  considering  the  immensity  and  caity 
of  the  ocean ;  or  perhaps  on  more  ancient  traditions ;  or  on  kieas  produced 
by  the  Carthaginian  discoveries,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  those 
of  the  Egyptians  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.  He  th'mks  that  there  was  a 
very  remoto  period,  when  geography  was  much  more  perfect  tlian  in  the 

*  Ooflwlin,  Recherches  ear  la  Geographic  des  Anoiens,  torn,  i  p  19,  ftc 
t  Memoii*  de  I'Acad.  des  Inacripc  torn.  xxvi. 
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time  fif  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks,  whoee  knowledge  was  bat  cod- 
fiued  traces  of  what  had  previously  been  better  known. 

The  opinion  that  the  Indian  Sea  joined  the  ocean  was  admitted  among 
the  Greeks,  and  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  until  the  time  of  Hipparchus. 
It  seemed  authorized  by  the  direction  which  the  coast  of  Africa  took  alter 
Cape  Aromata,  always  tending  westward,  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored 
by  navigators. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa  rounded  off  to  mee 
(be  eastern,  and  that  the  whole  was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  much  to  the 
ixnthward  of  the  equator.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Crates,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander ;  of  Aratus,  of  Cleanthes,  of  Geomedes,  of  Strabo, 
of  Pompouius  Mela,  of  Macrobius,  and  many  others. 

Hipparchus  proposed  a  different  system,  and  led  the  world  into  an  error, 
which  for  a  long  time  retarded  the  maritime  communication  of  Europe  and 
India.  He  supposed  that  the  seas  were  separated  into  distinct  basins,  and 
that  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  made  a  circuit  round  the  Indian  Sea,  so  as 
to  join  those  of  Asia  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Subsequent  dis- 
coveries, instead  of  refuting  this  error,  only  placed  the  junction  of  the  con- 
tinents at  a  greater  distance.  Marin  us  of  Tyre,  and  Ptolemy,  adopted  this 
opinion  in  their  works,  and  illustrated  it  in  their  maps,  which  for  centuries 
controlled  the  general  belief  of  mankind,  and  perpetuated  the  idea  tliat 
Africa  extended  onward  to  the  south  pole,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
arrive  by  sea  at  the  coasts  of  India.  Still  there  were  geographers  who 
leaned  to  the  more  ancient  idea  of  a  communication  between  the  Indian 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  had  its  advocates  in  Spain,  and  was  main- 
tained by  Pomponius  Mela  and  by  Isidore  of  Seville.  It  was  believed 
4dso  by  some  of  the  learned  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries ;  and  thus  was  kept  alive  until  it  was  acted  upon  so  vigo- 
iDualy  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  at  length  triumphantly  dcmon- 
BtTited  by  Vasco  do  Garoa,  in  his  circumnavigatian  of  the  Cape  of  Gotx? 
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No.  XVL 

or  THE  SHIPS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

\v  re/narkiug  on  the  smallness  of  the  vessels  with  which  Colnmbus  matlc 
his  first  voyage,  Dr.  Robertson  observes,  that,  **  in  the  fifteenth  century^ 
the  bulk  and  construction  of  vessels  were  accommodated  to  the  short  anJ 
easy  voyages  along  the  coast,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform." 
We  have  many  proofs,  however,  that  even  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
6iere  were  large  ships  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  by  other  na- 
tions. In  an  edict  published  in  Barcelona,  in  1 354,  by  Pedro  TV,  enforcing 
various  regulations  for  the  security  of  commerce,  mention  is  made  of  Cat»- 
lonian  merchant  ships  of  two  and  three  decks  and  from  8,000  to  13,000 
quintals  burden. 

In  1419,  Alonzo  of  Aragon  hired  several  merchant  ships  to  transport 
artillery,  horses,  dtc.  from  Barcelona  to  Italy,  among  which  were  two, 
each  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses,  which  it  is  computed  would 
require  a  vessel  of  at  least  600  tons. 

In  1463,  mention  is  made  of  a  Venetian  ship  of  700  tons  which  arrived 
at  Barcelona  from  England,  laden  with  wheat 

In  1497,  a  Castilian  vessel  arrived  there  being  of  12,000  quintals  bur- 
den. These  arrivals  incidentally  mentioned  among  others  of  similar  size, 
a&  happening  at  one  port,  show  that  large  ships  were  in  use  in  thoi*e  days.* 
Indeed,  at  the  time  of  fitting  out  the  second  expedition  of  Columbus,  thero 
wure  prepared  in  the  port  of  Bermeo,  a  Caracca  of  1250  tons,  and  four 
ships,  of  from  150  to  450  tons  burden.  Their  destination,  however,  wii 
altered,  and  they  were  sent  to  convoy  Mnley  Boabdil,  the  last  Moorish 
king  of  Granada,  from  the  coast  of  his  conquered  territory  to  Africa.f 

It  was  not  for  want  of  large  vessels  in  the  SSpanish  ports,  therefore, 
thai  those  of  Columbus  were  of  so  small  a  size.  He  considered  them  oet< 
adapted  to  voyages  of  discover^',  as  they  required  but  littie  depth  of  water, 
and  therefore  could  more  easily  and  safely  coast  unknown  shores,  and  ex- 
plore bays  and  rivers.  He  had  some  purposely  constructed  of  a  very  &mA 
size  for  this  service ;  such  was  the  caravel,  which  in  his  third  voyage  be 

*  Capmany,  Qoestiones  Crit'cas.    Quest  6. 
t  Archives  de  Ind.  en  SeviUa. 
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iispatched  to  hok  out  for  an  opening  to  the  6ea  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  ^hen  the  water  grew  too  shallow  for  his  i^essel  of  one  hon- 
dred  tons  burden. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  with  respect  to  the  ships  of  Columbus 
is  that  they  should  be  open  vessels :  for  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
voyage  of  such  extent  and  peril  should  be  attempted  in  barks  of  so  frail  a 
construction.  This,  however,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Peter  Martyr,  in 
his  Decades  written  at  the  time ;  and  mention  is  made  occasionally,  in  the 
memoirs  relative  to  the  voyages  written  by  Columbus  and  his  son,  of  oer 
tain  of  his  vessels  being  without  decks.  He  sometimes  speaks  of  the  same 
vessel  as  a  ship,  and  a  caravel.  There  has  been  some  discussion  of  late 
is  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  caravel.  The  Chevalier  Boesi,  in' 
his  dissertations  on  Columbus,  observes,  that  in  the  Mediterranean,  caravel 
designates  the  largest  class  of  ships  of  war  among  the  Mussulmans,  and 
that  in  Portugal,  it  means  a  small  vessel  of  from  120  to  140  tons  burden ; 
but  Colnmbus  sometimes  applies  it  to  a  vessel  of  forty  tons. 

Du  Cange,  in  his  glossary,  considers  it  a  word  of  Italian  origin.  Boesi 
thinks  it  either  Turkish  or  Arabic,  and  probably  introduced  into  the  Eu> 
ropean  languages  by  the  Moors.  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  in  a  note  to  his 
Plymouth  oratkin,  consklers  that  the  true  origin  of  the  word  is  given  in 
•*  Ferrarii  Origines  Lingue  Italicae,"  as  follows :  "  Caravela,  navigii  mino- 
ns  genus.    Ijat  Carabus :  Grsce  Karabron.'* 

That  the  word  caravel  was  intended  to  signify  a  vessel  of  a  small  size 
IS  evident  from  a  naval  classification  made  by  king  Alonzo  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  first  class  lie  enumerates  Naos,  or  large 
diipe  which  go  only  with  sails,  some  of  which  have  two  masts,  and  others 
but  one.  In  the  second  class  smaller  vessels  as  Carracas,  Fustas,  Balle- 
nares,  Pinazas,  Carabelas,  &c.  In  the  third  class  vessels  with  sails  and 
nars  as  Galleys,  Galoots,  Tardantes,  and  Saetias.* 

Bossi  gives  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Columbus  to  Don  Raphael 
^Cansis,  treasurer  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  an  edition  of  which  exists  in  the 
ubiic  library  at  Milan.  With  this  letter  he  gives  se  'oral  wood-cuts  of 
sketches  made  with  a  pen,  which  accompanied  this  letter,  and  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  from  the  hand  of  Columbus.  In  these  arc  re[ire- 
Kemed  vessels  which  are  probably  caravels.  They  have  high  bows  and 
ateme,  with  castles  on  the  latter.  They  have  short  masts  with  large 
square  aaik.   One  of  them,  besMes  sails,  has  benches  of  oars,  and  is  pro- 

•  C-apmany,  Quest.  Cnu 
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bablr  intended  to  lepreeent  a  galley.  Tbey  axe  all  evidendy  Teanefo  of 
foudl  size,  and  light  eonstroction. 

In  a  work  called  ^  Recherches  sor  to  Commerce,'*  imbMied  in  A» 
stordam,  1779,  ia  a  plate  repreflentiDg  a  vessel  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fif* 
teentli  century.  It  is  taken  from  a  picture  in  the  church  of  St.  Giovaiini 
c  Paolo  in  Venice.  The  vessel  bears  much  resemblance  to  those  said  to 
have  been  sketched  by  Columbus ;  it  has  two  masts,  one  of  which  is  ei- 
tiemely  small  with  a  latine  sail.  The  mainmast  has  a  huge  aquare  saiL 
llie  vessel  has  a  high  poop  and  prow,  is  decked  at  each  &ad,  and  is  c|ieD 
m  the  centre. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  vesseb  with  whkiii 
Columbus  undertook  his  long  and  perilous  voyages,  were  of  this  Ugfat  and 
frail  construction ;  and  little  superior  to  the  small  craft  which  ply  oo  iiven 
and  along  coasts  in  modem  days. 


No.  xvn. 

KOUTB  or  OOLUMBUS  IK  Hlfl  IIBST  YOTAm.* 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  at  preseflt 
bearing  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  and  which  is  also  known  as  Cat  Isbnd, 
was  the  first  point  where  Columbus  came  in  contact  with  the  New  WorkL 
Navarrete,  however,  in  his  introduction  to  the  ''Collection  of  Spanish 
Voyages  and  Discoveries  recently  published  at  Madrid,  has  endeavored 
CO  show  that  it  must  have  been  Turk's  Island,  one  of  the  same  groom 
situated  about  100  leagues  (of  20  to  the  degree)  S.  £.  of  San  Salvador. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  examine  candidly  the  opinion  of  Na\'arraCr, 
comparing  it  with  the  journal  of  Columbus,  as  published  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  and  with  the  personal  observations  of  the  wiitei  of  tint 
article,  who  has  been  much  among  these  islands. 

Columbus  describes  Guitnahaniy  on  which  he  landud,  and  to  which  he 

*  The  author  of  this  work  ia  indebted  fbi  this  able  examioatioii  of  the  roaie 
of  Colrnnbufl  to  an  officer  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  whoae  naae  Ir 
regrets  the  not  being  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  haa  been  graatlf  beoefiied,  in 
rarioua  parts  of  this  history,  by  namiral  information  from  the  same  ina-thj^iit 
fOQioe. 
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garc  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  as  bong  a  beautiful  ialand,  and  veiy 
large ;  as  bemg  level,  and  covered  with  forests,  many  of  the  trees  of  which 
bore  fruit ;  as  having  abundance  of  fresh  water,  and  a  krge  lake  in  the 
centre ;  that  it  was  inhabitod  by  a  numerous  population  ;  that  be  proceeded 
for  a  confiderable  distance  in  his  boats  along  the  shore,  which  trended  to 
the  N.  N.  E ,  and  as  he  passed,  was  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  severs) 
villages.   Turk's  Iriand  does  not  answer  to  this  description. 

Turk's  Island  is  a  low  key  composed  of  sand  and  rocics,  and  lying 
north  and  south,  less  than  two  leagues  in  extent.  It  is  utterly  destitute 
of  wood,  and  nas  not  a  single  tree  of  native  growth.  It  has  no  fresh 
water,  the  hihabitants  depending  entirely  on  cisterns  and  casks  in  which 
they  preserve  the  ndn ;  neither  has  R  any  lake,  but  several  salt  ponds, 
which  furnish  the  sole  production  of  the  island.  Turk's  Idand  cannot  be 
approached  on  the  east  or  northeast  side,  in  consequence  of  the  reef  that 
surrounds  it  It  has  no  harbor,  but  has  an  open  road  on  the  west  side, 
winch  vessels  at  anchor  there  have  to  leave  and  put  to  sea  whenever  the 
wind  comes  from  any  other  quarter  than  that  of  the  usual  trade  breeze  of 
N.  E.  which  blows  over  the  island ;  for  the  shore  is  so  bold  that  there  is 
no  anchorage  except  close  to  it ;  and  when  the  wind  ceases  to  blow  from 
die  hind,  vessels  remaining  at  their  anchors  would  be  swung  against  the 
rocks,  or  forced  high  upon  the  shore,  by  the  terrible  surf  that  then  prevails. 
The  unfrequented  road  of  the  Hawk's  Nest,  at  the  south  end  of  the  island, 
is  even  more  dangerous.  This  ishmd,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
slightest  cultivation,  furmshes  a  scanty  subsistence  to  a  few  sheep  and 
norses.  The  inhabitants  draw  all  dieir  consumption  from  abroad,  with  the 
exception  of  fish  and  turtle,  which  are  taken  in  abundance,  and  supply  the 
principal  food  of  the  slaves  empkyyed  in  the  salt-works.  The  whole 
wealth  of  the  island  consists  in  the  produce  of  the  salt-p6nds,  and  in  the 
salvage  and  plunder  of  the  many  wrecks  which  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Turk's  Island,  therefore,  would  never  be  inhabited  in  a  savage 
stale  of  sodety,  where^  commerce  does  not  exist,  and  where  men  are 
obliged  to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  spot  which  tliey  people. 

Again :  when  about  to  leave  Guanahaui,  Columbus  was  at  a  loss  to 
choose  winch  to  visit  of  a  great  number  of  islands  in  sight.  Now  there 
is  no  land  visiUe  from  Turk's  Island,  excepting  the  two  sah  keys  which 
ie  south  of  it,  and  with  it  form  the  group  known  as  Turk's  Islands.  Th« 
journal  of  Columbus  does  not  teU  us  what  course  he  steered  in  going 
fi-om  Gnanahani  to  Concepcion,  but  he  states,  that  it  was  five  league! 
d'«tant  from  thp  former,  and  that  the  current  was  airninst  him  in  saflin*::  to 
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it:  whereas  the  distance  froni  Turk's  Island  to  the  Gran  Caico,  svppnssd 
by  Navarrete  to  be  the  Concepcion  of  Columbus,  is  nearly  douUe,  and 
the  current  seta  constantly  to  the  W.  N.  W.  among  these  islands,  whkh 
would  be  favorable  in  going  from  Turk's  Island  to  the  Caicos. 

From  Concepcion  Columbus  went  next  to  an  island  which  be  saw 
nine  leagues  off  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Femandina.  This  Navarrete  takes  to  be  little  Inagua,  distant  no  iam 
than  twenty-two  leagues  from  Gran  Caico.  Besides,  in  going  to  littk 
Inagua,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  quite  close  to  three  islands,  each 
larger  than  Turk's  Island,  none  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  joamal. 
Columbus  describes  Femandina  as  stretching  twenty-eight  leagues  S.  & 
and  N.  W.  whereas  Little  Inagua  has  its  greatest  length  of  four  leagues 
in  a  S.  W.  direction.  In  a  word,  the  description  of  Femandina  hai 
nothing  in  common  with  Little  Inagua.  From  Femandina  Columbus 
sailed  S.  E.  to  Isabella,  which  Navarrete  takes  to  be  Great  Inagua: 
whereas  this  latter  bears  S.  W.  from  Little  Inagua,  a  course  difl^ring  90^ 
from  the  one  followed  by  Columbus.  Again :  Columbus,  on  the  SOth  of  No- 
vember, takes  occasion  to  say  that  Guanahani  was  distant  eight  leagues  from 
Isabella :  whereas  Turk's  Island  is  thirty-five  leagues  from  Great  Inagua. 

Leaving  Isabella,  Columbus  stood  W.  S.  W.  for  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  fell  in  with  the  Islas  Arenas.  This  course  drawn  from  Great  Inagua, 
would  meet  the  coast  of  Cuba  about  Port  Nine:  whereas  Navarrete 
supposes  that  Columbus  next  fell  in  with  the  keys  south  of  the  Juroentos, 
and  which  bear  W.  N.  W.  from  Inagua :  a  course  differing  ASP  from  the 
one  steered  by  the  ships.  After  sailing  for  some  time  in  the  neigfaborfaood 
of  Cuba,  Columbus  finds  himself,  on  the  14th  of  November,  in  the  sea  of 
Nuestra  Seftora,  surrounded  by  so  many  islands  that  it  was  impossible  to 
count  them :  whereas,  on  the  same  day,  Navarrete  places  him  off  Cape 
Moa,  where  there  is  but  one  small  island,  and  more  than  fifty  leagooi 
distant  from  any  group  that  can  possibly  answer  the  description. 

Columbus  informs  us  that  San  Salvador  was  distant  from  Poit  Prindpe 
forty-five  leagues :  whereas  Turk's  Island  is  distant  from  the  point, 
suppoRod  by  Navarrete  to  be  the  same,  eighty  leagues. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  remarks  that  he  had  followed  itp 
coast  for  an  extent  of  130  leagues.  Deducting  twenty  leagues  for  hu 
having  followed  its  windings,  there  still  remain  100.  Now,  Navarrate 
only  supposes  him  to  have  coasted  this  island  an  extent  of  seveiMj 
leagues. 

Such  are  the  most  important  diflkulties  which  the  theoiy  of  Navarreti 
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oflers,  and  wliicli  appear  insurmoimtable.  us  now  take  up  the  routo 
of  Columbns  as  recorded  in  his  journal,  and,  with  the  beet  charts  before 
OS,  examine  how  it  agrees  with  the  popular  and  traditional  opinion,  that  he 
Brst  landed  on  the  island' of  San  Salvador. 

We  learn  from  the  journal  of  Coliunbus  that,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1492,  he  continued  steering  W.  S.  W.  until  sunset,  when  he  returned  to 
his  old  course  of  west,  the  vessels  running  at  the  rate  of  three  leagues  an 
hour.  At  ten  o'clock  he  and  several  of  his  crew  saw  a  light,  whi^h 
seemed  like  a  torch  carried  about  on  land.  He  continued  running  on  four 
boars  longer,  and  had  made  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues  farther  west, 
when  at  two  in  the  morning  land  was  discovered  ahead,  distant  two 
leagues.  The  twelve  leagues  which  they  ran  since  ten  o'clock,  with  the 
two  leagues  distance  from  the  land,  form  a  total  corresponding  essentially 
with  the  distance  and  situation  of  Watling's  Island  from  Sim  Salvador ; 
and  it  is  thence  presiuned,  that  the  light  seen  at  that  hour  was  on  Wat- 
ling's  Island,  which  they  were  then  passing.  Had  the  light  been  seen  on 
land  ahead,  and  they  had  kept  running  on  four  hours,  at  the  rate  of  three 
leagues  an  hour,  they  must  have  run  high  and  dry  on  shore.  As  the 
admh^  himself  received  the  royal  reward  for  having  seen  this  light,  as  the 
first  discovery  of  land,  Watling's  Island  is  believed  to  be  the  point  foi 
f^hich  this  premium  was  granted. 

On  makii|g  land,  the  vessels  were  hove  to  until  daylight  of  the  same 
12th  of  October ;  they  then  anchored  off  an  island  of  great  beauty,  covered 
with  forests,  and  extremely  populous. 

It  was  called  Guanahani  by  the  natives,  but  Columbus  gave  it  the  name 
of  San  Salvador.  Exploring  its  coast,  where  it  ran  to  the  N.  N.  E.  he 
found  a  harbor  capable  of  sheltering  any  number  of  ships.  This  descrip- 
tkm  corresponds  minutely  with  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island  known  as  San 
Halvador,  or  Cat  Island,  which  lies  east  and  west,  oending  at  its  eastern 
extrermty  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  has  the  same  verdant  and  fertile  appearance. 
The  vessels  had  probably  drifted  into  this  bay  at  the  S.  E.  side  of  San 
Salvador,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  while  lying  to  for  daylight ;  nor  did 
Columbus,  while  remaining  at  the  island,  or  when  sailing  from  it,  open  tlie 
buid  so  as  to  discover  that  what  he  had  taken  for  its  whole  length  was  but 
s  bend  at  one  end  of  it,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  island  lay  behiml, 
stretching  far  to  the  N.  W.  From  Guanahani,  Columbus  saw  so  many 
other  islands  that  he  was  at  a  loss  which  next  to  visit  The  Indians  sig- 
nified tliat  they  wore  innumerable,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  above  a 
hundred,  f^^  dot 'mined  to  go  to  the  largest  in  sight,  which  appeared  to 
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be  abovt  five  kagues  distant ;  some  of  the  others  were  nearer,  and  aomc 
ftarther  off.  The  island  thus  selected,  it  is  presumed,  was  the  pte&evA 
fsland  of  ConcepeioD ;  and  that  the  others  were  that  singular  beh  of  suiafl 
islands,  known  as  La  Cadena  (or  the  chain),  stretching  past  the  island  cif 
San  Salvador  in  a  S.  £.  and  N.  W.  direction :  the  nearest  of  the  groap 
being  nearer  than  Concepcion,  while  the  rest  are  more  distant 

Leaving  San  Salvador  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  for  the  iabmd  thw 
selected,  the  ships  lay  by  during  the  night,  and  did  not  reach  it  uitO  laie 
in  the  following  day,  being  retarded  by  adverse  currents.  Columbus  gave 
this  island  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion :  he  does  not  men- 
tion either  its  bcaringR  from  San  Salvador,  or  the  coarse  which  he  stemd 
in  going  to  it  We  know  that  in  all  this  neighborhood  the  cnrrait  sets 
strongly  and  constantly  to  the  W.  N.  W. ;  and  since  Columbus  had  the 
current  against  him,  he  must  have  been  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction,  or 
to  the  E.  S.  E.  Beskles,  when  near  Concepcion.  Cdumbus  sees  another 
island  to  the  westward,  the  largest  he  had  yet  seen ;  but  he  ns  that 
he  anchored  off  Concepcion,  and  did  not  stand  for  this  larger  island,  be> 
cause  he  could  not  have  sailed  to  the  west  Hence  it  is  rendered  certain 
that  Columbus  did  not  sail  westward  in  going  from  San  Salvador  to  Con- 
cepcion ;  for,  from  the.  opposition  of  the  wind,  as  there  could  be  do  other 
cause,  he  could  not  sail  towards  that  quarter.  Now,  on  reference 
to  the  chart,  we  find  the  island  at  present  known  as  Concepcion  situ- 
ated E.  S.  E.  from  San  Salvador,  and  at  a  corresponding  distance  of  five 
leagues. 

Leaving  Concepcion  on  the  16th  October,  Columbus  steered  tor  a  vt;ry 
large  island  seen  to  the  westward  nine  leagues  off,  and  vi/hidi  extended 
itself  twenty-eight  leagues  in  a  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  direction.  He  was  be* 
calmed  the  whole  day,  and  did  not  reach  the  island  until  the  fidUowing 
morning,  17th  October.  He  named  it  Femandina.  At  noon  he  made  sail 
again,  with  a  view  to  run  round  it,  and  reach  another  iskind  called  Samoet ; 
but  the  wind  being  at  S.  E.  by  S.,  the  course  he  wished  to  steer,  the  na* 
fives  signified  that  it  would  be  easier  to  sail  round  this  island  by  running 
to  llie  N.  W.  with  a  fair  wind.  He  therefore  bore  up  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
ba\iitg  run  two  leagues  found  a  marvelous  port,  with  a  narrow  entnnce, 
or  rather  with  two  entrances,  for  there  was  an  island  which  shot  it  ui 
contplecely,  forming  a  noble  basin  within.  Sailing  out  of  this  baiter  by 
the  opposite  entrance  at  the  N.  W.,  he  discovered  that  part  of  the  island 
which  runs  eatft  and  west  The  natives  signified  to  him  that  tfaki  isbni 
wa^  asnailer  than  Samoef,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  return  tnwaidf 
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tLe  kttor.  It  hsA  iiow  become  oalni,  but  shortly  after  there  sprang  tip  a 
bieexe  from  W.  N.  W.,  which  was  ahead  for  the  course  they  hod  boen 
steering ;  so  they  hore  up  and  stood  to  the  £.  S.  £.  in  order  to  get  ao 
offiiig ;  for  the  weather  threatened  a  storm,  which  however  dissipated  itself 
in  rain.  The  next  day^  being  the  18th  October,  they  anchored  opposite  the 
extremity  of  Femandina. 

The  whole  of  this  description  answers  most  accurately  to  the  island 
of  Ezuma,  which  lies  south  from  San  Salvador,  and  S.  W.  by  S.  from 
Coneepcion.  The  only  inconsistency  is,  that  Columbus  states  that  Fer- 
DancBna  bore  nearly  west  from  Concepdon,  and  was  twenty-eight  leagues 
ill  extent.  This  mistake  must  have  proceeded  from  his  having  taken  the 
long  chain  of  keys  called  La  Cadena  for  part  of  the  same  Elxuaui ;  which 
continuous  appearance  they  naturally  assume  when  seen  from  Coneep- 
cion, for  they  run  in  thesame  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  direction.  Their  bearings, 
when  seen  from  the  same  point,  are  likewise  westerly  as  well  as  south- 
westerly. As  a  proof  that  such  was  the  case,  it  may  be  obs^ved,  that, 
after  having  approached  these  islands,  instead  of  the  extent  of  Feman- 
dina being  increased  to  bis  eye,  he  now  remarks  that  it  was  twenty 
leagues  long,  whereas  before  it  was  estimated  by  him  at  twenty-eiglvt ; 
be  now  discovers  that  instead  of  one  island  there  were  many,  and  alters 
bis  course  southerly  to  reach  the  one  that  was  most  conspicuous. 

The  identity  of  the  island  here  described  with  Exuma  is  irresistibly 
forced  upon  the  mind.  The  distance  from  Coneepcion,  the  remarkable 
port  with  an  island  in  front  of  it,  and  farther  on  its  coast  turning  off  to 
the  westward,  are  all  so  accurately  delineated,  that  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  chart  had  been  drawn  from  the  description  of  Columbus. 

On  the  19th  October,  the  ships  left  Femandina,  steering  S.  E.  with  the 
rind  at  north.  Sailing  three  nours  on  this  course,  they  discovered 
iamoet  to  the  east,  and  steered  for  it,  arriving  at  its  north  point  before 
noon.  Here  they  found  a  little  island  surrounded  by  rocks,  with  another 
reef  of  rocks  lying  between  it  and  Samoet  To  Samoet  Col  umbos  gave 
tlie  name  of  Isabella,  and  to  the  point  of  it  opposite  the  little  island,  that 
>f  Cabo  del  Isleo ;  the  cape  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  Samoet  Columbus  called 
Cabo  de  Laguna,  and  off  this  last  his  ships  were  brought  to  anchor.  The 
fittle  island  lay  in  the  direction  from  Femandina  to  Isabella,  east  and  west. 
The  coast  from  the  small  island  lay  westerly  twelve  leagues  to  a  cape, 
vhich  Columbus  called  Formosa  from  its  beauty ;  this  he  believed  to  bo 
n  island  apart  from  Samoet  or  Isabella,  with  another  one  between  them. 
f^viof^  Cabo  Lairuna,  where  he  remained  until  the  20th  October,  Colum 
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DOS  ateered  to  the  N.  E.  towards  Cabo  del  Isleo,  bat  meeting  with  sLoafa 
inside  the  small  island,  he  did  not  come  to  anchor  until  the  day  foUovnng, 
Near  this  extremity  of  Isabella  they  found  a  lake,  from  whicli  the  ships 
were  supplied  ^ith  water. 

This  island  of  Isabella,  or  Samoet,  agrees  so  accurately  in  its  descrip- 
tion with  Isla  Larga,  which  lies  east  of  Ezuma,  that  it  is  only  necesMiy 
to  read  it  with  the  chart  unfolded  to  become  convinced  of  the  identity. 

Having  resolved  to  visit  the  island  which  the  natives  called  Cuba,  and 
described  as  bearing  W.  S.  W.  from  Isabella,  Columbus  left  Cabo  del  Isleo 
at  midnight,  the  commencement  of  the  24th  October,  and  shaped  his  course 
accordingly  to  the  W.  S.  W.  The  wind  continued  light,  with  rain,  ontfl 
noon,  when  it  freshened  up,  and  in  the  evening  Cape  Verde,  the  S.  W. 
point  of  Femandina,  bore  N.  W.  distant  seven  leagues.  As  the  nigot 
became  tempestuous,  he  lay  to  until  morning,  drifting  according  to  the 
reckoning  two  leagues. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  he  made  sail  again  to  W.  S.  W.,  nntil  mm 
o'clock,  when  he  had  run  five  leagues ;  he  then  steered  west  until  three, 
when  he  had  run  eleven  leagues,  at  which  hour  land  was  discovered, 
confdsting  of  seven  or  eight  keys  lying  north  and  south,  and  distant  five 
leagues  from  the  ships.  Here  he  anchored  the  next  day,  south  of  these 
.slands,  which  he  called  Islas  de  Arena ;  they  were  low,  and  five  or  mx 
leagues  :n  extent. 

The  distances  run  by  Columbus,  added  to  the  departure  taken  from 
Femandina  and  the  distance  from  these  islands  of  Arena  at  the  time  of 
discovering,  give  a  sum  of  thirty  leagues.    This  sum  of  thirty  leagues  it 
about  three  less  than  the  distance  from  the  S.  W.  point  of  Femandina  or 
Bxuma,  whence  Columbus  took  his  departure,  to  the  group  of  Mocans, 
which  He  east  of  Cayo  Lobo  on  the  grand  bank  of  Bahama,  and  whick 
correspond  to  the  description  of  Columbus.   If  it  were  necessary  to  ac» 
count  for  the  differeuce  of  three  leagues  in  a  reckoning,  where  so  mach 
IS  given  on  conjecture,  it  would  readily  occur  to  a  seaman,  that  an  allow- 
ance of  two  leagues  for  drift,  during  a  long  night  of  blowy  weather,  is 
but  a  small  one.    The  course  from  Exuma  to  the  Mucaras  is  abont  S.  W 
by  W.    The  course  followed  by  Columbus  differs  a  little  from  this,  hot  ti 
it  was  his  intention,  on  setting  sail  from  Isabella,  to  steer  W.  S.  W.,  nni 
Rince  he  afterwards  altered  it  to  west,  we  may  conclude  that  he  did  so  it 
constKjuence  uf  having  been  run  out  of  his  course  to  the  southward,  whik 
lying  to  the  nigiit  previous. 

Oct.  27  —At  sunrise  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  isles  Arenas  or  Ma 
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cans,  for  an  island  called  Caba,  stoering  S.  S.  W.  At  dark,  IiaWng  made 
seventeen  leagues  on  that  course,  be  saw  the  land,  and  hove  his  ships  to 
ontfl  rooming.  On  the  28th  he  made  sail  again  at  S.  S.  W.,  and  entered 
a  beaotifal  river  with  a  fine  harbor,  which  he  named  San  Salvador.  The 
loamal  in  this  part  does  not  describe  the  localities  with  the  minuteness 
with  which  every  thing  has  hitherto  been  noted ;  the  text  also  is  in  several 
places  obscure. 

This  port  of  San  Salvador  we  take  to  be  the  one  now  known  ai«  Cura- 
velas  Grandes,  situated  eight  loiigues  west  of  Nuevitas  del  Principe.  Its 
bearings  and  distance  from  the  Mucaras  coincide  exactly  with  those  run 
by  Columbns ;  and  its  description  agrees,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
charts,  with  the  port  which  he  visited. 

Oct  29. — Leaving  this  port,  Columbus  stood  to  the  ^eeL  and  having 
sailed  six  leagues,  he  came  to  a  point  of  the  island  running  N.  W.,  which 
we  take  to  be  the  Punta  Gorda ;  and,  ten  leagues  farther,  another  stretch- 
mg  easterly,  which  will  be  Punta  Cunana.  One  league  farther  he  disco- 
vered a  small  river,  and  beyond  this  another  very  large  one,  to  which  he 
;^ve  the  name  of  Rio  de  Mares.  This  river  emptied  into  a  fine  basin  re- 
sembling a  lake,  and  having  a  bold  entrance :  it  had  for  landmarks  two 
round  monntains  at  the  S.  W.,  and  to  the  W.  N.  W.  a  bold  promontory, 
suitable  for  a  fortification,  which  projected  far  into  the  sea.  This  we  take 
fo  be  the  fine  harbor  and  river  situated  west  of  Point  Curiana ;  its  distance 
corresponds  with  that  run  by  Columbus  from  Caravelas  Grandes,  which 
we  have  supposed  identical  with  Port  San  Salvador.  Leaving  Rio  de 
Mares  the  30th  of  October,  Columbus  stood  to  the  N.  W.  for  fifteen 
leagues,  when  he  saw  a  capo,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  de 
Palmas.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  one  which  forms  the  eastern  entrance  to 
Laguna  de  Moron.  Beyond  this  cape  was  a  river,  distant,  according  to 
the  natives,  four  days'  journey  from  tlie  town  of  Cuba ;  Columbus  deters 
mined  therefore  to  make  for  it. 

Having  lain  to  all  night,  he  reached  the  river  on  the  31st  of  October, 
but  found  that  it  was  too  shallow  to  admit  his  ships.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  what  is  novi-  known  as  Laguna  de  Moron.  Beyond  this  was  a  cape 
aanoonded  by  shoals,  and  another  projected  still  farther  out.  Between 
these  two  capes  was  a  bay  capable  of  receiving  small  vessels.  The  iden- 
tity here  of  the  description  with  the  coast  near  Laguna  de  Moron  seems 
very  clear.  The  cape  east  of  Laguna  de  Moron  coincides  with  Cape 
Palmas,  the  Laguna  de  Moron  with  the  shoal  river  described  by  Colum- 
bus ;  and  in  the  western  point  of  entrance,  with  the  island  of  Cabricn 
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opposite  it,  vm  recognize  the  two  projecting  capes  he  speaks  uf,  with  vkft 
appeared  to  be  a  bay  between  them.  This  all  is  a  remarkaUe  onmhiislinB 
difficult  to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the  same  spot  which  Coi umbos  m* 
itcd  and  described.  Further,  the  coast  from  the  port  of  San  Qthmkt 
had  run  west  to  Rio  de  Mares,  a  distance  of  seventeen  leagues,  and  fnaa 
Rio  de  Mares  it  had  extended  N.  W.  fifteen  leagues  to  Caho  de  Pahnos; 
all  of  which  agrees  fully  with  what  has  been  here  supposed.  The  wind 
having  sliifted'  to  north,  which  was  contmry  to  the  course  they  had  been 
steering,  the  vessels  bore  up  and  returned  to  Rio  de  Mares. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  ships  sailed  out  of  Rio  de  Mares  id  ge 
ir  quest  of  Babeque,  an  island  believed  to  abound  in  gold,  and  to  be  6.  by 
8.  from  that  port  Having  sailed  eight  leagues  mith  a  fiur  wind,  they 
came  to  a  river,  in  which  may  be  recognized  the  one  which  lies  jusl  wett 
of  Punta  Gorda.  Four  leagues  farther  they  saw  another,  which  they  called 
Rio  del  Sol.  It  appeared  very  large,  but  they  did  not  stop  to  emmiBe  il, 
as  the  wind  was  fair  to  advance.  This  we  take  to  be  the  river  now  kmemm 
as  Sabana.  Columbus  was  now  retracing  his  steps,  and  had  made  twelve 
Ipagues  from  Rio  de  Mares,  but  in  going  west  from  Port  San  Salv:ador  Is 
Rio  de  Mares,  he  had  run  seventeen  leagues.  San  Salvador,  tberefcM, 
remains  five  leagues  east  of  Rio  del  Sol ;  and,  accordingly,  on  rofereoce 
to  the  chart,  we  find  Caravelas  Grandee  situated  a  corresponding  disHaee 
from  Sabana. 

Having  run  six  leagues  from  Rio  del  Sol,  which  makes  in  all  eigiiCeen 
leagues  from  Rio  de  Mares,  Columbus  came  to  a  cape  which  he  called 
Cabo  de  Cuba,  probably  from  supposing  it  to  be  the  extremity  of  that 
island.  This  corresponds  precisely  in  distance  from  Punta  Curiana  with  the 
lesser  island  of  Guajava,  situated  near  Cuba,  and  between  which  and  tbs 
greater  Guajava  Columbus  must  have  passed  in  running  in  for  Port  Sui 
Salvador.  Either  he  did  not  notice  it,  from  his  attention  being  engrooaod 
oy  the  magnificent  island  before  him,  or,  as  is  also  possible,  his  vmmsk 
may  have  been  drifted  through  the  passage,  which  is  two  leagues  wide, 
while  lying  to  the  night  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Port  San  Salvador. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  having  hove  to  all  night,  in  the  morning  the 
ships  passed  a  point  two  leagues  in  extent,  and  then  entered  into  a  galf 
that  made  into  the  S.  S.  W.,  and  which  Columbus  thought  separated  Cuba 
from  Bohio.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  was  a  large  basin  betwees  two 
monntAiiis.  He  could  not  determine  whether  or  not  this  was  an  arm  of 
the  sea ;  for  not  finiing  shelter  from  the  north  wind,  he  put  to  sea  afiia 
(lencc  it  wookl  appnar  that  Cdnmbus  must  have  partly  sailed  round  th# 
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NDallcr  Guajava,  wliicb  lie  look  to  bo  the  eztrennty  oi  Cabt,  withool 
Whif  aware  that  a  few  lioiiri'  sail  would  have  taken  him,  by  this  chaimeL 
to  Port  Saa  Salvador,  his  first  discovery  in  Cuba,  and  so  back  to  the  same 
Bio  dd  Sol  which  he  had  pasaed  the  day  prevk>us.  Of  the  two  mountaina 
■sen  OD  both  sides  of  this  entiaiice,  the  principal  one  corresponds  with  the 
peak  eaDed  Ako  de  Juan  Daone*  which  lies  seven  leagues  west  of  Punta 
de  Matermlloe.  The  wind  caadDiing  north,  he  stood  east  fourteen  leagues 
tan  Cape  Caba,  which  we  have  supposed  the  lesser  island  ol  Gmgava. 
It  is  here  rendered  sure  that  the  point  of  little  Guajava  was  believed  by 
him  lo  be  the  extremity  of  Cuba ;  for  ha  speaks  of  the  land  mentioned  as 
lyii^  to  leeward  of  the  aboveHBsenCioiied  gulf  as  being  the  island  of  Bohio, 
and  says  that  he  discovered  twenty  leagoes  of  it  running  £.  S.  E.  and 
W.  N.  W. 

On  the  ]4(h  November,  having  lain  to  all  night  with  a  N.  E.  wind,  he 
determined  to  seek  a  port,  and  if  he  found  none,  to  return  to  those  which 
he  had  left  in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  all  east 
of  little  Guajava  he  supposed  to  be  Bohio.  He  steered  E.  by  S.  therefore 
six  leagues,  and  then  stood  in  for  th»  land.  Here  he  saw  many  ports  and 
islands ;  but  as  it  blew  freafa,  with  a  heavy  sea,  be  dared  not  enter,  but  ran 
the  coast  down  N.  W.  by  W.  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  leagues,  where  he 
saw  a  clear  entrance  and  a  port,  in  which  he  stood  S.  S.  W.  and  afterwards 
S.  E.,  the  navigation  being  aU  dear  and  open.  Here  Columbus  behold  so 
many  islands  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  They  were  very  lofty, 
and  covered  with  trees.  Columbus  called  the  neighboring  sea  Mar  de 
Nueetra  Se£k>ra,  and  to  the  harbor  near  the  entrance  to  these  islands  he 
fave  the  name  of  Puerto  del  Principe.  This  harbor  he  says  he  did  not 
Qoter  until  the  Sunday  Iblknrng,  which  was  four  days  after.  This  part 
of  the  text  of  Columbus's  journal  is  confused,  and  there  are  also  anticipa* 
ions,  as  if  it  had  been  written  subsequently,  or  mixed  together  in  copying, 
ft  appears  ovklent,  that  while  lying  to  the  night  previous,  with  the  wind  at 
N.  E.,  the  diips  had  drifted  to  the  N.  W.,  and  been  carried  by  the  powerful 
cnrrent  of  the  Bahama  channel  far  in  the  same  direction.  When  they 
bore  up,  therefore,  to  HBtum  to  the  ports  which  they  had  left  in  the  isload 
of  Caba,  they  fell  in  to  leeward  of  them,  and  now  first  discovered  thG 
aomeruus  gioup  of  islands  of  which  Cayo  Romano  is  the  principal.  The 
cnrrent  of  this  channel  is  of  itself  sufiicient  to  have  carried  the  veesels  Ut 
the  westward  a  distance  of  20  leagues,  which  is  what  they  had  run  east 
crly  since  leaving  Cape  Cuba,  or  Guajava,  for  it  had  acted  upon  their 
dcHnit  a  period  of  thirty  hourp.   There  can  be  no  doubt  an  to  the  idcntiti 
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of  thede  keys  with  those  about  Cayo  Romano ;  for  they  are  the  only  imec 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba  that  are  not  of  a  low  and  swampy  nature,  birt 
lar^re  and  lofty.  They  inclose  a  free,  open  navigation,  and  abondaDoe  of 
fine  harbors,  in  late  years  the  resort  of  pirates,  who  found  security  and 
concealment  for  themselves  and  their  prizes  in  the  recesses  of  these  Mr 
keys.  From  the  description  of  Columbus,  the  vessels  must  htcve  entered 
oetween  the  islands  of  Baril  and  Pacedon,  and  sailing  along  Cayo  Romano 
on  a  S.  £.  course,  have  reached  in  another  day  their  old  cruising  ground  io 
the  neighborhood  of  lesser  Guajava.  Not  only  Columbus  does  not  tell  of 
here  of  his  having  changed  his  anchorage  amongst  these  keys,  but  hi* 
jonmal  does  not  even  mention  his  having  anchored  at  all,  until  the  retonj 
from  the  inefifoctua)  search  after  Babeque.  It  is  dear,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  it  wab  not  in  Port  Principe  that  the  vessels  anchored  on  this 
occasion ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  very  distant,  since  Columbus  went 
from  the  ships  in  his  boats  on  the  18th  November,  to  place  a  cross  at  its 
entrance.  He  had  probably  seen  the  entrance  from  without,  when  sailidg 
east  from  Guajava  on  the  13th  of  November.  The  identity  of  this  port 
with  the  one  now  known  as  Nenvitas  el  Principe  seems  certain,  from  the 
description  of  its  entrance.   Columbus,  it  appears,  did  not  visit  its  inteiior. 

On  the  19th  November  the  ships  sailed  again,  in  quest  of  Babeque. 
At  sunset  Port  Principe  bore  S.  S.  W.  distant  seven  leagues,  and  having 
sailed  all  night  at  N.  E.  by  N.  and  until  ten  o'clock  of  the  next  day  (90tk 
November),  they  had  run  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  on  that  oootssl 
The  wind  blowing  from  £.  S.  E.,  which  was  the  direction  in  whkh  Babe> 
que  was  suppodod  to  lie,  and  the  weather  being  foul,  Columbus  determined 
to  return  to  Port  Principe,  which  was  then  distant  twenty-five  leagues. 
He  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Isabella,  distant  only  twelve  leagues,  lest  the  In- 
dians whom  he  had  brought  from  San  Salvador,  which  lay  eight  leago«: 
from  Isabella,  should  make  their  escape.  Thus,  in  sailing  N.  E.  by  N 
from  near  Port  Principe,  Columbus  had  approached  within  a  short  distance 
of  Isabella.  Tiidi  island  was  then,  according  to  bis  calculations,  thiitf- 
seven  leagues  from  Port  Principe ;  and  San  Salvador  was  forty-five  leagues 
finom  the  same  point  The  first  difiers  but  eight  leagues  from  the  truth, 
die  latter  nine ;  or  from  the  actual  distance  of  Neuvitas  el  Principe  fioi 
Isla  Larfira  and  San  Salvador.  Again,  let  us  now  call  to  nund  the  coorw 
nvtde  by  Columbus  in  going  from  Isabella  to  Cuba ;  it  was  first  W.  S.  W.. 
Uien  west,  and  afterwards  S.  S.  W.  Having  consideration  for  the  (fiffereot 
distances  run  on  each,  these  yield  a  medium  course  not  materialty  iUkmA 
^.mi  8.  W.    Sailing  tl^n  S.  W.  from  Isabella.  Columbus  had  mchad  Port 
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Han  Salvador,  od  toe  coast  of  Coba.  Making  afterwards  a  coarse  of 
N  E.  by  N.  from  off  Port  Principe,  he  was  goini;  in  the  direction  of  Isa- 
bella. Hence  we  dedace  that  Port  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
hj  west  of  Port  Principe,  and  the  whole  combination  is  thus  boond  to- 
gether and  established.  The  two  islands  seen  by  Colambas  at  ten  o'clock 
of  the  same  20th  November,  must  have  been  some  of  tlie  keys  which  lie 
west  of  the  Jnmentos.  Running  back  towards  Port  Principe,  Ck>limibns 
made  it  at  dark,  hot  found  that  he  had  been  carried  to  the  westward  by  the 
raurents.  This  famishes  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  current 
in  the  Bahama  channel ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  ran  over  to 
Caba  with  a  (slit  wind.  After  contending  for  four  days,  until  the  24th 
November,  with  light  winds  against  the  force  of  these  currents,  he  arrived 
»t  length  opposite  the  level  island  whence  he  had  set  out  the  week  befnre 
when  going  to  Babeque. 

We  are  thus  accidentally  informed  that  the  point  from  which  Cdum- 
bos  started  in  search  of  Babeque  was  the  same  island  of  Guajava  the 
lesser,  which  lies  west  of  Neuvitas  el  Principe.    Further :  at  first  ho 
dared  not  enter  into  the  opening  between  the  two  mountains,  for  it  seemed 
as  though  the  sea  broke  upon  them ;  but  having  sent  the  boat  ahead,  the 
vessels  followed  in  at  S.  W.  and  then  W.  into  a  fine  harbor.   The  level 
island  lay  north  of  it,  and  with  another  island  formed  a  secure  basin  capa> 
ble  of  sheltering  all  the  navy  of  Spain.   This  level  island  resolves  itself 
then  into  our  late  Cape  Cuba,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  little  Gua^ 
java,  and  the  entrance  east  of  it  becomes  identical  with  the  gulf  above 
mentioned  which  lay  between  two  mountains,  one  of  which  we  have  sup- 
posed the  Alto  de  Juan  Daune,  and  which  gulf  appeared  to  divide  Cuba 
from  Bohio.   Our  course  now  becomes  a  plain  one.   On  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, Columbus  sailed  from  Santa  Catalina  (the  name  given  by  him  to 
the  port  last  described)  at  sunrise,  and  stood  for  the  cape  at  the  S.  E. 
which  he  called  Cabo  de  Pico.    In  this  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  hig(* 
peak  already  spoken  of  as  the  Alto  de  Juan  Danne.   Arrived  off  this  he 
saw  another  cape,  distant  fifteen  leagues,  and  still  farther  another  five 
leagues  beyond  it,  which  he  called  Cabo  de  Campana.   The  first  must  be 
that  ziow  known  as  Point  Padre,  the  second  Point  Mnlas :  their  distances 
from  Alto  dp  Juan  Danne  are  underrated ;  but  it  requires  no  little  experi- 
ence to  etBtimato  correctly  the  distances  of  the  bold  headlands  of  Cuba,  as 
seen  through  the  pure  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  island. 

Having  passed  Point  Malas  in  the  night,  on  the  27th  Columbus  looked 
hito  the  deep  bay  that  lies  S.  E.  of  it,  and  seeing  the  bold  projecting  head- 
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land  that  makes  out  b^weeu  Port  Nipe  and  Port  Banes,  with  tbgac  duep 
\mys  an  each  aide  of  it,  lie  sappoeed  it  to  be  an  ann  of  the  sea  dividing  ooi 
land  from  another  with  an  raland  between  them. 

Having  landed  at  Taco  for  a  abort  time,  Colambus  arrived  in  the  ev»> 
ning  of  the  27th  at  Baracoa,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Santa 
From  Cabo  del  Pico  to  Puerto  Santo,  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues,  he  had 
passed  no  fewer  than  nine  good  ports  and  five  riven  to  Cape  ^-frtpf^ 
and  thence  to  Puerto  Santo  eight  more  riven,  each  with  a  good  port ;  all 
of  which  may  be  found  oo  the  chart  between  Alto  de  Juan  Daune  ami 
Baracoa.  By  keeping  near  the  coast  he  had  been  assisted  to  the  S.  £.  by 
the  oddy  current  of  the  Bahama  channel.  Sailing  from  Puerto  Santo  a 
Baracoa  on  the  4th  of  December,  he  reached  the  extremity  of  Cuba  the 
fdlowing  day,  and  striking  off  upon  a  wind  to  the  S.  £.  in  search  of  Ba* 
beque,  which  lay  to  the  N.  E.,  ho  came  in  sight  of  Bohio,  to  whiob  bi 
gave  the  name  of  Hispaniola. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  tells  us  that  be  had  ooastad  it  • 
distance  of  120  leagues.  Allowing  twenty  leagues  of  this  disUnoe  for 
his  having  followed  the  undulations  of  the  coast,  the  reroainiDg  100  mea- 
Rured  from  Point  Maysi  fall  exactly  upon  Cabrion  Key,  which  we  have 
supposed  the  western  boundary  of  his  diseoveiies. 

The  astronomical  observations  of  Columbus  foim  no  objection  to  whst 
has  been  here  advanced ;  for  he  telle  us  that  the  instrument  which  he 
made  use  of  to  measure  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was 
out  of  order  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  He  places  his  firrt  (hsoovory, 
Guanahani,  in  the  latitude  of  Ferro,  which  is  about  97^  9(f  north.  Sss 
Salvador  we  find  in  24°  30'  and  Turk's  Island  in  21"^  30' :  both  are  very 
viride  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  certainly  easier  to  conceive  aa  error  of  Uvas 
than  one  of  six  degrees. 

Laying  aside  geographical  demonstration,  let  us  now  examine  bow 
hi<«(orical  records  agree  with  the  opinion  here  supported,  that  the  iskml  ot 
Son  Salvador  was  the  first  point  where  Columbus  came  in  oootact  wick 
the  New  World.  Herrera,  who  is  considered  the  most  fiutfafnl  and 
authentic  of  Spanish  historians,  wrote  his  History  of  the  Indies  towards 
rh^  year  1600.  In  describing  the  voyage  oT  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  lasde 
to  Florida  in  1612,  he  makes  the  Mowing  remarks  :*  Irving  Agoaii 
in  Porto  Rico,  ihey  steered  to  the  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  in  five  d^  armeJ 

•  Hvrrera.  Hist.  Ind..  deead.  i.  lib.  ix.  oi^  Id 
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ai  4D  ftUHui  aiBed  fi)  Vxe]o»  in  hititide  22^  30' north.  Tlie  next  day  they 
limed  at  a  iqni^r  iiiaiMl  of  the  Lncayoa,  caHed  Caycoe.  On  the  eighth 
day  foey  ammored  at  another  island  called  Yaguna  in  24^,  on  the  ei^tb 
day  oiPt  irom  forto  Rico.  Thence  they  passed  to  the  island  of  Mannega, 
in  24^  90*,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  they  reached  Goanahani,  which  is  in 
35^40  norciL  This  island  of  Guanahani  was  the  first  discovered  by 
ColoiniMe  on  Ills  first  voyage,  and  which  he  called  San  Salvador.''  Thk 
fci  the  sowtance  of  the  remarks  of  Herrera,  and  is  entirely  conclusive  as 
to  the  location  of  23an  Salvador.  The  latitydee,  it  is  true,  are  all  placed 
higher  than  we  now  know  them  to  be ;  that  of  San  Salvador  being  such 
u  to  correspond  with  no  other  land  than  that  now  known  as  the  Berry 
Idands,  wntch  are  seventy  leagues  distant  from  the  nearest  coast  of 
Cuba:  whereas  Columbiis  tells  us  that  San  Salvador  was  only  forty-five 
leagues  from  Port  Principe.  But  in  those  infant  days  of  navigation,  the 
instruments  for  measurmg  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
taUes  of  declinations  for  deducing  the  latitude,  must  have  been  so  imperfect 
as  to  place  the  most  scientific  navigator  of  the  time  below  the  most  mechan- 
ical one  of  the  present 

The  second  island  arrived  at  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  his  northwestern 
course,  was  one  of  the  Caycos ;  the  first  one,  then,  called  El  Viejo,  must 
have  been  Turk's  Island,  which  lies  S.  E.  of  the  Caycos.  The  third 
island  they  came  to  was  probably  Mariguana ;  the  fourth.  Crooked  Island ; 
and  the  fiilh,  Isla  Larga.  Lastly  they  came  to  Guanahani,  the  San  Salva- 
dor of  Colninbus.  If  this  be  supposed  identical  with  Turk's  Island,  where 
do  we  find  the  succession  of  islands  touched  at  by  Ponce  de  Leon  on  his 
way  from  Porto  Rico  to  San  Salvador  ?*  No  stress  has  been  laid,  in  these 
remarks,  on  the  identity  of  name  which  has  been  preserved  to  San 
Salvador,  Concepcion,  and  Port  Principe,  with  those  given  by  Columbus, 
though  trailitional  usage  is  of  vast  weight  in  such  matters.  Geographical 
proof,  of  a  conclusive  kind  it  is  thought,  has  been  advanced,  to  enable  the 
world  to  remain  in  its  old  hereditary  befief  that  the  present  island  of  San 
balvador  is  the  spot  where  Coiombus  first  set  foot  npon  the  New  WorkL 
established  opinkms  of  the  kind  should  not  be  lightly  molested    It  is  a 

«  In  the  fiitt  diapter  of  Herrera's  desoription  of  the  Indies,  appended  to 
his  hktory,  is  another  scale  of  the  Bahama  islands,  which  conroboratcs  the 
•bofve.  It  befpos  at  the  opposite  end,  at  the  N.  W.,  and  runs  down  to  the  8.  R 
It  is  thouicht  onneceMary  to  cite  ii  partieolarlv. 
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good  o.d  rale,  tliat  onght  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  carious  reseaidi  •■  well  at 

terriloriaJ  dealings,    Do  not  disturb  the  ancient  landmarkB." 

Noi9  to  the  Revised  Edition  of  1848.— Hie  Baion  de  Humboldt,  in  kk 
"  Ezamen  critique  de  l*histoire  de  la  geographie  da  noaveau  conunent,"  pob- 
tiafaed  in  1837,  speaks  repeatedly  in  high  terms  of  the  ability  displayed  in  the 
abo^e  examination  of  the  roate  of  Colombos,  and  argues  at  great  length  and 
quiie  conclusively  in  support  of  the  opinion  contained  in  it.  Above  all,  be  pro- 
duces a  docnmeni  hitherto  unknown,  and  the  great  importance  of  which  had 
been  discovered  by  M  Valeknaer  and  himself  in  1833.  This  is  a  map  made 
in  1600  by  that  able  mariner  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  accompanied  Colmmhos  n 
his  sfH^ond  voyage  and  sailed  with  other  of  the  discoverers.  In  this  map*  o( 
which  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  gives  an  engraving,  the  islands  as  laid  down  m^rvif 
completely  wiih  the  bearings  and  distances  given  in  the  journal  of  C<»laiiib<B, 
and  establishes  the  identity  of  San  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  and  Guana hani. 

"  I  feel  happy,**  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  to  be  enabled  to  desuoy  the  incer- 
titudes (which  rested  on  this  subject)  by  a  document  as  ancient  as  it  is  nnknown ; 
a  documem  which  confirms  irrevocably  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Washingtoo 
Ir\'ing  has  given  in  his  work  against  the  hypotheses  of  the  Turk's  laland.** 

In  the  present  revised  edition  the  author  feels  at  liberty  to  give  the  merit 
of  the  very  masterly  paper  on  the  route  of  Columbus,  where  it  is  justly  doe.  It 
was  furnished  him  at  Madrid  by  the  late  commander  Alexander  Slideli  Mae> 
kenzie,  of  the  United  States  navy,  whose  modesty  shrunk  from  affizfaic  ha 
name  to  an  article  so  calculated  to  do  him  credit,  and  which  has  since  chal- 
lenged the  high  eulogiums  of  men  of  nautical  science. 


No.  xvnL 

PBIKCIPLB8  UPON  WHICH  THE  SUMS  MENTIOIIBD  DT  THWWOW 
HAYB  BEEN  RKDUOED  IHTO  MODERN  OUBRBHCY. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  mark  of  silver,  which  was  equal 
to  8  ounces  or  to  50  castillanos  was  divided  into  65  reals,  and  eacli  redl  incn 
34  maravedis ;  so  that  there  were  2210  maravedis  in  the  mark  of  nilivr 
Among  other  silver  coins  there  was  the  real  of  8,  which  qiiiwiting  of  8 
reals,  was,  within  a  small  fraction,  the  ei^rfath  part  of  a  mark  of  iQva;  or 
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doe  oaoee.  Of  the  gold  coins  then  in  circulatioD  the  castiHtno  or  dMa 
if  la  vanda  was  worth  490  mamvedis,  and  the  dncado  383  maravedis. 

If  the  value  of  the  maravedi  had  remained  unchanged  in  Spain  down 
10  the  present  day,  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  a  sum  of  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinana  and  Isabella  into  a  coirespondent  sum  of  current  money  ;  but  by 
Ihe  successive  depreciations  of  the  coin  of  Vellon,  or  mixed  metals,  issued 
since  that  period,  the  real  and  maravedi  of  Vellon,  which  liad  replaced  the 
ancient  currency,  were  reduced  towards  the  year  1700,  to  about  a  tliird  of 
the  old  real  and  maravedi,  now  known  as  the  real  and  maravedi  of  silver. 
As,  however,  the  ancient  piece  of  8  reals  was  equal  approximately  to  the 
ounce  of  silver,  and  the  duro,  or  dollar  of  the  present  day,  is  likewise 
equal  to  an  ounce,  they  may  be  considered  identical.  Indeed,  in  Spanish 
America,  the  dollar,  instead  of  being  divided  into  20  reals,  as  in  Spain,  v 
divided  into  only  8  parts  called  reals,  which  evidently  represent  the  rerJ 
of  the  tune  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  the  doDar  does  the  real  of  8. 
But  the  ounce  of  silver  was  anciently  worth  276^  maravedis ;  the  dollar, 
therefore,  is  likewise  equal  to  276^  marevedis.  By  converting  then  the 
sums  mentioned  in  this  work  into  maravedis,  they  have  been  afterwards 
reduced  into  doDars  by  dividing  by  276^. 

There  is  stilt,  however,  another  calculation  to  be  made,  before  we  can 
arrive  at  the  actual  value  of  any  sum  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  in  for- 
mer times.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  variation  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves.  In  Europe,  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  Worid,  an  ounce  of  gold  commanded  an  amount  of  food 
or  labor  which  would  coRt  three  ounces  at  the  present  day ;  hence  an 
oonce  of  gold  vm  then  estimated  at  three  times  its  present  value.  At 
the  same  thoe  an  otmce  of  8U\'er  commanded  an  amount  which  at  present 
costs  4  ounces  of  sUver.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  value  of  gokl  and 
silver  varied  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  aU  other 
commodities.  This  is  owing  to  there  having  been  much  more  silver 
brought  from  the  New  World,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  previoualy  in 
circulation,  than  there  has  been  of  gold.  In  the  15th  century  one  ounce 
of  gold  was  equal  to  about  12  of  silver ;  and  now,  in  the  year  1827,  it  is 
exchanged  against  16. 

Hence  giving  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  sums  mentioned  in 
this  work,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  multiply  them  by  three  when  in 
gold,  and  by  four  when  expressed  in  sUver.* 

•  See  Caballero  Pesos  v  Medidas.  J.  B.  Say.  Eocmomie  Politi«|iie. 
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It  is  exp^ent  to  add  that  tiie  doDar  b  reckoned  in  this  work  at  m 
cents  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  foor  afaiUuiga  and  av* 

pence  of  England. 


No.  XIX- 

PBB8TBB  JOBH: 

Said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  Prestegatd  or  Perestigani^  whScb 
signifies  apostolique;  or  Preschiak-Geham^  angel  of  the  world,  b  '» 
the  name  of  a  potent  Christian  monarch  of  shadowy  renown,  wfaoee  domin- 
ions  were  placed  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages  sometimes  in  the  remotr 
parts  of  Asia  and  sometimes  in  Africa,  and  of  whom  sach  oootradktorj 
accounts  were  given  by  the  travelers  of  those  days  that  the  very  exist- 
ence either  of  him  or  his  kingdom  came  to  be  considered  donbtfbl.  It 
now  appears  to  be  admitted,  that  there  really  was  sach  a  potentate  in  t 
remote  part  of  Asia.  He  was  of  the  Nestorian  ChiistianB,  a  sect  spread 
throughout  Asia,  and  taking  its  name  and  origin  from  Nestorins,  a 
Christian  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  first  vague  reports  of  a  Christian  potentate  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
or  as  it  was  then  called  India,  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Cmaaden, 
who  it  is  supposed  gathered  them  from  the  Syrian  merchants  who  traded 
to  the  very  confines  of  China. 

In  subsequent  ages,  when  the  Portuguese  in  their  travels  and  voyagei 
discovered  a  Christian  king  among  the  Abyssinians,  called  Baleel-Gtao, 
they  confounded  him  with  the  potentate  already  spoken  of.  Nor  was  the 
blunder  extraordinary,  since  the  original  Prester  John  was  said  to  reign 
over  a  remote  part  of  India ;  and  the  ancients  included  in  that  name  Ethio- 
pia and  all  the  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
on  the  commercial  route  from  Egypt  to  India. 

Of  the  Prester  John  of  India  we  have  reports  furnished  by  WilBaii* 
Ruysbrook,  commonly  oaUcd  Rubruqois,  a  Franciscan  friar  sent  by  Looii 
IX,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  convert  the  Grand  KbuL 
According  to  him,  Prester  John  was  originally  a  Nestorian  priest,  who  m 
the  death  of  the  sovereign  made  himself  king  of  the  Naymans,  all  NeaCo 
Han  Christians.   Carpini,  a  Franciscan  friar,  sent  by  pope  Innocent  is 
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1345  to  convert  the  Mongols  of  Persia,  says,  that  Ocoday,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ghen^s  Khan  of  Tartary,  marched  with  an  army  against  the  Christiana 
of  Grand  India.  The  king  of  that  country,  who  was  called  Prester  John, 
came  to  their  succor.  Having  had  figures  of  men  made  of  bronze,  he  had 
them  fastened  on  the  saddles  of  horses,  and  put  fire  within,  with  a  man 
behind  with  a  hellows.  When  they  came  to  battle  these  horses  were  put  in 
the  advance,  and  the  men  who  were  seated  behind  the  figures,  threw  some* 
thing  mto  the  fire,  and  blowing  with  their  bellows,  made  such  a  smoke 
that  the  Tartars  were  quite  covered  with  it.  They  then  fell  on  them, 
dispatched  many  with  their  arrows,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

Marco  Polo  (1271)  places  Prester  John  near  the  great  wall  of  China, 
to  the  north  of  Channsi,  in  Teudich,  a  populous  region  full  of  cities  and 
castles. 

Mandeville  (1332)  makes  Prester  sovereign  of  Upper  India  (Asia), 
with  four  thousand  islands  tributary  to  him. 

When  John  11,  of  Portugal,  was  pushing  his  discoveries  along  the 
\frican  coast,  he  was  informed  that  350  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  king- 
dom of  Benin 'in  the  profound  depths  of  Africa,  there  was  a  puissant 
monarch,  called  Ogave,  who  had  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  surrounding  kings. 

An  African  prince  assured  him,  also,  that  to  the  east  of  Timbuctoo 
there  was  a  sovereign  who  professed  a  religion  similar  to  that  of  the 
Christians,  and  was  king  of  a  Mosaic  people. 

King  Jdm  now  supposed  he  had  found  traces  of  the  real  Prester 
John,  with  whom  he  was  eager  to  form  an  alltance  religious  as  well  as 
commercial.  In  1487  he  sent  envoys  by  land  in  quest  of  him.  One  was 
a  gentleman  of  his  household,  Pedro  de  Covilham ;  the  other,  Alphonso 
de  Paiva.  They  went  by  Naples  to  Rhodes,  thence  to  Cairo,  thence  to 
Aden  on  the  Arcbian  Gulf  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Here  they  separated  with  an  agreement  to  rendezvous  at  CUro.  Al- 
ohonso  de  Paiya  sailed  direct  for  Ethiopia ;  Pedro  de  Covilham  for  the 
Indies.  The  latter  passed  to  Calicut  and  Goa,  where  he  embarked  for 
:^ofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  thence  returned  to  Aden,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  Cairo.  Here  he  learned  that  his  coadjutor,  Alphonso  de 
Paiva,  had  died  in  that  city.  He  found  two  Portugese  Jews  waiting  for 
him  with  fresh  orders  from  king  John  not  to  give  up  his  researches  aflci 
Prester  John  until  he  found  him.  One  of  the  Jews  he  sent  back  with  a 
journal  and  verbal  accounts  of  his  travels.  With  the  other  he  set  off 
again  for  Aden ;  thence  to  Ormuz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
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where  all  the  rich  merchandise  of  the  East  was  brought  to  be  tnuBspottcd 
thenro  by  Syria  and  Egypt  into  Europe. 

Having  taken  note  of  every  thing  here,  he  embarked  on  the  Red  Set, 
and  arrived  at  the  court  of  an  Abyssinian  prince  named  Escander,  (tlie  Ai»- 
bic  version  of  Alexander,)  whom  he  considered  the  real  Prester  John.  The 
prince  received  him  graciously,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  hvar  the 
object  of  his  embassy,  but  died  suddenly,  and  his  successor  Naat  refoBsd 
to  let  Covilham  deport,  but  kept  him  for  many  year^  about  his  penoo,  at 
his  prime  councilor,  lavishing  on  him  wealth  and  honors.  Alter  til, 
this  was  not  the  real  Proster  John ;  who,  as  has  been  obeenred,  wm  to 
Aottic  potentate. 


No.  XX. 

MABCO  POLO.* 

The  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  or  Pado,  furnish  a  key^  to  many  pons  ti 
the  voyages  and  speculations  of  Columbus,  which  without  it  would  htniy 
be*  comprehensible. 

Marco  Polo  was  a  native  of  Venice,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  oentuy, 
made  a  journey  into  the  remote,  and,  at  tliat  time,  unknown  regions  of  the 
East,  and  filled  all  Christendom  with  curiosity  by  his  account  of  the  omm- 
triee  he  had  visited.  He  was  preceded  in  his  travels  by  his  fiitfaer  Niclii> 
las  and  his  uncle  Mafieo  Polo.  These  two  brothers  were  of  an  lUustrioiit 
family  in  Venice,  and  embarked  about  the  year  1266,  on  a  commercial 
voyage  to  the  East   Having  traveraed  the  Mediterranean  and  throagfa  tbe 

*  In  preparing  the  fin*  edition  of  this  work  for  the  preet  the  author  had  ooc 
the  benefit  of  the  English  translation  of  Marco  Poloi  publiehed  a  few  feait 
tince,  with  admirable  commentaries,  by  William  Mareden,  F.  R.  S.  He 
availed  himself,  principally,  of  an  Italian  version  in  the  Venetian  ediCMM 
of  Ramuaio  (1606),  the  French  translation  by  Bergeron,  and  ao  old  aad 
very  incorrect  Spanish  translation.  Having  aince  procured  the  woik  af 
Mr.  Manden  he  has  made  considerable  alterations  in  these  aolisii  al 
Maroo  Polo. 
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fioephoriM,  they  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Constantinople,  which  city  had 
f«cently  been  wrested  from  the  Greeks  by  the  joint  arms  of  France  and 
Venice.   Here  they  disposed  of  their  Italian  merchandise,  and,  having  pur- 
chased  a  stock  of  jewebry,  departed  on  an  adventurous  expedition  to  trade 
nith  the  western  Tartars,  who,  having  overran  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  settling  and  forming  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wolga. 
After  traversing  the  Euxine  to  Soldaia,  (at  present  Sndak,)  a  port  in  the 
Crimea,  they  continued  on,  by  hind  and  water,  until  they  reached  the  mili- 
taiy  court,  or  rather  camp  of  a  Tartar  prince,  named  Barkah,  a  descendant 
of  Ghengis  Khan,  mto  whose  hands  they  confided  all  their  merchandise. 
The  barbaric  chieftain,  while  he  was  dazzled  by  their  precious  commodi* 
ties,  was  flattered  by  the  entire  confkience  in  his  justice  manifested  by 
tliese  strangers.   He  repaid  them  with  princely  munificence,  and  loaded 
them  with  fiivors  during  a  year  that  they  remained  at  his  court   A  war 
breaking  out  between  their  patron  and  his  cousin  Hulagu,  chief  of  the 
eastern  Tartars,  and  Barkah  being  defeated,  the  Polos  were  embarrassed 
how  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  country  and  return  home  jn  safety. 
The  road  to  Constantinople  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  they  took  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  round  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  through  the  deserts 
of  TransQxiana,  until  they  arrived  in  the  city  of  Bokhara,  where  they  re- 
sided for  three  years. 

While  here  there  arrived  a  Tartar  nobleman  who  was  on  an  embassy 
from  the  victorious  Hulagu  to  his  brother  the  Grand  Khan.  The  ambas- 
sador became  acquainted  with  the  Venetians,  and  finding  them  to  bo 
versed  in  the  Tartar  tongue  and  possessed  of  curious  and  valuable  know« 
ledge  lie  prevailed  upon  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror^ situated  as  they  supposed,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  East. 

After  a  march  of  several  months,  being  delayed  by  snow-stoims  and 
inundations,  they  arrived  an  the  court  of  Cublai,  otherwise  called  the  Great 
Khan,  which  signifies  King  of  Kings,  bdng  the  sovereign  potentate  of  the 
Tartars.  This  magnificent  prince  received  them  with  great  distinction 
he  made  inquiries  about  the  countries  and  princes  of  Ihe  West,  their  civil 
and  military  government,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  LAtln  nation. 
Above  all,  he  was  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
^as  so  much  struck  by  their  replies,  that  after  hokling  a  council  with  the 
t*.hief  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  entreated  the  two  brothers  to  go  on  Ms 
part  as  ambs'radors  to  the  pope,  to  entreat  him  to  send  a  hundred  learned 
men  well  inFtructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  it  to 
the  fKiges  of  his  empire.  He  also  entreated  them  to  bring  him  alittle  oil 
Vol.  III.— 17 
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irom  the  lump  of  our  Saviour,  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  cdncloded  mwt 
have  marrelous  virtues.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  with  great  reason,  tfaM 
under  this  covert  of  religion,  the  shrewd  Tartar  soverdgn  veiled  motives  d 
a  political  nature.  The  influence  of  the  pope  in  promoting  the  cnutdm 
had  caused  his  power  to  be  known  and  respected  throughout  tjie  East;  it 
was  of  some  moment,  therefore,  to  conciliate  his  good  wilL  Cabbi  Khss 
had  no  bigotry  nor  devoticm  to  any  particular  fiuth,  and  probably  hoped 
by  adopting  Christianity  to  make  it  a  common  cause  between  faibouBelf  vat 
the  warlike  princes  of  Christendom,  against  his  and  their  inveterate  ene 
mies,  the  soldan  of  Egypt  and  the  Saracens. 

Having  written  letters  to  the  pope  in  the  Tartar  language,  he  de- 
livered them  to  the  Polos,  and  appointed  one  of  the  principal  noUemen  of 
his  court  to  accompany  them  in  their  mission.  On  their  taking  leave  hi 
furnished  them  with  a  tablet  of  gold  on  which  was  engraved  the  roytl 
anns ;  this  was  to  serve  as  a  passport,  at  sight  of  which  the  governors  of 
the  various  provinces  were  to  entertain  them,  to  furnish  them  with  esoorti 
through  dangerous  places,  and  render  them  all  other  necessary  aerviees  at 
the  expense  of  the  Great  Khan. 

They  had  scarce  proceeded  twenty  miles,  when  the  nobleman  who  ao> 
companied  them  fell  dl,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  and  contiooe 
on  their  route.  Their  golden  passport  procurod  them  every  attention  lod 
facility  throughout  the  dominkms  of  the  Great  Khan.  They  arrived  aaleiy 
at  Aero,  in  April,  1269.  Here  they  received  news  of  the  recent  death  of 
pope  Clement  IV,  at  which  they  were  much  grieved,  fearing  it  wooU 
cause  delay  in  their  mission. .  There  was  at  that  time  in  Acre  a  legate  of 
the  holy  chair,  Tebaldo  di  Vesconti,  of  Placentia,  to  whom  they  gave  av 
account  oi  their  embassy.  He  heard  them  with  great  attpntjon  aad 
interest,  and  advised  them  to  await  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  wbkh 
must  soon  take  pbce,  before  they  proceeded  to  Rome  on  their  mwBinB. 
They  determined  in  the  interim  to  make  a  visit  to  thdr  fiunifies,  and  ao» 
cordingly  departed  for  Negropont,  and  thence  to  Vemce,  where  graiC 
changes  had  taken  place  in  their  domestic  coocems,  during  their  king 
absence.  The  wife  of  Nichoku,  whom  he  had  left  pregnant,  had  died,  it 
giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  had  been  named  Marco. 

As  the  contested  election  for  the  new  pontiff  remained  pendittg  Utr  two 
years,  they  were  uneasy,  lest  the  emperor  of  Tartary  should  grow  in- 
patient at  so  long  a  postponement  of  the  com  ersion  of  himself  and  Us 
people ;  they  determined,  therefore,  not  to  wait  the  election  of  ji  popOi  ^ 
to  proceed  to  Acre,  and  get  such  dispatches  and  such  ghosdy  minaitiy  ior 
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thi  Grand  Klurn,  hs  t^^  legate  conld  furnish.  On  the  second  journey 
Nidjolafi  Polo  took  with  him  hie  eon  Marco,  who  afterwards  wrote  an 
cM^unt  of  these  travels. 

They  were  again  received  with  great  fiivor  hy  the  legate  Tebaldo,  whok 
uizions  for  the  success  of  their  nussion,  furnished  them  with  letters  to  the 
Orand  Khan,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  were  fully 
expounded.  With  these,  and  with  a  supfdy  of  the  holy  oil  from  the 
sepulchre,  they  once  more  set  out  in  Septen:^,  1271,  for  the  remote  parts 
of  Tartary.  They  had  not  long  departed,  when  missives  arrived  from 
Rome,  informing  the  legate  of  his  own.  election  to  the  holy  chair.  He 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  X,  and  decreed  that  in  future,  on  the  death  of  a 
pope,  the  canfinalft  should  be  shut  up  in  conclave  until  they  elected  a  suc- 
cessor ;  a  wise  regulation,  which  has  since  continued,  enforcing  a  prompt 
decision,  and  preventing  intrigue. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  election,  he  dispatched  a 
cornier  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  requesting  that  the  two  Venetians  might 
be  sent  bach  to  him,  if  they  had  not  departed.  They  joyfully  returned, 
and  were  furnished  with  new  letters  to  the  Khan.  Two  eloquent  fHars, 
also,  Nicholas  Vincenti  and  Gilbert  de  TripoU,  were  sent  with  them,  with 
powers  to  ordain  priests  and  bishops  and  to  grant  absolution.  They  had 
presents  of  crystal  vases,  and  other  costly  articles  to  deliver  to  the 
Grand  Khan ;  and  thus  well  provided,  they  once  more  set  forth  on  their 
journey.* 

Arriving  in  Armenia,  they  ran  great  risk  of  their  lives  from  the  war 
which  was  raging,  the  soldan  of  Babylon  having  invaded  the  country. 
They  took  refuge  for  some  time  with  the  superior  of  a  monastery.  Here 
the  two  reverend  fathers,  losing  all  courage  to  prosecute  so  perilous  an 
f'nterprise,  determined  to  remain,  and  the  Venetians  continued  their  journey, 
l^ey  were  a  long  time  on  the  way,  and  exposed  to  great  hardships  and 
snfl^rings  from  floods  and  snow  storms,  it  being  the  winter  season.  At 
length  they  reached  a  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Khan.  That  potentate 
lent  officers  to  meet  them  at  forty  days'  distance  from  the  court,  and  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  them  during  their  journey .f   He  received  them  with 

*  Ramusio,  torn.  iii.  « 

t  BergeroD,  by  blander  in  the  translation  from  the  original  Latin,  has  stated 
that  the  Khan  sent  40,000  men  to  escort  them.  This  has  drawn  the  ire  of 
the  critics  upon  Marco  Polo,  who  ha^e  cited  it  as  one  of  his  moustrouk  e« 
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great  kindness,  was  higlily  gratified  with  the  result  of  their  nMoB  and 
with  the  letters  of  the  pope,  and  having  receWed  from  them  some  oQ  firan 
die  lamp  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  he  had  it  locked  up,  and  guarded  it  at  a 
precious  treasure. 

The  three  Venetians,  father,  brother  and  son,  were  treated  with  sodi 
distinction  by  the  Khan,  that  the  courtiers  were  filled  with  jealousy.  Mamo 
tMxm,  however,  made  himself  popular,  and  was  particuhiriy  esteemed  by 
\hc  emperor.  He  acquired  the  four  principal  languages  of  the  couotiy, 
and  was  of  such  remarkable  capacity,  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  the 
Khan  employed  him  in  missions  and  services  of  importance,  in  varioos 
parts  of  his  dominions,  some  to  the  distance  of  even  six  months'  jonmej. 
On  these  expeditions  he  was  industrious  in  gathering  all  kinds  of  infonna- 
tion  respecting  that  vast  empire ;  and  from  notes  and  minutes  made  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Grand  SLhan,  he  afterwards  composed  the  bdfllff? 
of  his  travels. 

After  about  seventeen  years  residence  in  the  Tartar  court  the  Veivw 
dans  felt  a  longing  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Their  patron  waf 
advanced  in  age  and  could  not  survive  much  longer,  and  after  his  death, 
their  return  might  be  difficult  if  not  impossible.  They  applied  to  the 
Grand  Khan  for  permission  to  depart,  but  for  a  time  met  with  a  refusal, 
accompanied  by  friendly  upbraidings.  At  length  a  singukr  train  of  eveota 
operated  in  their  favor ;  an  embassy  arrived  from  a  Mogul  Tartar  prince, 
who  ruled  in  Persia,  and  who  was  grand  nephew  to  the  emperor.  The 
object  was  to  entreat,  as  a  spouse,  a  princess  of  the  imperial  lineage.  A 
granddau^ter  of  Cublai  Khan,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  was  granted  to  the  prayer  of  the  prince,  and 
departed  for  Persia  with  the  ambassadors,  and  with  a  splendkl  retinue,  bat 
rJler  traveling  for  some  months,  was  obliged  to  return  on  accoant  of  ^ 
distracted  state  of  the  country. 

The  ambassadors  despaired  of  convejring  the  beautiful  bride  to  the  arat 
of  her  expecting  bridegroom,  when  Marco  Polo  returned  from  a  To^age  la 
certain  of  the  Indian  islands.  His  representations  of  the  safety  of  a  voy- 
age in  those  seas,  and  his  private  instigations,  induced  the  ambassadoct  to 
urge  the  Grand  Khan  for  permission  to  convey  the  princess  by  sea  to  the 
gulf  of  Persia,  and  that  the  Christians  might  accompany  them,  as  being 
b^st  experienced  in  maritime  afiairs.  Cublai  Khan  consented  with  gieal 
reluctance,  and  a  splendid  fleet  was  fitted  out  and  victualed  fct  two  yeasti 
consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  four  masts,  some  of  which  had  uewt 
ul  two  huiiclre<1  and  fifty  men. 
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On  ptrdng  with  the  Venetians  the  munifisent  Klian  gare  thein  rich 
preflents  of  jewels,  and  made  them  promise  to  return  to  him  after  thev 
nad  visited  their  families.  He  authorized  them  to  act  as  his  ambassa- 
dors to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  and,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
famished  them  with  tablets  of  gold,  to  serve,  not  merely  as  passports,  but 
as  orders  upon  all  commanders  in  his  territories  for  accommodations  and 
supplies. 

They  set  sail  therefore  in  the  fleet  with  the  oriental  princess  and  her 
attendants  and  the  Persian  ambassadors.  The  ships  swept  along  the  coast 
of  Cochin  China,  stopped  for  three  months  at  a  port  of  the  island  of  Su- 
matra near  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  waiting  for  the 
change  of  the  monsoon  to  pass  the  bay  of  BengaL  Traversing  this  vast 
expanse  they  touched  at  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  then  crossed  the  stmit  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  great  peninsula  of  India.  Thence  sailing  up  the 
E^rate  coast,  as  it  is  called,  the  fleet  entered  the  Persian  gulf  and  arrived 
at  the  famous  port  of  Olmuz,  where  it  is  presumed  the  voyage  terminated, 
after  eighteen  months  spent  in  traversing  the  Indian  seas. 

Unfortunately  for  the  royal  bride  who  was  the  object  of  this  splendid 
naval  expedition,  her  bridegroom,  the  Mogul  king,  had  died  some  time  be- 
fore her  arrival,  leaving  a  son  named  Ghazan,  during  whose  minority  the 
government  was  administered  by  his  uncle  Kai-Khatu.  According  to  the 
directions  of  the  regent,  the  princess  was  delivered  to  the  youthful  prince, 
son  of  her  intended  spouse.  He  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  an  army 
on  the  borders  of  Persia.  He  was  of  a  diminutive  stature  but  of  a  great 
soul,  and,  on  afterwards  ascending  the  throne,  acx}uired  renown  for  his 
talents  and  virtues.  What  became  of  the  Eastern  bride,  who  had  traveled 
M  far  in  quest  of  a  husband,  is  not  known ;  but  every  thing  fiivorable  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  Ghazan. 

The  Polos  remained  some  time  in  the  court  of  the  regent,  and  then 
departed,  with  fresh  tablets  of  gold  given  by  that  prince,  to  carry  them  in 
safety  and  honor  through  his  donlinions.  As  they  had  to  traverse  many 
countries  where  the  traveler  is  exposed  to  extreme  peril,  they  appeared  on 
their  journeys  as  Tartars  of  low  condition,  having  converted  all  theii 
wealth  into  procions  stones  and  sewn  them  up  in  the  folds  and  linings  of 
their  coarw  garments.  They  had  a  long,  difficult  and  perilous  journey  to 
Trebizond,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Negro- 
toot,  and,  finally,  to  Venice,  where  they  arrived  in  1295,  m  good  healtiv 
and  literally  laden  with  riches.  Having  heard  during  their  journey  of  the 
death  of  ^ir  old  braefactor  Cublai  Khan,  they  considered  their  dipkv 
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Diatie  functions  at  an  enil.  and  also  that  they  were  abeolved  frnm  ihtk 
^iromise  to  return  to  his  dominions. 

Ramusio,  in  his  preface  to  the  narrative  of  Marco  Pob,  gives  a  varit^ 
of  particulars  concerning  their  arrival,  which  he  compares  to  that  d 
Ulysses.  When  they  arrived  at  Venice,  they  were  known  by  nobody. 
So  many  years  had  elapsed  since  their  departure  without  any  tidings  d 
them,  that  they  were  either  forgotten  or  considered  dead.  Besides*  their 
foreign  garb,  the  influence  of  southern  suns,  and  the  amiUtude  which 
men  acquire  to  those  among  whom  they  reside  for  any  length  cf  time, 
had  given  them  the  look  of  Tartars  rather  than  Italians. 

They  repaired  to  their  own  house,  which  was  a  noBle  palace,  ntnated 
in  the  street  of  St  Giovanne  Chrisoetomo,  and  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  la  Corte  de  la  Milione.  They  found  several  of  their  retatbef 
still  inhabiting  it ;  but  they  were  slow  in  recollecting  the  travelers,  not 
knowing  of  their  wealth,  and  probably  considering  them,  from  their 
coarse  aiKh  foreign  attire,  poor  adventurers  returned  to  be  a  charge  upon 
their  families.  The  Polos,  however,  took  an  eflectal  mode  of  quickeiuiii 
the  memories  of  their  friends,  and  insuring  themselves  a  loving  reeeptioD. 
They  invited  them  all  to  a  grand  banquet  When  their  guests  arrived, 
they  received  them  richly  dressed  in  garments  of  crimson  satin  of  oriental 
fashion.  When  water  had  been  served  for  the  washing  of  hands,  and 
the  company  were  summoned  to  table,  the  travelers,  who  had  retired, 
appeared  again  in  stiD  richer  robes  of  crimson  damask.  The  first  dressei 
were  cut'  up  and  distributed  among  the  servants,  being  of  snch  length 
that  they  swept  the  ground,  which,  says  Ramusio,  was  the  mode  in  those 
dajrs  with  dresses  worn  within  doors.  After  the  first  course,  thej  agaie 
retired  and  came  in  dressed  in  crimson  velvet ;  the  damask  dreasea  being 
likewise  given  to  the  domestics,  and  the  same  was  done  at  the  end  of  tht 
feast  with  their  velvet  robes,  when  they  appeared  in  the  Venetian  dresa  ol 
the  day.  The  guests  were  lost  in  astonishment,  and  couM  not  oorapr^ 
hend  the  meaning  of  this  masquerade.  Having  dismisaed  all  the 
attendants,  Marco  Polo  brought  forth  the  coarse  Tartar  dresses  in  wtaeh 
Ihey  had  arrived.  Slashing  them  in  several  pkces  with  a  knife,  and 
ripping  open  the  seams  and  lining,  there  tumbled  forth  rubies,  sapphires 
emeralds,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones,  until  the  whole  table 
glittered  with  inestimable  wealth,  acquired  from  the  munificence  of  the 
Grand  Rhan,  and  convoyed  in  this  portable  form  through  the  perils  of 
tlieir  long  journey. 

The  company,  obaerves  Ramusio,  were  out  of  their  wits  with  a— » 
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meot,  and  now  dearly  perceived  what  they  had  at  lint  doubted,  that  these 
in  very  truth  were  thoee  honored  and  valiant  gentlemen  the  Polos,  and, 
icconfingly,  paid  them  great  reepect  and  reverence. 

The  account  of  this  curious  feast  is  given  by  Ramusio,  on  traditicmal 
tuthority,  having  heard  it  many  times  related  by  the  illustrious  Gaspare 
Malipiero,  a  very  ancient  gentleman,  and  a  senator,  of  unquestionable 
veracity,  who  had  it  from  his  father,  who  had  it  from  his  grandfather,  and 
Bu  on  up  to  the  fountain-head. 

When  the  fame  of  this  banquet  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  travelers 
''ame  to  be  divulged  throughout  Venice,  all  the  city,  noble  and  simple, 
crowded  to  do  honor  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  Polos.  Maffeo,  who 
was  the  eldest,  was  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  the  magistracy.  The 
youth  of  the  city  came  every  day  to  visit  and  converse  with  Marco  Polo, 
who  was  extremely  amiable  and  communicative.  They  were  insatiable 
in  their  inquiries  about  Cathay  and  the  Grand  Khan,  which  he  answered 
with  great  courtesy,  giving  details  with  which  they  were  vastly  delighted, 
and,  as  he  always  spoke  of  the  wealth  of  the  Grand  Khan  in  round  num- 
bers, they  gave  him  the  name  of  Messer  Marco  Milioni* 

Some  months  after  their  return,  Lampa  Doria,  commander  of  the 
Genoese  navy,  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Curzola  with 
seventy  galleys.  Andrea  Dandolo,  the  Venetian  admiral,  was  sent  agahist 
him.  Marco  Polo  commanded  a  galley  of  the  fleet  His  usual  good 
fortune  deserted  him.  Advancing  the  first  in  the  line  with  his  galley,  and 
not  beinfr  properly  seconded,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  thrown  in  irons,  and 
carried  to  Genoa.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a  long  time  in  prison,  and  all 
offen  of  ransom  rejected.  His  imprisonment  gave  great  uneasiness  to  his 
&ther  and  uncle,  fearing  that  he  might  never  return.  Seeing  themselves 
in  this  unhappy  state,  with  so  much  treasure  and  no  heirs*  they  consulted 
together.  They  were  both  very  old  men ;  but  Nicolo,  observes  Ramusio, 
was  of  a  galliard  complexion :  it  was  determined  he  should  take  a  wife.  He 
did  so ;  and,  to  the  wonder  of  his  friends,  in  four  years  had  three  children. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  fame  of  Marco  Pok>'s  travels  had  circulated  in 
Genoa.  His  prison  was  daily  crowded  with  nobility,  and  he  was  supplied 
with  every  thing  that  could  cheer  him  in  his  confinement  A  Genoese 
gentleman,  who  visited  him  every  day,  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to 
wnXo  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  He  had  his  papers  and  journals 
\  n\  to  him  from  Venice,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  his  foUow-prisoner,  produced  the  work  which  afterwards 
mnde  such  noise  thron^iout  the  worid. 
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The  merit  of  Marco  Polo  at  length  procared  him  his  liberty.  He 
letnrned  to  Venice,  where  he  found  his  &ther  witii  a  house  full  of  chikfaen. 
He  took  it  in  good  part,  followed  the  old  man's  example,  married,  and  barf 
two  daughters,  Moretta  and  Fantina.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Mareo 
polo  is  unknown ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time,  about  sevent| 
years  of  age.  On  his  dealJi-bed  he  is  said  to  have  been  exhorted  by  his 
friends  to  retract  what  he  had  published,  or,  at  least,  to  disavow  tiioso 
parts  commonly  regarded  as  fictions.  He  replied  uidignantly  that  ao  ht 
from  having  exaggerated,  he  had  not  told  one  half  of  the  eztraonfinary 
things  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness. 

Marco  Polo  died  without  male  issue.  Of  the  three  sons  of  his  fiober 
by  the  second  marriage,  one  only  had  children,  viz.  five  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  sons  died  without  leaving  issue ;  the  daughter  inherited 
all  her  father's  wealth  and  married  into  the  noble  and  distinguished  bouse 
of  Trevetiino.  Thus  the  male  line  of  the  Polos  ceased  in  1417,  and  the 
family  name  was  extinguished. 

Such  are  the  principal  particulars  known  of  Marco  Polo ;  a  man  whose 
travels  for  a  long  time  made  a  great  noise  in  Europe,  and  will  be  found  to 
have  had  a  great  efl^t  on  modem  discovery.  His  splendkl  account  of  the 
extent,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  Tartar  territories  filled  every  one 
*vith  admiration.  The  possibility  of  bringing  all  those  regions  under  the 
dominion  of  the  church,  and  rendering  the  Orand  Khan  an  obedient  vasnl 
to  the  holy  chair,  was  for  a  long  time  a  favorite  topic  among  the  enthoa- 
nstic  missionaries  of  Christendom,  and  there  were  many  saints-errant  who 
undertook  to  efiect  tlie  conversion  of  this  magnificent  infidel. 

Even  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  the  enterprises  for  the 
discovery  of  the  new  route  to  India  had  set  all  the  warm  heads  of  Europe 
madding  about  these  remote  regions  of  the  East,  the  oonverBkn  of  the 
Grand  Kahn  became  again  a  popular  theme ;  and  it  was  too  sp^eokitive 
and  romantic  an  enterprise  not  to  catch  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cohmtbos. 
In  all  his  voyages,  ye  will  be  found  continually  to  be  seeking  after  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  even  after  his  last  expedition,  whan  nearly 
worn  out  by  age,  hardships,  and  infirmities,  he  oflbred,  in  a  letter  lo  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  written  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  conduct  any  wis* 
nonary  to  the  territories  of  the  Tartar  emperor,  who  would  ondeitilDe  km 
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Na  XXL 

THS  WORK  OF  M4ROO  POLa 

The  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  originaily  wiittou 
in  Latin,*  though  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  in  the 
Venetian  dialect  of  the  Italian.  Ck)pie8  of  it  in  manuscript  were  multiplied 
and  rapidly  circulated ;  translations  were  made  into  various  languages, 
nntil  the  invention  of  printing  enabled  it  to  be  widely  diffused  throughout 
Kurope.  In  the  course  of  these  translations  and  successive  editions,  the 
original  text,  according  to  Purchas,  has  been  much  vitiated,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable many  extravagances  in  numbers  and  measoiements  with  which 
Maiyso  Polo  is  charged  may  be  the  errors  of  translators  and  printers. 

When  the  work  first  appeared,  it  was  considered  by  some  as  made  up 
of  fictions  and  extravagances,  and  Vossius  assures  us  that  even  after  the 
death  of  Marco  Polo  he  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  ridicule  among  the 
light  and  unthinking,  insomuch  that  he  was  frequently  personated  at  mas- 
querades by  some  wit  or  droll,  who,  in  his  feigned  character  related  all 
kinds  of  extravagant  fables  and  adventures.  His  work,  however,  excited 
great  attention  among  thinking  men,  containing  evidently  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation concerning  vast  and  splendid  countries,  before  unknown  to  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  Vossius  assures  us  that  it  was  at  one  time  highly  esteemed 
by  the  learned.  Francis  Pepin,  author  of  the  Brandenburgh  version, 
styles  Polo  a  man  commendable  for  his  piety,  prudence,  and  fidelity. 
Athanasius  Kircher,  in  his  account  of  China,  says  that  none  of  the  an 
cicnts  have  described  the  kingdoms  of  the  remote  East  with  more  exact- 
ness. Various  other  learned  men  of  past  times,  have  borne  testimony  to 
his  character,  and  most  of  the  substantial  parts  of  his  work  have  been  au- 
tbenticated  by  subsequent  travelers.  The  most  able  and  ample  vindication 
of  Marco  Polo,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  translation  of  his 
work,  with  copious  notes  and  commentaries,  by  William  Marsden,  F.  R.  S 
He  has  diligently  discriminated  between  what  Marco  Polo  relates  from  hiii 
own  observation,  and  what  he  relates  as  gathered  from  others ;  he  pointh 
out  the  errors  that  have  arisen  from  misinterpretations,  omissions  or  inter* 
Btrefations  of  translators,  and  he  claims  all  proper  allowance  for  the  sup^r. 

*  Hist,  dee  Voyages,  torn,  xxvii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.    Paris,  1549 
Vol.  in.— 17* 
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Btitious  coloriDgr  of  p^jlB  of  the  narrative  from  the  belief,  preralent  amung 
the  most  wise  and  learned  of  his  day,  in  miracles  and  magic.  After  y& 
rusing  the  work  of  Mr.  Marsden,  the  character  of  Marco  Polo  rises  in  the 
estimation  of  the  reader.  It  is  evident  that  his  narration,  as  &r  as  rdatec 
from  his  own  observations,  is  correct,  and  that  he  had  really  traversed  i 
great  part  of  Tartary  and  China,  and  navigated  in  the  Indian  seas.  Some 
of  the  countries  and  many  of  the  islands,  however,  are  evidently  described 
from  accounts  given  by  others,  and  in  tnese  accounts  are  generally  fband 
the  fables  which  have  excited  incredulity  and  ridicule.  As  he  composed 
his  woiic  after  his  return  home,  partly  from  memory  and  partly  from  memo- 
randums, he  was  liable  to  confuse  what  he  had  heard  with  what  he  had 
seen,  and  thus  to  give  undue  weight  to  many  &blee  and  exaggendooi 
which  he  had  received  from  others. 

Much  has  been  said  of  a  map  brought  from  Cathay  by  Blarco  Polo, 
which  was  conserved  in  the  convent  of  San  Midude  de  Murano  in  the 
vicinity  of  Venice,  and  in  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  isknd 
of  Madagascar  were  indicated ;  countries  which  the  Portuguese  claim  the 
merit  of  having  discovered  two  centuries  afterwards.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested also  that  Columbus  had  visited  the  convent  and  examined  this  BMp, 
whence  he  derived  some  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  coast  of  IncBa.  Ai> 
cording  to  Ramusio,  however,  who  had  been  at  the  convent,  and  was  weB 
acquainted  with  the  prior,  the  map  preserved  there  was  one  copied  by  a 
friar  from  the  original  one  of  Marco  Polo,  and  many  alteratiooii  and  ac- 
tions had  since  been  made  by  other  hands,  so  that  for  a  long  time  it  lost  aD 
credit  with  judicious  people,  until  on  comparing  it  with  the  work  of  Marco 
Polo  it  was  found  in  the  main  to  agree  with  his  descriptions.*  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  doubtless  among  the  additions  made  subseqooit  to  tiie 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese.f  Columbus  makes  no  mention  of  this  mapk 
which  he  most  probably  would  have  done  had  he  seen  it  He  seems  Is 
have  been  entirely  guided  by  the  one  furnished  by  Paulo  Toecandfi,  and 

*  Rainosio,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

t  Mr.  Maraden,  who  has  inspected  a  splendid  he  simile  of  diis  map  ptr- 

served  in  the  British  Museum,  ofaijects  even  to  the  fundamental  pan  of  it: 
*  where/'  he  obaerves,  *'  situations  are  given  to  placet  that  seem  qmte  ineso- 
bistem  with  the  descriptions  in  the  travels  and  cannot  be  nttribvtad  to  ilwii 
mtbor.  althoogh  inaened  on  the  soppooed  autliority  of  his  writinfla."  ManienV 

M  r«ilu.  liiiriKl.  i>.  ziii. 
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ivhich  was  apparently  projected  after  the  origioal  map,  cr  after  the  descHp- 
tkms  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  mape  of  Ptolemy. 

When  the  attention  of  the  world  was  tumod  lowards  the  remote  parts 
of  Asia  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  Portugruese  were  making  their 
attempts  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  the  narration  of  Marco  Polo  again 
rose  to  notice.  This,  with  the  travels  of  Nicolo  le  Comte,  the  Venetian, 
und  of  Hieronimo  da  San  SteHeoio,  a  Genoese,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  lights  by  which  the  Portuguese  guided  themselves  in  their 
vojTiges.* 

Above  aU,  the  influence  which  the  work  of  Marco  Polo  had  over  the 
mind  of  Columbus,  gives  it  particular  interest  and  importance.  It  wus 
evidently  an  oracular  work  with  him.  He  frequently  quotes  it,  and  on  hi 
voyages,  supposing  himself  to  be  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  he  is  continually 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  islands  and  main-lands  described  in  it,  and  to 
find  the  fiimous  Cipango. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  specify  some  of  those  places,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  described  by  a  Venetian  traveler,  that  the  reader  may 
more  fully  understand  the  anticipations  which  were  haunting  the  mind  of 
Columbus  in  his  voyages  among  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  along  thn 
coast  of  Terra  flrma. 

The  winter  residence  of  the  Great  Khan,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
was  in  the  city  of  Cambalu,  or  Kanbalu,  (since  ascertained  to  be  Pekin,) 
in  the  province  of  Cathay.  This  city,  he  says,  was  twenty-four  miles 
square,  and  admirably  built  It  was  impossible,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
to  describe  the  vast  amount  and  variety  of  merchandise  and  manufactures 
brought  there ;  it  would  seem  they  were  enough  to  furnish  the  universe. 

Here  are  to  be  seen  in  wonderful  abundance  the  precious  stones,  the 
pearls,  the  silks,  and  the  diverse  perfumes  of  the  East ;  scarce  a  day  passes 
that  there  does  not  arrive  nearly  a  thousand  cars  laden  with  silk,  of  which 
they  make  admirable  stufls  in  this  city." 

The  palace  of  the  Great  Khan  is  magnificently  built,  and  four  miles 
in  circuit  It  is  rather  a  group  of  palaces.  In  the  interior  it  is  resplen* 
dent  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  in  it  are  guarded  the  precious  vases  and 
jewels  of  the  sovereign.  All  the  appointments  of  the  Khan  for  war,  for 
tbo  chase,  for  various  festivities,  are  described  in  gorgeous  terms.  But 
though  Marco  Polo  is  magnificent  in  his  description  of  the  provinces  of 
Oathay,  and  its  imperial  city  of  Cambalu,  he  outdoes  liimself  when  Ma 

*  Hist,  des  Vo]raseB,  tom.  xl.  lib.  xi.  di.  4 
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oomes  to  describe  the  province  of  Mangi.  This  |irovfaioe  Is  sappoeed  to 
be  the  southern  part  of  China.  It  contains,  be  says,  twelve  hundred  cities. 
The  ca{Ntal  Qoinsai  (supposed  to  be  the  city  of  Hang-cheu)  was  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  sea,  but  communicated  by  a  river  with  a  port  situaled 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  great  trade  with  India.. 

The  name  Qninsai,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  signifies  the  city  of 
heaven ;  he  says  he  has  been  in  it  and  examined  it  diligently,  and  affifM 
it  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  is  if  the  measoie* 
ment  of  the  traveler  is  to  be  taken  literally,  for  he  declares  that  it  is  one 
hundred  miles  in  circuit  This  seeming  exaggeration  has  been  explained 
by  supposing  him  to  mean  Chinese  miles  or  /t,  which  are  to  the  Itahan 
miles  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight ;  and  Mr.  Marsden  observes  that 
the  walls  even  of  the  modem  city,  the  limits  of  which  have  been  consider- 
ably contracted,  are  estimated  by  travelers  at  sixty  it.  The  ancient  city 
has  evidently  been  of  immense  extent,  and  as  Marco  Polo  conld  noC  be 
supposed  to  have  measured  the  walls  himself,  he  has  probably  taken  the 
loose  and  incorrect  estimates  of  the  inhabitants.  He  describes  it  also  as 
built  apon  little  islands  like  Venice,  and  has  twelve  thousand  stone 
bridges,""  tlie  arches  of  which  are  so  high  that  the  largest  vessels  can  pass 
under  them  without  lowering  their  masts,  it  has,  he  affirms,  three  thou- 
sand baths,  and  six  hundred  thousand  familiei<,  including  domestics.  It 
abounds  with  magnificent  houses,  and  has  a  lake  thirty  miles  in  circnil 
within  its  walls,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  superb  palaces  of  people  of 
raiik.f  The  mhabitants  of  Quinsai  are  very  voluptuous,  and  indulge  in 
all  kinds  of  luxui  ies  and  delights,  particularly  the  women,  who  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.    There  are  many  merchants  and  artisans,  but  the  ipas- 

•  Another  blunder  in  translation  has  drawn  upon  Marco  Polo  the  indigna- 
tion of  George  Hornius,  who  (in  his  Origin  of  America,  IV.  3)  ezcUums. 
"  Who  can  believe  all  that  he  says  of  ihc  city  of  Quinsai  ?  as  for  example,  thai 
i'  has  stone  bridges  twelve  thousand  miles  high !"  &c.  It  is  probable  thaf 
riany  of  the  exaggerations  in  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo  arc-  in  fiict  ihe  erron 
of  his  traa«latora. 

Manderille,  speaking  of  this  same  city,  which  he  calls  Causai,  aavs  it  is 
built  on  the  sea  like  Venice,  and  has  twelve  hundred  bridges. 

t  Sir  George  Suiunton  mentions  this  lake  85  oeing  a  beautiful  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, about  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter  ;  its  margin  ornamented  with  huawi 
and  gardens  of  Mandarines,  together  with  templAs,  monasteries  for  the  pdesft 
of  Fo,  and  an  imperial  pulace. 
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ten  do  not  work,  thej  employ  Bervants  to  do  all  their  labor.  The  province 
of  Mangi  was  conquered  by  tlie  Great  Khan,  who  divided  it  into  nine  king- 
doms, appointing  to  each  a  tributary  king.  He  drew  from  it  an  immense 
revenue,  for  the  country  abounded  in  gold,  silver,  silks,  sugar,  §pi<ieB  and 
perfumes.^ 

ZIPANGU,  ZIPANGBI,  OB  OIPANOO. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  Mangi,  according  to  Marco 
Polo,  lay  the  great  island  of  Zipangu,  by  some  written  Zipangri,  and  by 
Columbus  Cipango.*  Marco  Polo  describes  it  as  abounding  in  gold 
which,  however,  the  king  seldom  permits  to  be  transported  out  of  the 
island.  The  king  has  a  magnificent  palace  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
as  in  other  countries  the  palaces  are  covered  with  sheets  of  lead  or  cop- 
per. The  halls  and  chambers  are  likewise  covered  with  gold,  the  win- 
dows adorned  with  it,  sometimes  in  plates  of  the  thickness  of  two  fingers. 
The  island  also  produces  vast  quantities  of  the  largest  and  finest  pearls, 
together  with  a  variety  of  precious  stones ;  so  that,  in  &ct,  it  abounds  in 
riches.  The  Great  Khan  made  several  attempts  to  conquer  this  island, 
but  in  vain ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  bo  true  what  Marco 
Polo  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  had  certain  stones  of  a  charmed  virtue 
inserted  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  of  their  right  arms,  which,  through 
th«  power  of  diabolical  enchantments,  rendered  them  invulnerable.  This 
island  was  an  object  of  diligent  search  to  Columbus. 

About  the  island  of  Zipangu  or  Cipango,  and  between  it  and  the  coast 
of  Mangi,  the  sea,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  is  studded  with  small  islands 
to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  inhabited.  There  is  not  one  which  does  not  produce 
odoriferous  trees  and  perfumes  in  abundance.  Columbus  thought  him- 
self at  one  time  in  the  midst  of  these  islands. 

*  Supposed  to  be  those  islands  collectively  called  Japan.  They  are  named 
by  the  Chinese  Ge-pen,  the  terminating  syllable  gu  added  by  Marco  Polo,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Chinese  word  ibtie,  signifying  kingdom,  which  is  commonly 
annexed  to  the  names  of  foreign  countries.  As  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
part  of  the  soathem  island  from  the  coast  of  China  near  Ning-po,  is  not  more 
than  ^ve  hundred  Italian  miles,  Mr.  MarBden  supposes  Marco  Polo  in  stating 
ft  to  be  1500,  means  Chinese  miles  or  11,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  some- 
what more  than  one-third  of  the  former 
ToL.  TIL— 17» 
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These  are  the  principal  places  described  by  Marco  Polo,  which  occm 
in  the  letters  and  journals  of  Columbns.  The  island  of  Cipango  was  the 
first  land  he  expected  to  make,  and  he  intended  to  visit  afterwards  the 
province  of  Mangi,  and  to  seeli  the  Great  Khan  in  his  city  of  Cambalo,  io 
.'he  province  of  Cathay.  Unless  the  reader  can  bear  in  mind  these  sump- 
tDous  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  of  countries  teeming  with  wealth,  and 
inties  where  the  very  domes  and  palaces  flamed  with  gold,  he  wiU  have 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  splendid  anticipations  which  filled  the  imagination  of 
Columbus  when  he  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  the  extremity  of  Asia.  It 
was  his  confident  expectation  of  soon  arriving  at  theee  countries,  and  rea- 
lizing the  accounts  of  the  Venetian,  that  induced  him  to  hold  forth  tboae 
promises  of  immediate  wealth  to  the  sovereigns,  which  caused  so  much 
disappointment,  and  brought  upon  him  the  frequent  reproach  of  exdthig 
false  hopes  and  indulging  in  wilful  exaggeration. 


No.  XXIL 

8IB  JOHN  MANDBYILLS. 

Nekt  to  Marco  Polo  the  travels  of  Sir  John  MandeviUe,  and  his  acooont 
of  the  territories  of  the  Great  Khan  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  seem  to  have 
been  treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  Columbus. 

Kandeville  was  bom  in  the  city  of  St  Albans.  He  was  devoted  to 
study  from  his  eariiest  childhood,  and  after  finishing  his  general  educatioii, 
applied  himself  to  medicine.  Having  a  great  desire  to  see  the  remoteA 
parts  of  the  earth,  then  known,  that  is  to  say,  Asia  and  Afrka,  and  above 
aD,  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  he  left  England  in  1332,  and  passing  through 
France  embarked  at  Marseilles.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  visited 
Turkey,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Upper  and  Lower  Lybia,  Syria,  Persia,  Chaldca, 
Ethiopia,  Tartary,  Amazonia  and  the  Indies,  residing  in  their  principal 
cities.  But  most  he  rays  he  delighted  in  the  Holy  LAnd,  where  he  remained 
for  a  longtime,  examining  it  with  the  greatest  minuteness  and  endeavoring 
to  foDow  all  the  traces  of  our  Saviour.  After  an  absence  of  thirty-fbm 
veers  he  returned  to  England,  but  found  himself  forgotten  and  unknowa 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  stranger  in  his  native  pkoe. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  his  tmvels  in  three  languages,  English,  French  and 
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Latii«,  far  he  ^'as  masler  of  many  toiigues.  He  addressed  his  work  to 
Edward  HI.  His  wanderings  do  not  seem  to  dave  made  him  either 
pleased  with  the  world  at  large,  or  cantonted  with  his  home.  He  railed 
at  the  age,  saying  that  there  was  no  more  virtue  extant,  that  the  church 
was  mined ;  error  prevalent  among  the  clergy ;  simony  upon  the  throne , 
and,  in  a  word,  that  the  devil  reigned  triumphant.  He  soon  returned  tc 
the  continent,  and  died  at  Liege  in  1372.  He  was  buried  in  tlie  abbey  of 
the  GttUelmites,  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  where  Orteiius,  in  his  Itine* 
rarium  Belgiae,  says  that  he  saw  his  monument,  on  which  was  the  effigy 
in  stone,  of  a  man  with  a  forked  beard  and  his  hands  raised  to\«'ards  faii 
head  (probably  folded  as  in  prayer,  according  to  the  manner  of  old  tombs) 
and  a  lion  at  his  feet  There  was  an  inscription  stating  his  name,  quality 
and  calling,  (viz.  professor  of  medicine,)  that  he  was  very  pious,  very 
learned,  and  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  that  after  having  traveled 
over  the  whole  world  he  had  died  at  Liege.  The  people  of  the  convent 
sliowed  also  his  spurs,  and  the  housings  of  the  horses  which  he  had  ridden 
in  his  travels. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Mandeville  of  the  Grand  Khan,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cathay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu,  are  no  less  splendid  than  those 
of  Marco  Pob.  The  royal  palace  was  more  than  two  leagues  in  chrcum- 
larence.  The  grand  hall  had  twenty-four  columns  of  copper  and  gold. 
There  were  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  occupied  and  living  in 
and  about  the  palace,  of  which  more  than  oneiiundred  thousand  were  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  ten  thousand  elephants  and  of  a  vast  variety  of 
other  animals,  birds  of  prey,  falcons,  parrots  and  paroquets.  On  days  of 
festival  there  were  even  twice  the  number  of  men  employed.  The,  title 
of  this  potentate  in  his  letters  was  Khan,  the  son  of  CSod,  exalted  pos- 
sessor of  all  the  earth,  master  of  those  who  are  masters  of  others."  On 
Us  seal  was  engraved, "  God  rdgns  in  heaven,  Khan  upon  earth." 

Mandeville  has  become  proverbial  for  indulging  in  a  traveler's  exag- 
gerations ;  yet  his  accounts  of  the  countries  which  he  visited  have  been 
foand  £ur  more  venacious  than  had  been  imagined.  His  descriptions  of 
Othay,  and  die  wealthy  province  of  Mangi,  agreeing  with  those  of  Murcf 
Fola,  had  great  authority  with  Calumbua. 
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No.  xxm. 

THE  ZONES. 

rH£  zoues  were  imaginaiy  bands  or  circle8  in  the  heavens  prcdncing  an 
tffect  of  climate  on  corresponding  belts  on  the  globe  of  the  eardL  The 
polar  circles  and  the  tropics  mark  these  divisions. 

The  central  region,  lying  beneath  the  track  of  the  sun,  was  termed  tfee 
torrid  zone ;  the  two  regions  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles, 
were  termed  the  temperate  zones,  and  the  remaining  parts,  between  the 
polar  circles  and  the  polos,  the  frigid  zones. 

The  frozen  regions  near  the  poles  were  considered  miinhabitable  and 
nnnavigahle  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  burning  zone,  or  radier 
the  central  part  of  it,  immediately  about  the  equator,  was  considered  unin- 
habitable, unproductive,  and  impassable  in  consequence  of  the  ezcesaiTe 
heat.  The  temperate  zones,  l3ring  between  them,  were  supposed  to  be  for* 
tile  and  salubrious,  and  suited  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

The  globe  was  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  the  equator,  an  imagi- 
nary line  encircling  it  at  equal  distance  from  the  poles.  The  whole  of  tbs 
world  known  to  the  ancients  was  contained  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

It  was  imagined  that  if  there  should  be  inhabitants  in  the  temperats 
zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  there  could  still  be  no  communication 
with  them  on  account  of  the  burning  zone  which  intervened. 

Parmenides,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  inventor  of  this  theory  of  the 
five  zones,  but  he  made  the  torrid  zone  extend  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
beyond  the  tropics.  Aristotle  supported  this  doctrine  of  the  zones.  In 
liis  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  nor  of  interior  Ethiopia  and  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  eztenduig 
beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Aristotle  be- 
lieved that  there  was  habitable  earth  in  the  southern  hemisphm,  but  thtf 
it  was  for  ever  divided  from  the  part  of  the  world  already  known,  by  the 
Impassable  zone  of  scorching  heat  at  the  equato**.* 

Pliny  supported  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  concerning  ^  bumiq| 
zones.     The  temperature  of  the  central  region  of  the  earth,"  be  ohwfve* 

•  Ari4iot.»  9  Met  can.  5. 
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^  where  tlie  sun  runs  his  course  is  burnt  up  as  with  fire.  The  temperate 
zones  which  lie  on  either  aide  can  have  no  conununication  with  each 
other  in  consequence  of  the  fervent  heat  of  this  region."* 

Strabo,  (lib.  xi.,}  in  mentioning  this  theory,  gives  it  likewise  his  8up« 
port ;  and  others  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  poets,  mignt 
be  cited  to  show  the  general  prevalence  of  the  belief. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  at  the  time  when  Columbus  defended  his  pro- 
position before  the  learned  board  at  Salamanca,  the  ancient  theory  of  the 
burning  zone  had  not  yet  been  totally  disproved  by  modem  discoiverv 
The  Portuguese,  it  is  true,  bad  penetrated  within  the  tropics  *».but,  though 
the  whde  of  the  space  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  that  of  Capri- 
com,  in  common  parlance,  was  termed  the  torrid  zone ;  the  iminhabitable 
and  impassable  part,  strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cients, only  extended  a  limited  number  of  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
equator ;  forming  about  a  third,  or  at  most,  the  half  of  the  zone.  The 
proofs  which  Columbus  endeavored  to  draw  therefore  from  the  voyages 
Diade  to  St  George  la  Mina,  were  not  conclusive  with  those  who  were 
bigoted  to  the  ancient  theory,  and  who  placed  this  scorching  region  «til] 
fiarther  southward,  and  immediately  about  the  equator 


No.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  ATALANTIB  OP  PLATO. 

The  island  Atalantis  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue  of  Tinusniu 
Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  is  supposed  to  have  traveled  into  Egypt 
He  is  in  an  ancient  city  on  the  Delta,  the  fertile  island  formed  by  the  Nile 
and  is  holding  converse  with  certain  learned  priests  on  the  antiquities  of 
remote  ages,  when  one  of  them  gives  him  a  description  of  the  island  of 
Atalantis,  and  of  its  destruction,  which  he  describes  as  havmg  taken  plao9 
pefore  the  conflagration  of  the  world  by  Phaeton. 

This  island,  he  was  told,  had  been  situated  in  the  Western  Ocean,  op 

•  Vhny,  lib.  i.  cap.  61. 
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pcwitu  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  There  was  an  easy  passage  from  in  u 
other  islands,  which  lay  adjacent  to  a  large  continent,  exceeding  in  siiea) 
Europe  and  Asia.  Neptane  settled  in  this  island,  from  whose  son  Adii 
its  name  was  derived,  and  he  divided  it  among  his  ten  tons.  His  descend- 
ants reigned  here  in  regular  succession  for  many  ages.  They  made  imp- 
tions  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subduing  all  Lybia  as  far  as  E^gypti  ml 
Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  They  were  resisted,  however,  by  the  AtbeniaoBi 
and  driven  back  to  their  Atlantic  territories.  Shortly  after  this  there  wm 
•  tremendous  earthquake,  and  an  overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  continued 
for  a  day  and  a  night  In  the  course  of  this  the  vast  island  of  Atalantis, 
and  all  its  splendid  cities  and  warlike  nations,  were  swallowed  up,  and 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which,  spreading  its  waters  over  the  chssn, 
formed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  sea  wns  not 
navigable,  on  account  of  rocks  and  shelves,  of  mud  and  slime,  and  of  ^ 
ruins  of  that  drowned  country. 

Many,  in  modem  times,  have  considered  this  a  mere  fiiUe ;  others  sup- 
pn<)e  that  Plato,  while  in  Egypt,  had  received  some  vague  accounts  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and,  on'  his  return  to  Greece,  finding  those  islands  so 
entirely  unknown  to  his  countrymen,  had  made  them  the  seat  of  fail 
political  and  moral  speculations.  Some,  however,  have  been  disposed  to 
give  greater  weight  to  this  story  of  Plato.  They  imagine  that  aoch  an 
island  may  really  have  existed,  filling  up  a  great  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  the  continent  beyond  it  was  America,  which,  in  such  case,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Kircher  supposes  it  to  have  been  an  iriand 
extending  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Azores ;  that  it  was  really  ingulfed 
in  one  of  the  convulsions  of  the  globe,  and  tiiat  those  small  islands  are  dkr 
shattered  fragments  of  it 

As  a  farther  proof  that  the  New  World  was  not  unknown  to  the 
aDcients,  many  have  cited  the  singular  passage  in  the  Medea  of  Seoeea, 
which  is  wonderfully  apposite,  and  shows,  at  least,  how  nearly  the  waru 
fmiginition  of  a  poet  may  approach  to  prophecy.  The  predictions  of  tbr 
aTM'fent  oracl«*p  were  rarely  so  unequivocal. 

Venient  annis 
Secnla  seris,  qnibus  Ooeanos 
Vincula  renun  Uxet,  et  ingoos 
Patear  telliis,  Typhiaque  oovmi 
Detegat  orbea,  neo  sit  terrin 
ritimA  Thnle. 
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Gosselin  m  Mb  able  research  into  the  voyages  of  the  ancients,  soppoee^ 
the  Ataiantis  of  Plato  to  have  been  nothing  mofe  nor  less  than  one  oi 
ibo  nearest  of  the  Canaries,  vis.  Foitaventora  or  Lancerote. 


No.  XXV- 

THS  DfAGIHABT  ISLAHD  OF  8T.  BBANBAN. 

One  of  iLe  most  (angular  geographical  illusions  on  record  is  that  ^hich 
for  a  long  while  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Canaries.  They  fancied  they  beheld  a  mountainous  island  about  ninety 
.  leagues  m  length,  lying  far  to  the  westward.  It  was  only  seen  at  inter* 
vals,  but  in  perfectly  clear  and  serene  weather.  To  some  it  seemed  one 
hundred  leagues  distant,  to  others  forty,  to  others  only  fifteen  or  ei^toen.* 
On  attempting  to  reach  it,  however,  it  somehow  or  other  eluded  the 
search,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Still  there  were  so  many  eye> 
witnesses  of  credibility  who  concurred  in  testifying  to  their  having  seen  it, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  islands  agreed  so  well  as 
to  its  form  and  position,  that  its  existence  was  generally  believed,  and 
geographers  im^rted  it  in  their  maps.  It  is  laid  down  on  the  globe  of 
Martin  Behem,  projecied  in  1492,  as  delineated  by  M.  De  Murr,  and  it 
wiU  be  found  in  most  of  the  maps  of  the  time  of  Columbus,  placed  com- 
monly about  two  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Canaries.  During  the  time 
that  Columbus  was  making  his  proposition  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Canaries  applied  to  king  John  11  for  a  vessel  to  go  in 
search  of  this  island.  In  the  archives  of  the  Torre  do  Tombof  also,  there 
is  a  record  of  a  contract  made  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  with  Fernando  de 
Ulmo,  cav'alier  of  the  royal  household,  and  captain  of  the  island  of  Tercera, 
wherein  he  undertakes  to  go  at  his  own  expense,  in  quest  of  an  island  or 
iidands,  or  Terra  Pinna,  supposed  to  be  the  island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  on 
condition  of  having  jurisdiction  over  the  same  for  himself  and  his  heire, 
allowing  one  tenth  of  the  revenues  to  the  king.  This  Ulmo,  finding  the 
expedition  above  his  capacity,  associated  one  Juan  Alfonso  del  Estreito  in 

•  Fexjoo,  Tbeatro  Critico,  torn.  iv.  d.  10,  ^  39. 
"^Lib.  iv.  de  la  Chancelaria  del  Rey  Dn.  Juan  ILibl.  101. 
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die  euterprise.  They  were  bonnd  to  be  ready  to  aail  with  tMO  fanvdt 
in  the  montli  of  March,  1487.*   The  fate  of  their  enterprise  is  nnknowii 

The  name  of  St.  Brandan,  or  Borondon,  given  to  this  imaginary  island 
(rom  time  immemorial,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Scotch  abbot,  wiio 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  and  who  is  called  somedmes  by  the  fore- 
going aopelkdons,  sometimes  St  Blandano,  or  St  Blandanus.  b  the 
Martyrology  of  tlie  order  of  St  Augusdne,  he  is  said  to  have  been  tbe 
patriarch  of  three  thousand  monks.  About  the  middle  of  the  eaxth  cen- 
tury, he  accompanied  his  disciple,  St  Maclovio,  or  St  Malo,  in  search  of 
certain  islands  possessing  the  delights  of  paradise,  which  they  were  toW 
existed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  were  inhabited  by  infidels.  Tb»e 
roost  adventurous  saints-errant  wandered  for  a  long  dme  upon  the  ocean, 
and  at  length  landed  upon  an  island  called  Ima.  Here  St  Malo  found  tbe 
body  of  a  giant  lying  in  a  sepulchre.  He  resuscitated  him,  and  had  much 
interesting  conversation  with  him,  the  giant  informing  him  that  the  inhabi^ 
ants  of  that  island  had  some  notions  of  die  Trinity,  and,  moreover,  giving 
him  a  gratifying  account  of  the  torments  which  Jews  and  Pagans  suffered 
in  the  infernal  regions.  Finding  die  giant  so  docile  and  reasonable,  St 
Malo  expounded  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  converted 
him,  and  baptized  him  by  the  name  of  Mildum.  The  giant,  however, 
either  through  weariness  of  life,  or  eagerness  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his 
conversion,  begged  permission,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  to  die  again, 
wliich  was  granted  him. 

According  to  another  account,  the  giant  told  them  he  knew  of  ao 
island  in  the  ocean,  defended  by  walls  of  burnished  gold,  so  resplendent 
that  they  shone  like  crystal,  but  to  which  there  was  no  entrance.  At 
their  request,  he  undertook  to  guide  them  to  it,  and  taking  the  cable  of 
their  ship,  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  bow- 
ever,  when  a  tempest  rose,  and  obliged  them  all  to  return,  and  shortly  tllei 
the  giant  died.f  A  third  legend  makes  the  saint  pray  to  heaven  on  Easter 
day,  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  find  land  where  they  may  celebrate  tbe 
offices  of  religion  >\  idi  becoming  state.  An  island  immediately  appears, 
on  which  they  land,  perform  a  solemn  mass,  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  *,  after  which  re-embarking  and  making  sail,  they  behold  to  tlicii 
astonishment  the  supposed  island  suddenly  plunge  to  the  bottom  ol  tN* 

•  Torre  do  Tombo.   Lib.  das  Ylhas,  f.  119. 
t  Tt.  Oregorio  Garcia,  Origep  de  las  Indiot.  lib.  L  oif.  9L 
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nea,  being  nothing  else  than  a  monstrous  whale.""  When  the  ruinor  cir- 
culated of  an  island  seen  from  the  Canaries,  which  always  eluded  the 
search,  the  legends  of  St  Brandan  were  revived,  and  applied  to  this  anap- 
proachable  land.  We  are  told,  also,  that  there  was  an  ancient  Latin 
manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Grand  Canaiy, 
hi  which  the  adventures  of  these  saints  were  recorded.  Through  care- 
leseneiv,  however,  this  inanuscript  has  disappeared.!  Some  have  main- 
tained tlua  this  island  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  tlie  8ame  men- 
tioned by  Plolemy  among  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  islands,  by  the  names 
of  AprosituSjJ  or  the  Inaccessible ;  and  which,  according  to  friar  Diego 
Phitipo,  in  his  book  on  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  shows  that  it  possessed 
the  same  quality  in  ancient  times  of  deluding  the  eye  and  being  unattaina- 
ble to  t}.*9  feet  of  mortals.}  But  whatever  belief  the  ancients  may  have 
had  on  th's  subject,  it  is  certain  that  it  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  faith  of 
the  modems  during  the  prevalent  rage  for  discovery ;  nor  did  it  lack  abun- 
dant testimonials.  Don  Joseph  de  Viera  y  Clavijo  says,  there  never  was 
a  more  difficult  paradox  nor  problem  in  the  science  of  geography ;  since, 
to  affirm  the  existence  of  tijis  island,  is  to  trample  upon  sound  criticism, 
judgment  and  reason  ;  and  to  deny  it,  one  must  abandon  tradition  and  ex- 
perience, and  suppose  that  many  persons  of  credit  had  not  the  proper  use 
of  their  senses. || 

The  belief  in  this  ishmd  has  continued  long  since  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus. It  was  repeatedly  seen,  and  by  various  persons  at  a  time,  always  in 
the  same  place  and  of  the  same  form.  In  1526  an  expedition  set  off  for 
the  Canaries  in  quest  of  it,  commanded  by  Fernando  de  Troya  and  Fer- 
nando Alvarez.  They  cruised  in  the  wonted  direction,  but  in  vain,  and 
then*  flBiilnre  ought  to  have  undeceived  the  public.  The  phantasm  of  the 
island,  however,"  says  Viera,  "  had  such  a  secret  enchai»tment  for  all  who 
beheld  it,  that  the  public  preferred  doubting  the  good  conduct  of  the  ex- 
plorers, than  their  own  senses."  In  1570  the  appearances  were  so  re- 
peated and  clear,  that  there  was  a  universal  fever  of  curiosity  awakened 
UDong  thepeoplo  of  the  Canaries,  and  it  vas  determined  to  send  font) 
onother  expedition. 

That  they  might  not  appear  to  act  upon  liffht  grounds,  an  exact  m\vB 

*  Sigeberto,  Epist.  ad  Tietmar.  Abbat 
t  Nanez  de  la  Pena.    Conquist  de  la  GranCanaria. 
t  Proleroy.  lib.  iv.  torri.  iv. 
^  Fr.  D.  Philipo,  lib.  viii.  fol.  25.       0  Hist.  Isl.  Can.,  lib.  i.  cap. 
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ligation  was  previously  made  of  all  the  pereons  of  talent  and  erodiU% 
who  had  seen  these  apparitions  of  land,  or  who  had  other  prooft  of  its 
enrtence. 

AloiiEo  de  Espinosa,  governor  of  the  island  of  Ferro,  accordingly  made 
a  report,  in  which  more  than  one  hundred  witnesses,  several  of  them  per- 
sons of  the  highest  respectability,  deposed  that  they  had  beheld  the  unknown 
island  about  forty  leagues  to  the  northwest  of  Ferro ;  that  they  bad  coo* 
templaied  it  with  cjilmnesa  and  certainty,  and  had  seen  the  sun  set  behind 
one  of  its  points. 

Testimonials  of  still  greater  force  came  from  the  islands  of  Pslma  air 
Teneriffe.  There  were  certain  ^  Portuguese  who  aifinned,  that,  bein^ 
driven  about  by  a  tempest,  they  had  come  upon  the  island  of  St.  BoroadoD. 
Pedro  Velio,  who  was  the  pilot  of  the  vessel,  affirmed,  that  having  anchored 
in  a  bay,  he  landed  with  several  of  the  crew.  They  drank  fresh  water  in 
a  brook,  and  beheld  in  the  sand  the  print  of  footsteps,  double  the  size  of 
those  uf  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  distance  between  them  was  in  propor- 
tion. They  found  a  cross  nailed  to  a  neighboring  tree ;  near  to  which 
were  three  stones  placed  in  form  of  a  triangle,  with  signs  of  fire  baring 
been  made  among  them,  probably  to  cook  shell-fish.  Having  seen  much 
cattle  and  sheep  grazing  in  the  neighborhood,  two  of  their  party  armed 
with  lances  went  into  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  night  wn 
approaching,  the  heavens  began  to  lower,  and  a  harsh  wind  arose.  The 
people  on  board  the  ship  cried  out  that  she  was  dragging  her  anchor, 
whereupon  Velio  entered  the  boat  and  hurried  on  board,  ha  an  Instanl 
they  lost  sight  of  land ;  being  as  it  were  swept  away  in  the  hnrricaoe. 
When  the  storm  hat!  passed  away,  and  the  sea  and  sky  were  again  serene, 
they  searched  in  vain  for  the  island ;  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  and 
they  had  to  puniue  their  voyage,  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  two  compan- 
ions who  had  been  abandoned  in  the  wood.* 

A  learned  licentiate,  Pedro  Oitiz  de  Punei,  inquisitor  of  the  Grand 
(^ary,  while  on  a  visit  at  Teneriffe,  summoned  several  persons  heSan 
him«  who  testified  having  seen  the  island.  Among  them  was  one  Blarcoi 
Verde,  a  man  well  known  in  those  parts.  He  stated  that  in  retcrmng 
from  Barbary  and  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canaries,  he  behsM 
land,  which,  according  to  his  maps  and  calculations,  could  not  be  icy  of 
the  known  islands.    He  concluded  it  to  be  the  far-famed  St  Bornodof 


*  None?  de  la  Pens.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.    Vieta  Hist.  ltd  Can  torn.  i.  cap.  tIB 
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Ovcnqyed  at  having  discovered  this  land  of  mystery,  he  coasted  along  ite 
spell-bound  shores,  until  he  anchored  in  a  beaatifal  harbor  formed  by  thr 
mouth  of  a  mountain  ravine.  Here  he  landed  with  several  of  his  erei% 
It  was  now,  he  said,  the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria,  or  of  vespers.  The  sun 
being  set,  the  shadows  begaa  to  spread  over  the  kind.  The  voyagers  hav- 
ing separated,  wandered  about  in  different  directions,  until  out  of  hearing 
of  each  other's  shouts.  Those  on  board,  seeing  the  night  approaching, 
made  signal  to  suounon  back  th^  wanderers  to  the  ship.  They  re-em- 
barked, intending  to  resume  their  investigations  on  the  following  day 
Scarcely  were  they  on  board,  however,  when  a  whirlwind  came  rushing 
down  the  ravine,  with  such  violence  as  to  drag  the  vessel  from  her  anchor, 
and  hurry  her  out  to  sea ;  and  they  never  saw  any  thing  more  of  this  hkl- 
den  and  inhospitable  island. 

Another  testimony  remains  on  record  in  manuscript  of  one  Abreu 
Galindo ;  but  wh^her  taken  at  this  time  does  not  appear.  It  was  that  of 
a  French  adventurer,  who,  many  years  before,  making  a  voyage  among 
the  Canaries,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  which  carried  away  his 
masts.  At  length  the  furious  winds  drove  him  to  the  shores  of  an  unknown 
island  covered  with  stately  trees.  Here  he  lanM  with  part  of  his  crew, 
and  chooriing  a  tree  proper  for  a  mast,  cut  it  down,  and  began  to  shape  it 
for  his  purpose.  The  guardian  power  of  the  island,  however,  resented  ah 
usual  this  invasion  of  his  forbidden  shores.  The  heavens  assumed  a  dark 
and  threatening  aspect;  the  night  was  approaching,  and  the  mariners, 
fearing  some  impending  evil,  abandoned  their  labor  and  returned  on  board. 
They  were  borne  away  as  usual  from  the  coast,  and  the  next  day  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Palma.* 

The  mass  of  testimony  collected  by  official  authority  \ii  1570  seemed 
so  satisfactory,  that  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the  same  year  in 
the  island  of  Palma.  It  was  commanded  by  Fernando  de  Villaboloe,  regi- 
dor  of  the  island ;  but  was  equally  fruitless  with  the  preceding.  St  Bo 
rondon  seemed  disposed  only  to  tantahze  the  world  with  distant  and  serene 
glimpees  of  his  ideal  paradise ;  or  to  reveal  it  amidst  storms  to  tempest- 
tossed  nuuriners,  but  to  hide  it  completely  from  the  view  of  all  who  dili- 
gently son^t  it.  Still  the  people  of  Palma  adhered  to  their  favorite 
dibnera.  Thhty-four  years  afterwards,  in  1606,  they  sent  another  ship 
on  the  quest,  commanded  by  Gaspar  Peres  de  Acoeta,  an  accomplished 

*  Nunex.  Conqaiau  le  Gr«n  Canaria.    V^icra,  HiHt.  &c> 
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pilot,  accompanied  by  the  padre  Lorenzo  Pinedu,  a  hdy  Franciscan  friar, 
skilled  in  natural  science.  St  Borondon,  however,  refused  to  reveal  W 
island  to  either  monk  or  mariner.  After  croising  abont  in  every  directkM^ 
sounding,  observing  the  skies,  the  douds,  the  winds,  every  thing  that 
could  furnish  indications,  they  returned  without  having  seen  any  thing  to 
authorize  a  hope. 

Upwards  of  a  century  now  elapsed  without  any  new  attempt  to  seek 
this  fairy  island.  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  the  public  mind  wai 
agitated  by  firesh  reports  of  its  having  been  seen.  Lemons  and  other 
fruits,  and  the  green  branches  of  trees  which  floated  to  the  shores  of 
Goraera  and  Ferro,  were  pronounced  to  be  from  the  enchanted  groves  of 
St  Borondon.  At  length,  in  1721,  the  public  in&tuation  again  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  a  fourth  expedition  was  sent,  commanded  by  Don 
Caspar  Domingnez,  a  man  of  probity  and  talent  As  this  was  an  expedi- 
tion of  solemn  and  mysterious  import,  he  had  two  holy  friars  as  apostolical 
chaplains.  They  made  sail  from  the  island  of  TeneriflS)  towards  the  eod 
of  October,  leaving  the  populace  in  an  indescribable  state  of  anxious  curi- 
osity mingled  with  superstition.  The  ship,  however,  returned  from  ib 
cruise  as  unsuccessful  as  all  its  predecessors. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  expedition  being  since  undertaken,  though 
tlie  island  still  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  speculation,  and  occasionally  lo 
reveal  its  shadowy  mountains  to  the  eyes  of  fiivored  individuals,  b  n 
letter  writt^  from  the  island  of  Gomera,  1769,  by  a  Franciscan  monk,  to 
one  of  his  friends,  he  relates  having  seen  it  from  the  village  of  Alaxero 
at  rix  in  the  morning  of  the  third  of  May.  It  appeared  to  consist  of  two 
lofty  mountains,  with  a  deep  valley  between ;  and  on  contem[dating  it  widi 
^  a  telescope,  the  valley  or  ravine  appeared  to  be  filled  with  trees.  He 
summoned  the  curate  Antonio  Joseph  Manriqne,  and  upwiids  of  forty 
other  persons,  all  of  whom  beheld  it  plainly.'*' 

Nor  is  this  island  delineated  merely  in  ancient  maps  of  the  time  of 
Columbus.  It  is  laid  down  as  one  of  the  Canary  islands  in  a  French  map 
published  in  1704 ;  and  Mens.  Gautier,  in  a  geographical  chart,  anneifl^ 
to  his  Observations  on  Natural  History,  published  in  1766,  places  it  five 
degrees  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Ferro,  in  the  29th  d^.  of  N.  hdi 
tnde.f 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  existing  relative  to  the  island  of  bt 
•  Viera.  Hist.  111.  Can.  torn.  i.  cap.  S».      1  Idsm. 
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I' randan.  Its  reality  \vas  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  firm  belief.  It  was 
111  vain  that  repeated  voyages  and  inyestigatonB  proved  its  non-existence ; 
the  public,  after  trying  all  kinds  of  sophistry,  took  refuge  in  the  super 
natural,  to  defend  their  favorite  chimera.  They  maintained  that  it  was 
rendered  inaccessible  to  mortals  by  Divine  Providence,  or  by  diabolical 
magic.  Most  inclined  to  the  former.  AU  kinds  of  extravagant  fancies 
wjre  indulged  concerning  it,*  some  confounded  it  with  the  &bled  island 
of  the  Seven  Cities  situated  somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  where 
m  old  times  seven  bishops  and  their  followers  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
Moors.  Some  of  the  Portuguese  imagined  it  to  be  the  abode  of  their  lost 
king  Sebastian.  The  Spaniards  pretended  that  Roderick,  the  last  of  their 
Gothic  kings,  had  fled  thither  from  the  Moors  after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  the  Guadalete.  Others  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  seat  of  the  ter* 
restriai  paracfise,  the  place  where  Enoch  and  Elijah  remained  in  a  state  of 
blessedness  until  the  final  day ;  and  that  it  was  made  at  times  apparent  to 
the  eyes,  but  invisible  to  the  search  of  mortals.  Poetry,  it  is  said,  has 
owed  to  this  popular  belief  one  of  its  beautiful  fictions,  and  the  garden  of 
Armida,  where  Rinaldo  was  detained  enchanted,  and  which  Tasso  places 
in  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  has  been  identified  with  the  imaginary  St 
Borondon.f 

The  learned  father  Feyjooj  has  given  a  philosophical  solution  to  this 
geographical  problem.  He  attributes  all  th^  appearances,  which  have 
been  so  numerous  and  so  well  autlienticated  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt,  to 
certain  atmospherical  deceptions,  like  that  of  the  Fata  Morgana,  seen  at 
times,  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  where  the  city  of  Reggio  and  its  surround- 
big  country  is  reflected  in  the  air  above  the  neighboring  sea :  a  phenome- 
non which  has  likewise  been  witnessed  in  fix)nt  of  the  city  of  Marseilles. 
As  to  the  tales  of  the  marinere  who  had  landed  on  these  forbidden  shores, 
and  been  hurried  thence  in  whirlwinds  and  tempests,  he  considere  tiiem  as 
mere  fabrications. 

As  the  populace,  however,  reluctantly  give  up  any  thing  that  partakes 
of  the  marvelous  and  mysterious,  and  as  the  same  atmospherical  phe- 
nomena, which  first  gave  birth  to  the  Olusion,  may  still  continue,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  belief  in  the  island  of  St  Brandan  may  still  exist  among 
the  ignorant  and  credulovs  of  the  Canaries,  and  that  they  at  times  behokl 
lis  foiry  mountains  rising  above  the  distant  horizon  of  the  Atlantic. 

•  VIere,  Hist.  bl.  Can.,  torn  i.  cap.  98. 
t  Viera«  obi  sop.      !  Theatro  Critico,  torn.  iy.  d.  x. 
Vol.  in.— 18 
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No.  XXVI. 

TBB  ISLAND  OF  THK  SBYKN  OITimt. 

''.}SE  of  the  popular  traditions  concerning  the  ocean,  which  H'ore  ciureii 
daring  the  time  of  Colombiis,  was  that  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Citks. 
ft  was  recorded  in  an  ancient  legend,  that  at  the  time  of  the  oooquest  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Moors,  when  the  inhaMtants  fled  in  every  (&• 
rection  to  escape  from  slavery,  seven  bishops,  followed  by  a  great  nomber 
of  their  people,  took  shipping  and  abandoned  themselves  to  their  fate,  oa 
the  high  seas.  After  tossing  about  for  some  time,  they  landed  on  an  un- 
known island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Here  the  bishops  burnt  the  ships, 
to  prevent  the  desertion  of  their  foUowers,  and  founded  seven  dtiea* 
Various  pilots  of  Portugal,  it  was  said,  had  reached  that  island  at  di^Mt 
times,  but  had  never  returned  to  give  any  information  concerning  it,  bat- 
ing been  detained,  according  to  subsequent  accounts,  by  the  successors  of 
the  bishops  to  prevent  pursuit  At  length,  according  to  common  repoit, 
at  the  time  that  prince  Henry  of  Portugal  was  prosecuting  his  discoveries, 
several  seafaring  men  presented  themselves  one  day  before  him,  and  stated 
that  they  had  just  returned  from  a  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  thef 
had  landed  upon  this  island.  The  inhabitants,  they  said,  spoke  their  lan- 
guage, and  carried  them  immediately  to  church,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  Catholics,  and  were  rejoiced  at  finding  them  of  the  true  faith.  Tbey 
then  made  earnest  inquiries,  to  know  whether  the  Moors  still  retained 
possession  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  While  part  of  the  crew  were  at  chvci^ 
the  rest  gathered  sand  on  the  shore  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  and  fboni 
to  their  surprise  that  one-third  of  it  was  gold.  The  islanders  were  anzioai 
that  the  crew  should  remain  with  them  a  few  days,  until  the  return  of 
their  governor,  who  was  absent ;  but  the  mariners,  afraid  of  being  detunod 
embarked  and  made  sail.  Such  was  the  story  they  told  to  prince  Henrf 
hoping  to  receive  reward  for  their  intelligence.  The  prince  ezpresseil 
displeasure  at  their  hasty  departure  from  the  island,  and  ordered  them  Is 
return  and  procure  furtlier  information ;  but  the  men,  apprehennve,  no 
doubt,  of  having  the  falsehood  of  their  tale  discovered,  made  their  enaqn 
And  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.* 

•  Hist,  dd  Afaniiante.  oao.  JA. 
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This  etftry  hud  much  currency.  The  Island  of  the  S.)VGn  CitieB  wa« 
identified  with  the  island  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  having  been  discovered 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  put  down  in  the  early  maps  about  the  time 
of  Columbus,  under  the  name  of  Antilla. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  New  Spain,  reports  were  brought  to 
Hispaniola  of  the  civilization  of  the  country ;  that  the  people  wore  cloth- 
ing ;  that  their  houses  and  temples  were  solid,  spacious,  and  often  mag- 
nificent ;  and  that  crosses  were  occasionally  found  among  them.  Juan  de 
Grivalja,  being  dispatched  to  explore  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  reported  that 
In  sailing  along  it  he  beheld,  with  great  wonder,  stately  and  brautiful  edi^ 
fices  of  lime  and  stone,  and  many  high  towers  that  shone  at  a  distance.* 
For  a  time  the  old  tradition  of  the  Seven  Cities  was  revived,  and  many 
thought  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  pare  of  New  Spain. 


No.  XXVIL 

DI8COYEBT  OW  THE  ISLAND  OF  HADBIBA. 

Tm:  discovery  of  Madeira  by  Macham  rests  p^ncipolly  upon  the  authority 
of  Francisco  Alcaforado,  an  esquire  of  prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who 
composed  an  account  of  it  for  that  prince.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ob 
tained  much  faith  among  Portuguese  historians.  No  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  Barros ;  he  attributes  the  first  discovery  of  the  island  to  Juan  Gon- 
zalez and  Tristram  Vaz,  who  he  said  descried  it  from  Porto  Santo,  re- 
sembling a  cloud  on  the  horizon.f 

The  abbe  Provost,  however,  it  his  general  history  of  voyages,  vol.  C, 
seems  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  account  of  Alcaforado.  "  It  was  com- 
posed," he  observes,  ^  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  public  would 
have  exposed  the  least  falsities ;  and  no  one  was  more  capable  than  Alca- 
forado of  giving  an  exact  detail  of  this  event,  since  he  was  of  the  number 
Af  those  who  assisted  at  the  second  discovery."  The  narrative,  as  origin- 
ally written,  was  overcharged  with  ornaments  and  digressions    It  waa 

*  Tonineniada  Monarqnia  Indiana,  lib.  hr.  eap.  4.    Origen  de  los  Indioa 
for  Fr.  Oregorio  Garcia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  30. 
t  BarT€s  Asia  decad.  i.  Uh.  i.  cap.  3. 
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translated  into  French  and  pablished  in  Paris,  in  1671 .  The  Frcnch  tiwm 
lator  had  retrenched  the  ornaments  bat  scmpuloosly  retained  the  &cla 
The  story  however  is  cherished  in  the  isbind  of  Madeira,  where  a  painthig 
in  illustration  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  following  is  the  purport  of  tfac 
French  translation :  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  original  of  Alc^ 
forado. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Eldward  the  Third  of  England,  a  young  man  of 
great  courage  and  talent,  named  Robert  Macham,  fdl  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  cf  rare  beauty,  of  the  name  of  Anne  Dorset  She  was  his  soperior 
in  birth,  and  of  a  proud  and  aristocratic  family ;  but  the  merit  of  Mac^ham 
gained  him  the  preference  over  all  his  rivals.  The  fiunily  of  the  yoong 
lady,  to  prevent  her  making  an  inferior  alliance,  obtained  an  <nder  from  the 
king  to  have  Macham  arrested  and  confined,  until  by  arbitrary  means  they 
married  his  mistress  to  a  man  of  quality.  As  soon  as  the  nuptials  wms 
celebrated,  the  nobleman  conducted  his  beautiful  and  afflicted  bride  to  his 
seat  near  Bristol.  Macham  was  now  restored  to  liberty.  iDdignant  at 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  certain  of  the  affections  of  his  miatroiw, 
he  prevailed  upon  several  friends  to  assist  him  in  a  project  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  love  and  his  revenge.  They  followed  hard  on  the  traces  of 
the  new  married  couple  to  Bristol.  One  of  the  friends  obtained  an  intnv 
duction  into  the  family  of  the  nobleman  in  quality  of  a  groom.  He  fbvind 
the  young  bride  full  of  tender  recollections  of  her  lover,  and  of  dislike  to 
the  husband  thus  forced  upon  her.  Through  the  means  of  this  friend, 
Macham  had  several  communications  with  her,  and  concerted  means  for 
their  escape  to  France,  where  they  might  enjoy  their  mutual  love  unmo- 
lested. 

When  all  things  were  prepared,  the  young  lady  rode  oat  one  day 
companied  only  by  the  fictitious  groom,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  aic 
No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  than  they  galloped  to  mm 
appointed  place  on  the  shore  of  the  channel,  where  a  boat  awaited  theoi. 
They  were  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel  which  lay  with  anchor  a-trip,  and 
sails  unfurled,  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Here  the  lovers  were  once  mote 
united.  Fearful  of  pursuit,  the  ship  immediately  weighed  anchor ;  they 
made  their  way  rapidly  along  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  Macham  antici- 
pated the  triumph  of  sooa  landing  with  his  beautiful  prize  on  the  shoroe 
i4  gay  and  gallant  France.  Unfortunately  an  adverse  and  stormy  wind 
arose  in  the  night ;  at  daybreak  they  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  land. 
Tlic  mariners  were  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  they  knew  no^ung  of  tiw 
com  pans,  and  it  was  a  time  when  men  were  unaccuBtomed  to  titf^iia  tkm 
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high  BGUL  Foi  thirteen  dajs  the  lovers  were  driFen  about  on  a  tempeeCn- 
008  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  The  fugitive  bride  was  filled 
with  terror  and  remorse,  and  looked  upon  this  uproar  of  the  elements  aa 
the  anger  of  heaven  directed  against  her.  All  the  efforts  of  her  lover 
couid  not  remove  from  her  mind  a  dismal  presage  of  some  approaching 
catastrophe. 

At  length  the  tempest  subsided.  On  the  fourteenth  day  at  dawn,  the 
mariners  perceived  what  appeared  to  be  a  tuft  of  wood  rising  out  of  the 
sea.  They  joyfully  steered  for  it,  supposing  it  to  be  an  island.  They  wenj 
not  mistaken.  As  they  drew  near,  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  noble  forei^, 
the  trees  of  which  were  of  a  kind  imknown  to  them.  Plights  of  birds  also 
came  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  perched  upon  the  yards  and  nggiog 
without  any  signs  of  fear.  The  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  reconnoitre, 
ind  soon  returned  with  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  that 
Maeham  determined  to  takQ  his  drooping  companion  to  the  land,  in  hopes 
her  health  and  spirits  might  be  restored  by  refreshment  and  repose.  They 
were  accompanied  on  shore  by  the  faithful  friends  who  had  assisted  in  their 
flight   The  mariners  remauied  on  board  to  guard  the  ship. 

The -country  was  indeed  delightful.  The  forests  were  stately  and 
magnificent ;  there  were  trees  laden  with  excellent  fruits,  others  with  aro- 
matic flowers ;  the  waters  were  cool  and  limpid,  the  sky  was  serene,  and 
there  was  a  balmy  sweetness  in  the  air.  The  animals  they  met  with 
showed  no  signs  of  alarm  or  ferocity,  from  which  they  concluded  that  the 
island  was  uninhabited.  On  penetrating  a  little  distance  they  found  a 
sheltered  meadow,  the  green  bosom  of  which  was  bordered  by  iaureld 
and  refreshed  by  a  mountain  brook  which  ran  sparkling  over  pebbles.  In 
the  centre  was  a  majestic  tree,  the  wide  branches  of  which  afibrded  shade 
from  the  nys  of  the  son.  Here  Macham  had  bowers  constructed  and  de- 
termined to  pass  a  few  days,  hoping  that  the  sweetness  of  the  countr)', 
and  the  serene  tranquillity  of  this  delightful  solitude,  would  recruit  the 
drooping  health  and  spirits  of  his  companion.  Three  days,  however,  had 
scarcely  passed,  when  a  violent  storm  arose  firom  the  northeast,  and  raged 
all  night  over  the  island.  On  the  succeeding  morning  Macham  repaired 
to  the  sea-side,  but  nothing  of  his  ship  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  concluded 
that  it  had  foundered  in  the  tempest. 

Consternation  fell  upon  tlie  little  band,  thus  left  in  an  uninhabited 
viand  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The  blow  feU  most  severely  on  the  timid 
\nd  repentant  bride.  She  reproached  herself  with  being  the  cause  of  all 
their  niiafortmiee.  and,  from  the  first  had  been  haunted  bv  dismal  fircbo 
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dings.  She  now  conaidered  them  aboat  to  be  accomplished,  and  herbonji 
was  8u  great  as  to  deprive  her  of  speech ;  she  expired  in  three  days  wi& 
out  uttering  a  word. 

Macham  was  struck  with  despair  at  beholding  the  tragical  end  of  tbk 
tender  and  beautiful  being.  He  upbraided  himself,  in  the  transports  of  hii 
grief,  with  tearing  her  from  her  home,  her  country,  and  her  frienda,  to 
perish  upon  a  savage  coast  All  the  efibits  of  his  compaoiaDa  to  oonsole 
Um  were  in  vain.  He  died  within  five  dajrs,  broken-heaitad ;  begging*  a:! 
a  last  request,  that  his  body  might  be  interred  beside  that  of  hta  mistress, 
at  the  foot  of  a  rustic  altar  which  they  had  erected  under  the  great  tree. 
They  set  up  a  large  wooden  ctwa  on  die  spot,  on  which  was  placed  ar 
inscriptiiHi  written  by  Macham  himself,  rehoing  in  a  few  words  his  piteoot 
adventure,  and  praying  any  Christians  who  might  arrive  there,  to  biuld  a 
chapel  in  tlie  place  dedicated  to  Jesus  the  Saviour. 

After  the  death  of  their  commander,  Ms  fbllowm  coosuhed  abo«t 
means  to  escape  from  the  island.  The  ship's  boat  remained  on  the  aboRu 
They  repaired  it  and  put  it  in  a  state  to  bear  a  voyage,  and  then  made  saB, 
Intending  to  return  to  England.  Ignorant  of  their  situation,  and  carried 
about  by  the  winds,  they  were  cast  upon  die  coast  of  Morocco,  where, 
their  boat  being  shattered  upon  the  rocks,  they  were  captured  by  the 
Moors  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here  they  understood  that  their  ahip  had 
shared  the  same  fate,  having  been  driven  fVom  her  anchorage  in  the  tem- 
pest, and  carried  to  the  same  inhospitable  coast,  where  all  her  crew  were 
made  prisoners. 

The  prisons  of  Morocco  were  in  those  days  filled  with  captives  of  aB 
nations,  taken  by  their  cruisers.  Here  the  English  prisoners  met  with  aa 
experienced  pilot,  a  Spaniard  of  Seville,  named  Joan  de  Morales.  He 
listened  to  their  story  with  great  interest;  inquired  into  the  wifnalion  and 
description  of  the  island  they  had  discoverod ;  and,  subeeqneiitly,  on  Mi 
redemption  from  prison,  communicated  the  circumstances,  it  is  and,  to 
prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  above  narrative  of  Alcaforado  in  veconeiliag 
dates.  Tiie  voyage  is  said  to  have  taken  place  during  the  reign  d 
Edward  ITT,  which  commenced  in  1327  and  ended  in  1378.  Morales,  to 
whom  the  English  communicated  their  voyage,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
wrvice  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  second  discovery  of  Madeirs,  in  1418 
and  1420.  Even  if  the  voyage  and  imprisonment  had  taken  p'aee  in  the 
hst  year  of  king  Edward's  reign,  this  leaves  a  space  of  forty  years. 

llHcluvt  gives  an  account  of  the  same  voyage,  taken  from  AitontoCM 
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fdoo.  He  vanes  in  certain  particulars.  It  happened,  he  says,  in  tlio  yeei 
1344,  in  the  time  of  Peter  IV  of  Ara^ron.  Macham  cast  anchor  in  a  bay 
nnce  called  after  him  Macbio. 

The  lady  being  illy  he  took  her  on  shore,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
fnenda,  and  the  ships  sailed  without  them.  After  the  death  of  the  lady, 
Macham  made  a  canoe  out  of  a  tree,  and  ventured  to  sea  in  it  with  his 
companions.  They  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  Moots, 
considering  it  a  kind  miracle,  carried  him  to  the  king  of  their  country, 
who  sent  him  to  the  king  of  Castile.  In  consequence  of  the  traditional 
accounts  remaining  of  this  voyage,  Henry  11  of  - Castile  sent  people,  in 
1396.  to  re-discover  the  island. 


No.  XXVIIL 

LAS  CABAS. 

Babtbolobcew  Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa,  so  often  cited  in  all  histo- 
ries of  the  New  World,  was  bom  at  Seville,  in  1474,  and  was  of  French 
extraction.  The  family  name  was  Casaus.  The  first  of  the  name  who 
appeared  in  Spain,  served  under  the  standard  of  Ferdinand  III,  siimamed 
the  Saint,  in  his  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Andalusia.  He  was  at  the 
taking  of  Seville  from  the  Moors,  when  he  was  rewarded  by  the  king, 
and  received  permission  to  establish  himself  there.  His  descendants 
enjoyed  the  prerogatives  of  nobility,  and  suppressed  the  letter  u  in  their 
name,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Antonio,  the  father  of  Bartholomew,  went  to  Hispeniola  with  Colum- 
bus m  1493,  and  returned  rich  to  Seville  in  1498.*  It  has  been  stated  by 
one  of  the  biographers  of  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  that  he  accompanied 
Columbus  in  his  tlurd  vojrage  in  1498,  and  returned  with  him  in  IfiOO.f 
This,  however,  is  incorrect.  He  was,  during  that  time,  completing  his 
sdueation  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  instructed  in  Latin,  dialectics, 
logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  physics,  after  the  supposed  method  and 
"ystem  of  Aristotle.    While  at  the  university,  he  had,  as  a  servant 

*  Navanrete,  Colec.  Viag.  torn,  i,  Introd.  p.  ba> 
T.  A.  Liorente  (Euvrefi  de  Las  Casas,  p.  xL  Paris.  183S. 
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ail  Indian  slave,  given  him  by  hit)  father,  who  had  received  him  from 
Columbus.  When  Isabella,  in  her  transport  of  virtuous  indigintot 
ordered  the  Indian  slaves  to  be  sent  back  to  their  country,  this  one  was 
taken  from  Las  Casas.  The  yonng  man  was  aroused  by  the  orcuiiir 
stance,  and,  on  considering  the  nature  of  the  case,  became  inflaftied  witb 
a  zeal  in  favor  of  the  unhappy  Indians,  which  never  cooled  throughoiitt 
long  and  active  life.  It  was  excited  to  tenfold  fervor,  when,  at  about  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  accompanied  the  oommander  Ovmndo  to 
Hispaniola  in  1502,  and  was  an  eye-witness  to  many  of  the  cruel  seenea 
which  took  place  under  his  administration.  The  whole  of  his  futaie  hS^ 
a  6  pace  exceeding  sixty  years,  was  devoted  to  vindicating  the  cansei,  ani 
endeavoring  to  meliorate  the  sufferings  of  the  natives.  As  a  missioiMiy, 
he  traversod  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World  in  various  diiertioiM^ 
seeking  to  convert  and  civilize  them ;  as  a  protector  and  champioii,  he 
made  several  voyages  to  Spain,  vindicated  their  wrongs  before  comts  and 
monarchs,  wrote  volumes  in  their  behalf,  and  exhibited  a  zeal,  and  con- 
stancy, and  intrepidity  worthy  of  an  apostle.  He  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-two  years,  and  was  buried  at  Madrid,  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominican  convent  of  Atocha,  of  which  fraternity  he  was  a  member. 

Attempts  have  been  nuuie  to  decry  the  consistency,  and  qoestion  th0 
real  pliilanthropy  of  Las  Casas,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  expedienti 
to  which  he  resorted  to  relieve  the  Indians  from  the  cruel  bondage  im- 
posed upon  them.  This  occurred  in  1617,  when  he  arrived  in  Spain,  oq 
one  of  his  misnons,  to  obtain  measures  in  their  fiivor  from  the  govem- 
ment.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  found  cardinal  Ximenes,  who  had 
been  left  regent  on  the  death  of  king  Ferdinand,  too  ill  to  attend  to  hm 
afiairs.  He  repaired,  therefore,  to  Valladolid,  where  he  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  new  monarch  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  afteiwaidi 
the  enperor  Charles  V.  He  had  strong  opponents  to  enooonter  in 
various  persons  high  in  authority,  who,  holding  estates  and  repartuniefllat 
in  the  coionies,  were  interested  in  the  slavery  of  the  Indians.  Amoag 
these,  and  not  the  least  animated,  was  the  bishop  Fonseca,  president  d 
the  council  of  the  Indies. 

At  length  the  youthful  sovereign  arrived,  accompanied  by  variov 
Flemings  of  his  court,  particularly  his  grand  chanceUor,  doctor  Jaao 
io  Selvagio,  a  learned  and  upright  man,  whom  he  consulted  on  aU  aflain 
of  administration  and  justice.  Las  Casas  soon  became  intimate  with  the 
rhoncellor,  and  stood  high  in  his  esteem ;  but  to  much  opposition  arose  or 
every  skle  tliat  he  found  his  various  propositions  tor  ttie  relief  of  the  oa- 
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if m  bat  little  attended  to.  In  his  doubt  and  anxiety  he  had  now  recotme 
So  an  expedient  which  he  (onsidered  as  justified  by  the  drcumstances  of 
the  case.*  The  chancellor  Selvagio  and  other  Flemings  who  had  ac- 
eompanied  the  youthful  sovereign,  had  obtained  from  him,  before  quitthif* 
Flanders'  licenses  to  import  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  colonies ;  a  measorf 
which  had  recently  in  1616  been  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  cardinal  Ximcv 
'  while  acting  as  regent.  The  chancellor,  who  was  a  humane  man, 
leconciled  it  to  his  conscience  by  a  popular  opinion  that  one  negro  could 
perform,  without  detriment  to  his  health,  the  labor  of  several  Indians,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  a  great  saving  of  human  suffering.  So  easy  is  it  for 
Interest  to  wrap  itself  up  in  plausible  argument !  He  might,  moreover, 
have  thought  the  welfare  of  the  Africans  but  little  affected  by  the  change. 
They  were  accustomed  to  slavery  in  their  own  country,  and  they  were 
said  to  thrive  in  the  New  World.  "  The  Africans,"  observes  Herrem, 
prospered  so  much  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  that  it  was  the  opinion 
unless  a  negro  should  happen  to  be  hanged,  he  would  never  die ;  for  as 
vet  none  had  boen  known  to  perish  from  infirmity.  like  oranges,  they 
found  their  proper  soil  in  Hispaniola,  and  it  seemed  ever  more  natural  to 
them  than  their  native  Guinea. "f 

Las  Casas  finding  all  other  means  hieffectnal,  endeavored  to  turn  these 
interested  views  of  the  grand  chancellor  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spaniards,  resident  in  the  colonies,  might  be  per- 
mitted to  procure  negroes  for  the  labor  of  the  farms  and  the  mines,  and 
other  severe  toils,  which  were  above  the  strength  and  destructive  of  the 
lives  of  the  natives.|  He  evidently  considered  the  poor  Afiricans  as  little 
better  than  mere  animals ;  and  he  acted  like  others,  on  an  arithmetical 
cak^ulation  of  diminishing  human  misery,  by  substituting  one  strong  man 
for  three  or  four  of  feebler  nature.  Ho,  moreover,  esteemed  the  Indians 
as  a  nobler  and  more  intellectual  rac6  of  beings,  and  their  preservation  and 
welfare  of  higher  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity. 

It  is  this  expedient  of  Las  Casas  which  has  drawn  down  severe  cen> 
sure  upon  his  memory.   He  has  been  charged  with  gross  inconsistency, 

*  Henera  deaily  states  this  as  an  expedient  adopted  when  others  failed. 
*'  Bartoloro^  de  las  Casas,  viendo  qoe  sos  conceptos  haliaban  en  todas  partee 
(dficnltad,  i  que  las  opiniooes  que  tenia,  por  mucha  familiaridad  qtie  ha  via 
Fegoido  i  gran  credito  con  el  gran  Canciller,  no  podian  haber  efecto,  9e  volvU 
a  otro9  expedientes,  bic.** — Decad.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

t  Herrera,Hi8t.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  decad.  iii.  cap  4.  t  lb.  decad.  i^.  lib.  ii.  cap.  80 
Vol.  III.— 18» 
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and  even  with  having  originated  this  inhmnan  tiaffie  in  the  New  VfM 
This  last  is  a  grievous  charge;  but  historical  fiurts  and  dates  » 
move  the  original  sin  from  his  door,  and  prove  that  the  practice  existed  m 
the  colomes,  and  was  snthoriaed  by  royal  decree,  long  before  he  took  % 
part  in  the  questioo. 

Las  Casas  did  not  go  to  the  New  World  mitil  1603.  By  a  royal  <» 
dinance  passed  in  1601,  negro  sUves  were  permitted  to  be  taken  thcrc^ 
provided  they  had  been  bom  among  Christians.*  By  a  letter  written  hj 
Ovando,  dated  1603,  it  appears  that  there  were  numbers  in  the  isbnii  ol 
HispanioU  at  that  time,  and  he  entreats  that  none  more  might  be  penniftBd 
to  be  brought 

In  1606  the  Spanish  government  forbade  the  introdnctioQ  of  negio 
sUves  from  the  Levant,  or  those  brought  up  with  the  Moore ;  and  stqia- 
lated  that  none  should  be  taken  to  the  cdonies  but  those  from  Sevfll^ 
who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  &ith,  that  they  might  contribiite  to 
the  conversion  of.  the  Indians.f  In  1610,  king  Ferdinand,  being  infoimed 
uf  the  physical  weakness  of  the  Indians,  ordered  fifty  Africans  to  be 
ftent  from  SeviUe  to  labor  in  the  mines.^  In  161 1,  he  cndered  that  a  gretf 
number  should  be  procured  from  Guinea,  and  transpoited  to  Hispamob, 
understanding  that  one  negro  could  perform  the  work  of  four  Indiaiist 
In  1612  and  '13  he  signed  further  orders  rdative  to  the  same  subject,  hi 
1616,  Charles  V  granted  licenses  to  the  Flemings  to  import  negroes  to 
the  colonies.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1617,  that  Las  Casas  gave  hii 
sanction  of  the  traffic  It  already  existed,  and  he  countenanced  it  bMj 
with  a  view  to  having  the  hardy  Africans  substituted  for  the  feeble  In- 
dians. It  was  advocated  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  by 
the  Jertmimite  friars,  who  were  missionaries  in  the  colonies.  The  nnlives 
ot  Las  Casas  were  purely  benevolent,  though  founded  on  erroneoes  m>- 
tions  of  justice.  He  thought  to  permit  evil  that  good  might  spring  outof 
it;  to  clmoee  between  two  existing  abuses,  and  toeradicate  the  greater  by 
resorting  to  the  lesser.  His  reasoning,  however  ftdladous  it  may  be,  was 
considered  satisfactory  and  humane  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  be- 
nevdent  men  of  the  age,  among  whom  was  the  cardinal  Adrian,  afier> 
wards  elevated  to  the  papal  chair,  and  characrerized  by  gentleness  and  ha* 
manity.  The  traffic  was  permitted ;  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  nu» 


•  llerreia,H]8C.Ind.,d.  U.  lib.  iii,eap.  &      t  Idea»  d.  L  lib.  vi«  oapi  91 
t  Idem*  d.  L  lib.  viii  cap.  9.      f  Idem.  d.  i  lib.  iz.  cap.  6. 
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ber  of  dhveB  required,  which  was  limited  to  four  UKNouid^and  die  Flflin> 
ing8  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  which  they  afterwards  formed  om 
In  the  Genoese. 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  noticing  this  aflkir,  dmws  a  oontiwt  between  the  con- 
doctor  the  cardinal  Ximenes  and  that  of  Las  Casas,  strongly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  The  cardinal,**  he  observes,  ^  when  solicited  to 
encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  rejected  the  proposition,  because 
}.e  perceived  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  vMce  of  men  to  slavery,  when  he 
was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to  another ;  but  Lai 
Casas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men  who  hurry  with  headlong 
impetuosity  towards  a  favorite  point,  was  incapable  of  making  tliis  diFtinc- 
tkm.  In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  he 
pmnoonced  it  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impoee  one  still  heavier  oo 
the  Africans.*'* 

This  difltribation  of  praise  and  censure  is  not  perfectly  correct.  Las 
Casas  had  no  idea  that  he  was  imposing  a  heavier,  nor  su  heavy,  a  yoke 
upon  the  AfHcans.  The  latter  were  considered  more  capable  of  labor,  and 
less  impatient  of  slavery.  While  the  Indians  sunk  under  their  tasks,  and 
perished  by  thousands  in  Hispaniola,  the  negroes,  on  the  contrary,  thrived 
there.  Herrera,  to  whom  Dr.  Robertson  refers  as  his  authority,  assigns  a 
different  motive,  and  one  of  mere  finance,  for  the  measures  of  cardinal 
Ximenes.  He  says  that  he  ordered  that  no  one  should  take  negroes  to  the 
Indies,  because,  as  the  natives  were  decreasing,  and  it  was  known  that 
one  negro  did  more  work  than  four  of  them,  there  would  probably  be  s 
great  demand  for  African  slaves,  and  a  tribate  might  be  imposed  upon  the 
trade,  from  which  would  result  profit  to  the  royal  treasury.f  This  meas- 
ure was  presently  after  carried  into  efifect,  though  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  the  cardinal,  and  licenses  were  granted  by  the  sovereign  for  pecuniary 
r^msiderations.  Flechier,  in  his  life  of  Ximenes,  assigns  another  but  a 
mere  political  motive  for  this  prohibition.  The  cardinal,  he  says,  objected 
to  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  colonies,  as  he  feared  they  wouki 
corrupt  the  natives,  and  by  confederacies  with  them  render  them  formida 
ble  to  government   De  Marsolier,  another  biographer  of  Ximenes,  gives 

•  Robertsoo,  Hist  Amenca,  p.  3. 

t  Porqaecomo  iban  faltando  loa  Indioa  i  se  oonoeia  que  an  negro  trabajaba 
•nas  que  qnatro,  por  lo  qual  habta  gran  dem  anda  de  elloe,  parccia  que  se  podit 
pooer  aJgon  tribato  en  la  saea,  de  que  resaltaria  provecho  a  la  Rl.  Haeieoda 
ll"iTera«  decad.  ii.  lib.     can.  8. 
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uqually  politic  reMons  for  this  pTohibition.  He  cites  a  tetter  wiiltefi 
the  cardinal  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  observed  that  he  Imew  the  Datme 
of  the  negroes ;  they  were  a  people  capable,  it  was  true,  of  great  Ditigoe, 
but  extremely  prolific  and  enterprising ;  and  that  if  they  had  time  to  multi- 
ply in  America,  they  would  infallibly  revolt,  and  impose  on  the  Spanianb 
tfie  same  chains  which  they  had  compelled  them  to  wear.*  These  hxUt 
while  they  take  from  the  measure  of  the  cardinal  that  credit  for  exelusifs 
philanthropy  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  manifest  tiie  clear  foresigiit 
of  thatable  politician ;  whose  predictions  with  respect  to  negro  revoH  have 
been  so  strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  fact,  though  a  wise  and  upright  starfwman,  wat 
not  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience  on  these  questions  of  natuiil 
right ;  nor  did  he  possess  more  toleration  than  his  contemporaries  towaidi 
savage  and  infidel  nations.  He  was  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  and  vat 
very  efficient  during  the  latter  years  of  Ferdinand  in  making  slaves  of  the 
refractory  Moors  of  Granada.  He  authorized,  by  express  instructional 
expeditions  to  seize  and  enslave  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  wbooi 
be  termed  only  suited  to  labor,  enemies  of  the  Christians,  and  cannihals. 
Nor  will  it  be  considered  a  prooof  of  gentle  or  tolerant  policy,  that  be 
introduced  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  into  the  New  Worid.  These 
circumstances  are  cited  not  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  character  of  cardinl 
Ximenes,  but  to  show  how  incorrectly  he  has  been  extolled  at  the  expense 
of  Las  Cases.  Both  of  them  must  be  judged  in  connection  with  the  <  os 
toros  and  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

Las  Casas  was  the  author  of  many  works,  but  few  of  which  have  beei» 
printed.  The  most  important  is  a  general  history  of  the  Indies,  from  the 
discovery  to  the  year  1520,  in  three  volumes.  It  exists  only  in  manu- 
script, but  is  the  fountain  from  which  Herrera,  and  most  of  the  other  hi^ 
torians  of  the  New  World,  have  drawn  large  supplies.  The  work,  tboogk 
prolix,  is  valuable,  as  the  author  was  an  eye-witnoss  of  many  of  the  facts, 
had  others  from  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  transactions  recorded, 
and  possessed  copious  documents.  It  displays  great  erudition,  though 
somewhat  crudely  and  diffusely  introduced.  His  history  was  commenced 
in  1527,  at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  finished  in  1559,  when  eighty- 
five.  As  many  things  are  set  down  from  memory  there  is  occMionil 
Inaccuracy,  but  the  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Tfai 

*  De  Maisolier,  Hist,  du  Miniscere  Cardinal  Ximenes.  lib.  wi    Tests  t 
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ftutbor  of  tlic  present  work,  having  had  access  to  this  valaable  mannscripti 
has  made  great  use  of  it,  drawing  forth  many  curious  facts  hitherto  neg- 
lected ;  but  he  has  endeavored  to  consult  it  with  caution  and  discrimination, 
collating  it  with  other  authorities,  and  omitting  whatever  appeared  U>  be 
dictated  by  prejudice  or  ovor-heated  zeal. 

Las  Casas  has  been  accused  of  high  coloring  and  extravagant  decia* 
mation  in  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  barbarities  practised  on  the 
nativen ;  nor  is  the  cliarga  entirely  without  foundation.  The  same  xenl  in 
the  cause  of  the  Indians  is  expressed  in  his  writings  that  shone  forth  in 
His  actions,  always  pure,  often  vehement,  and  occasionally  unseasonable. 
Still,  however,  where  he  errs  it  is  on  a  genenms  and  righteous  side.  If 
one-tenth  part  of  what  he  says  he  ^  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  "  b* 
true,  and  his  veracity  is  above  all  doubt,  he  would  have  been  wanting  in 
the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  had  he  not  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
iodignation  and  abhOTrence. 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  when  Las  Casas  mentions  the  original 
inpers  lying  before  him,  from  which  he  drew  many  of  his  facts,  it  makes 
one  lament  that  they  should  be  lost  to  the  world.  Besides  the  journals 
and  letters  of  Columbus,  he  says  he  had  numbers  of  the  letters  of  the 
Adelantado,  Don  Bartholomew,  who  wrote  better  than  his  brother,  and 
whose  writings  must  have  been  full  of  energy.  Above  all,  he  had  the 
map  formed  Grom  study  and  conjecture,  by  which  Columbus  sailed  on  his 
first  voyage.  What  a  precious  document  would  this  be  for  the  world ! 
Those  writings  may  still  exist,  neglected  and  forgotten  among  the  rubbish 
of  some  convent  in  Spain.  Little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  discovering 
them  in  the  present  state  of  degeneracy  of  the  cloibter.  The  monks  of 
Atocha,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  one  of  the  royal  princes,  betrayed 
an  ignorance  that  this  illustrious  man  was  buried  in  their  convent,  nor 
can  any  of  the  fraternity  point  out  his  place  of  sepulture  to  the  stranger.* 

The  publication  of  this  work  of  I^is  Casas  has  not  been  permitted  in 
Spain,  where  every  book  must  have  the  sanction  of  a  censor  before  it  is 
committed  to  the  piLbS.  Tlie  horrible  picture  it  exhibits  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  Indians,  would,  it  was  imagined,  excite  an  odium  against 
iheir  conquerors.   Las  Casas  himself  seems  to  have  doubted  the  cxpe* 

*  In  this  notice  the  author  has  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  interest- 
ing memoir  of  Mon.  J.  A.  Llorente,  prefixed  to  his  collection  of  the  works  of 
Las  Casas,  collating  it  with  the  history  of  Herrera,  from  which  its  facta  art 
prmcipolly  drriveH 

Vol.  hi.— lb* 
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dieiicy  of  publishing  it ;  for  In  l560  he  made  a  note  with  his  own  hand 
which  is  preserved  in  the  two  first  volames  of  the  original,  mentiooiiig 
that  he  left  them  in  confidence  to  the  college  of  the  order  of  Predicalon 
of  St  Gregorio,  in  Valladolid,  begging  of  its  prelates  tliat  no  secular  per 
■on,  nor  even  the  collegians,  should  be  permitted  to  read  his  history  for  the 
space  of  forty  years ;  and  that  after  that  term  it  might  be  printed  if  ooBt 
sistent  with  the  good  of  the  Indies  and  of  Spain.* 

For  the  foregoing  reason  the  work  has  been  oantioasly  nsed  by  Spaiy 
ish  historians,  passing  over  in  silence,  or  with  brief  notice,  many  paasagei 
of  disgraceful  import  This  feeling  is  natural,  if  not  commendable ;  fiv 
the  world  is  not  prompt  to  discriminate  between  individuals  and  the  natioa 
of  whom  they  are  but  a  part  The  laws  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  newly-discovered  countries,  and  the  decisions  of  the  cound* 
of  the  Indies  on  all  contested  points,  though  tinctured  in  some  degree  witli 
the  bigotry  of  the  age,  were  distinguished  for  wisdom,  justice  and  humanity, 
and  do  honor  to  the  Spanish  nation.  It  was  only  in  the  abuse  of  them  by 
individuals  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  intrusted,  that  these 
atrocities  were  committed.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  thiat  the  same 
nation  which  gave  birth  to  the  sanguinary  and  rapacious  adventurers  who 
perpetrated  these  cruelties,  gave  birtli  likewise  to  the  early  missiooariea.  Uke 
Las  Casas,  who  followed  the  sanguinary  course  of  discovery,  binding  up 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  their  countrymen*;  men  who  in  a  truly  ewtigelical 
spirit  braved  all  kinds  of  perils  and  hardships,  and  even  death  ir^eli,  not 
through  a  prospect  of  temporal  gain  or  glory,  but  through  a  deeiie  to  me- 
liorute  the  condition  and  save  the  souls  of  barbarous  and  sufferipn  natioQt. 
The  dauntless  enterprises  and  fearful  peregrinations  of  manv  of  tbaae 
virtuous  men,  if  properly  appreciated,  would  be  found  to  vie  I  rwumdf 
daring  with  the  heroic  achievements  of  chivalry,  with  modver  f  a  pact 
and  far  more  exalted  nature. 

*  Navaneie,  Gilee.  de  Vlag.,  torn.  L  p  Ixxv. 
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No.  XXTX. 

PETER  ICARTTB. 

Peter  Mariir,  or  Martyr,  of  whose  writings  mnch  use  has  been  imule 
in  this  history,  was  bom  at  Anghierra,  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  in  Italy, 
on  the  second  of  February,  1455.  He  is  commonty  termed  Peter  Martyr 
of  AngleriOj  from  the  Latin  name  of  his  native  place.  He  is  one  of  tlie 
earliest  historians  that  treat  of  Columbus,  and  was  his  contemporary  ami 
intimate  acquaintance.  Being  at  Rome  in  1487,  and  having  acquired  o 
distinguished  reputation  for  learning,  he  was  invited  by  the  Spanish  am* 
bassador,  the  cx}unt  de  Tendilla,  to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  He  willingly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  presented  to  the  sovereigns  at  Samgossa. 
Isabella,  amidst  the  cares  of  the  war  with  Granada,  was  anxious  for  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  her  kingdom,  and  wished  to  employ  Martyr  to 
instnict  the  young  nobility  of  the  royal  household.  With  her  peculiar 
delicacy,  however,  she  first  made  her  confessor,  Hernando  de  Talavera, 
inquire  of  Martyr  in  what  capacity  he  desired  to  serve  her.  Contrary  to 
her  expectation,  Martyr  replied,  "  in  the  profession  of  arms."  The  queen 
complied,  and  he  followed  her  in  her  campaigns,  as  one  of  her  household 
and  military  suite,  but  without  distinguishing  himself,  and  perhaps  without 
having  any  particular  employ  in  a  capacity  so  foreign  to  his  talents.  After 
the  surrender  of  Granada,  when  the  war  was  ended,  the  queen,  through 
the  mediuni  of  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  prevailed  upon  him  to  under- 
take the  instruction  of  the  young  nobles  of  her  court. 

Martyr  was  acquainted  with  Columbus  while  making  his  application  to 
the  sovereigns,  and  was  present  at  his  triumpliant  reception  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  liarcelonaf  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage.  He  was 
continually  in  the  royal  camp  during  tlie  war  with  the  Moors,  of  which 
bis  letters  contain  many  interesting  particulars.  He  was  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1601,  to  Venice,  and  thence  to 
the  grand  soldan  of  Egypt.  The  soldan,  in  1490  or  1491,  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  threatening  that,  unless  they  desisted 
from  the  war  against  Granada,  he  would  put  all  the  Christians  in  Egypt 
and  Syia  to  death,  overturn  all  their  temples,  and  destroy  the  holy  sopuU 
efare  at  Jerusalem.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pressed  the  war  with  tenfold 
energy,  and  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  conclusiim  in  the  next  campaign, 
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lehile  the  soldan  was  stiil  carrying  on  a  similar  negotiation  witli  the  pupe. 
They  afterwords  sent  Peter  Martyr  ambassador  to  the  soldan  to  ezplaiB 
and  justify  their  measure.  Martyr  discharged  the  duties  of  his  embasdiy 
with  great  ability  ;  obtained  permission  from  the  soldan  to  repair  the  holy 
places  at  Jerusalem,  and  an  abolition  of  various  extortions  to  which  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  had  been  subjected.  While  on  this  embassy,  be  wrote  hm 
H*ork  De  Legatione  Babylonica,  which  includes  a  history  of  Egypt  io 
taose  times. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  rewarded  with  places  and  pemmis, 
end  in  1524  was  appointed  a  minister  of  the  council  of  the  Indies.  Hii 
principal  work  is  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  New  World,  io 
eight  decades,  each  containing  ten  chapters.  They  are  styled  Decades 
of  the  New  World,  or  Decades  of  the  Ocean,  and,  like  all  his  other  works, 
were  originally  written  in  Latin,  though  since  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages. He  had  familiar  access  to  letters,  papers,  journals,  and  narrativet 
of  the  early  discoverers,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  them, 
gathering  particulars  from  their  conversation.  In  vniting  his  Decades,  he 
took  great  pains  to  obtain  information  from  Columbus  himself,  and  tram 
others,  his  companions. 

In  one  of  his  epistles,  (No.  163,  January,  1494, to  Pompcxiius  IjetmO 
he  mentions  having  just  received  a  letter  from  Columbus,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears he  was  in  correspondence  with  him.  Las  Casas  says  that  great 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  him  in  regard  to  those  voyages  of  Columbus, 
altliough  his  Decades  contain  some  inaccuracies  relative  to  subseqoeol 
events  in  the  Indies.  MuHoz  allows  him  great  credit,  as  an  author  con- 
temporary with  his  subject,  grave,  well  cultivated,  instructed  lA  the  &cta 
of  V,  hich  he  treats,  and  of  entire  pronity.  He  obsen^es,  however,  that  his 
writings  being  composed  on  the  spur  or  excitement  of  the  moment,  often 
related  circumstances  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  erroneous;  that 
they  were  written  without  method  or  care,  often  confusing  dates  mad 
events,  so  that  they  must  be  read  with  some  caution. 

Martyr  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  writing  letters  to  distinguished  pei^ 
sons,  relating  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  busy  court  and  age  in  wiadi 
be  lived.  In  several  of  these  Columbus  is  mentioned,  and  also  aouie  of 
the  chief  events  of  his  voyages,  as  promulgated  at  the  very  moment  of 
bis  return.  These  letters  not  being  generally  known  or  circulated,  oi 
frequently  cited,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  a  few  of  the 
main  passages  which  relate  to  Columbus.  They  have  a  striking  efibct  it 
catrying  us  back  to  the  very  time  ot'  the  discoveriea. 
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In  one  of  his  epitstles,  dated  Barcelona,  May  Ist,  1493,  and  addresned 
to  C.  BoiTomeo,  he  says :  ^  Within  these  few  days  a  ct^rtain  Christopher 
Colnmbns  has  arrived  frcwn  the  western  antipodes;  a  man  of  Lignria 
whom  my  sovereigns  reluctantly  intrusted  with  three  ships,  to  seek  tiiat 
region,  for  they  thought  that  what  he  said  was  fabulous.  He  has  returned 
and  brought  specimens  of  many  precious  things,  but  particularly  gold, 
v/hich  those  countries  naturally  produce."* 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  from  Barcelona,  in  September  follow- 
ing, he  gives  a  more  particular  account.  It  is  addressed  to  count  Ten* 
dilla,  governor  of  Granada,  and  also  to  Hernando  Talavera,  arclihishop  of 
that  diocess,  and  the  same  to  whom  the  propositions  of  Columbns  had  been 
referred  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Arouse  your  attention,  ancient 
sages,"  says  Peter  Martyr  in  his  epistle ;  "  listen  to  a  new  di8cc>very. 
You  remember  Columbus  the  Lagurian,  appointed  in  the  camp  by  our 
sovereigns  to  search  for  a  new  hemisphere  of  land  at  the  western  antipodes. 
You  ought  to  recollect,  for  you  had  some  agency  in  the  transaction ;  nor 
would  the  enterprise,  as  I  think,  have  been  undertaken,  without  your 
counsel.  He  has  returned  in  safety,  and  relates  the  wonders  he  has  dis- 
covered. He  exhibits  gold  as  proofs  of  the  mines  in  those  regions; 
Goesampine  cotton,  also,  and  aromatics,  and  pepper  more  pnngent  than  that 
from  Caucasus.  AU  these  things,  together  wirh  scarlet  dye-woods,  the 
earth  produces  spontaneously.  Pursuing  the  western  sun  from  Gades 
five  thousand  miles,  of  each  a  thousand  paces,  as  he  relates,  he  feU  in  with 
sundry  islands,  and  took  possession  of  one  of  them,  of  greater  circuit,  ho 
asserts,  than  the  whole  of  Spain.  Here  he  found  a  race  of  men  living 
contented,  in  a  state  of  nature,  subsisting  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
breci  fonned  from  roots.  *  ♦  *  *  These  people  have  kings,  some 
greater  than  others,  and  they  war  occasionally  among  themselves,  witti 
bows  and  arrows,  or  lances  sharpened  and  hardened  in  the  fire.  The 
desire  of  command  prevails  among  them,  though  they  are  naked.  They 
have  wives  also.  What  they  worship  except  the  divinity  of  heaven,  is  not 
ascertained,  "f 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  in  September,  1493,  and  addressed  to 
the  cardinal  and  vice-chanceUor  Ascanins  Sforza,  he  says : 

^  fio  great  is  my  desire  to  give  you  satisfaction,  illustrious  prince,  thai 
I  consider  it  a  gratifying  occurrence  in  the  great  fluctuations  of  events; 
A  hen  any  thing  takes  place  among  us,  in  wliich  you  may  take  an  interest 

•  Oims  Gpta.  f .  MartfTM  Anfclerii,  KpisL  ISI.      t  Idep,  fiplsi.  1S4 
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The  wonders  of  this  temstrial  globe,  roond  which  the  snn  makes  a  ciicmt 
lu  the  space  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  have,  until  our  time,  as  700  are  wdl 
aware,  been  known  only  in  regard  to  one  hemisphere,  merdy  from  the 
Golden  Chersonesus  to  our  Spanish  Gades.  The  rest  has  been  given  up 
as  unknown  by  cosmographers,  and  if  any  mention  of  it  has  been  made,  k 
has  been  slight  and  dulnous.  But  now,  O  blessed  enterprise !  under  the 
auspices  of  our  sovereigns,  what  has  hitherto  bin  hkklen  since  the  fint 
origin  of  things,  has  at  length  begun  to  be  developed.  The  thing  has  thus 
occarred — attend,  illustrious  prince !  A  certain  Christopher  Colombos, 
Ligurian,  dispatched  to  those  regions  with  three  vesseb  by  my  sovereigns^ 
pursuing  the  western  sun  above  five  thousand  miles  from  Gades,  achieved 
his  way  to  the  antipodes.  Three  and  thirty  successive  days  they  navi- 
gated with  nought  but  sky  and  water.  At  length  from  the  mast-bead  of 
the  largest  vessel,  in  which  Columbus  himself  sailed,  those  on  the  kx)k« 
<  ut  proclaimed  the  sight  of  land.  He  coasted  along  six  islands,  ooe  o( 
them,  as  all  his  followers  declare,  beguiled  perchance  by  the  novel^  of  the 
scene,  is  larger  than  Spain.** 

Martyr  proceeds  to  give  the  usual  account  of  the  productkms  of  the 
islands,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  paiticnUriy  the  wan 
which  occurred  among  them ;  ^  as  if  meum  and  tuum  had  been  introdnoed 
among  them  as  among  us,  and  expensive  luxuries,  and  the  desire  of 
accumulating  wealth ;  for  what,  you  will  think,  can  be  the  wants  of 
naked  men?"  What  fiuther  may  succeed,'' he  adds,  » I  will  hereafter 
signify.  Farewell."* 

In  another  letter,  dated  Valladohd,  February  1, 1494,  to  Heraando  de 
Talavera,  archbishop  of  Granada,  he  observes,  The  king  and  queen,  00 
the  return  of  Columbus  to  Barcelona,  from  his  honorable  euteipiiae, 
appointed  him  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea,  and  caused  him,  on  aocoont  of  his 
illustrious  deeds,  to  be  seated  Ui  their  presence,  an  honor  and  a  frvor,  as 
you  know,  tlie  highest  with  our  sovereigns.  They  have  dispatdied  fani 
again  to  thcise  regions,  furnished  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships.  There  is 
prospect  of  great  discoveries  at  the  western  antarctic  antipodcM.f  ♦  ♦  • 

Jn  a  subsequent  letter  to  Pomponius  Lstus,  dated  from  Akala  df 
lleiiares,  December  9th,  1494,  he  gives  the  first  news  of  the  success  of 
this  expedition. 

"  Spain,"  says  he,*  is  spreading  her  wings,  augmenting  her  enpn^ 
and  extending  her  name  and  glory  to  the  antipodes.*    *   *  *  Of 

•  Opus  Bpki.  P.  Mart>Tis  Aoglerii,  BpisL  195      t  Idem.  Epteu  Ml. 
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eifi^teeo  veflselif  cBspttehed  by  my  aovereigiM  with  the  admiral  ColamboH, 
;o  his  second  voyage  to  the  western  hemisphere,  twelve  have  returned 
And  have  brought  Gossampine  cotton,  huge  trees  of  dye*wood,  and  many 
other  articles  held  with  us  as  precious,  the  natural  productions  of  that 
fiitherto  hidden  world  ;  and  besides  all  other  things,  no  small  quantity  of 
£^ld.  O  wonderful,  Pomponius !  Upon  the  surface  of  that  earth  are 
fbun^  rode  masses  of  native  gold,  of  a  weight  that  one  is  afraid  to  mention. 
8on»'  weigh  two  hundred  and  fifty  ounces,  and  they  hope  to  discover 
DtLerii  of  a  much  larger  size,  from  what  the  naked  natives  intimate,  when 
they  extol  their  gold  to  our  people.  Nor  are  the  Lestrigonians  nor  Poly- 
phemi,  who  feed  on  haman  flesh,  any  longer  doubtful.  Attend — but 
beware !  lest  they  rise  in  horror  before  thee !  When  he  proceeded  from 
the  Fortunate  islands,  now  termed  the  Canaries,  to  Hispaniola,  the  island 
on  which  he  drst  set  foot,  turning  his  prow  a  little  toward  the  south,  he 
arrived  at  mnumerable  islands  of  savage  men,  whom  they  call  cannibals, 
or  Caribbees ;  and  these,  though  naked,  are  courageous  warriors.  They 
fight  skillfully  with  bows  and  clubs,  and  have  boats  hollowed  from  a  single 
tree,  yet  very  capacious,  in  which  they  make  fierce  descents  on  neighbor- 
ing islands,  inhabited  by  milder  people.  They  attack  their  villages,  from 
which  they  carry  oft  the  men  and  devour  them,"  &c.* 

Another  letter  to  Pomponius  Lstus,  on  the  same  subject,  has  been 
cited  at  large  in  the  body  of  this  work.  It  is  true  these  extracts  give 
nothing  that  has  not  been  stated  more  at  large  in  the  Decades  of  the  same 
aathor,  but  they  are  curious,  as  the  very  first  announcements  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  and  as  showing  the  first  stamp  of  these  eztrap 
ordinary  events  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  liberal  men 
of  the  age. 

A  collection  of  the  letters  of  Peter  Martyr  was  published  in  1530, 
onder  the  title  of  Opus  Epistolarum,  Petri  Martyris  Anglerii ;  it  is  divided 
Uito  thirty-eight  books,  each  containing  the  letters  of  one  year.  The  same 
otjjections  have  been  made  to  his  letters  as  to  his  Decades,  but  they  bear 
the  same  stamp  of  candor,  probity,  and  great  information.  They  possess 
peculiar  value  frim  being  written  at  the  moment,  before  the  facts  they 
record  were  distorted  or  discolored  by  prejudice  or  misrepresentation.  His 
A-crks  abound  in  interesting  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  any  contempo* 
rary  historian.  They  are  rich  in  thought,  but  still /ichei  in  fiict,  and  are 
fuiJ  of  urbanity,  and  of  the  liberal  feeling  of  a  scholar  who  lias  mingled 

*  Opus  Episi.  r.  Martyris  Angleru,  Efiist.  147 
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with  the  world  He  is  a  fomilaiD  from  which  othen  diaw,  and  fton 
which,  with  a  Utile  precaatioo,  they  may  dnw  securely.  He  died  in  Vil- 
bdoUd,  in  1626 


No.  XXX 

OYIEDO. 

CkmzALO  FERNAnDEZ  DB  OviEXX)  T  Valdes,  commonly  known  as  Ovi- 
odo,  was  bom  in  Biadrid  in  1478,  and  died  in  Valladolid  in  1607,  aged 
Beventy*nine  years.  He  was  of  a  noble  Asturian  family  and  in  his  boy^ 
hood  (in  1490)  was  appnnted  one  of  the  pages  to  prince  Joan,  heir  ap- 
parent of  Spain,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was  in  this 
situation  at  the  time  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Granada,  was  onoBe' 
quently  at  court  at  the  time  that  Columbus  made  his  agreement  with  the 
Catholic  sovereigns,  and  was  in  the  same  capacity  at  Barcelona,  and  wit- 
nessed tlie  triumphant  entrance  of  the  discoverer,  attended  by  a  number 
of  the  natives  of  the  newly  found  countries. 

In  1613,  he  was  sent  out  to  the  New  World  by  Ferdinand,  to  superin- 
tend the  gold  foundries.  For  many  years  be  served  there  in  various  offices 
of  trust  and  dignity,  both  under  Ferdinand,  and  bis  grandson  and  successor 
Charles  V.  In  1636,  he  was  made  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  St  Domin* 
go  in  Hispaniola,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
Indies.  At  the  time  of  hrs  death,  he  had  served  the  crown  upwards  of 
forty  years,  thirty-four  of  which  were  passed  in  the  colonies,  and  he  had 
crossed  the  ocean  eight  times,  as  he  mentions  in  varioue  parts  of  his  wri- 
tings. He  wrote  several  works ;  the  most  important  is  a  chronicle  of  tbe 
[odies  in  fifty  books,  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  containing 
nineteen  books,  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1636,  and  reprinted  ui  1647  at 
Salamanca,  augmented  by  a  twentieth  book  containing  shipwrecks.  Tbe 
temainder  of  the  work  exists  in  manuscript  Tbe  printing  of  it  was  cook 
menced  at  Valladolid  in  1667,  but  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  his 
death.   It  is  one  of  the  unpublished  treasures  of  Spanish  colonial  histcry. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  laborious  in  collecting  and  reconfing 
facts,  and  composed  a  multitude  of  volumes  which  are  scattered  thnmch 
tlio  Spanish  libraries    His  writings  are  full  ot  events  which  happened 
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amier  hiu  own  eye,  or  weie  communicated  to  him  by  eye-witneeses ;  bm 
he  was  deficient  in  judgment  and  discrimination.  He  took  his  facts  with- 
out caatkm,  and  often  from  sources  unworthy  of  credit  In  his  account 
of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  falls  into  several  egregious  errors,  in 
oonsiquence  of  taking  the  verbal  information  of  a  pilot  named  Heman 
Peres  Matteo,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Pinaons,  and  adverse  to  the 
admiraL  His  work  is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  in  matters  relative 
to  CoinmbuB.  When  be  treats  of  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  New 
World,  from  hie  own  actual  observation,  he  is  much  more  satisfactory 
though  he  is  accused  of  listening  too  readily  to  popular  fables  and  misrepny 
eentations.  His  account  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  New  World, 
and  of  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  is  full  of  curious  particulars ;  and 
the  best  narratives  of  some  of  the  minor  voyages  which  succeeded  thosp 
of  Cdumbus,  are  to  be  found  in  the  unpublished  part  of  his  work. 


NO.  XXXL 

OURA  DE  LOS  PALA0IO8. 

Andres  Bebnaldes,  or  Bernal,  generally  known  by  the  title  <^  the  curate 
of  ho*  PalacioSj  from  having  been  curate  of  the  town  of  Los  Palacioe 
from  about  1488  to  1513,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Fuentes,  and  was  for 
some  time  chaplain  to  Diego  Deza,  archbishop  of  Seville,  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  to  the  application  of  Columbus.  Bemaldes  was  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  admiral,  who  was  occasionally  his  guest,  and  in  1496, 
left  many  of  his  manuscripts  and  Journals  with  him,  which  the  curate  made 
nse  of  in  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  which  he  in- 
troduced an  account  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  In  his  narrative  of  the 
a«jmiral's  coasting  along  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  the  curate  is  more 
DiiDute  and  accurate  than  any  other  historian.  His  work  exists  only  in 
tnanuscript,  but  is  well  known  to  historians,  who  have  made  frequent  use 
of  it  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  artless  than  the  account  which  tht; 
honest  curate  gives  of  his  being  firet  moved  to  undertake  his  chronicle. 
*  I  who  wrote  these  chaptere  of  memoir?  "  he  says,  "  being  for  twelve 
years  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  register  of  .ny  deceased  grandfatJier,  who 
was  notary  public  of  the  town  of  Fuentes,  where  I  was  bum,  I  found 
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tberam  terend  diapton  reoor£iig^  ceitaimeTentB  and  aLluetoiiwIi 
which  had  taken  place  in  fail  time;  and  my  grandmother,  his  widow, 
who  was  Terjr  old,  hearing  me  read  them  said  to  me,  *  And  thou,  my 
son,  since  thou  art  not  slothful  in  writing,  why  dost  thoa  not  write,  in 
this  manner,  the  good  things  which  are  happening  at  present  in  thy 
own  day,  that  those  who  come  hereafter  may  know  them,  and  marrel* 
ing  at  what  they  read  may  render  thanks  to  God.' 

From  that  time,"  continoed  he,  I  proposed  to  do  so,  and  as  I 
considered  the  matter,  I  said  often  to  myself,  *  If  God  gires  me  life  and 
health  I  will  continue  to  write  until  I  behold  the  kingdom  of  (rranada 
gained  by  the  Christians ; '  and  I  always  entertained  a  hope  of  seeing 
it,  and  did  see  it :  great  thanks  and  praises  be  given  to  our  Savionr 
Jesus  Christ !  And  because  it  was  impossible  to  write  a  complete  and 
connected  account  of  all  things  that  happened  in  Spain,  during  the 
matrimonial  union  of  the  king  Don  Ferdinand,  and  the  queen  Dofia 
Isabella,  I  wrote  only  about  certain  of  the  most  striking  and  remark- 
able events,  of  which  I  had  correct  information,  and  of  those  which  I 
saw  or  which*were  public  and  notorious  to  all  men.**  * 

The  work  of  the  worthy  curate,  as  may  be  inferred. from  the  foregoing 
statement,  is  deficient  in  regularity  of  plan ;  the  style  is  artless  and  often 
inelegant,  but  it  abounds  in  facts  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  often 
given  in  a  very  graphical  manner,  and  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
times.  As  he  was  contemporary  with  the  events  and  familiar  with  many 
of  the  persons  of  his  history,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  probity  and  void 
of  all  pretension,  his  manuscript  is  a  document  of  high  authentidty. 
He  was  much  respected  in  the  limited  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  **  yet," 
says  one  of  his  admirers,  who  wrote  a  short  pre&ce  to  his  chronicle,  he 
had  no  other  reward  than  that  of  the  curacy  of  Los  Falacios,  and  the 
place  of  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  Don  Diego  Dexa." 

In  the  possession  of  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Madrid,  is  a  very  curious  mann* 
script  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  already  quoted 
in  this  work,  made  up  from  this  history  of  the  curate  of  Los  P!alacio8, 
and  from  various  other  historians  of  the  times,  by  some  contemporary 
writer.  In  his  account  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  differs  in  some 
trivial  particulars  from  the  regular  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  the  cu- 
rate. These  variations  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  anthof 
of  this  work,  and  wherever  they  appear  to  be  for  the  better,  hava  hees 
adopted. 

•  Cura  de  los  Paladoe,  cap.  7* 
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Na  XXXU. 

"  HAViaATIOMS  DSL  RK  DB  OASTIGLIA  DELLB  I80LB  B  PABfll 
MUOYAMBNTB  RITROYATB." 

^HAYIOATIO  OHBIflTOPHORI.OOLOMBI.'' 

Thb  above  are  the  titles,  in  Italian  and  in  Latin,  of  the  earliest  nam 
fives  of  the  first  and  second  voyages  of  Columbos  that  appeared  in  print. 
It  was  anonymoas ;  and  there  are  some  curioas  particulars  in  regard  to  it 
ft  was  originally  written  in  Italian  by  Montalbodo  Fracanzo,  or  Fracan- 
sano,  or  by  Francapano  de  Montabaldo,  (for  writers  differ  in  regard  to  the 
name,)  and  was  published  in  Vicenza,  in  1607,  in  a  collection  of  voyages, 
entitled  Mondo  Novo,  e  Paese  Nuovamente  Ritrovate.  The  collection 
wai3  republished  at  Milan,  in  1608,  both  in  Italian,  and  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion made  by  Archangelo  Madrignano,  under  the  title  of  Itinerarium 
Portugallensium ;  this  title  being  given,  because  the  work  related  chiefly 
to  the  voyages  of  Luigi  Cadamosto,  a  Venetian  in  the  service  of  Portugal 
The  collection  was  afterwards  augmented  by  Simon  Grineus  with 
other  travels,  and  printed  in  Latin  at  Basle,  in  1633,'*'  by  Hervagio, 
entitled  Novus  Orbis  Regionum,  Slc,  The  edition  of  Basle,  1666,  and 
the  Italian  edition  of  Milan,  in  1608,  have  been  consulted  in  the  course  of 
this  work. 

Peter  Martyr  (Decad.  2,  Cap.  7,)  alludes  to  this  publication,  under  the 
first  Latin  title  of  the  book,  Itinerarium  Portugallensium,  and  accuses  the 
author,  whom  by  mistake  he  terms  Cadamosto,  of  having  stolen  the  mate 
rials  of  his  book  from  the  three  first  chapters  of  his  first  Decade  of  the 
Ocean,  of  which,  he  says,  he  granted  copies  in  manuscript  to  several  per- 
•ofis,  and  in  particular  to  certain  Venetian  ambassadors.  Martyr's 
Decades  were  not  published  until  1616,  excepting  the  first  three,  which 
were  published  in  1611,  at  Seville. 

Thif*  narrative  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  is  referred  to  by  Gio. 
Batisia  Spotomo,  in  his  historical  memoir  of  Columbus,  as  having  beeo 
written  by  a  companion  of  Columbus. 

It  is  manifest,  from  a  perusal  of  the  namtwe,  that  tlioagh  the  authoi 

*  imiftthfcw  PfaieUo 
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may  Iiave  helped  himself  freely  from  the  manuscript  of  Maityi  be  mui 
have  had  other  sources  of  information.  His  description  of  the  peisoD  d 
Columbus  as  a  man  tall  of  stature  and  large  of  frame,  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  oblong  visage,  is  not  copied  from  Martyr,  nor  from  any  other 
writer.  No  historian  had,  indeed,  preceded  him,  except  Sabellicus,  m 
l.'>04 ;  and  the  portrait  agrees  with  that  subsequently  given  of  Columbus 
in  the  biography  written  by  his  son. 

It  is  probable  that  this  narrative,  which  appeared  only  a  year  alter  the 
death  of  Columbus,  was  a  piece  of  literary  job-work,  written  for  the 
collection  of  voyages  published  at  Vicenza ;  and  that  the  materials  were 
taken  from  oral  communication,  from  the  account  given  by  Sabellifus, 
and  particularly  from  the  manuscript  copy  of  Martyr's  first  decade. 


No.  XXXItL 

AJTTONIO  DE  HRRREBA, 

Antonio  Herrera  de  Tordesillas,  one  of  the  authors  most  frequently 
cited  in  this  work,  was  bom  in  1 565,  of  Roderick  Tordesillas,  and  Agnes  de 
Herrera,  his  wife.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  entered  into 
the  employ  of  Vespasian  Gonzago,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who 
was  viceroy  of  Naples  for  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  He  was  for  some 
thne  secretary  to  this  statesman,  and  intrusted  with  all  his  secrets.  He 
was  afteru'ards  grand  historiographer  of  the  Indies  to  Philip  II,  who  added 
CO  that  title  a  large  pension.  He  wrote  various  books,  but  the  roost  cele- 
brated is  a  General  History  of  the  Indies,  or  American  Colonies*  in  four 
volumes,  containing  eight  decades.  When  he  undertook  this  work,  all 
the  public  archives  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  he  had  access  to  docu- 
ments of  all  kinds.  He  has  been  charged  with  great  precipitation  in  the 
production  of  his  two  first  volumes,  and  with  negligence  in  not  makmg 
sufficient  use  of  the  indisputable  purees  of  information  thus  pbced 
within  his  reach.  The  fact  was,  thut  he  met  with  historical  tracts  lying 
In  manuscript,  which  embraced  a  ^<^;it  part  of  the  first  discoveiies,  and 
he  contented  himself  with  statintr  events  as  he  found  them  tbereiii 
recorded.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  uart  of  his  work  is  little  move  than  t 
transcript  of  the  manuscript  history  i4  the  Indies  by  Lbs  Casts,  sooi^ 
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times  reducing  and  impToving  the  language  when  tuniid ;  omitting  the 
impasAoned  sallies  of  the  zealous  father,  when  the  wrongs  (»f  the  ludianf 
were  in  question ;  and  suppressing  various  circumstances  degrading  to 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  discoverers.  The  author  of  the  present 
work  has,  therefore,  frequently  put  aside  the  history  of  Herrera,  and 
consulted  the  source  of  his  information,  the  manuscript  hitttory  of  liaii 
Casas. 

Mufloz  obseryes,  that  ^  in  general  Herrera  (fid  little  more  than  join 
together  morsels  and  extracts,  taken  from  various  parts,  in  the  way 
that  a  writer  arranges  chronologically  the  materials  from  which  he 
intends  to  compose  a  history  he  adds,  that  "  had  not  Herrera  been  a 
learned  and  judicious  man,  the  precipitation  with  which  he  put  together 
these  materials  would  have  led  to  innumerable  errors."  The  remark  \» 
just ;  yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  to  select  and  arrange  such  mate- 
rials judiciously,  and  treat  them  learnedly,  was  no.  trifling  merit  in  the 
historian. 

Herrera  has  been  accused  also  of  flattering  his  nation ;  exalting  the 
deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  softening  and  concealing  their  excesses. 
There  is  nothing  very  serious  in  this  accusation.  To  illustrate  the  glory 
of  his  nation  is  one  of  the  noblest  offices  of  the  historian ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  extraordinary  enterprises  and  splendid  actions 
of  the  Spaniards  in  those  days.  In  softening  their  excesses  he  feU  into 
an  amiable  and  pardonable  error,  if  it  were  indeed  an  error  for  a  Spanish 
c^ter  to  endeavor  to  sink  them  in  oblivion. 

Vossius  posses  a  high  eulogium  on  Herrera.  **  No  one,"  he  says, 
*  has  described  with  greater  industry  and  fidelity  the  magnitude  and  bonn- 
dunes  of  provinces,  the  tracts  of  sea,  positions  of  capes  and  islands,  of 
ports  and  harbors,  tlie  windings  of  rivers  and  dimensions  of  lakes ;  the 
situation  and  peculiarities  of  regicms,  with  the  appearance  of  the  heavciis, 
and  the  designation  of  places  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  cities.'* 
>  ie  has  been  called  among  the  Spaniards  the  prince  of  the  historians  of 
America,  and  it  is  added  that  none  have  risen  since  his  time  capable  of 
disputing  with  him  that  title.  Much  of  this  praise  will  appear  exaggera- 
ted by  such  as  examine  the  manuscript  histories  from  which  he  transferred 
chapters  and  entire  books,  with  very  little  alteration,  to  his  volumes ;  and 
H  great  part  of  the  eulogiums  passed  on  him  for  his  work  on  the  IndioH, 
"w'!!  be  found  really  due  to  Las  Casas,  who  has  too  l(*ng  been  eclipsed 
tj}'  his  copyist.  Still  Herrera  has  left  voluminous  proofs  of  industriona 
rof«oarrh  extensive  information  and  great  literary  talent  His  works 
Vol.  ni.— Id 
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ocai  die  mark  of  candor,  integrity,  and  a  rinem  dedre  to  reeotd  the 

tmtli. 

He  died  in  1626,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  after  having  obtained  fron 
Philip  IV  the  promise  of  the  finst  charge  of  secretary  of  state  that  ttoM 
become  vacant 


No.  XXXIV. 

BISHOP  FONSBCA. 

The  singular  malevolence  displayed  by  bishop  Joan  Rodrigoezde  Foosaei 
toward  Colmnbas  and  his  fiunily,  and  which  was  one  <^  the  secret  ind 
principal  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  It  originated,  as  has  been  shown,  in  some  dispole 
between  the  admiral  and  Fonseca  at  Seville  in  1493,  on  account  of  tiie 
delay  in  fitting  out  the  armament  for  the  second  voyage,  and  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  domestics  to  form  the  household  of  the  adminJ.  Fonseoa 
received  a  letter  from  the  sovereigns,  tacitly  reproving  him,  and  ofdering 
him  to  show  all  possible  attention  to  the  wishes  of  Columbna,  and  to  aae 
that  he  was  treated  with  honor  and  deference.  Fonseca  never  forgot  tfab 
afiVont,  and,  what  with  him  was  the  same  thing,  never  forgave  it  BBs 
spirit  appears  to  have  been  of  that  unhealthy  kind  which  has  none  of  the 
oalm  of  forgiveness ;  and  in  which,  a  wound  once  made,  far  ever  rankles. 
The  hostility  thus  produced  continued  with  increasing  virulence  through- 
out the  life  of  Columbus,  and  at  his  death  was  transferred  to  his  son  and 
successor.  This  persevering  animosity  has  been  illustrated  in  the  comae 
of  this  work  by  facts  and  observations,  cited  from  authors,  some  of  then 
contemporary  with  Fonseca,  but  who  were  apparently  restrained  by  mo> 
Hves  of  prudence,  from  giving  full  vent  to  the  indignation  which  they 
evidoatly  ft-lt  Even  at  the  present  day,  a  Spanish  historian  would  be 
cautious  of  expressing  his  feelings  freely  on  the  subject,  lest  they  idmll 
prejudice  his  work  in  the  e3res  of  the  ecclesiastical  censors  of  the  pms. 
In  this  way,  bishop  Fonseca  has  in  a  great  measure  escaped  die  geneni 
nHum  his  conduct  merited. 

This  prelate  had  the  chief  superintendence  of  Spanish  colonial  afldfa. 
both  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  emperor  Chariea  V.   He  trta 
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'naciraand  intrepid,  but  selfidi,  ofFerboarin^  and  perfidkm  i  man.  Hii 
tdiniuitftration  bears  no  marks  of  enlarged  and  liberal  pc^cj ;  but  is  fuQ 
of  tnJts  of  arrogance  and  meanness.  He  opposed  the  benevolent  attempts 
of  \jLd  Casas  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  to  cibtain  the 
abolition  of  repartimientos ;  treating  him  with  personal  haughtiness  and 
asperity.*  The  reason  assigned  is  that  Fonseca  was  enriching  himself 
by  those  very  abuses,  retaining  large  numbers  of  the  miserable  Indians  in 
slavery,  to  work  on  his  possessions  in  the  colonies. 

To  show  that  his  character  has  not  been  judged  with  undue  severity, 
H  is  expedient  to  point  out  his  invidious  and  persecuting  conduct  towards 
Hernando  Cortez.  The  bishop,  while  ready  to  foster  rambling  adventu- 
rers who  came  forward  under  his  patronage,  had  never  the  head  or  the 
heart  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  illustrious  commanders  like  Columbus 
and  Coriez. 

At  a  time  when  disputes  arose  between  Cortez  and  Diego  Velazquez, 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  the  latter  sought  to  arrest  the  conqueror  of  Mexico 
in  the  miJst  of  bis  brilliant  career,  Foi»eca,  with  entire  disregard  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  took  a  decided  part  in  favor  of  Velazquez.  Personal 
interest  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  favor ;  for  a  marriage  was  negotiating 
between  Velazquez  and  a  sister  of  the  bishop.f  Complaints  and  misrepre- 
sentations had  been  sent  to  Spain  by  Velazquez  of  the  conduct  of  Cortez, 
who  was  represented  as  a  lawless  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  attempting 
to  usurp  absolute  authority  in  New  Spain.  The  true  services  of  Cortez 
had  already  excited  admiration  at  court,  but  such  wnB  the  influence  of 
Fonseca,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Columbus,  he  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the 
mind  of  the  sovereign  against  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  his  subjects. 
One  Christoval  de  Tapia,  a  man  destitute  of  talent  or  character,  but  whose 
greatest  recommendation  was  bis  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  bishop,| 
was  invested  with  powers  similar  to  those  once  given  to  Bobadilla  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  Columbus.  He  was  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Cortez,  and 
in  case  he  thought  fit,  to  seize  him,  sequestrate  bis  property,  and  supersede 
him  in  command.  Not  content  with  the  regular  officitd  letters  furnished  to 
Tapia,  the  bishop,  shortly  afler  his  departure,  sent  out  Juau  Bono  do 
Qnexo  with  blank  letters  signed  by  his  own  hand,  and  with  others  directed 
o  Furious  persons,  charging  them  to  admit  Tapia  for  governor,  and  i^ssuriu^ 

*  Herrera,  decad.  ii.  lib  ii.  cap.  3. 
t  Herrcro,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
I  Idem,  Jfcad.  iii  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
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them  that  the  king  eomidered  the  conduct  of  Cortex  aa  disloyal  ^^othiQ» 
bat  the  sagacity  and  firroneca  of  Cortez  prevented  this  measure  from  corn* 
pletely  interrupting,  if  not  defeating  his  enterprises ;  and  he  aftcrwank 
declared,  that  he  had  experienced  more  trouble  and  difficulty  from  the 
menaces  and  affronts  of  the  ministers  of  the  icing  than  it  cost  him  to  con- 
quer Mexico.* 

When  the  dispute  between  Ck)rtex  and  Velazquez  came  to  be  decided 
upon  in  Spain,  in  1522,  the  father  of  Cortez,  and  those  who  had  come 
from  New  Spain  as  bis  procurators,  obtained  permission  from  cardimk 
Adrian,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  realm,  to  prosecute  a  public  accusatioo 
of  the  bishop.  A  regular  investigation  took  place  before  the  council  of 
the  Indies  of  their  allegations  against  its  president.  They  charged  him  with 
having  publicly  declared  Cortez  a  traitor  and  a  rebel :  with  having  inter- 
cepted and  suppressed  his  letters  addressed  to  the  king,  keeping  his 
majesty  in  ignorance  of  their  contents  and  of  the  important  services  he 
had  performed,  while  he  diligently  forwarded  all  letters  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  Velazquez :  with  having  prevented  the  representatkms 
of  Cortez  from  being  heard  in  the  council  of  the  Indies,  declaring  that 
they  should  never  be  heard  there  while  he  lived :  with  having  interdicted 
the  forwarding  of  arms,  merchandise  and  reinforcements  to  New  Spain : 
and  with  having  issued  orders  to  the  office  of  the  India  House  at  Seville 
to  arrest  the  procurators  of  Cortez  and  all  persons  arriving  from  him,  and 
to  seize  and  detain  all  gold  that  they  should  bring.  These  and  variooa 
other  charges  of  similar  nature  were  dispassionately  investigated.  Enough 
were  substantiated  to  convict  Fonseca  of  the  most  partial,  oppressive  and 
perfidious  conduct,  and  the  cardinal  consequently  forbade  him  to  interfere 
ill  the  cause  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez,  and  revoked  all  the  orders 
which  the  bishop  bad  issued,  in  the  matter,  to  the  India  House  of  Seville. 
Indeed  Salazar,  a  Spanish  historian,  says  that  Fonseca  was  totally  divested 
of  his  authority  as  president  of  the  council,  and  of  all  control  of  the  afl^in 
of  New  Spain,  and  adds  that  he  was  so  mortified  at  the  blow,  that  it  brongfal 
on  a  fit  of  illness,  which  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life.f 

The  suit  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez  was  referred  to  a  special  tribu- 
oal,  composed  of  the  grand  chancellor  and  other  persons  of  note,  and  was 
decided  in  1522.  The  influence  ano  intrigues  of  Fonseca  being  no  kmger 
of  avail,  a  triumphant  verdxt  was  given  in  fevor  of  Cortex,  which  waa 

•  Herrera,  Hist.  Ihd.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv  cap.  3. 
t  Ralazar,  Conq.  de  Mexico,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
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afterwiutls  confirmed  by  the  emperor  ChariesV,  and  additional  honoris 
awarded  him.  This  was  another  blow  to  the  malignant  Fonseca,  who  re- 
tained his  enmity  against  Cortez  ontil  his  last  moment,  rendered  still  moio 
nmcoroas  by  mortification  and  disappointment 

A  charge  against  Fonseca,  of  a  still  darker  nature  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, may  be  found  lurking  in  the  pages  of  Herrera,  though  so  ob- 
scure as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  succeeding  historians.  He  pointu 
to  the  bishop  as  the  instigator  of  a  desperate  and  perfidious  man,  who  con* 
spired  against  the  life  of  Hernando  Cortes.  This  was  one  Antonio  de 
VillafaHa,  who  fomented  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Cortes,  and  elect 
Francisco  Verdujo,  brother-in-law  of  Velazquez,  in  his  place.  While  the 
conspiratoro  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  poniard  Cortez,  one  of 
them  relenting,  apprised  him  of  his  danger.  Villafiifia  was  arrested.  He 
attempted  to  swallow  a  paper  containing  a  list  of  the  conspirators,  but 
being  seized  by  the  throat,  a  part  of  it  was  forced  from  his  mouth  contain- 
hig  fourteen  names  of  persons  of  importance.  ViUafana  confessed  his 
guilt,  but  tortures  could  not  make  him  inculpate  the  persons  whose  names 
were  on  the  list,  who  he  declared  were  ignorant  of  the  plot.  He  was 
hanged  by  order  of  Cortez.'^ 

In  the  investigatinu  of  the  disputes  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez,  this 
execution  of  ViUafafIa  was  magnified  into  a  cruel  and  wanton  act  of 
power ;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  criminate  Cortez  the  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  Alvarez  declared  that  Villafafia  had  been  instigated  to  what  he  had 
done  by  letters  from  bishop  Fonseca !  (Q,ue  se  movi6  a  lo  que  hizo  con 
cartas  del  obispo  de  Burgoe.f )  It  is  not  probable  that  Fonseca  had  recom- 
mended assassination,  but  it  shows  the  character  of  his  agents,  and  whal 
must  have  been  the  malignant  nature  of  his  instructions,  when  these  mco 
thought  tliat  such  an  act  would  accomplish  his  wishes. 

Fonseca  died  at  Burgos,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1554,  and  was  iiv 
ftcrred  at  Coca 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
t  ?dem,  d«cad.  iii.  Hb.  iv.  cap.  3. 
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or  THB  SITUATION  OP  THE  TEKBBSTRIAL  PARADIS& 

fiiR  spoculadons  of  CoJ  umbos  on  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  pandiM^ 
extravagant  as  they  may  appear,  were  such  as  have  occupied  many  gnn 
and  learned  men.  A  slight  notice  of  their  opinions  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject may  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  may  take  from  the 
apparent  wildness  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  Columbus. 

The  abode  of  our  first  parents,  was  anciently  the  subject  of  aiudooi 
mquiry ;  and  indeed  mankind  have  always  been  prone  to  picture  some 
place  of  perfect  felicity,  where  the  imaginatk>n,  disappointed  in  the  oosne 
realities  of  life,  might  revel  in  an  Elysium  of  its  own  creation.  It  is  an  idea 
not  confined  to  our  religion,  but  is  found  in  the  rude  creeds  of  the  moit 
savage  nations,  and  it  prevailed  generally  among  the  ancients.  Tb8 
speculations  concerning  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  Eklen,  resenUe 
those  of  the  Greeks  concerning  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  that  regioo 
of  delight,  which  they  for  ever  placed  at  the  most  remote  verge  of  the 
known  world ;  which  their  poets  embellished  with  all  the  charms  of  fi^ 
tion ;  after  which  they  were  continually  Icmging,  and  which  they  cooid 
never  find.  At  one  time  it  was  in  the  Grand  Oasis  of  Arabia.  The  ei* 
hausted  travelers,  after  traversing  the  parched  and  sultry  deeert,  hsiled 
this  verdant  spot  with  rapture ;  they  refreshed  themselves  under  its  ehaif 
bowers,  and  beside  its  cooling  streams,  as  the  crew  of  a  tempest-tost  vesnl 
repose  on  the  shores  of  some  green  island  in  the  deep ;  and  hom  in 
oeing  thus  isolated  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  sand,  they  gave  it  the  nans 
of  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.  As  geographical  knowledge  increased,  tfa» 
situation  of  the  Hesperian  gardens  was  continually  removed  to  a  giuiitrtf 
distance.  It  was  transferred  to  the  borders  of  the  great  Syrtis,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Atlas.  Here,  after  traversing  the  frightful  deseHa 
t)f  Rarca,  the  traveler  found  himself  in  a  fair  and  fertile  country,  watered 
by  rivulets  and  gushing  fountains.  The  oranges  and  citrons  tiansportei 
hence  to  Greece,  where  they  were  as  yet  unknown,  delighted  the  Atbo* 
lians  by  their  golden  beauty  and  delicious  flavor,  and  they  thought  tbit 
none  but  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  could  produce  such  glorious  fruits, 
lu  this  way  the  happy  region  of  the  ancients  was  transported  from  place 
to  plao!,  still  in  the  remote  and  obscure  extremity  of  the  wnHd.  mtil  il 
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was  fabled  to  exist  in  the  Canaries,  thence  called  the  Foitnnate  or  th« 
Hesperian  islands.  Here  it  remained,  because  discovery  advaviced  no  &f- 
ther,  and  because  these  islands  were  so  distant,  and  so  little  krK>wn,  as  to 
allow  full  latitude  to  the  fictions  of  the  poef" 

In  like  manner  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  or  garden  of 
Eden,  was  long  a  subject  of  earnest  inquiry  and  curious  disputation,  and 
occupied  the  laborious  attention  of  the  most  learned  theologians.  Some 
placed  it  in  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land ;  others  in  Mesopotamia,  in  tha* 
ricli  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  embraced  by  the  wanderings  of  the  Tj 
gris  and  the  Euphrates ;  others  in  Armenia,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  mountains,  and  imagined  that  Enoch  and 
Elijah  were  transported  thither,  out  of  the  sight  of  mortals,  to  live  in  a 
Ktate  of  terrestrial  bliss  until  the  second  coming  of  our  Saviour.  There 
were  others  who  gave  it  situations  widely  remote,  such  as  in  the  Trupoban 
of  the  ancients,  at  present  known  as  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  or  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra ;  or  in  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  islands ;  or  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  Sunda ;  or  in  some  favored  spot  under  the  equinoctial  line. 

Great  difficulty  was  encountered  by  these  speculators  to  reconcile  the 
allotted  place  with  the  description  given  in  Genesis  of  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
particularly  of  the  great  fountain  which  watered  it,  and  which  afterwards 
divided  itself  into  four  rivers,  the  Pison  or  Phison,  the  Gihon,  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  the  Hiddekel.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Holy  Land  sup- 
posed that  the  Jordan  was  the  great  river  which  afterwards  divided  itself 
into  tlie  Phison,  Gihon,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  bat  that  the  sands  have 
choked  up  the  ancient  beds  by  which  these  streams  were  supplied ;  that 
originally  the  Phison  traversed  Arabia  Deserta  and  Arabia  Felix,  whence 
it  pursued  its  course  to  the  gulf  of  Pereia;  that  the  Gihon  bathed 
Dorthem  or  stony  Arabia  and  fell  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  the  Red  Sea ; 
that  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  passed  by  Eden  to  Assyria  and  Chaldea. 
whence  they  discharged  themselves  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

By  most  of  the  early  commentatore  the  river  Gihon  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  Nile.  The  source  of  this  river  was  unknown,  but  was  evidently  far 
distant  from  the  spots  whence  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  arose.  This 
difficulty,  however,  was  ingeniously  overcome,  by  giving  it  a  subterranean 
course  of  some  hundreds  of  leagues  from  the  common  fountain,  until  it 
^imed  forth  to  daylight  in  Abyssinia.t   In  like  manner,  subterrancao 

*  Goaaelin,  Recherchet  sor  la  Geog.  ies  Anciens,  torn,  i 
♦  Feijoo,  Theatre  Critloo.  lib.  vii.  4  2. 
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coursce  were  given  to  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  passing  Diklur  the 
Red  Sea,  until  they  sprang  forth  in  Armenia,  as  if  just  issuing  from  oob 
common  source.  So  afeo  those  who  placed  the  terrestrial  piiradise  in 
islands,  supposed  that  the  rivers  which  issued  from  it,  and  formed  those 
herecofore  named,  either  traversed  the  surface  of  the  dea,  as  fresh  water, 
by  its  greater  lightness,  may  float  above  the  salt ;  or  that  they  flowoJ 
(iirough  deep  veins  and  channels  of  the  earth,  as  the  fountain  of  Arcthosi 
was  said  to  sink  into  the  ground  in  Greece,  and  rise  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
while  the  river  Alpheus  pursuing  it,  but  with  less  perseverance,  rom 
somewhat  short  of  it  in  the  sea. 

Some  contended  that  the  deluge  had  destroyed  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
altered  the  whole  face  of  the  earth ;  so  that  the  rivers  had  changed  tbeif 
beds,  and  had  taken  different  directions  from  those  mentioned  in  Genesis: 
others,  however,  amongst  whom  was  St  Augustine,  in  his  commentary 
upon  the  book  of  Genesis,  maintained  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  still 
existed,  with  its  original  beauty  and  delights,  but  that  it  was  inaccessible 
to  mortals,  being  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  stupendous  beigte, 
reaching  into  tlie  third  region  of  the  air,  and  approaching  the  moon ;  bmng 
Uius  protected  by  its  elevation  from  the  ravages  of  the  deluge. 

By  some  this  mountain  was  placed  under  the  equinoctial  line ;  or  under 
that  band  of  the  heavens  metaphorically  called  by  the  ancients  **  the  table 
of  the  sun,"*  comprising  the  space  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  beyond  which  the  sun  never  passed  in  his  annual  course. 
Here  would  reign  a  unifom.ity  of  nights  and  days  and  seasons,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  mountain  would  raise  it  above  the  heats  and  storms  of  the 
lower  regions.  Others  transported  the  garden  beyond  the  equinoctial  line 
and  placed  it  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  supposing  that  the  torrid  looe 
might  be  the  flaming  sword  appointed  to  defend  its  entrance  against  mor- 
tals. They  had  a  fanciful  train  of  argument  to  support  their  theory.  They 
observed  that  the  terrestrial  panulise  must  be  in  the  noblest  and  happiest 
part  of  the  globe ;  that  part  must  be  under  the  noblest  part  of  the  heavens ; 
as  the  merits  of  a  place  do  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
i*arth,  as  upon  the  happy  influences  of  the  stars  and  the  favorable  and 
Vnign  aspect  of  the  heavens.  Now,  according  to  philosophers,  the  woHd 
was  divided  into  two  hemispheres.  The  southern  they  considefred  the 
licad,  and  the  northern  the  feet,  or  under  part ;  the  right  hand  the  ML 
whence  commenced  the  movement  of  the  primum  mobile,  and  the  left  the 

•  Herodoc.  Mb.  Ui.  Virg  Oeorg.  i.  Pomp.  Mela.  lib.  itt.  oap.  10. 
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•rett,  towards  which  it  mored.  This  lappoted,  fhej  obtenred  that  m  it 
was  manifest  that  the  head  of  all  things,  natund  and  artificial,  is  always 
the  best  and  noblest  part,  goreming  the  other  parts  of  the  bod/,  so 
the  south,  being  the  head  of  the  earth,  ought  to  be  superior  and  nobler 
than  either  east,  or  west,  or  oortli ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  tlie/  cited 
the  opinion  of  rarious  philosophers  among  the  ancients,  and  more  espe* 
ciallj  that  of  Ptolemjr,  that  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere  were 
larger,  more  resplendent,  more  perfect,  and  of  course  of  greater  rirtue  and 
efficacy  than  those  of  the  nortliem :  an  error  universally  prevalent  until  dis- 
proved by  modern  discovery.  Hence  they  concluded  that  in  this  southern 
heroispliere,  in  this  head  of  the  earth,  under  this  purer  and  brighter  sky,  and 
these  more  potent  and  benignant  stars,  was  placed  tlie  terrestrial  paradise. 

Various  ideas  were  entertained  as  to  the  magnitude  of  this  blissful 
region.  As  Adam  and  all  his  progeny  were  to  have  lived  tliere,  nad  he 
not  sinned,  and  as  there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  death  to  thin 
the  number  of  mankind,  it  was  inferred  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  must 
be  of  great  extent  to  contain  them.  Some  gave  it  a  size  equal  to  Europe 
or  Africa ;  others  gave  it  the  whole  southern  hemisphere.  St  Augnstine 
supposed  that  as  mankind  multiplied,  numbers  would  be  translated  without 
death  to  heaven ;  the  parents,  perhaps,  when  their  children  had  arrived  at 
mature  age ;  or  portions  of  the  human  race  at  the  end  of  certain  periods 
and  when  the  population  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  had  attained  a  certain 
amount*  Otherj9  supposed  that  mankind,  remaining  in  a  state  of  primitive 
innocence,  would  not  have  required  so  much  space  as  at  present.  Having 
DO  need  of  rearing  animals  for  subsistence,  no  land  would  have  been 
required  for  pasturage;  and  the  earth  not  being  cursed  with  sterility 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  extensive  tracts  of  country  to  permit  oi 
follow  land  and  the  alternation  of  crops  required  in  husbandry.  Thr 
tpontaneous  and  never-failing  fruits  of  the  garden  would  have  been  abun 
dant  for  the  simple  wants  of  man.  Still,  that  the  human  race  might  not 
be  crowded,  but  might  have  ample  space  for  recreation  and  enjoyment,  and 
the  charms  of  variety  and  change,  some  allowed  at  least  a  hundred  leagues 
of  circumference  to  the  garden. 

9t  Bosilius  in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  paradisef  expatiates  with  rap- 

•  St.  Angust.  lib.  ix.  cap.  6.  Sup.  Gen«wis 

t  St.  BasilioB  was  called  the  great.    Bis  works  were  read  and  admired  oy 
an  die  world,  even  by  Pagans.    They  are  written  in  an  elevated  and  ma^vfk 
Btjlef  with  great  splendor  of  idea,  ond  vast  erudition. 
Vol.  III.— 19* 
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mro  on  the  joys  of  this  ncred  abode,  elevated  to  the  thinl  region  iii  tin 
air,  and  ander  the  happiest  skies.  There  a  pare  and  never-faUing  pteasore 
is  furnished  to  every  sense.  The  eye  delights  in  the  adminble  deaincsi 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  verdure  and  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  the  never- 
withering  bloom  of  the  flowers.  The  ear  is  regaled  with  the  singini^  of 
the  birds,  the  smell  with  the  aromatic  odors  of  tiie  land.  In  like  manna 
the  other  senses  have  each  their  peculiar  enjoyments.  There  the  vieisn- 
tudes  of  the  seasons  are  unknown  and  the  climate  unites  the  froitfulnesi 
of  summer,  the  joyful  abundance  of  autumn,  and  the  sweet  freshness  and 
quietude  of  spring.  There  the  earth  is  always  green,  the  flowers  are 
ever  blooming,  the  waters  limpid  and  delicate,  not  rushing  in  rude  and 
turbid  torrents,  but  swelling  up  in  crystal  fountains,  and  winding  in  peace- 
ful and  silver  streams.  There  no  harsh  and  boisterous  winds  are  per- 
mitted to  shake  and  disturb  the  air,  and  ravage  the  beauty  of  the  groves, 
there  prevails  no  melancholy,  nor  darksome  weather,  no  drowning  rain, 
nor  pelting  hail ;  no  forked  lightning,  nor  rending  and  resounding  tbim- 
der ;  no  wintry  pinching  cold,  nor  withering  and  panting  summer  heat : 
nor  any  thing  else  that  can  give  pain  or  sorrow  or  annoyance,  but  aD  ia 
bland  and  gentle  and  serene ;  a  perpetual  youth  and  joy  reigns  throuj^hofnt 
all  nature,  and  nothing  decays  and  dies. 

The  same  idea  is  given  by  St  Ambrosius,  in  his  book  on  Paradiae,*  an 
author  likewise  consulted  and  cited  by  Columbus.  He  wrote  in  tlie  fomtk 
century,  and  his  touching  eloquence,  and  graceful  yet  vigorous  style,  in- 
sured great  popularity  to  his  writings.  Many  of  these  opMnions  are  dted 
by  Glanvillc,  usually  called  Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  in  his  work  De  Pro- 
prietatibus  Rerum ;  a  work  with  which  Columbus  was  evidently  acqoainted. 
ft  was  a  spetdes  of  encyclopedia  of  the  general  knowledge  current  at  the 
time,  and  wab  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  a  curious  and  inquiring  voy*- 
ger.  This  author  cites  an  assertion  as  made  by  St  Basilius  and  St  Am- 
brosius that  tne  water  of  the  fountain  which  proceeds  from  the  garden 
of  Eden  fhlls  into  a  great  lake  with  such  a  tremendous  noise  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  are  bom  deaf;  and  that  from  this  lake 
orocced  the  four  chief  rivers  mentioned  in  Genesis.f 

•  St  Ambros.  Opera.    Edit  Coignard.   Pansiia.  MDCXC. 

t  Paradisos  aatem  in  Oriente,  in  altisnmo  moote,  de  cnjns  cacwnine  cadc»- 
tcs  aqoc,  maximum  &ciunt  iacum,  que  in  sao  casu  tantom  faciant  Krepitaoi  cc 
Iragorem.  quod  omnes  incols,  juzta  prsdictum  lacom,  naacontar  tardi,  ex  lar- 
moderato  Bonitu  seo  fragore  seosom  audltos  in  parvolia  oormmpente.    Ut  iie9 
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Thifr  passage,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  *-n  the  Hexameron  of  either 
Basilius  or  Ambrosias,  from  which  it  \»  quoted  ;  neither  is  it  in  the  oration 
on  Paradise  by  the  former,  nor  in  the  letter  on  the  same  subject  written  by 
Arobrosius  to  Ambrosius  Sabinus.  It  must  be  a  misquotation  by  Glanvillc. 
Columbus,  however,  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  it,  and  Las  Casas  is 
of  opinion  that  he  derived  thence  his  idea  that  the  vast  body  of  fresh  watct 
which  filled  the  gulf  of  La  Ballena  or  Paria,  flowed  from  the  fountain 
<}f  Paradise,  though  from  a  remote  distance  ;  and  that  in  this  gulf,  which 
he  supposed  in  the  extreme  part  of  Asia,  originated  the  Nile,  the  Tigris, 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  Ganges,  which  might  be  conducted  under  the  land 
and  sea  by  subterranean  channels,  to  the  places  where  they  spring  forth 
on  the  earth  and  assume  their  proper  names. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  various  other  of  the  voluminous  speculations 
which  have  been  formed  relative  to  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  periiape  it 
may  be  thought  that  I  have  already  said  too  much  on  so  fanciful  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  to  illustrate  clearly  the  character  of  Columbus,  it  is  necessary  to 
elucidate  those  veins  of  thought  passing  through  his  mind  while  consider- 
ing  the  singukir  phenomena  of  the  unknown  regions  he  was  exploring, 
and  which  are  often  but  slightly  and  vaguely  developed  in  his  journals  and 
letters.  These  speculations,  likewise,  like  tho^c  concerning  fancied  islands 
in  the'ocean,  carry  us  back  to  the  time,  and  make  us  feel  the  m3^ery  and 
conjectural  charm  which  reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  worid,  and 
have  since  been  completely  dispelled  by  modem  discovery.  Enough  has 
been  cited  to  show,  that,  in  his  observations  concerning  the  terrestrial  par- 
adise, Columbus  was  not  indulging  in  any  fanciful  and  presumptuous  chi- 
meras, the  offspring  of  a  heated  and  disordered  brain.  However  visionary 
hie  conjectures  may  seem,  they  were  all  grounded  on  written  opinions  held 
little  less  than  oracular  in  his  day ;  and  they  will  be  found  on  examination 
to  be  far  exceeded  by  the  speculations  and  theories  of  sages  held  illustrious 
for  their  wisdom  and  erudition  in  the  school  and  cloister. 

BasUUu  m  Hexameron,  mmiliter  et  Ambroe.  Ex  illo  lacn,  velut  ex  nno  fonte 
prooeduot  il^a  flamioa  quatuor,  Phison,  qui  et  Ganges,  Gyon,  qui  et  Nilus  dici 
tar,  et  Tigris  ac  Eapfarates.  Bart.  Angl.  de  Proprietatibus  re  rum,  lib.  15,  cap 
119.   Fraoenforti,  I.S40. 
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NO.XXXVL 

WILL  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Iv  the  mrnie  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  who  inspired  me  u  ith  the  idet,  an! 
afterwards  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  1  cooU  navigate  and  ft>  to 
he  Indies  from  Spain,  by  traversing  the  ocean  westwardly;  which  1 
cmmnnicated  to  the  king,  Don  Ferdinand,  and  to  the  qaeen,  Dofia  l8> 
bella,  our  sovereigns ;  and  they  were  pleased  to  furnish  me  the  necessary 
equipment  of  men  and  ships,  and  to  make  me  their  admiral  over  the  said 
ucean,  in  all  parts  lying  to  the  west  of  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  pole 
to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  Azore  islands; 
also  appointing  me  their  viceroy  and  governor  over  all  cootinenis  and 
islands  that  1  might  discover  beyond  the  said  line  westwardly ;  with  the  rifhl 
of  being  succeeded  in  the  said  offices  by  my  eldest  son  and  his  heirs  far 
ever ;  and  a  grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  alt  things  found  in  the  said  jnrisdie- 
Uon ;  and  of  all  rents  and  revenues  arising  from  it ;  and  the  eighth  of  all 
the  lands  and  every  thing  else,  together  with  the  salary  corresponding  to 
my  rank  uf  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor,  and  all  other  emoluaenls 
accruing  thereto,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the  title  and  agreeoaent 
sanctioned  by  their  highnesses. 

And  it  pleased  the  Lord  Almighty,  that  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  I  should  discover  the  continent  of  the  Intfies  and 
many  islands,  among  them  Hispaniola,  which  the  Indians  call  Ayte,  and 
the  Monicongos,  Cipango.  I  then  returned  to  Castile  to  their  higfanesne^ 
who  approved  of  my  undertaking  a  second  enterprise  for  farther  discoiveriet 
and  settlements ;  and  the  Lord  gave  me  victory  over  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niola, which  extends  six  hundred  leagues,  and  I  conquered  it  and  made  it 
tributary ;  and  I  discovered  many  islands  inhabited  by  cannibals,  and  aeren 
hundred  to  the  west  of  Hispaniola,  among  which  is  Jamaica,  which  we  cafl 
Santiago ;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues  of  continent  fhxa 
south  to  west,  besides  a  hundred  and  seven  to  tlie  north,  which  I  discor- 
ered  in  my  first  voyage,  together  with  many  islands,  as  may  vactt 
clearly  be  seen  by  my  letteis,  memorials,  and  maritime  charts.  And  as 
wo  hope  in  God  that  before  long  a  good  and  great  revenue  will  be  derived 
from  the  above  islands  and  continent,  of  which,  for  the  reasons  afbremd 
bcbng  to  me  the  tenth  and  the  eighth,  with  the  salaries  and  emolivafntt 
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specified  above ;  and  comndering  that  we  are  mortal,  and  that  it  is  propei 
ftir  every  one  to  settle  his  afiEairs,  and  to  leave  declared  to  his  heirs  and 
successors  the  property  he  possesses  or  may  have  a  right  to:  Wherefore 
1  have  concluded  to  create  an  entailed  estate  (mayorazgo)  out  of  the  said 
eighth  of  the  lands,  places,  and  revenues,  in  the  manner  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  state. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  to  be  succeeded  by  Don  Diego,  my  son,  who  in 
caae  of  death  without  children  is  to  be  succeeded  by  my  other  son  Ferdinand ; 
and  should  God  dispose  of  him  also  without  leaving  children  and  without 
my  having  any  other  son,  then  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  is  to  succeed ; 
and  alter  him  his  eldest  son ;  and  if  God  should  dispose  of  him  witliout 
b^rs,  he  shall  be  succeeded  by  his  sons  from  one  to  another  for  ever ;  or, 
in  the  fiulure  of  a  son,  to  be  succeeded  by  Don  Ferdinand,  after  the  same 
Planner,  from  son  to  son  successively ;  or  in  their  place  by  my  brothers 
Bartholomew  and  Diego.  And  should  it  please  the  Lord  that  the  estate, 
after  having  continued  for  some  time  in  the  line  of  any  of  the  above  suc- 
cessors, should  stand  in  need  of  an  immediate  and  lawful  male  heir,  tho 
suQceseion  shall  then  devolve  to  the  nearest  relation,  being  a  man  of  legi- 
timate birth,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Columbus  derived  from  his  father 
and  his  ancestors.  This  entailed  estate  shall  in  nowise  be  inherited  by  a 
woouin,  except  in  case  that  no  male  is  to  be  fonnd,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world,  of  my  real  lineage,  whose  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  ancestors,  shall  have  always  been  Columbus.  In  such  an  event, 
(which  may  God  forefend,)  then  the  female  of  legitimate  birth,  most  nearly 
related  to  the  preceding  possessor  of  the  estate,  shall  succeed  to  ir ;  and 
this  is  to  be  under  the  conditions  herein  stipulated  at  foot,  which  must  be 
aiKk>.^-stood  to  extend  as  well  to  Don  Diego,  my  son,  as  to  the  aforesaid 
and  their  heirs,  every  one  of  them,  to  be  fulfilled  by  them ;  and  failing  to 
Jo  so  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  succession,  for  not  having  complied 
with  what  shall  herein  be  e  ^pressed ;  and  the  estate  to  pass  to  the  person 
most  nearly  related  to  tho  one  who  held  the  right :  and  tlie  person  thus 
ucceeding  shall  in  like  manner  forfeit  the  estate,  should  he  also  fail  to 
comply  with  said  conditions ;  and  another  person,  the  nearest  of  my  lineage, 
aball  succeed,  provided  he  abide  by  them,  so  that  they  may  be  observed  foi 
ever  in  the  form  prescribed.  This  forfeiture  is  not  to  be  incurred  for  tri- 
fling matters,  originating  in  lawsuits,  but  in  important  cases,  when  the 
glory  of  God,  or  my  own,  or  that  of  my  family,  may  be  concerned,  which 
supposes  a  perfect  fulfillment  of  all  the  things  hereby  ordained ;  all  whicli 
I  recommend  to  the  courts  of  justice.  And  I  supplicate  his  Holiness,  who 
Vol  III.— 19* 
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now  is,  and  tfao3e  tnat  may  sacceed  in  the  holy  church,  that  if  k  s^waid 
happen  that  this  my  will  and  testament  has  need  of  hie  holy  onler  and  com- 
mand fur  its  fuinilment,  that  such  order  be  issued  in  rirtue  of  obedience, 
and  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  in  any  w*8e 
disfigured.  And  I  also  pray  the  king  and  queen,  our  sovereigns,  and  their 
eldeet-bom.  Prince  Don  Juan,  our  lord,  and  their  successois,  for  the  sake 
of  the  services  I  have  done  them,  and  because  it  is  just,  that  it  may  please 
them  not  to  permit  this  my  will  and  constitution  of  my  elitailed  estate  to  be 
any  way  altered,  but  to  leave  it  in  the  form  and  manner  which  I  have  e^ 
dained,  for  ever,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  tliat  it  may  b^ 
the  root  and  basis  of  my  lineage,  and  a  memento  of  the  services  I  have 
rendered  their  highnesses ;  that,  being  bom  in  Genoa,  I  came  over  to  sem 
them  in  Castile,  and  discovered  to  the  west  of  Terra  Firma,  the  Indies  and 
islands  before  mentioned.  I  accordingly  prey  their  highnesses  to  order  thai 
this  my  privilege  and  testament  be  held  valid,  and  be  executed  snmmaiily 
and  without  any  opposition  or  demur,  according  to  the  letter.  I  also  pvmy 
the  grandees  of  the  realm  and  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  all  others  harin^ 
administration  of  justice,  to  be  pleased  not  to  suffer  this  my  will  and  tes- 
tament to  bo  of  no  avail,  but  to  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  as  by  me  ordained ; 
it  being  just  that  a  noble,  who  has  served  the  king  and  queen,  and  the 
kingdom,  should  be  respected  in  the  disposition  of  his  estate  by  will,  tes- 
tament, institution  of  entail  or  inheritance,  and  that  the  same  be  not  in- 
fringed either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  the  first  place,  my  son  Don  Diego,  and  all  my  successors  and 
de.<%cendant8,  as  well  as  my  brothers  Bartholomew  and  Diego,  shall  bear 
my  arms,  such  as  I  shall  leave  them  after  my  days,  without  inserting  any 
thing  else  in  them;  and  they  shall  be  their  seal  to  seal  withal.  Don 
Diego  my  son,  or  any  other  who  may  inherit  this  estate,  on  coming  into 
possession  of  the  inheritance,  shall  sign  with  the  signatmre  wbicfa  I  nofw 
make  use  of,  which  is  an  X  with  an  S  over  it,  and  an  M  with  a  Roman  A 
over  it,  and  over  that  an  S,  and  then  a  Greek  Y,  with  an  S  over  it,  with 
its  lines  and  points  as  is  my  custom,  as  may  be  seen  by  my  signatores,  of 
wnich  tliere  are  many,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  present  one. 

He  shall  only  write  the  Admiral,"  whatever  ottier  titles  die  kii^ 
may  have  conferred  on  him.  Thii)  is  to  be  understood  as  respects  his 
pignaturc,  but  not  the  enumeration  of  his  titles,  which  he  can  make  at  lid] 
length  if  agreeable,  only  the  signature  is  to  be  "the  Admiral." 

The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor  of  this  estate,  shall  poomi 
the  ofl[]cesof  admiral  of  the  ocean,  which  is  to  the  west  of  an  iniafmry 
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line,  which  his  highness  ordered  to  he  drawn,  running  from  pole  to  pole  a 
hundred  leagues  beyond  the  Azores,  and  as  many  more  beyond  the  Cape 
de  Verd  islands,  over  all  which  I  was  made,  by  their  order,  their  admiral 
of  the  sea,  with  all  the  pre-eminences  held  by  Don  Henriqae  in  the 
admiralty  of  Castile,  and  they  made  me  their  govomor  and  viceroy  per- 
petually and  for  ever,  over  all  the  islands  and  main-land  discovered,  or  to 
be  discovered,  for  myself  and  heirs,  as  is  more  fuUy  shown  by  my  treaty 
and  privilege  as  above  mentioned. 

Item :  The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inneritor  of  this  estate,  shall 
(fistribnte  the  revenue  which  it  may  please  our  Lord  to  grant  him,  in  the 
following  manner,  under  the  above  penalty. 

First— Of  the  whole  income  of  this  estate,  now  and  at  all  times^  and 
of  whatever  may  be  had  or  collected  from  it,  he  shall  give  the  fourth  part 
annually  to  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  Adelantado  of  the 
Indies ;  and  this  is  to  continue  till  he  shall  have  acquired  an  income  of  a 
million  of  maravadises,  for  his  support,  and  for  the  services  he  has 
rendered  and  wUl  continue  to  render  to  this  entailed  estate ;  which  million 
he  is  to  receive,  as  stated,  every  year,  if  the  said  fourth  amount  to  so  much, 
and  that  he  have  nothing  else ;  but  if  he  possess  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
that  amount  in  rents,  that  thenceforth  he  shall  not  enjoy  the  said  million, 
nor  any  part  of  it,  except  that  he  shall  have  in  the  said  fourth  part  unto 
the  said  quantity  of  a  million,  if  it  should  amount  to  so  much ;  and  as  much 
as  he  shall  have  of  revenue  beside  this  fourth  part,  whatever  sum  of 
maravadises  of  known  rent  from  property  or  perpetual  offices,  the  said 
quantity  of  rent  or  revenue  from  property  or  offices  shall  be  discounted ; 
and  from  the  said  million  shall  be  reserved  whatever  marriage  portion  he 
may  receive  with  any  female  he  may  espouse ;  so  that  whatever  he  may 
receive  in  marriage  with  his  wife,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  on  that 
account  from  said  million,  but  only  for  whatever  he  may  acquire,  or  may 
have,  over  and  above  his  wife's  dowry,  and  when  it  shall  please  God 
iihat  he  or  his  heirs  and  descendants  shall  derive  from  their  property 
and  offices  a  revenue  of  a  million  arising  from  rents,  neither  he  nor  his 
heirs  shall  enjoy  any  longer  any  thing  from  the  said  fourth  part  of  the 
entailed  estate,  which  shall  remain  with  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  may 
inherit  it 

Item  :  From  the  revenues  of  the  said  estate,  or  from  any  other  fourth 
part  of  it,  (should  its  amount  be  adequate  to  it,}  shall  be  paid  every  year  to 
my  son  Ferdinand  two  millions,  till  such  time  as  his  revenue  shall  amount 
to  two  millions,  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  in  the  case  of  Bartholo* 
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inew,  wLo,  as  weU  as  his  heirs,  are  to  have  the  inillion  or  the  part  that  nsj 

oe  wnntinfj. 

Item :  The  said  Don  Diego  or  Don  Bartholomew  shall  make,  oat  M 
the  said  estate,  for  my  brother  Diego,  such  provision  as  may  enable  hia 
to  live  decently,  as  he  is  my  brother,  to  whom  I  assign  no  partkokr  son 
as  he  has  attached  himself  to  the  church,  and  that  will  be  given  hin 
which  IS  right :  and  this  to  be  given  him  in  a  mass,  and  before  any  thing 
^hall  have  been  received  by  Ferdinand  my  son,  or  Bartholomew  my  bratbsf, 
or  their  heirs,  and  also  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income  of  thi 
estate.  And  in  case  of  discord,  the  case  is  ta  be  referred  to  two  of  ooi 
relations,  or  other  men  of  honor ;  and  should  they  disagree  among  then* 
selves,  they  will  choose  a  third  person  as  arbitrator,  being  virtuous  and  nol 
distrusted  by  either  party. 

Item  :  All  this  revenue  which  I  bequeath  to  Bartholomew,  to  FM- 
nand,  and  to  Diego,  shall  be  delivered  to  and  received  by  them  as  preacrM 
under  the  obligation  of  being  foithful  and  loytH  to  Diego  my  soo,  or  hia 
heirs,  they  as  well  as  their  children  :  and  should  it  appear  that  they,  or 
any  of  them,  had  proceeded  against  him  in  any  thing  touching  his  hooor, 
or  the  prosperity  of  the  family,  or  of  the  estate,  either  in  word  or  deed, 
whereby  might  come  a  scandal  and  debasement  to  my  family,  and  a  detri- 
ment to  my  estate ;  in  that  case,  nothing  farther  shall  be  given  to  them  or 
him,  from  that  time  forward,  inasmuch  as  they  are  alwajrs  to  be  fidthfnl  in 
Diego  and  to  his  successors. 

Item :  As  it  was  my  intention,  when  I  first  instituted  this  entafled 
estate,  to  dispose,  or  that  my  son  Diego  should  dispose  for  roe,  of  the  tedtb 
part  of  the  income  in  favor  of  necessitous  persons,  as  a  tithe,  and  in  con- 
memoration  of  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  ;  and  persisting  still  in  tbii 
opinion,  and  hoping  that  his  High  Majesty  will  assist  me,  and  those  wba 
may  inherit  it,  in  tliis  or  the  New  World,  I  have  resolved  that  the  said 
tithe  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  following : 

First — ^It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenue  oftha 
estate  which  I  have  ordained  and  directed  to  be  given  to  Don  Baithol»> 
mew,  tl!l  he  have  an  income  of  one  million,  includes  the  tenth  of  dv 
whole  revenue  of  tlie  estate ;  and  that  as  iu  proportion  as  the  income  of 
my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  shall  increase,  as  it  has  to  be  discounted 
from  the  revenue  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  that  the  «aid 
rnveime  shall  be  calculated,  to  know  how  much  the  tenth  part  ammmti 
to ;  and  the  part  which  exceeds  what  is  necessary  to  make  mp  the  milfinr 
for  Don  Bartholomew  shall  be  received  by  such  of  ray  fiunflf  as  OMy  Mtf 
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»taiid  in  need  of  it,  disconnting  t  from  said  tenth,  if  their  income  do  not 
■inoont  to  fifty  thousand  maravadises ;  and  should  any  of  these  come  tm 
have  an  income  to  this  amount,  such  a  part  shall  be  awarded  them  as  two 
person!^,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  may  determine  along  with  Don  Diego,  or 
his  heirs.  Thus,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  million  which  I  leave  to 
Don  Bartholomew  comprehends  the.  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  tli«! 
estate ;  which  revenue  is  to  be  distributed  among  my  nearest  and  moot 
needy  relations  in  the  manner  I  have  directed ;  and  when  Don  Bartholo- 
mew have  an  income  of  one  million,  and  that  nothing  more  shall  be  due 
to  him  on  account  of  said  fourtli  part,  then,  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  the 
person  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  estate,  along  with  the  two  other 
persons  which  I  shall  herein  point  out,  shall  inspect  the  accounts,  and  so 
direct,  that  the  tenth  of  the  revenue  shall  still  continue  to  be  paid  to  the 
most  necessitous  members  of  my  family  that  may  be  found  in  this  or  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world,  who  shall  be  diligently  sought  out ;  and  they 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  part  from  which  Don  Bartholomew  is  to 
derive  his  million  ;  which  sums  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  deducted 
from  the  said  tenth,  which,  should  it  amount  to  more,  the  overplus,  as  it 
arises  from  the  fourth  part,  shall  be  given  to  the  most  necessitous  persons 
as  aforesaid ;  and  should  it  not  be  sufficient,  that  Don  Bartholomew  shall 
have  it  until  his  own  estate  goes  on  increasing,  leaving  the  said  million  in 
part  or  in  the  whole. 

Item :  The  said  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  whoever  may  be  the  inheritor, 
shall  appoint  two  persons  of  conscience  and  authority,  and  most  nearly 
related  to  the  family,  who  are  to  examine  the  revenue  and  its  amount  care* 
fi'illy,  and  to  cause  tlie  said  tenth  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  from  which 
Don  Bartholomew  is  to  receive  his  million,  to  the  most  necessitated  mem- 
bers of  my  family  that  may  be  found  here  or  elsewhere,  whom  they  shall 
look  for  diligently  upon  their  consciences ;  and  as  it  might  happen  that 
said  Don  Diego,  or  others  after  him,  for  reasons  which  may  concern  theii 
own  welfare,  ur  the  credit  and  support  of  the  estate,  may  be  unwilling  to 
make  known  the  full  amount  of  the  income ;  nevertheless  I  charge  him, 
on  Ids  conscience,  to  pay  the  sum  aforesaid ;  and  I  cliarge  them,  on  their 
touls  and  consciences,  not  to  denounce  or  make  it  known,  except  with  the 
consent  of  Don  Diego,  or  the  person  that  may  succeed  him  ;  but  let  the 
above  tithe  be  paid  in  the  manner  I  have  directed. 

Ttom :  In  order  to  avoid  all  disputes  in  the  clioice  of  the  two  nearest 
rr4ations  who  are  to  act  with  Don  Diego  or  his  heirs,  I  hereby  elect  Don 
Bartholomew  my  brother  for  one,  and  Don  Fernando  my  son  ^r  the  othnt ; 
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tnd  wheu  these  two  shall  enter  upon  the  bupinees,  they  shall  choose  twt 
other  persons  among  the  most  trusty,  and  most  nearly  related,  and  thets 
agaiM  shall  elect  two  others  when  it  shall  be  question  of  commencing  thi 
examination ;  and  thus  it  shall  be  managed  with  diligence  fmm  one  to  the 
other,  as  well  in  this  as  in  the  other  of  government,  (or  the  bc  rvice  and 
glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  the  said  entailed  estate. 

Item :  I  also  enjoin  Diego,  or  any  one  that  may  inherit  the  estate,  lo 
have  and  maintain  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  one  person  of  our  lineagr  to  reside 
there  with  his  wife,  and  appoint  him  a  sufficient  revenue  to  enable  him  to 
bve  decently,  as  a  person  closely  connected  with  the  tamily,  of  which  he 
is  to  be  the  root  and  basis  in  that  city ;  from  which  great  good  may  accrue 
to  him,  inasmuch  as  I  was  bom  there,  and  came  from  thence. 

Item :  The  said  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  shall  inherit  the  estate,  mint 
remit  in  bills,  or  in  any  other  way,  all  such  sums  as  he  may  be  able  to  mn 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  estate,  and  direct  purchases  to  be  made  in  hit 
name,  or  that  of  his  heirs,  in  a  stock  in  the  Bank  of  St  George,  which 
pves  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  in  secure  money ;  and  thi^  shall  bo 
devoted  to  the  purpose  I  am  about  to  explain. 

Item :  As  it  becomes  every  man  of  property  to  serve  God,  either  per* 
sonally  or  by  means  of  his  wealth,  and  as  all  moneys  deposited  with  St 
George  are  quite  safe,  and  Genoa  is  a  noble  city,  and  powerful  by  sea,  and 
as  at  the  time  that  I  undertook  to  set  out  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Imfied, 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  supplicating  the  king  and  queen,  our  \or^ 
that  whatever  moneys  should  be  derived  from  the  said  Indies,  abookl  be 
invested  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem ;  and  as  I  did  so  supplicate  them; 
If  they  do  this,  it  will  be  well ;  if  not,  at  all  events,  the  said  Diego,  or  such 
person  as  may  succeed  him  in  this  trust,  to  collect  together  all  the  money 
he  can,  and  accompany  the  king  our  lord,  should  he  go  to  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  or  else  go  there  himself  with  all  the  force  he  can  command; 
and  in  pursuing  this  intention,  it  will  please  the  Lord  to  assist  towaidi 
the  accompHshment  of  the  plan ;  and  should  he  not  be  able  to  etkex  the 
conquest  of  the  whole,  no  doubt  he  will  achieve  it  in  part  Let  him  thefts 
fore  collect  and  make  a  fund  of  all  his  wealth  in  St.  George  of  Genoa,  aad 
lot  it  multiply  there  till  such  time  as  it  may  appear  to  him  that  somedsng 
of  consequence  may  be  effected  as  respects  the  project  on  JemsaJem ;  ki 
I  believe  that  when  their  highnesses  shall  see  that  this  is  contcmpbtei 
rliey  will  Avish  to  realize  it  themselves,  or  wiU  fkShrd  him,  as  their  scrvifll 
vid  vast>al,  the  means  of  doing  it  for  them. 

Item :  1  clnrge  my  son  Diego  and  my  descendants,  especially  whoeter 
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■Mj  inherit  this  estate,  which  consists,  us  afbietsid,  of  flie  tenth  of  what- 
eoerer  may  be  bad  or  foond  in  the  Indies,  and  the  eighth  part  of  the 
lands  and  rents,  all  which,  together  with  my  rights  and  emoluments  as  ad- 
miral, viceroy  and  governor,  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  1 
say,  that  I  require  of  him  to  employ  all  this  revenue,  as  well  as  his  person 
and  all  the  means  in  his  power,  in  well  and  fiiithfully  serving  and  support- 
ing their  highnesses,  or  their  successors,  even  to  the  loss  of*  life  and 
property ;  since  it  was  their  highnesses,  next  to  Gk>d,  who  first  gave  me 
the  means  of  getting  and  achieving  this  property,  although  it  is  true,  I 
came  over  to  these  realms  to  invite  them  to  the  enterprise,  and  that  a  long 
time  elapsed  before  any  provision  was  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution ; 
which,  however,  is  not  surprising,  as  tliis  was  an  undertaking  of  which 
all  the  world  was  ignorant,  and  no  one  had  any  faith  in  it ;  wherefore  1 
w  by  so  much  the  more  indebted  to  them,  as  well  as  because  they  have 
since  also  much  favored  and  promoted  me. 

Item  :  I  also  require  of  Diego,  or  whomsoever  may  be  in  possession 
3ft  the  estate,  that  in  the  case  of  any  schism  taking  place  in  the  churdi 
of  God,  or  that  any  person  of  whatever  class  or  condition  should  attempt 
6o  despoil  it  of  its  property  and  honors,  they  hasten  to  ofier  at  the  feet  of 
hn  holiness,  that  is,  if  tliey  are  not  heretics  (which  God  forbid !)  their  per- 
jons,  power  and  wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  such  schism,  and 
preventing  any  spoliation  of  the  honor  and  property  of  the  diurch. 

Item :  I  command  the  said  Diego,  or  whoever  may  possess  the  said 
estate,  to  Ubor  and  strive  for  the  honor,  welfare  and  aggrandizement  of 
ifie  city  of  Genoa,  and  to  make  use  of  all  his  power  and  means  in  defend- 
ing and  enhancing  the  g^od  and  credit  of  that  republic,  in  all  things  not 
contrary  to  the  service  of  the  church  of  God,  or  the  high  dignity  of  our 
king  and  queen,  our  lords,  and  their  successors. 

Item :  The  said  Diego,  or  whoever  may  possess  or  succeed  to  the  es- 
tate, out  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenue,  from  which,  as  aforesaid, 
is  to  be  taken  the  tenth,  when  Don  Bartliolomew  or  his  heirs  shall  have 
saved  the  two  millions,  or  part  of  them,  and  when  the  time  shall  come  of 
making  a  distribution  among  our  relations,  shall  apply  and  invest  the  said 
lentil  in  providing  marriages  for  such  daughters  of  our  lineage  as  may  re- 
quire it,  and  in  doing  all  the  good  in  their  power. 

Item :  When  a  suitable  time  shall  arrive,  he  shall  order  a  church  to  bo 
built  in  the  isUnd  of  Uispaniola,  and  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  to  he 
called  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion ;  to  which  is  to  be  annexed  an  hos- 
^tal,  upon  the  best  possible  plan,  like  those  of  Italy  and  Castile,  and  a 
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cliape)  erecteJ  to  nay  rnass  in  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  and  those  at  cd) 
ancestors  and  succesdors  with  great  devotion,  since  no  doubt  it  will  plM 
the  Lord  to  give  us  a  sufficient  revenue  for  this  and  the  afocementiaiied 
purposes. 

Item :  I  also  order  Diego  my  son,  or  whoiosoev'er  may  inherit  afiu 
him,  to  spare  no  pains  in  having  and  maintaining  in  the  island  of  Hispti- 
niola,  four  good  professors  of  theology,  to  the  end  and  aim  of  their  study- 
ing and  laboring  to  convert  to  our  holy  faith  the  inliabitants  of  the  Indioi , 
and  in  proportion  as,  by  God*s  will,  the  revenue  of  the  estate  shall  increwe, 
in  the  same  degree  shall  the  number  of  teachers  and  devout  increase,  who 
are  to  strive  to  make  Christians  of  the  natives ;  in  attaining  which  no  ez- 
pense  should  be  thought  too  great.  And  in  commemoration  of  all  dnt 
I  hereby  ordain,  and  of  the  foregoing,  a  monument  of  marble  shall  be 
erected  in  the  said  church  of  la  Ooncepcion,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
olace,  to  serve  as  a  record  of  what  I  here  enjoin  on  the  said  Diego,  as 
well  as  to  other  persons  who  may  look  upon  it ;  which  marble  shall  con- 
tain an  inscription  to  the  same  efiect 

Item :  I  also  require  of  Diego  my  son,  and  whomsoever  may  succeed 
him  in  the  estate,  that  every  tiipe,  and  as  often  as  he  confesses,  he  first 
show  this  obligation,  or  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  confessor,  praying  him  to  retd 
it  through,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  inquire  respecting  its  fnlfilhuest; 
from  wliich  will  redound  great  good  and  happiness  to  his  soul. 

8. 

8.  A.  8. 
X.  M.  Y. 
EL  ALMIRANTE. 


No.  XXX  vn. 

SIOHATURR  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Af  ei^  ry  Uiing  respecting  Columbus  Is  full  of  interest,  his  signatttre  hat 
been  a  matter  of  some  discussion.  It  partook  of  the  pedantic  and  btiM^ 
diaracter  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  maa 
%i  ho,  considering  himself  mysteriously  elected  and  set  apart  from  araoof 
men  for  certain  great  purposes,  adopted  a  correspondent  fonnalitj  an^ 
si>leinnity  in  all  his  concerns.    His  signature  was  as  foUowa : 
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8. 

S.  A.  8. 
X.  M.  Y. 
XPO  FERENS. 

The  first  half  of  the  sfpnature,  XPO,  (for  CIlRISTOj  is  in  Greek 
letters ;  the  second.  FERENS,  is  in  Latin.  Such  was  the  usage  '^f  those 
'lays ;  and  even  at  present  both  Greek  and  Roman  letters  are  used  in  sig. 
natures  and  inscriptions  in  Spain. 

The  ciphers  or  initials  above  the  signature  are  supposed  to  represen 
a  pious  ejaculation.  To  read  them  one  must  begin  with  the  Uiwer  letters, 
and  connect  them  with  those  above.  Sigiior  Gio.  Batista  Spotomo  con« 
lectures  them  to  mean  either  Xristus  (Christus)  Sancta  Maria  Yosephus, 
or.  Salve  me,  Xristus,  Maria,  Yosephus.  The  North  American  Review, 
for  April,  1827,  suggests  the  substitution  of  Jesus  for  Josephus,  but  tlie 
suggestion  of  Spotomo  is  most  probably  correct,  as  a  common  Spanish 
ejaculation  is  "  Jesus  Maria  y  Jos^.** 

It  was  an  ancient  usage  in  Spain,  and  it  has  not  entirely  gone  by,  to 
accompany  the  signature  with  some  words  of  religious  purport  One 
object  of  this  practice  was  to  show  the  writer  to  be  a  Christian.  This 
was  of  some  importance  in  a  country  in  which  Jews  and  Mahometans 
were  proscribed  and  persecuted. 

Don  Fernando,  son  to  Columbus,  says  that  his  father,  when  he  took 
his  pen  in  hand,  usually  commenced  by  writing  "  Jesus  cum  Maria  sit 
Dobis  in  via and  the  book  which  the  admiral  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
sovereigns,  containing  the  prophecies  which  he  considered  as  referring 
nis  discoveries,  and  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  begins  witli  the 
some  words.  This  practice  is  akin  to  that  of  placing  the  initials  of  pious 
words  above  his  signature,  and  gives  groat  probability  to  the  uiodo  lo 
vihich  tbcy  have  been  deciphered. 
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No.  XXXVIIL 

▲  VISIT  TO  PAL08. 

The  following  narrative  was  actaally  commenced,  by  the  author  of  thia  work 
•■  a  letter  to  a>  friend,  but  unexpectedly  swelled  to  its  present  aixe.  lie  \m 
been  induced  to  insert  it  here  from  the  idea,  that  many  will  feel  the  «aM 
eurioaity  to  know  something  of  the  preaem  state  of  Paloa  and  its  inhabitaiitf 
duit  led  him  to  make  the  journey.  | 

Seville,  1828. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  made  what  I  may  term  an  American 
pil^mage,  to  visit  the  little  port  of  Palos  in  Andalusia,  where  Colainboi 
fitted  out  his  ships,  and  whence  he  sailed  for  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  Need  I  tell  you  how  deeply  interesting  and  gratifying  it  has 
been  to  me  7  I  had  long  meditated  this  excursion,  as  a  kind  of  pioi»> 
and,  if  I  may  so  say,  filial  duty  of  an  American,  and  my  intention  was 
quickened  when  I  learnt  that  many  of  the  edifices,  mentioned  in  the 
History  of  Columbus,  still  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  whicfa 
they  existed  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at  Palos,  and  that  the  descendant^ 
of  the  intrepid  Pinzons,  who  aided  him  with  ships  and  money,  and  sailed 
with  him  in  the  great  voyage  of  discovery,  still  flourished  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  very  evening  before  my  departure  from  Seville  on  the  excursioo 
I  heard  that  there  was  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Pinron  fiimily  studying 
law  in  the  city.  1  got  introduced  to  him,  and  found  him  of  moM  prepo^ 
fiessing  appearance  and  manners.  He  gave  me  a  letter  of  introductkm  ^ 
his  father,  Don  Juan  Fernandez  Pinzon,  resident  of  Moguer,  and  the  pre> 
sent  head  of  the  family. 

As  it  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  weather  intensely  hot,  ^ 
hired  a  calesa  for  the  journey.  This  is  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  leseto- 
bling  a  cabriolet,  but  of  the  most  primitive  and  rude  constructiou ;  the 
oamess  is  profusely  ornamented  with  brass,  and  the  horse's  head  deco 
rated  with  tufts  and  tassels  and  dangling  bobs  of  scarlet  and  yeliom 
worsted.  I  had  for  calasero,  a  tail,  long-legged  Andalusian,  in  shaft 
ja'^kot,  little  round-crowned  hat,  breeches  deconfed  with  buttons  frooi  the 
liip  to  the  knees,  and  a  pair  of  russet  leather  boltinas  or  apatienM«« 
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He  was  aii  acUve  fellow,  though  uncommoiily  tacit orn  for  an  Andaluflian, 
■Dd  strode  along  beside  his  horse,  rousing  him  occasionally  to  greater 
apecd  by  a  loud  malediction  or  a  heaMy  thwack  of  Ids  cudgel. 

In  this  style,  I  set  off  late  in  the  day  to  avoid  the  noontide  heat,  and, 
after  ascending  the  loOy  range  of  hills  which  borders  the  great  valley  of 
the  Guodalquiver,  and  having  a  rough  ride  among  their  heights,  I 
descended  about  twilight  into  one  of  those  vaKt,  <^lent,  melancholy  plains, 
freqnent  in  Spain,  where  I  beheld  no  other  signs  of  h'fe  than  a  roaming 
flock  of  bu9tards,  and  a  distant  herd  of  cattle,  guarded  by  a  solitary  herds- 
man, who,  with  a  long  pike  planted  in  the  earth,  stood  motionless  in  tlie 
mkist  of  the  dreary  landscape,  resembling  an  Arab  of  tlie  desert.  The 
night  had  somewhat  advanced  when  we  stopped  to  repose  for  a  few  hours 
at  a  solitary  venta  or  inn,  if  it  might  so  be  called,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  va&t  low-roofed  stable,  divided  into  several  compartments  for  the 
reception  of  the  troops  of  mules  and  arrieros  (or  carriers)  who  carry  on 
the  internal  trade  of  Spain.  Accommodation  for  the  traveler  there  was 
none— not  even  for  a  traveler  so  easily  accommodated  as  myself.  The 
landlord  had  no  food  to  give  me,  and  as  to  a  bed,  he  had  none  but  a  horse- 
cloth, on  which  his  only  child,  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  lay  naked  on  the 
earthen  floor.  Indeed  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  fumes  from  the 
stables  made  the  interior  of  the  hovel  insupportable ;  so  I  was  Udn  to 
Mvoaac,  on  my  cloak,  on  the  pavement,  at  the  door  of  the  venta,  where, 
on  waking,  after  two  or  three  hours  of  sound  sleep,  I  found  a  contraban- 
dista  (or  smuggler)  snoring  beside  me,  with  his  blunderbuss  on  his  arm. 

I  resumed  my  journey  before  break  of  day,  and  had  made  several 
leagues  by  ten  o^cIock,  when  we  stopped  to  breakfast,  and  to  pass  thn 
sultry  hours  of  mid-day  in  a  large  village ;  whence  we  departed  about 
four  o'clock,  and  after  passing  through  the  same  kind  of  solitary  country 
arrived  just  after  sunset  at  Moguer.  This  Uttle  city  (for  at  present  it  is  v 
city)  is  situated  about  a  league  from  Palos,  of  which  place  it  ha# 
gradually  absorbed  all  the  respectable  inhabitants,  and,  among  the  number, 
the  whole  family  of  the  Pinzons. 

So  remote  is  this  little  place  froiu  the  stir  and  bustle  of  travel,  and  so 
iMfititute  of  the  show  and  vainglory  of  this  world,  that  my  calesa,  as  it 
rattled  and  jingled  along  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets,  caused  a  groat 
sensation ;  the  children  shouted  and- scampered  along  by  its  side,  admiring 
itfl  splendid  trappings  of  brass  and  worsted,  and  gazing  with  reverence  at 
ibe  important  stranger  who  came  in  t>o  gorgeous  an  equipage. 

I  drove  up  to  the  principal  posada,  the  landlord  of  which  was  at  the 
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door.  He  was  on^  of  the  very  civilest  men  in  the  woHd,  and  disponed  U 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  me  comfortable ;  there  was  only  one 
difficulty,  he  had  neither  bed  nor  betf-nyim  in  his  house.  In  foct  it  wa&  i 
mere  venta  for  muleteers,  who  are  accustiMned  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
with  their  mule-cloths  for  beds  and  pack-saddles  for  pillows.  It  was 
hard  case,  but  there  was  no  better  posada  in  the  place.  Few  people 
travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  in  these  out-of-the-way-pans  of  SpuB, 
and  those  of  any  note  are  generally  received  into  private  houses.  I  ha^ 
traveled  sufficiently  in  Spain  to  find  out  that  a  bed,  after  all,  is  not  ao 
article  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  was  about  to  bespeak  some  quid 
comer  where  I  might  spread  my  cloak,  when  fortunately  the  landlonfs 
wife  came  forth.  She  could  not  have  a  more  obliging  dispoeitkNi  tfaafl 
her  husband,  but  then — God  bless  the  women ! — they  always  know  how 
tn  carry  their  good  wishes  into  effect  In  a  little  while  a  small  room, 
about  ten  feet  square,  which  had  formed  a  thoroughfare  between  Ui^ 
stables  and  a  kind  of  shop  or  bar-room,  was  cleared  of  a  variety  of  lum- 
ber, and  I  was  assured  that  a  bed  shouM  be  put  up  there  for  me. 
Prom  the  consultations  I  saw  my  hostess  holding  with  some  of  her 
neighbor  gossi])6, 1  fancied  the  bed  was  to  be  a  kind  of  piecemeal  contri- 
b!)tion  among  them  ffir  the  credit  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I  could  change  my  dress,  I  commenced  the  himrical 
rtjsearches  which  were  the  object  of  my  jonmey,  and  inquired  for  the 
abode  of  Don  Ju!in  Fernandez  Finzon.  My  obliging  landlord  himself 
volunteered  to  conduct  me  thither,  and  I  set  ofT  full  of  animatk>n  at  the 
thoughts  of  meeting  with  the  lineal  representative  of  one  of  the  coadjuton 
of  Columbus. 

A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  was  most  respectable  ia 
its  appearance,  indicating  easy,  if  not  affluent,  circumstances.  The  door, 
as  is  customary  in  Spanish  villages,  during  summer,  stood  wide  open. 
We  entered  with  the  usual  salutation  or  rather  summons,  •*  Ave  Maria !" 
A  trim  Andalusian  handmaid  answered  to  the  call,  and,  on  our  inqvinDg 
for  the  master  of  the  house,  led  the  way  across  a  little  patio  or  coon,  in 
the  centre  of  the  edifice,  cooled  by  a  fountain  surrounded  by  shrubs  and 
flowers,  to  a  back  court  or  terrace,  likewise  set  out  with  flowers,  whei« 
Don  Juan  Fernandez  was  seated  with  his  family,  enjoying  the  eereoe 
evcniiig  in  the  open  air. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  his  appearance.  He  was  a  venerable  oU 
irontleman,  tall,  and  somewhat  thin,  with  fair  complexkMi  and  gray  hair. 
He  received  me  with  great  uriramty.  and  on  reading  tlie  letter  from  kii 
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son,  appeared  stmok  with  surprise  to  find  I  had  con^e  quite  to  Moguer 
merely  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  embarkation  of  Columbus ;  and  still 
more  so  on  my  telling  him  that  one  of  my  leading  objects  of  curiosi'y 
wm  his  own  family  connection ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  worthy 
cavalier  had  troubled  his  head  but  little  about  the .  enterprises  of  his 
ancestors. 

I  now  took  my  seat  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  soon  felt  myself 
quite  nt  home,  for  there  is  generally  a  frankness  in  the  hospitality  of 
Spaniards,  that  soon  puts  a  stranger  at  his  ease  beneuth  their  roof. 
Tte  wife  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez  wa^  extremely  amiable  and  affable, 
|x>6sessing  much  of  that  natural  aptness  for  which  the  Spanish  women 
are  remnrkable.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  them  I  learnt  that 
Don  Juan  Fernandez,  who  is  seventy-two  years  of  age,  is  the  eldest 
of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  mamed,  have  numerous  offspring, 
and  lire  in  Moguer  and  it«*  vicinity,  in  nearly  the  same  condition  and 
rank  of  life  a^  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  This  agreed  with  wlmt  I 
had  previou-ly  heard  respecting  the  families  of  the  discoverers.  Of 
Oolumbus  no  lineal  and  direct  descendant  exists;  his  was  an  exotic 
stock  which  never  took  deep  and  lasting  root  in  the  country;  but  the 
race  of  the  Pinzons  continues  to  thrive  and  multiply  in  its  native  soil. 

While  I  was  yet  conversing,  a  gentleman  entered,  who  was  introduced 
CO  me  as  Don  Luis  Fernandez  Pinzon,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  He 
appeared  between  fifly  and  sixty  years  of  age,  somewhat  robust,  with  fa^r 
co:nplexion,  gray  hair,  and  a  frank  and  manly  deportment.  He  is  tho 
only  one  of  the  present  generation  that  has  followed  the  ancient  professicii 
of  the  family ;  having  served  with  great  applause  as  an  officer  of  the 
royal  navy,  from  which  be  retired,  on  his  marriage,  about  twenty-tv."* 
years  since.  He  is  the  one,  also,  who  takes  the  greatest  interest  and 
pride  in  the  historical  lienors  of  his  house,  carefully  preserving  ail  thu 
legends  and  documents  of  the  achievements  and  distinctions  of  his  family, 
a  maruscript  volrme  of  which  he  lent  to  me  for  my  inspection. 

Dim  Juan  now  expressed  a  wish  that,  during  my  residence  in  Moguer, 
I  wou'd  make  his  house  my  home.  1  endeavored  to  excuse  myself,  alle^  • 
log,  tliat  the  good  people  at  the  posada  had  been  at  such  extraordinary 
trouble  in  preparing  quarters  for  me,  that  1  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them. 
The  worthy  old  gentleman  undertook  to  arrange  all  this,  and,  while  sup- 
per was  preparing,  we  walked,  together  to  the  poaada.  I  found  that  my 
obliging  host  and  hostess  had  indeed  exerted  themselves  to  an  uncommon 
degree.  An  old  rickety  table  had  been  spread  out  in  a  a>mer  of  the 
Hf  tie  room  as  a  bedstead,  on  top  of.  which  was  propped  up  a  grand  coma 
Vol.  ITT.— 20 
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is  luxo^  or  state  bed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  honta 
I  oould  not,  for  the  sonl  of  me,  appear  to  ondervalae  what  the  poof 
people  had  prepared  with  such  hearty  good- will,  and  considered  such 
a  triumph  of  art  and  luxury ;  so  I  again  entreated  Don  Jnan  to  dis- 
pense with  mj  sleeping  at.  his  house,  promising  most  iaithfuUj  to 
make  mj  meals  there  whilst  I  should  stay  at  Moguer,  and  as  the  old 
gentleman  understood  mj  motives  for  declining  his  invitation,  and  felt 
a  good-humored  sympathy  in  them,  we  readily  arranged  the  matter* 
returned  therefore  with  Don  Juan  to  his  house  and  supped  with  hk 
family.  During  the  repast  a.  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  my  visit  t3 
Palos,  and  to  the  convent  La  Rabida.  in  which  Don  JuaL  volunteered 
to  accompany  me  and  he  my  guide,  and  the  following  day  was  allotted 
to  the  expedition.  We  were  to  breakfast  at  a  hacienda,  or  country-seat, 
which  he  possessed  in  the  vicinity  of  Palos,  in  the  midst  of  his  vine- 
yards and  were  to  dine  there  on  our  return  from  the  convent  Theee 
arrangements  being  made,  we  parted  for  the  night ;  I  returned  to  the 
posada  highly  gratified  with  my  visit,  and  slept  soundly  in  the  extra« 
ordinary  bed  which,  I  may  almost  say,  had  been  invented  for  my 
aooommodation. 

On  the  following  morning,  bright  and  early,  Don  Joan  Femandex  and 
myself  set  off  in  the  caiesa  for  Palos.  I  felt  apprehensive  at  first,  that  the 
kind-hearted  oid  gentleman,  in  his  anxiety  to  oblige,  had  left  his  bed  at  too 
early  an  hour,  and  was  exposing  himself  to  ^tigues  unsuited  to  his  age. 
He  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  an  early  riser,  and 
accustomed  to  all  kinds  oi  exercise  on  horse  and  foot,  being  n  keen  sports 
man,  and  freqoenuy  passmg  days  together  among  the  mountains  oo 
shooting  expediti<Mis,  takmg  with  him  servants,  horses,  and  proviskxis,  aad 

iving  in  a  tent  He  appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  of  an  active  habit,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  youthful  vivacity  of  spirit.  His  cheerful  disposition  rendered  oat 
morning  drive  extremely  agreeable ;  his  urbanity  was  shown  to  every  one 
whom  we  met  on  the  road ;  even  the  conunon  peasant  was  sainted  by  hm 
with  the  appellation  of  cahaUeroy  a  mark  of  respect  ever  gratifying  to  tbt 
poor  but  proud  Spaniard,  when  yielded  by  a  superior. 

As  the  tide  was  out  we  drove  along  the  fiat  grounds  bordering  tbh 

riuto.  The  river  was  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  was  a  range  of  bilk 
jutting  out  into  promontories,  one  beyond  the  other,  and  covo^  wfth  vine 
yards  and  fig-trees.  The  weather  was  serene,  the  air  soft  and  balmy,  astf 
(he  kiidMcape  of  that  gentle  kind  calculated  to  put  one  in  a  qnieC  and 
happy  humor.  We  passed  close  by  the  skirts  of  Palos,  and  drove  lo  tbc 
hatienda.  wliich  is  situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the  village,  betvM 
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It  and  Ifae  nver.  The  bjose  is  a  low  Btone  buildiDg,  well  whice-washei^ 
md  of  great  length ;  one  end  being  fitted  up  aa  a  summer  residence,  with 
saloons,  bed-rooms,  and  a  domestic  chapel ;  and  the  other  as  a  bode^  oi 
magazine  for  the  reception  of  the  wine  produced  on  the  estate. 

The  house  stands  on  a  hill,  amidst  vineyards,  which  are  supposed  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Palos,  now  shrunk  tc  a 
miserable  village.  Beyond  these  vineyards,  on  the  crest  of  a  distant  hillt 
■re  seen  the  white  walls  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  rising  above  a  dark 
wood  of  pine-trees. 

Below  the  hacienda  fk>ws  the  river  Tinto,  on  which  Columbus  em* 
barked.  It  is  divided  by  a  k>w  tongue  ijf  land,  or  rather  the  sand-bar  of 
Sahes,  from  the  river  Odiel,  with  which  it  soon  mingles  its  waters,  and 
flows  on  to  the  ocean.  Beside  this  sand-bar,  where  the  channel  of  the 
river  runs  deep,  the  squadron  of  Columbus  was  anchored,  and  thence  he 
made  sail  on  the  morning  of  his  departure. 

The  soft  breeze  that  was  blowing  scarcely  ruffled  the  surfieu^  of  this 
beautiful  river ;  two  or  three  picturesque  barks,  called  mystics,  with  long 
btine  sails,  were  gliding  down  it  A  little  aid  of  the  imagination  might 
suffice  to  picture  them  as  the  light  caravels  of  Columbus,  sallying  forth  on 
their  eventful  expedition,  while  the  distant  bells  of  the  town  of  Huelva, 
which  were  ringing  melodiously,  might  be  supposed  as  cheering  the  voy- 
agers with  a  farewell  peal. 

[  cannot  express  to  you  what  were  my  feelings  on  treading  the  shore 
which  had  once  been  animated  with  tlie  bustle  of  departure,  and  whose 
mnds  had  been  printed  by  the  last  footstep  of  Columbus.  The  solemn 
and  sublime  nature  of  the  event  that  had  followed,  together  with  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  those  concerned  in  it,  filled  the  mind  with  vague  yet  mel- 
ancholy ideas.  It  was  like  viewing  the  silent  and  empty  stage  of  some 
great  drama  when  all  the  actora  had  departed.  The  very  aspoct  of  the 
landscape,  so  tranquiUy  beautiful,  had  an  efiect  upon  me ;  and  as  I  paced 
the  deserted  shores  by  the  side  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  discoverers^ 
1  felt  my  heart  swelling  with  emotions  and  my  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

What  surprised  me  was,  to  find  no  semblance  of  a  sea-port ;  there  was 
neither  wliarf  nor  landing-place— nothing  but  a  naked  river  bank,  with  the 
hulk  of  a  ferry-boat,  which  I  was  told  carried  passengers  to  Huelva,  lying 
high  and  dry  on  the  sands,  deserted  by  the  tide.  Palos,  though  it  hat 
doubtless  dwindled  away  from  its  former  size,  can  never  have  been  impor- 
tant as  to  extent  and  populatkm.  If  it  possessed  warehouses  on  the  beach, 
they  have  msappeared.  It  is  at  prescmt  a  mere  village  of  the  poorest  kind, 
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and  lies  nearly  a  qnaiter  of  a  mile  from  the  rirer,  in  &  hollow  iinoii| 
hills.  It  contains  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  subsist  prindpaUy  br 
laboring  in  the  fields  and  vineyards.  Its  race  of  merchants  and  mahoen 
is  extincL  There  are  no  vessels  belonging  to  the  place,  nor  any  show  of 
traffic,  excepting  at  the  season  of  fruit  and  wine,  when  a  few  mystics  and 
other  light  barks  anchor  in  the  river  to  collect  the  produce  of  die  neigh- 
borhood. The  people  are  totally  ignorant,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  put  of  them  scarce  know  even  the  name  of  America.  Such  is  the 
l^ce  whence  sallied  forth  the  enterprise  for  the  discovery  of  the  westea 
world ! 

We  were  now  summoned  to  breakfast  in  a  little  saloon  of  the  hacienda. 
The  table  was  covered  with  natural  luxuries  produced  upon  the  spot — fine 
purple  and  muscatel  grapes  from  the  adjacent  vineyard,  delicions  mekm 
from  the  garden,  and  generous  wines  made  on  the  estate.  The  repast 
was  heightened  by  the  genial  manners  of  my  hospitaUe  host,  who  appeared 
to  possess  the  most  enviable  cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  simplicity  of  heart 

AAer  breakfast  we  set  off  in  the  calesa  to  visit  the  convent  of  La 
Rabida,  about  half  a  league  distant  The  road,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  lay 
through  the  vineyards,  and  was  deep  and  sandy.  The  calasero  had  been 
at  his  wit's  end  to  conceive  what  motive  a  stranger  like  myself,  apparently 
traveling  for  mere  amusement,  could  have  m  coming  so  far  to  see  so  mi»> 
erable  »  place  as  Palos,  which  he  set  down  as  one  of  the  very  poorest 
places  in  the  whole  work) ;  but  this  additional  toil  and  struggle  through 
deep  send  to  visit  the  old  convent  of  La  Rabida  completed  his  oonfosioi^ 
Hombre exclaimed  he,  ^  es  una  ruina !  no  hay  mas  que  dos  fniiles  !"-^ 
"  Zounds !  why  itN  a  ruin !  there  are  only  two  friars  there !"  Don  Juaa 
laughed,  and  told  bun  that  1  had  come  all  the  way  from  Seville  predsdy  to 
see  that  old  ruin  and  those  two  friars.  The  calasero  made  the  Spaniani^ 
last  reply  when  he  is  perplexed — he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  crossed 
himself.  After  ascending  a  hill  and  passing  through  the  skirts  of  a  stnfp- 
gling  pine  wood,  we  arrived  in  front  of  the  convent  It  stands  in  a  bleak 
and  solitary  situation,  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  height  or  promontory,  over^ 
looking  to  the  west  a  wide  range  of  sea  anc'  'land,  bounded  by  the  frontier 
mountauis  of  Portugal,  about  eight  leagues  distant  The  convent  is  shut 
out  from  a  view  of  the  yine3rard  of  Palos  by  the  gloomy  forest  of  pines 
already  mentioned,  which  cover  the  promontory  to  the  east,  and  daikea 
the  whole  landscape  in  that  direction. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  architecture  of  the  convent ;  pool 
of  it  is  Grothic.  but  the  edifice,  having  been  frequently  repaired,  and  befa^ 
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intowashed,  according  to  a  muversal  custom  in  Andalusia  inherited  from 
die  MoorK,  has  not  that  venerable  aspect  which  might  be  ex]>ected  from  itB 
uitiqui^. 

We  alighted  at  the  gate  where  Col  ambus,  when  a  poor  pede8triaii>  • 
stranger  in  the  land,  asked  bread  and  water  for  his  child !  As  long  as  the 
convent  stands,  this  must  be  a  spot  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  thrilling 
interest  The  gate  remains  apparently  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  but  there  is  no  longer  a  porter  at  hand  to  administer  to 
the  wants  of  the  wa3rfarer.  The  door  stood  wide  open,  and  admitt^  m 
into  a  small  court-yard.  Thence  we  passed  through  a  Grothic  portal  into 
the  chapel,  without  seeing  a  human  being.  We  tlien  traversed  two  inte- 
rior cloisters,  equally  vacant  and  silent,  and  bearing  a  look  of  neglect  and 
dilapidation.  From  an  ofien  window  we  had  a  peep  at  what  had  once 
been  a  garden,  but  that  had  also  gone  to  ruin ;  the  walls  we:^  broken  and 
thrown  down ;  a  few  shrubs,  and  a  scattered  fig-tree  or  two,  were  all  the 
traces  of  cultivation  that  remained.  We  passed  through  the  long  dormito- 
ries, but  the  cells  were  sliut  up  and  abandoned ;  we  saw  no  living  thing 
except  a  solitary  cat  stealing  across  a  distant  corridor,  which  fled  in  a  panic 
at  the  unusual  sight  of  strangers.  At  length,  after  patrolling  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  empty  building  to  the  echo  of  our  own  footsteps,  we  came  to 
where  the  door  of  a  cell,  being  partly  open,  gave  us  the  sight  of  a  monk 
within,  seated  at  a  table  writing.  He  rose,  and  received  us  with  much 
civility,  and  conducted  us  to  the  superior,  who  was  reading  in  an  adjacent 
cell.  They  were  both  rather  young  men,  and,  together  with  a  novitiate 
and  a  lay-brother,  who  ofBciated  as  cook,  formed  the  whole  community  of 
llie  convent. 

Don  Juan  Fernandez  communicated  to  them  the  object  of  my  visit,  and 
my  desire  also  to  inspect  the  archives  of  the  convent,  to  find  if  there  was 
any  record  of  the  sojourn  of  Columbus.  They  informed  us  that  the 
archives  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  younger  monk, 
however,  who  had  perused  them,  had  a  vague  recollection  of  various  par 
ticulars  concerning  the  transactions  of  Columbus  at  Palos,  his  visit-  to  the 
convent,  and  the  sailing  of  his  expedition.  From  all  that  he  cited,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  to  me  that  all  the  information  on  the  subject  contained  in 
he  archives  had  been  extracted  from  Herrera  and  other  well  known  au- 
hors.  The  monk  was  talkative  and  eloquent,  and  soon  diverged  from  the 
subject  of  Columbus,  to  one  which  he  considered  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance— the  miraculous  imacre  of  the  Virgin  possessed  by  their  convent, 
ttiul  Koown  bv  the  name  of  "  Our  Lady  of  La  Rabida."   He  srave  us  a 
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hisloiy  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  image  had  been  found  boribd  \i 
the  earth,  where  it  had  lain  hidden  for  ages,  £ince  the  time  of  tlie  conquest 
of  Spain  by  the  Moors ;  the  disputes  between  the  convent  and  differeitf 
places  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  possession  of  it ;  the  marvelons  protec- 
tion it  extended  to  the  adjacent  country,  especially  in  preventing  all  mait 
noHs,  either  in  man  or  dog,  for  this  malady  was  anciently  00  prevalent 'm 
bis  place  as  to  gain.it  the  appellation  of  La  Rabia,  by  which  it  was  crrgi'' 
nally  called ;  a  name  which,  thanks  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Virgin,  it  no  longer  merited  nor  retauied.  Such  are  the  legends  and  reKci 
A^ith  which  every  convent  in  Spain  is  enriched,  which  are  zealously  cne4 
up  by  the  monks,  and  devoutly  credited  by  the  populace. 

Twice  a  year  on  the  festival  of  our  Lady  of  La  Rabida,  and  on  tfa^. 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  order,  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  convent  ari 
interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  a  swarming  multitude,  composed  of  the  bi- 
habitants  of  Moguer,  of  Huelva,  and  the  neighboring  plains  and  moan- 
tains.  The  open  esplanade  in  front  of  the  edifir^  resembles  a  fair,  the  ad- 
jacent forest  teems  with  the  motley  throng,  and  the  image  of  our  L^iy 
of  La  Rabida  is  borne  forth  in  triumphant  procession. 

While  the  friar  was  thus  dilating  upon  the  merits  and  renown  of  the 
image,  I  amused  myself  witli  those  day  dreams,  or  conjurings  of  the  ima- 
gination, to  which  I  am  a  little  given.  As  the  internal  arrangements  of 
'convents  are  apt  to  be  the  same  from  age  to  age,  I  pictured  to  myself  this 
chamber  as  the  same  inhabited  by  the  guardian,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena, 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Columbus.  Why  might  not  the  old  and  pon- 
derous table  before  me  be  the  very  one  on  which  he  displayed  his  conjec- 
tural maps,  and  expounded  his  theory  of  a  western  route  to  India  ?  ft 
^lequired  but  another  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  assemble  the  little  con- 
clave around  the  table ;  Juan  Perez  the  friar,  Garci  Fernandez  the  phyai- 
eian,  and  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  the  bold  navigator,  all  listening  with  iipt 
attention  to  Columbus,  or  to  the  tale  of  some  old  seaman  of  Pak»,  aboot 
islands  seen  in  the  western  parts  of  the  ocean. 

The  friars,  as  far  as  their  poor  means  and  scanty  knowledge  extendcdi 
were  disposed  to  do  every  thing  to  promote  the  object  of  my  visit  They 
allowed  us  all  parts  of  the  convent,  which  however,  has  little  to  boast  o( 
excepting  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it  The  library  wat 
reduced  to  a  few  volumes,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  piled  prom»ca- 
ously  in  the  comer  of  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  covered  with  dust.  The 
chamber  itself  was  curious,  being  the  irost  ancient  part  of  the  edifice,  and 
supposed  to  have  formed  iwrt  of  a  temph  in  the  time  of  the  Romaiu. 
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We  aflceiided  to  the  roof  of  the  «rofivent  to  enjoy  the  eztonshe  pron 
pect  it  commands.  Immediately  below  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  sit- 
uated, mns  a  narrow  but  tolerably  deep  river,  called  the  Domingo  Rnbio, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Tinto  It  is  the  opinion  of  Don  Luis  Fer 
Dandez  Pinzon,  that  the  ships  of  Colombas  were  careened  and  fitted  out 
bt  this  river,  as  it  a^rds  better  shelter  than  the  Tinto,  and  its  shores  are  not 
Bu  shallow.  A  lonely  bark  of  a  fisherman  was  lying  in  this  stream,  and  not 
fcr  oflT,  on  a  sandy  point,  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  watchtowe-. 
From  the  roof  of  tiie  convent,  all  the  windings  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinto 
were  to  be  seen,  and  their  junction  into  the  main  stream,  by  which  Colum- 
bus sallied  forth  to  sea.  In  fact  the  convent  serves  as  a  landmark,  being, 
from  its  lofty  and  solitary  situation,  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  to 
vessels  coming  on  the  coast.  On  the  opposite  side  I  looked  down  upon 
the  lonely  road,  through  the  wood  of  pine  trees,  by  which  the  zealous 
guardian  of  the  convent,  Fray  Juan  Perez,  departed  at  midnight  on  his 
fnule,  when  he  sought  the  camp  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  Veefu 
of  Granada,  to  plead  the  project  of  Columbus  before  the  queen. 

Having  finished  our  mspection  of  tne  convent,  we  prepared  to  depart, 
and  were  accompanied  to  tlie  outward  portal  by  the  two  friars.  Our  cala- 
sero  brought  his  rattling  and  rickety  vehicle  for  us  to  mount ;  at  sight 
of  which  one  of  the  monks  exclaimed,  with  a  smile,  "  Santa  Maria !  only 
to  think !  A  calesa  before  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  !** 
And,  indeed,  so  solitary  and  remote  is  this  ancient  edifice,  and  so  simple 
IS  tlie  mode  of  living  of  the  people  in  this  by-comer  of  Spain,  that  the 
appearance  of  even  a  sorry  calesa  might  well  oanse  astonishment  It  k 
only  singular  that  in  snch  a  by-comer  the  scheme  of  Columbus  should 
have  found  intelligent  listeners  and  coadjutors,  after  it  had  been  discarded, 
almost  with  scofilng  and  contempt^  from  learned  miiversities  and  splen- 
did comiSb 

On  our  way  back  to  the  hadenda,  we  met  Don  Rafael,  a  younger  son 
9f  Don  Juan  Fernandez  a  fine  young  man,  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  and  who,  hii»  father  informed  me,  was  at  present  studying  French  and 
mathonatics.  He  was  well  mounted  on  a  spirited  gray  horse,  and  dressed 
in  the  Andalusian  style,  with  the  little  round  hat  and  jacket  He  sat 
his  horse  gracefully,  and  managed  him  welL  I  was  pleased  with  ths 
frank  and  easy  terms  on  which  Don  Juan  appeared  to  live  with  his  chil* 
iren.  This  I  was  inclined  to  think  his  favorite  son,  as  I  understood  he 
was  the  only  one  that  partook  of  the  old  gentleman's  fondness  fcr  the 
thaae^  and  that  aocompanied  him  in  his  hunting  excursions. 
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A  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  as  at  the  hacienda,  by  the  wife  <k  tim 
tapitaz,  or  overseer,  who,  with  her  husband,  seemed  to  be  well  ^iemd 
with  this  visit  from  Don  Juan,  and  to  be  confident  of  receiving  a  pleasaol 
answer  from  the  good-humored  old  gentleman  whenever  they  addrened 
hira.  The  dinner  was  served  up  about  two  o'clock,  and  was  a  moat  agree 
able  meal.  The  fruits  and  wines  were  from  the  estate,  and  were  excel* 
lent ;  the  rest  of  the  provisions  were  from  Mognei,  for  the  adjacent  villa^ 
of  Palos  is  too  poor  Uy  furnish  any  thing.  A  gentle  breeze  from  the  sea 
played  tlirough  the  hall,  and  tempered  the  summer  heat  Indeoc  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  seen  a  more  enviable  spot  than  this  country  rtlreat  of 
the  Pinzons.  Its  situation  on  a  breezy  hill,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  in  a  southern  climate,  produces  a  happy  temperature,  neither  hot 
m  summer  nor  cold  in  winter.  It  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  is 
surrounded  by  natural  luxiuries.  The  country  abounds  witii  game,  the  ad- 
jacent river  affords  abundant  sport  in  fishing,  both  by  day  and  night,  and 
delightful  excursions  for  those  fond  of  sailing.  During  the  busy  seasons 
of  rural  life,  and  especially  at  the  joyous  period  of  vintage,  the  fieunil; 
pass  some  time  here,  accompanied  by  numerous  guests,  at  which  times, 
Don  Juan  assured  me,  there  was  no  lack  of  amusements,  both  by  land 
and  water. 

When  we  had  dined,  and  taken  the  siesta,  or  afternoon  nap,  according 
to  tlie  Spanisi)  custom  in  summer  time,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  Mi^ 
guer,  visiting  the  vilkge  of  Palos  in  tlie  way.  Don  Gabriel  had  been  sent 
in  advance  to  procure  the  keys  of  the  village  church,  and  to  apprise  the 
curate  of  our  wish  to  inspect  the  archives.  The  village  consists  prind 
pally  of  two  streets  of  low  whitewashed  houses.  Many  of  the  inhale 
ItuntB  have  very  dark  complexions,  betraying  a  mixture  of  African  bkxxL 

On  entering  the  village,  we  repaired  to  the  lowly  mansion  of  the  cuiatOi 
I  had  hoped  to  find  him  some  such  personage  as  the  curate  in  Don  Qinx* 
ote,  possessed  of  shrewdness  and  information  in  his  limited  sphere,  and 
that  I  might  guin  some  anecdotes  from  him  concerning  his  parish,  its 
worthies,  its  antiquities,  and  its  historical  events.  Perhaps  I  might  Imve 
done  so  at  any  other  time,  but,  unfortunately,  the  curate  was  Romething 
of  a  sportsman,'  and  had  heard  of  some  game  among  the  neighboring  hiils. 
We  met  him  just  sallying  forth  from  his  house,  and,  I  must  confess,  hm 
appearance  was  picturesque.  He  was  a  short,  broad,  sturdy  little  man, 
and  had  doffed  his  cussock  and  broad  clerical  beaver,  or  a  short  jacket  an^ 
a  Httlo  round  Andalusian  hat ;  he  had  his  gun  in  hand,  and  was  on  tfai 
\>oint  of  mounting  a  donkev  which  had  been  led  forth  by  an  anient  witiK 
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ercd  handmaid.  Feiufnl  of  being  detained  from  hisforaj,  he  accoetbd  my 
companion  the  moment  be  came  in  sight.  Grod  preserve  you,  Sefior  Don 
Joan !  I  have  received  your  message,  and  have  but  ono  answer  to  make. 
The  archives  have  all  been  destroyed.  We  have  no  trace  of  any  thing 
you  seek  for — nothing — nothing.  Don  Rafael  has  the  keys  of  the  church. 
You  can  examine  it  at  your  leisure — Adioe,  cabaJlero!"  With  these 
words  the  galliard  fittle  curate  mounted  his  donkey,  thumped  his  ;ibs  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  gun,  and  trotted  off  to  the  hills. 

Id  our  way  to  tlie  church  we  passed  by  the  ruins  of  what  h&d  once 
Icen  a  fiiir  and  spacious  dwelling,  greatly  superior  to  the  other  houses  ci 
the  village.  This,  Don  Juan  informed  me,  was  an  old  family  possession, 
but  since  they  had  removed  from  Palos  it  had  fallen  to  decay  for  want  of 
a  tenant.  It  was  probably  the  family  residence  of  Martin  Alonze  or 
Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon,  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

We  iiow  arrived  at  the  Church  of  St  George,  in  the  porch  of  which 
Columbus  first  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  the  order  of  the 
sovereigns,  that  they  should  furnish  him  with  ships  for  his  great  voyage 
of  discovery.  This  fdifice  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and,  being 
of  solid  mason-work,  promises  to  stand  for  ages,  a  monument  of  the  dis- 
soverers.  It  stands  outside  of  the  village,,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  looking 
akmg  a  little  valley  toward  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  Moorish  arch 
Drove  it  to  have  been  a  mosque  in  former  times ;  just  above  it,  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Moorish  castle. 

I  paused  in  the  porch,  and  endeavored  to  recall  the  interesting  scene 
that  had  taken  place  there,  when  Columbus,  accompanied  by  the  zealous 
friar  Juan  Perez,  caused  the  public  notary  to  read  the  royal  order  in  pre- 
sence of  the  astonished  alcaldes,  regidors,  and  algmazils ;  but  it  is  difficuh 
lo  conceive  the  consternation  that  must  have  been  struck  into  so  remote  a 
tittle  community,  by  this  budden  apparition  of  an  entire  stranger  among 
them,  bearing  a' command  that  they  should  put  their  persons  and  slrps  at 
bis  disposal,  and  sail  with  him  away  into  the  unknown  wilderness  of  the 
ncean. 

The  interior  of  the  cliurch  has  nothing  remar!kable,  excepting  a  wooden 
image  of  St.  George  vanquishing  the  Dragon,  which  is  erected  over  the 
high  altar,  and  is  the  admiration  of  the  good  people  of  Palos,  who  bear  it 
about  the  streets  in  grand  procession  on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint. 
This  group  existed  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  now  flourishes  in  reno- 
vated youth  and  splendor,  having  been  newly  painted  and  gilded,  and  th< 
eounteuauce  of  the  naint  rendered  peculiarly  blooming  and  lustrous. 
Vol.  hi.— 20* 
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Having  finished  the  ezamination  of  the  church,  we  re«iiinccl  oor  setti 
in  the  calesa  and  returned  to  Moguer.  One  thing  only  remained  to  fulfiL 
the  object  of  my  pilgrimage.  This  was  to  visit  the  chapel  of  the  Coinrenl 
of  Santa  Clara.  When  Col  ambus  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  m  a  tem- 
pest on  his  way  home  from  his  great  voyage  of  discovery,  be  made  a  vow, 
that,  should  he  be  spared,  he  would  watch  and  pray  one  whole  night  m 
this  chapel ;  a  vow  which  he  doubtless  fulfilled  immediately  after  fail 
VTival. 

My  kind  and  attentive  friend,  Don  Juan,  conducted  me  to  the  convent 
It  is  the  wealthiest  in  Moguer,  and  belongs  to  a  sisterhood  of  Frandscaa 
nuns.   The  chapel  is  large,  and  ornamented  with  some  degree  of  richness, 
particularly  the  part  about  the  high  altar,  which  is  embelUshed  by  magni' 
'.cent  monuments  of  the  brave  family  of  the  Puerto  Carreros,  the  aodedl 
lords  of  Moguer,  and  renowned  in  Moorish  warfare.    The  alabaster  eft- 
gies  of  distinguished  warriors  of  that  house,  and  of  their  ^ves  and  sit- 
ters, lie  side  by  side,  with  folded  hands,  on  tombs  immediately  befoie  the 
altar,  while  others  recline  in  deep  niches  on  either  side.    The  night  M 
closed  in  by  the  time  I  entered  the  church,  which  made  the  scene  iBOfe 
impressive.    A  few  votive  lamps  shed  a  dim  light  about  the  interior ;  their 
beams  were  feebly  reflected  by  the  gilded  work  of  the  high  altar,  and  the 
frames  of  the  surrounding  paintings,  and  rested  upon  the  marble  figwes 
nf  the  warriors  and  dames  lying  in  the  monumental  repose  of  ages. 
The  solemn  pile  must  have  presented  much  the  same  appearance  wbea 
the  pious  discoverer  performed  his  vigil,  kneeling  before  this  very  altar, 
and  praying  and  watching  throughout  the  night,  and  ponring  foith  ben^ 
felt  praises  for  having  been  spared  to  accomplish  his  sublime  discovery. 

I  had  now  completed  the  main  purpose  of  my  journey,  having  visited 
the  various  places  connected  with  the  story  of  Columbus.  It  was  highly 
gratifying  to  find  some  of  them  so  little  changed  though  so  great  a  spaca 
of  time  had  intervened ;  but  in  this  quiet  nook  of  Spain,  so  hr  iciwfed 
Irom  the  main  thoroughfares,  the  lapse  of  time  produces  but  few  violeHt 
revolutions.  Nothing,  however,  had  surprised  and  gratified  me  more  tfaaa 
the  continued  stability  of  the  Pinzon  family.  On  the  morning  after  my 
excursion  to  Palos,  chance  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ramethfog 
of  the  interior  of  most  of  their  households.  Having  a  curiosity  to 
the  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle,  once  the  citadel  of  Moguer,  Don  Tewmah 
iez  undertook  to  show  me  a  tower  which  served  as  a  magasne  of  wine  It 
one  of  the  Pinzon  family.  In  seeking  for  the  key  we  were  seol  fnm 
house  to  liouse  of  nearly  the  whole  connection.    All  appeared  xo  be  IMag 
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'li  Uiai  gvilden  mean  equally  removed  from  the  wants  and  sopeiflnitiee  ci 
Hit*,  and  all  to  be  happily  interwoven  by  kind  and  cordial  habits  of  intimacy. 
We  found  liie  females  of  the  family  generally  seated  in  the  patios,  or  cen- 
tral courts  of  their  dwellings,  beneath  the  shade  of  awnings  and  amonj 
shrubs  and  flowers.    Here  the  Andalusian  ladies  are  accustomed  to  pass 
ihoir  mornings  at  work,  surrounded  by  their  handmaids,  in  tlie  primitive, 
or  rather,  oriental  style.   In  the  porches  of  some  of  the  houses  I  observed 
the  coal  of  arms  granted  to  the  family  by  Charles  V,  hung  up  like  a  pic- 
ture in  a  frame.   Over  the  door  of  Don  Luis,  the  naval  officer,  it  was 
carved  on  an  escutcheon  of  stone,  and  colored.    I  had  gathered  many  par« 
ticulars  of  the  family  also  from  conversation  with  Don  Juan,  and  from  the 
family  legend  lent  me  by  Don  Luis.   From  aU  that  I  conkl  learn,  it  would 
appeal  that  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  has  made  but 
little  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Pinzons.    From  generation  to  genera* 
tion  they  have  retained  the  same  fair  standingand  reputable  name  through* 
out  t^ie  neighborhood,  filling  offices  of  public  trust  and  dignity,  and  poe- 
isessing  great  influence  over  their  fellow-citizens  by  their  good  sense  and 
good  conduct    How  rare  is  it  to  see  such  an  instance  of  stability  of  for* 
luiie  in  this  fluctuating  worki,  and  how  truly  honorable  is  this  hereditary 
respectability,,  which  has  been  secured  by  no  titles  nor  entails,  but  perpet* 
uated  merely  by  the  innate  worth  of  the  race !    I  declare  to  you  that  the 
most  irnstrioos  descents  of  mere  titled  rank  could  never  command  the 
sincere  respect  and  cordial  regard  with  which  I  contemplated  this  stanch 
and  enduring  family,  which  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  has  stood  merely 
upun  its  viftues. 

As  J  was  to  set  off  on  my  return  to  Seville  before  two  o^clock,  I  par- 
took of  a  farewell  repast  at  the  house  of  Don  Juan,  between  twelve  and 
one,  and  then  took  leave  of  his  household  with  sincere  regret  The  good 
oki  gentleman,  with  the  courtesy,  or  rather  the  cordiality  of  a  true  Span- 
ard,  accompanied  me  to  the  poeada,  to  see  me  off.  I  had  dispensed  but 
Httle  money  in  the  poeada — ^thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Pinzons— 
yet  the  Spanish  pride  of  my  host  and  hostess  seemed  pleased  that 
I  bad  preferred  ihevt  hnmble  chamber,  and  the  scanty  bed  they  had  pro* 
/kled  mc,  to  the  spack>UB  mansion  of  Don  Jnan  ;  and  when  I  expressed 
\\y  thanks  for  thefar  kindness  and  attention,  and  regaled  mine  host  with  a 
few  chcHce  segars,  the  heart  of  the  poor  man  was  overcome.  He  seizud 
me  by  both  hands  and  gave  me  a  parting  benediction,  and  then  ran  aflci 
the  calasero,  to  enjoin  him  !o  take  particular  care  of  me  diirini;  ray 
joorney. 
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Taking  a  hearty  leave  of  my  excelleiit  friend  Don  Joan,  w)io  had  hm 
unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  me  to  the  last  moment,  I  now  set  off  oi 
my  wayfiiring,  gratified  to  the  atmost  with  my  visit,  and  full  of  kind  mk 
grateful  feelings  towards  Moguer  and  its  hospitable  iiihabitantH 


No.  XXXIX. 

MAKIFB8T0  OF  ALONZO  DB  OJEDA. 

Thb  foUowing  curious  formula,  composed  by  learned  divines  in  Spun 
vi-as  first  read  aloud  by  the  fnars  in  the  train  of  Alonzo  De  Ojeda,  as  a|K» 
(ude  to  his  attack  on  the  savages  of  Carthagena,  and  was  subeequenliy 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  in  general,  in  their  invasions  of  l&bm 
countries. 

I,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  high  and  migh^  kings  of  Castile  ani 
Leon,  civilizers  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  naUfr 
and  make  known  to  you,  in  the  best  way  1  can,  tlut  God  our  Lord,  one  ani 
eternal,  created  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman*  fron 
whom  you,  and  we,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  were  and  are  deaoeai- 
ants,  procreated,  and  all  those  who  shall  come  after  us;  but  the  vbA 
anmber  of  generations  which  have  proceeded  from  them  in  the  course  of 
nore  than  five  thousand  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  tba 
world,  made  it  necessary  that  some  of  the  human  race  snonld  disperse  at 
one  direction,  and  some  in  another,  and  that  they  should  divide  themoelvei 
uito  many  kingdoms  and  provinces,  as  they  could  not  sostain  and  pmaniitc 
themseives  in  one  alone.   All  these  peopl/9  were  given  in  charige,  hf 
God  our  Lord,  to  one  person,  named  Saint  Peter,  who  was  thus  aate 
lord  and  superior  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  head  of  the  wluls 
Human  lineage;  whom  all  should  obey,  wherever  they  might  lire,  aai 
a^hate\ier  might  be  their  law,  sect,  or  belief :  he  gave  him  abo  the  wM« 
world  for  his  service  and  jurisdiction ;  and  though  he  desired  that  be  sfaooU 
pfftnblish  hid  chair  in  Home,  as  a  place  most  convenient  (jr  gowenaBfr 
the  world,  yet  he  permitted  that  he  might  establiab  his  chair  in  any  c<hti 
part  01  the  woi*ld,  and  judge  and  govern  all  the  nations,  Christians,  Moon^ 
JewH.  GVntilep,  niid  v  Laicver  other  sect  oi  belief  mif(ht  be,    ThU  pmor 
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fvai  denominated  Pope,  thai  is  to  say.  Admirable,  SaprenM?,  Father  and 
GuardiaQ,  because  he  is  father  and  governor  of  all  mankind.  This  holy 
fother  was  obeyed  and  honored  as  lord,  king,  and  superior  of  the  universe 
by  thofle  who  lived  in  his  time,  and,  in  like  manner,  have  been  obeyed  and 
iKHiored  all  those  who  have  Jjeen  elected  to  the  pontificate ;  and  thus  it 
bas  continued  unto  the  prnsent  day,  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
worid. 

**  One  of  these  pontics,  of  whom  I  have  8pok<^  as  lord  of  the  workii 
laade  a  donation  of  these  islands  and  C4>ntinents  of  the  ocean  sea,  and  all 
tbat  they  contain,  to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Castile,  who,  at  that  time,  were 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  to  their  successors,  our 
fovereigns,  according  to  the  tenor  of  certain  papers,  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
pose (which  you  may  see,  if  you  desire).    Thus  his  majesty  is  king  and 
sovereign  of  these  islands  and  continents  by  virtue  of  the  said  donation, 
and,  as  king  and  sovereign,  certain  islands,  and  almost  all,  to  whom  this 
has  been  notified,  have  received  his  majesty,  and  have  obeyed  and  served, 
and  do  actually  serve  him.    And,  moreover,  like  good  subjects,  and  with 
good  vrill,  and  without  any  resistance  or  delay,  the  moment  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  foregoing,  they  obeyed  all  the  religious  men  sent  among 
them  to  preach  and  teach  our  holy  faith;  and  these  of  their  free  and 
cheerful  will,  without  any  condition  or  reward,  became  Christians,  and 
continue  so  to  be.    And  his  majesty  received  them  kindly  and  benignantly, 
and  ordered  that  they  should  be  treated  like  his  other  subjects  and  vassals. 
You  also  are  required  and  obliged  to  do  the  same.    Therefore,  in  the  best 
mahner  1  can,  I  pray  and  entreat  you,  that  you  consider  well  what  I  have 
said,  and  that  you  take  whatever  time  is  reasonable  to  understand  and  de- 
liberate upon  it,  and  that  you  recognize  the  church  for  sovereign  and 
superior  of  the  universal  world,  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  called  pope,  in  hei 
name,  and  his  majesty,  in  his  place,  as  superior  and  sovereign  king  vf  the 
islands  and  terra  firma  by  virtue  of  said  donation ;  and  that  you  consent 
tbat  these  religious  fathers  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  foregoing :  and 
if  yon  shall  so  do,  you  wUl  do  well,  and  will  do  that  to  which  you  are 
bounden  and  obliged ;  and  his  majesty,  and  I,  in  his  name,  will  receive 
you  with  all  due  love  and  charity,  and  will  leave  you  your  wives  and 
children  free  from  servitude,  that  you  may  freely  do  with  them  and 
hith  yourjelves  whatever  you  please  and  think  proper,  as  have  done  the 
jihabitants  of  the  other  islands.    And,  beside  this,  his  majesty  will  give 
you  many  privileges  and  exemptions,  and  grant  you  many  favors.   If  you 
nr.  not  do  this,  or  wickedly  and  intentionally  delay  to  do  so,  I  certify  to  you 
Vol.  nr.— 20* 
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0iat,  by  the  did  of  God,  I  will  forcibly  invade  and  make  wir  open  yov  ii 
aD  parts  and  modes  that  I  can,  and  will  sobdne  yon  to  the  yoke  and  obe- 
dience of  the  church  and  of  his  majesty ;  and  I  wiD  take  your  wives  aod 
children,  and  make  slaves  of  them,  and  sell  them  as  snch,  and  dispoM  at 
them  as  his  majesty  may  command :  and  I  %il]  take  your  efibcts,  and  wfll 
do  you  all  the  harm  and  injury  in  my  power,  as  vassals  who  will  not  obey 
or  rec3ive  their  sovereign,  and  who  resist  and  oppose  liim.  And  I  pruteil 
that  the  deaths  and  disasters,  which  may  in  this  manner  be  occaaoned, 
will  be  the  fault  of  yourselves,  and  not  of  his  majesty,  nur  of  me,  nur  of 
nese  cavaliers  who  accompany  me.  And  of  what  I  here  tell  yoa,  md 
"eonirs  of  you,  call  upon  the  notary  here  present  to  f^ve  rae  his  oifiial 
tettunoiilal." 
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Abibbtba,  Oaoiqne.  territories  of.  Ul.  152. 

Acta,  town  of,  foanded  at  Careta,  lit.  228. 

Aouna  Don  Alotizo  de,  Bunimous  Col  urn- 
bad  to  give  an  acooant  of  himself,  on  hit 
reiom  from  the  New  World,  1.  288. 

Addrees  of  an  Indian  of  Cuba  to  Colum- 
bus, 1.  449. 

Adelantndo,  title  of,  glTen  to  Christopher 
Colurobae,  oonflrmed  by  the  king,  ii.  102. 

Adrian  de  Moxlca.  il.  212. 

Admiral,  the,  a  titie  granted  to  Colnmbos 
aid  his  deseend  tnts,  ii.  100. 

Africa,  eMsy  on  the  naTlgatlon  of,  by  the 
ancients^  iil.  801. 

Aguado,  Juan,  recommended  to  the  Bonn- 
uh  Oovernmeiit  by  Colambus,  i.  807; 
appointed  commlMio  ler  to  inquire  into 
the  conduot  of  Columbus,  11. 64 ;  arrives 
at  Uabella,  11. 68 ;  his  insolent  behavior, 
IL  68 :  his  interview  with  Colambus,  ii. 
71 ;  the  Caciques  liavlng  preferred  oom- 
plainta  agsdnsc  Colombas,  he  determines 
on  retornlng  to  Spain.  ii.  72. 

Agaeybiina,  Cacique  of  Porto  Rico,  prime 
mover  In  a  conspiracy  against  the  Span- 
iards, ill.  289;  attacKs  the  Span.ardii, 
kills  Sotomayor,  and  fires  the  village*, 
III.  272  attacked  by  Juan  Ponce,  ill. 
275  ;  is  killed,  ib. 
A^llar,  conduct  of  at  Yoeatan,  lii.  249  ; 
singular  temptstio:i  of  while  in  captivity, 
ib.  receives  a  letter  from  sotne  of  his 
oountrymen,  ill.  252 ;  acts  as  mediator 
for  the  Cacique  Tazmar,  iii.  264:  meets 
-w  th  Gortez,  and  is  released,  i«i.  256;  in- 
cident concer  ting  his  mother,  ill.  267 ; 
hi»  story,  iii.  257 ;  appointed  R^ldor  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  in.  268. 
Albitez,  Dleffo  de,  lii.  131. 
Alexander  VI.,  pope,  character  of,  1.  296 ; 
fkmoos  bulls  of,  relative  to  the  New 
World,  I.  296:  letter  of  Colombas  to, 
il.  828. 

Allaeo,  PedrO)  work  of,  referred  to,  IL  12. 


Alligators,  fonnd  in  great  hnmbers  ^ 

Puerto  Bclio,  ii.  861. 
All  Ba  nts,  discovery  of  the  bay  of,  iil.  886. 
Alonzo,  Don,  heir  apparent  of  Portugal, 

his  marriage  with  the  princess  Isabella, 

i.  102. 

Alpha  9nd  Omega,  the  extreme  point  of 
Cuba,  1.  204.  417. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  Don  Diego  Columbas  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  ill.  297  ;  he  assists  In 
obtaii.liig  justice  (or  his  son-in-law,  tb. 

Alvaro  Don,  de  Portugal,  attack  upon,  in 
the  royal  tent,  i.  96. 

Amazons,  an  Island  of  snpposed,  1.  248; 
wariike  women  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
I.  333  ;  ii.  79. 80. 

Amazo  .s,  river  of,  discovered  by  Vicente 
Pmzon,  U.  299. 

Amber,  Bpeoimens  of,  among  the  moon- 
tains  of  C.bao,  L  383. 

Anaoaona,  wife  to  Caonnbo,  retires  with 
her  brother  Behecio,  after  the  great  bat- 
tle of  the  Vega.  ii.  52:  composes  le- 
gendary l>allads,  it  152 :  ner  adralration 
of  the  Spnniaras.  ii.  163 ;  counsels  her 
brother  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
the  Spaniards,  ih. ;  her  reception  of  the 
Adelantado,  11. 156 :  her  wonder  and  de- 
light at  seeing  a  Spanish  ship,  il.  170 ; 
her  grief  at  the  departure  of  the  Adel- 
antado, Ii.  172 ;  her  conduct  in  respect 
to  her  dau'rhter  and  Ouevarn.  II.  251: 
her  adm'ratlo  i  of  the  Spauiaros  turnea 
into  detestatio  \.  Ii.  460:  receives  a  visit 
from  Ovmido,  ii.  468;  Is  se'zed,  Ii.  464; 
carried  In  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  ii. 
465 ;  ai^d  ignominlonsly  hanged,  i6. ;  her 
fine  character,  ii.  466. 

Anana,  or  the  pine-apple,  first  met  with, 
I.  826. 

Angel,  Lois  de  St.,  his  remonstrance  wUh 
the  qoeen  relative  to  the  project  of  Co* 
lombus,  1. 114 ;  soeoeeds,  1. 115. 

Antigoa,  island  of,  discovered,  1.  882. 

AntliieB,  the,  discovered,  L  832  ^  taken 
possession  Of.  ib. 
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Apparitions,  ideas  of  the  Hayti(  ns  in  re- 
spect to,  i.  398. 

Appendix,  containing  illnstrations  and 
docnmentSf  ill.  289. 

Araua,  Diego  de,  left  In  charge  of  His- 

f)aniola,  during  the  first  absence  of  Co- 
umbus,  i.  234 ;  history  of  the  disaster 
-which  occurred  to  him  after  the  depart- 
are  of  Colambns,  1.  344,  366. 
Amno,  Pedro  de,  ooramander  of  one  of 
Columbos's  ships  on  his  third  voyage, 
ILIU. 

Arbolanoha,  Pedro  de,  sent  by  Nnfiez  to 
Spain  to  make  known  there  the  di»- 
covery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ,  iii.  193 ;  ar- 
rives there  aAer  Davila  had  left  to  sao- 
cood  Nufiez,  iil.  198. 

Architecture,  first  signs  of  solid,  found  in 
the  New  World,  iil.  83L 

Arcytoa,  or  ballads,  of  the  Haytiens,  1. 898. 

Argucllo,  friend  of  NuAez,  arrested  by 
Fcdraria?,  iii.  236 :  executed  with  Nufiez 
and  others,  iii.  244. 

Aristizabal,  Dun  Gabriel  de.  solicits  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  Columbus, 
iii.  291 

Arriaga,  Luis  de,  is  shut  up  within  the 

M&Ma  of  Magdalena,  li.  24. 
Astrolabe,  the,  applied  to  navigation,  i.  66. 
Astrology,  superstition  in,  iii.  137. 
Atalantis,  Plato's,  observations  on,  ill. 

401. 

Audience,  royal,  court  of,  established,  Iil. 
800. 

Augustine,  St.,  his  arguments  against  the 
existence  of  Antipodes,  i.  90. 

Augustine,  St,  Cape  of,  discovered  by 
PTnzon,  ii.  300. 

Aurea  Chersonesus,  the  place  whence 
Solomon  is  supposed  to  have  had  gold, 
ii.  375',  supposed  bv  Columbos  that  he 
hud  discovered  it,  ifi.  60. 

Ayora,  sent  by  Pedrarias  to  the  provinces 
of  the  Southern  Sea,  iii.  209 ;  his  con- 
duct, ib. 

Azores,  the,  when  discovered,  i.  87:  ar- 
rival at  by  Columbus  on  his  return  from 
his  first  voyage,  i.  258. 


B. 

Babeque,  a  supposed  Island,  Colambns 

goes  in  search  of,  i.  200,  420. 
Bad^Jos  Gouzalos,  forages  the  coontry,  llL 

Bahama  Islands,  discovery  of,  i.  161; 
cruise  amongtne,  i.  173. 

Bnllads  of  the  Haytiens,  1.  898 ;  ii.  66. 

Ballester,  MigueLnis  conduct  daring  the 
conspiracy  of  Roldan,  li.  182;  receives 
a  letter  from  Columbus,  11. 211 ;  hhi  char- 
acter, ii.  212;  interview  with  Roldan, 
ib. ;  second  Interview,  ii.  220 ;  sends  ad- 
vice to  the  admiral,  ii.  ib. ;  is  besieged 
in  the  fortress  of  Conception,  ii. 
sails  for  Spain,  li.  284. 

Balsas,  river  of,  la  229 ;  sudden  rise  of,  ill. 


280;  bridgeof  logs  made  by  the  In£asa 

iU.  m 

Barbae,  Las,  islands  of,  discovered,  it.  4O0L 
Barmntes,  Garcia  de,  sails  for  Spain,  iL 

236. 

Barros,  Joam  de,  his  account  of  ColitB- 
bus's  proposition  to  John  II.  king  at 
Portugal,  i.  65. 

Basil,  SL,  his  description  of  Paraasa, 
iii.  44L 

Bastides,  Rodrlgo,  of  Seville,  explores  ths 
coast  of  Terra  Ftrma,  IL  300 ;  arrives  at 
Hispanida,  where  he  is  ImpriMoed  by 
BobadilU,  ib.,  iU.  60;  voyage  of,  lit  4S; 
loses  his  ships,  iii.  48 ;  sent  to  Spain  for 
trial,  iil.  60 ;  rewarded  by  the  erowa,  ii. 

Baza,  sorrcnder  of,  i.  lOOi 

Beata,  Cape,  sailors  of  Colombas  oUnk 
the  rock  of,  ii.  186. 

Behem,  Martin,  his  planisphere,  i.  184 ;  sa 
account  of,  iil.  852;  the  aasertioo  relalivs 
to  his  having  diHcovered  the  westrrm 
world,  previous  to  Colambns,  ooos&dflr- 
ed,  iii.  366. 

Behecio  assists  Caonabo,  and  kills  coe  «tf 
the  wives  of  Gnacanagari,  ii.  9 ;  th« 
only  Cacique  who  does  not  sue  for 
peace,  ii.  51 ;  receives  a  visit  fhona  6sr> 
tholomew  Columbus,  ii.  16S ;  his  ree^^ 
tion  of  him,  11.  165 ;  coiisents  to  pay 
tribute,  11.  168 ;  invites  the  Adriantado 
to  come  and  receive  it,  U.  169 ;  his 
tonishment  at  visiting  a  Spanioh  sbip, 

ii.  171. 

Belen,  river  of,  discovered,  iL  369 ;  almmds 

in  fish,  ii.  877 ;  Colambns  eoronscoees  a 

settlement  on  iU  banks,  U.  87& 
Bell  of  Isabella,  the  superatitious  ideas 

the  Haytiens  in  respect  to  it,  IL  34. 
Belvis  Pablo,  sent  to  HayU  in  the  pteee  d 

Fermin  Cedo,  IL  66. 
Bentez  Francisco,  opposes  the  avtbofUr 

of  Mescua,  iii.  136 ;  twelves  ooe  ho- 

dred  lashes,  Ui.  ib. 
Berahoma,  condemned  to  death  for  baviag 

violated  the  wife  of  the  Caciqoe  of  tbs 

Vega,  ii.  176 ;  is  pardoned,  Ou 
Berezillo,  a  fnmoos  dog  wanrfor  oC  iSm 

Spaniards,  ilL  273 ;  sagacity  of,  Uu  2»« 

and  note. 

Bemaldex,  Andrez,  a  short  aecovml  ofUs 

Ufe  and  writings,  iii.  429. 
Bernardo  of  Valentia,  his  eonsniranr  a4 

Jamaioft,  iL480. 
Bicerra,  Francisco,  his  expedition  to  Znta, 

iii.  226 ;  180  of  his  men  lost,  ib. 
Bimini.  rejuvenating  foontain  of,  flL  SIS; 

expedition  of  Jaan  Ponce  to  Wke  tm 
the  waters,  ilL  280;  Island  of,  dimrnrd 
by  Peres,  ill.  282 :  aoooont  of,  ilL  SB3. 

Bhru,  massacre  at  the  village  of  a  CMqa* 
named,  IIL  221.  Peru  snppoaed  la  l« 
named  after  this  Caeiqoe,  Sb.iimoth'm 
people  killed  by  the  SpaniardB,  »k  ;  Ib- 
dlan  prisoners  slain  by  Morale^  iti  OL 

Bloodhounds,  first  oaa  of  in  thm 
World,  1.  424;  employed  by  ColoBbw 
in  his  wars  with  the  Hsytieos,  fi. 
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terror  of  Indians  at,  ii!.  163 ;  made  by 
the  Spaniards  inatrumente  of  great  cru- 
elty illi.  167. 
BobadiUa,  Don  Francisco  dc,  charged  with 
a  commission  to  Uisnoniola  to  inquire 
Into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  II.  266 ; 
his  character,  ib.  \  inatructions  tnrilh 
which  he  ^  charged,  11.  266:  sails,  Ii. 
267 ;  arrives  at  St.  Domingo,  Ii.  269 ;  his 
Jadgmcnt  formed  before  no  leaves  his 
■hip,  ii.  271 ;  nssumos  power  on  landing, 
storms  the  fortress  of  8t.  DOniir  go, 
IL  274;  ansuraes  the  government  before 
he  invefitigdtes  the  conduct  of  Col  um- 
bos, ii.  276 ;  seizes  liis  arms,  void,  secret 
papers,  &c.,  ib. :  summons  Columbus  to 
appear  l)efore  him,  ii.  279 :  his  baseness 
in  collecUtig  evidence,  ii.  280 ;  puts  Don 
Diego  in  chains,  ii.  281 ;  also  Columbus, 
Ii.  J»l ;  his  fears  in  respect  to  the  Adc- 
lantado,  ii.  282 :  puts  him  in  irons,  Ii. 
283  ■  his  mal-admii  Istration,  il.  807 ;  a 
saving  of  his,  iL  808;  imprisons  Das- 
tides,  ili.  49 ;  superseded  in  his  govern- 
ment bv  Ovando,  11.  314 ;  sails  for  Spain 
and  is  lost,  with  all  his  crew,  in  a  vio- 
lent hurricane,  ii.  835 ;  ili.  60. 
Boca  del  Slerpe,  ii.  124. 
Bqrgonon,  Juan,  labors  to  convert  tne 

Haytlens,  ii.  161. 
Boriquen,  see  Porto  Rico,  111.  281. 
Boyle,  Bernardo,  fr\&r,  appointed  apos- 
tolical vicar  for  the  New  World,  I.  801 ; 
his  advice  to  Columbus  in  respect  to 
Guacanagart,  i.  866 ;  confirms  the  ac- 
counts sent  home  by  Columbus,  i.  869; 
consecrates  the  first  church  at  Isabella, 
I.  872 ;  his  character  and  cot^duct,  1. 406 ; 
his  hatred  of  Columbus,  ii.  20;  encour- 
ages the  misconduct  or  Ifargarlte,  il. 
20;  forms  the  plan  of  seizing  Barthol- 
omew Columbus's  ships  and  returning 
to  Spain,  ii.  21:  seU  sail,  ii.  22 ;  his  ac- 
cusations of  Columbus  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  Ii.  00. 
Brandan,  St.,  Imaginary  Island  of.  III.  403. 
Brayoan,  Cacique  of  Porto  Rico,  his  strat- 
agem to  test  the  immortality  of  the 
Spaniards,  ill.  268:  conspiracy  of  the 
llative^  ill.  209. 
Brazils,  the,  discovered  by  Vicente  Pin- 
zon,  ii.  800 ;  a  part  discovered  and  talcen 
possession  of  for  the  Portuguese  crown 
by  Cabral,  il.  802. 
Breviesca,  Ximeno  de,  a  worthless  hire- 
ling, ii,  108;  his  conduct  and  punish- 
ment, ib. 

Bridge  of  logs,  made  by  the  Indians,  ill. 
230. 

Bucklers,  used  by  the  natives  of  Trinidad, 
ii.  121. 

Bull  of  Partition  Issued  by  Pope  Martin 
v.,  I.  296;  rebitive  to  the  New  World, 
issned  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  I.  297. 

 of  I>omaroatlon,  I.  297. 

Burgoa,  the  court  held  at,  ii.  98. 

Bntfoa,  the  orieste  of  the  Haytiens,  1. 


Butterflies,  clouds  of,  seen  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  L  441. 


O 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  discovers  Labrador,  sup- 
posed to  be  tne  first  that  visited  the 
mainland  of  the  New  World,  iii.  846. 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez  de,  discovers  part 
of  the  Brazils,  and  takes  ]x>s«es»ion  of 
it  in  th^name  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
il.802. 

Cabron,  Cape,  or  Capo  del  Enamorado, 
i.  247. 

Cacao,  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  IL 
340. 

Cacioues,  seizure  of  fourteen.  In  the  nighty 
by  Bartholomew  Columbus  and  his  of- 
ficers, ii.  166 ;  eightec  n  of  them  pat  in 
chains  by  order  of  Morales  and  Pizarro, 
ili.  220 ;  torn  to  pieces  by  bloodhounds, 
ill.  221 ;  prayer  of.  III.  186. 

Canaries,  an  optical  delusion  seen  by  the 

Cple  of  the,  1.  44;  arrival  of  Colum- 
at,  in  his  first  voyage,  i.  186. 
Canaveral,  Cape  of,  doubled  by  Ponce, 
i  i.  281. 

Canoe  s,  capable  of  containing  160  persons, 
seen  at  Puerto  Santo,  i.  204 ;  large  size 
of  those  at  Jamaica,  1.  426. 

Caonabo.  character  and  conduetof,  i.  848 ; 
takes  the  fortress  at  La  Navidnd,  i.  349 ; 
and  massacres  the  Spaniards,  tb. ;  as- 
sembles his  warriors,  1.  403 ;  Columbus 
leaves  directions  with  Margarite  to  nur- 
prise,  1. 411 ;  besieges  OJcda,  il.  26 ;  gives 
up  the  siege  and  retires,  ii.  27  ;  forms  a 
pUm  of  exterminating  the  Spaniards,  ii. 
28;  invades  the  territories  of  Guaca- 
nagari.  ii.  29;  character  of,  ii.  84;  is 
visited  by  Ojeda,  with  a  design  to  entrap 
him,  ib. ;  agrees  to  wait  upon  Columbus, 
and  sets  forward,  ii.  86 ;  is  taken  bv 
stratagem.  ib,i  is  chained,  II.  86;  his 
conduct  when  in  the  presence  of  Colum- 
bus, ii.  87 ;  embarks  for  Spain,  ii.  82 :  a 
Guadaloupo  woman  falls  in  lovo  with 
him,  ii.  86 ;  dies  on  the  vovage,  11.  87. 

Careta,  Ciciquo  of  Coyba,  nospitality  of 
to  the  Spaniards,  iii.  142;  is  visited  by 
Nnficz  and  made  captive ;  his  address 
makes  the  humanity  of  NuArz  yioid  to 
him,  iii.  143 ;  daughter  of  murrirs  Nun- 
ez, iii.  144 ;  returns  to  his  territories,  ib. 

Carocol,  island  of,  11. 183. 

Cariari,  tnmsactions  at,  Ii.  847. 

Caribbee  Islands  discovered,  i.  823, 824. 

Caribs,  character  of  the.  i.  827  ;  origin  of, 
i.  886 ;  cruelty  to,  iii.  801. 

Canivajal,  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de,  his  em- 
bassy to  Portugal.  I.  808. 

Caravajnl,  Alonzo  ae,  commander  of  one 
of  Columbus's  ships,  on  his  third  voy- 
age, Ii.  116 ;  arrives  at  Hispaniola,  fi. 
206 ;  volunteers  to  endeavor  to  bring  the 
rebels  of  Xaragua  to  obedience,  Ii.  207 ; 
his  ship  strikes  on  a  sand  bank,  ii.  208/ 
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arrives  at  8t,  Domingo  bv  land,  11.  209  ;^ 
auspioons  entertained  against  him,  li.^ 
218 :  takeii  a  letter  from  tne  admiral  to 
Roldan,  ii.  219  ;  takes  propositions  from 
Roldai)  to  the  admiral,  ii.  225 ;  anoihur 
interview  with  Roldan,  11.  226  ;  appo  ni- 
ed  factor  to  Columbus,  11.  812 ;  hi»  evi- 
dence relative  lo  the  discovery  of  the 
coist  of  Paria  by  Columbu-*,  iti.  341. 

Carrack:*,  descript.Oii  of,  i.  319 ;  see  note. 

Carthagena,  expedition  to,  iii.  70 ;  natives 
of,  ib. ;  destroyed  by  the  Spaniardi  in 
revenge  of  C  ^sa's  death,  iii.  79;  mag- 
nanimous conduct  of  the  natives,  ui.  118. 

Casai>,  Las,  bin  character  of  Don  Die^^o 
Columbus,  I.  376 ;  lils  observations  rela- 
tive to  Hayti,  i.  381 ;  hie  account  of  two 
Spaniards,  i.  407 ;  Ids  picture  of  the  con- 
sequenced  of  tlie  adirdntstrailouof  Ovau- 
do,  ii.  11,  note ;  his  account  of  a  combat 
bet  wee.  I  one  Indian  and  two  mounted 
cavaliers,  ii.  469 ;  is  present  at  a  battle 
in  Hlguey,  ii.  474;  his  remark  on  the 
cold  recvptiOi)  of  Columbus  by  the  king, 
11.  604  ;  hi  4  remark  in  respect  to  the  in- 
justice of  Ferdinand,  ii.  606 :  an  accouwt 
of,  ill.  415;  ids  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
slaves,  iii.  419 :  h's  dubious  expedioat  to 
les:»ei)  the  quantum  of  human  misery, 
ill.  419;  character  of  his  General  His- 
tory of  tlie  Indies,  lit.  420. 

Carlllo,  Luis,  associated  with  Nufloz  on 
the  expedition  to  Dobayba,  iii.  212 ;  is 
killed,  ill.  218. 

Costaneda,  Juan  do,  his  disgraceful  recep- 
tion of  Columbus  on  his  return  from  the 
New  World,  1.  261;  cause  of  his  con- 
duct, 1.  264. 

Oatallna,  a  Carlb,  her  admiration  of  Qua- 
canagari,  1.  366 ;  proposes  to  her  captive 
companlo.is  an  attempt  to  regain  their 
liberty,  ib. ;  escapes  by  swlmm  ng,  ib. 

Catallna,  a  female  Cacique,  falls  In  love 
with  Miguel  Diaz,  ii.  76;  imparts  to 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Hayna,  ib. 

Cathay,  accounts  of  Marco  Polo,  in  re- 
spect to,  iii.  394;  of  Sir  John  Maiide- 
vllle,  ill.  399. 

Catherine,  St.,  discovery  of.  1.  202. 

Caval  ers,  calamities  of,  at  Darlen,  11!.  207 ; 
many  oi  them  return  to  Spain,  Hi.  208, 

Cavern,  near  Cape  Francois,  description 
of,  1.393.  ^ 

Caymans,  islands  of,  11.  401. 

Cede,  Fermln,  his  opl  iion  In  respect  to 
the  gold  found  in  Hlspanlola,  i.  373 ; 
Bolvis  se.it  in  his  place,  li.  66. 

Deuta,  the  bishop  of,  his  arguments 
againiitthe  proposition  of  Columbus,!, 
68 ;  proposes  to  the  council  to  keep  Co- 
lumbus in  suspense,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  send  a  ship  in  the  route  pro- 
posed, 1.  70 ;  this  advice  acted  upon,  !. 
71 ;  and  fails,  ib. 

Cheapen,  consequence  of;  forbids  the 
Spaniards  to  enter  his  territory,  ill.  172 ; 
the  enoounten  with  him,  ib. 


Chanca,  Dr.,  oonflnna  the  aeeonnts  Mii 

home  by  Columbus,  i.  309. 

Charles  VIII.  klug  of  France,  his  kind- 
ness to  Bartholomew  Coluniitus,  ii.  12. 

Cbarlee  V.  succeotis  h-.s  urandfathcr.  Vet- 
dluand,  iii.  303 ;  re.:uarnizestiiein..o:resie« 
of  Don  Diego  Culumbus^ft. ;  ack.  ow- 
lodges  the  right  of  Doa  Bie^  to  es,i 
else  the  otBce  of  vicen.'y,  ib. ;  h  s  onJtrs 
in  respect  to  the  cla.ms  of  Don  Diego's 
widow,  lii.  307 ;  his  ordinances  retaiiVB 
to  tlie  slave  trade,  iii.  418. 

Charlevoix,  his  description  of  the  tea  of 
the  Ant. lied,  i.  186. 

Chaufep'.e,  Jacques  G«orfe,  a  panp> 
from,  m  respect  to  the  ColomDos,  m. 
324. 

Christoval,  St.,  fortress  of.  erected  by 
Bartholomew  Ct^nmbos,  iL  149 ;  mooa- 
tains  of,  11.  871- 

Chuch.iraa,  mass:icre  of,  IIL  220. 

Cibao,  Columbus's  expedition  totbemooa- 
talLS  of,  i.  884:  meaning  of  the  word 
Cibao,  i.  383;  Lnxan*s  de«cript4oQ  <d 
the  mountains  of,  i.  887. 

Ciguayens,  a  warlike  Indian  tribe,  ac- 
count of,  1.  249. 

Cititra,  rock  of,  arrival  at,  by  Colombis 
on  his  return  from  the  New  World, 
i.  267. 

C.pango  (or  Japan),  Marco  Polo's  aocooal 

of,  iri.  897. 
Cities,  island  of  the  seven,  tii.  41Ql 
Cladora,  Don  Chrl>t4>val,  his  rvfatatlw 

of  a  letter  written  by  M.  Otto,  to  Dr. 

Franklin,  1!!.  365. 
Colon,  DieKo,  ants  as  interpreter,  1. 418, 45i; 

his  speech  to  the  iiatives  of  Cuba,  i.  4S«; 

marries  the  daughter  of  the  Caei^at 

Quarlonex,  ii.  82. 
Codro,  Mioer,  the  Italian  aslroloscr,  IB. 

237 :  bis  prophecy  coi.ceming  >Bftcx, 

iti.  238;  death  of,  lii.  S50;  propU»cy  at, 

concerning  VaIenxnda,*Ui.  260. 
Colombo,  the  old  Qeoocae  admirmL  ««- 

veys  the  king  of  Portugal  to  the  M«&- 

terranean  coast  of  France,  L  29. 
Colombo,  the  vounger  (nei^w  of  the 

admiral),  a  famous  con«ir.  1.  90. 
 .  BAlth<vxer,  of  Cuccaro,  k>m  hia 

cause  in  respect  to  the  heirship  of  C«- 

Itmibus,  iii.  808. 
 ,  Jtian,  commander  of  ore  of  Oa^ 

lumbus'B  ships  on  his  third  voyage,  ii. 

Co'ombos,  the  navigators,  an  aooooat  oi. 
Hi.  823 :  capture  of  the  venetiao  gaUrja, 
iii.  327. 

Columbus,  B.^rtholoraew,  aooompon^ 
Bartholomew  Diaz  alorg  the  coaj«  of 
Africa,  11.  9 ;  an  account  of  hU  proere*- 
\ue»,  ii.  11 ;  arrives  at  VaUadottd,  :i.  U  ; 
sent  to  assist  his  brother  with  tfcre* 
ships,  f !.  ih. ;  character  of,  ib. :  la  ievisi 
ed  by  Columbus  with  the  titw  axkd  a»> 
thorlty  of  Adelantado.  It  14 ;  axtroda 
his  brother  In  his  expealltoo  agatost  tte 
Indians  of  tha  Vega,  ii.  40  \  gam  W  tt» 
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,  minM  of  HavDft,  ii.-  77 ;  It  iBvetted  with 

tbe  oommand  on  the  return  of  Oolam- 
buB  to  BpaiQ,  IL  81 ;  takes  Porraa  pris- 
onir,  ii.  446 ;  BiiUa  to  meet  hie  brother, 
ii.  HI ;  account  of  hie  admin  ietraiiOD 
dnrii  g  the  absence  of  Columbus,  li. 
149:  ecnde  300  IndiaiiS  to  Spain  to  be 
60.(1  aA  slaves,  il.  151 ;  erects  the  fortreM 
of  San  Domingo,  ii.  162  ;  pays  a  visit  to 
Bebecio,  ii.  156 ;  his  receptiuu,  ii.  156 
demauds  a  tribute,  11. 157  :  eotaXillshes  a 
chain  of  military  podts,  ii.  160  causes 
several  Indiaas  who  had  broken  sumo 
Christian  images,  dec.,  to  be  burnt,  il. 
162 ;  marches  against  the  Caciques,  who 
had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Bpauiards,  ii.  164 :  ouusos  them  to  L>e 
seized,  il.  166 ;  pardons  must  of  them,  ii. 
ib. ;  again  visits  Behecio  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  cotton,  ii.  160;  his  aklU  in 
government,  li.  172 ;  a  couspiracy  formed 
agalLst  him  by  Roldan.  il.  175  j  narrowly 
escapes  assassinution,  li.  176:  repairs  to 
the  Vega  in  relief  of  Fort  Conciption, 
ii.  182;  his  interview  wiih  Roldan,  ii. 
183 ;  is  shut  up  in  Fort  Conception,  ii. 
187 ;  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Coronal, 
ii.  180 ;  publ'shes  an  amnesty  to  all  who 
return  to  their  duty,  ii.  100 ;  marches 
against  Guarionex  who  has  rebelled,  ii. 
Vf2 ;  his  campaign  in  the  mountaii  •  of 
Ciguay,  ii.  104 ;  releases  tbe  wife  of  one 
of  the  Caciques  whom  he  had  taken 
with  Mayobanez,  ii.  100 ;  favorable  con- 
sequences of  thi«,  ib. ;  is  put  in  irons  by 
Bobadilln,  il.  283;  accompanies  Colum- 
bus on  his  fourth  voyage,  ii.  330;  waits 
on  tbe  (^veruor  of  Eroilla,  ii.  306 ;  takes 
posjiessiou  of  Cape  Honduras  in  the 
.  nnme  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile,  ii. 
d42;  lands  at  Cariari,  ii.  850;  forms  a 
pLin  to  seize  Qutbian,  il.  881 ;  does  so, 
with  his  wives  aud  children,  ii.  382; 
Quibian  escapes,  il.  388 .  and  attacks  In 
return,  ii.  886;  is  finally  compelled  to 
remove  the  settlement  to  another  place, 
il.  889 ;  is  In  irreat  danger,  li.  300 ;  com- 
pelled to  embark  with  his  brother  and 
•  ftll  his  men,  ii.  307;  sets  sail  fhim  fit. 
I>ominsro  for  Spain  with  his  brother.  11. 
489 ;  proceeds  to  court  to  urge  the  jus- 
tice of  the  king,  ii  508 ;  accompanies 
bis  brother  to  court,  ib. ;  goes  to  repre- 
sent his  brother  on  the  arrival  of  the 
new  king  and  queen  of  Castile,  ii.  500 ; 
is  sent  out  to  St.  Domingo  by  Ferdl 
nand  to  admonish  his  nephew,  Don 
I>ie^,  iii.  802;  Is  presented  with  the 

}>roperty  and  government  of  Mona  for 
ife,  iii.  801;  dies  at  St.  Domingo, 
iii.  802  ;  his  character,  ib. 
Columbus,  Christoirfier,  account  of  his 
birth,  pare  ntage,  and  education,  1.  20; 
esurly  life  of,  1. 21 ;  bis  first  voyage,  1. 26 ; 
engnu^es  in  tbe  service  of  Reinler,  king 
of  x^'aplee,  i.  27 ;  alters  the  point  of  the 
compass  of  his  ship  to  deceive  his  dis- 
•ontoated  orew,  i.  28;  engaged  in  the 


Medltefraaean  and  the:  Levant,  I.  so: 
said  to  be  appointed  captain  of  several 
Genoese  ships  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XL,  ib. ;  his  gallant  conduct  when  sail- 
ing with  Colombo  the  younger,  ib. ; 
goes  to  Lisbon,  where  he  takes  up  his 
residence,  i.  80, 40 ;  picture  of  his  fer- 
fton,  i.  40  ;  early  character,  ib.  •  beromis 
enamored  of  Duna  Fclipa  Monis  de 
Palestrelio,  whom  he  marries,  i.  41 ;  be- 
comes possessed  of  his  father-in-law's 
chartSi,  Journals,  dut.,  42 ;  removes  to  the 
island  of  Porto  Santo,  i.  43;  becomes 
acquainted  with  Pedro  Correo,  a  navU 
gator  of  note,  ib. ;  is  animated  with  a 
wish  to  make  discoveries.  44 ;  grounds 
on  which  he  founds  his  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  undiscovered  countries  In  the 
West,  i.  48 ;  correspondence  of  Colum- 
bus with  Paulo  Toscat.elli,  i.  50 ;  makes 
a  voyage  to  the  north  of  Europe,  1.  61 ; 
the  astrolabe  having  been  applied  to 
navigation,  Columbus  proposes  a  voyage 
of  discovery  lo  John  II.  king  of  Portu- 
gal, i.  65;  this  proposition  is  referred  to 
a  junto  charged  with  all  matters  relating 
to  maritime  discovery,  i.  68 :  who  regard 
the  project  as  visionary,  tb. :  the  king 
then  refers  It  to  his  council,  i5. :  by 
whom  it  is  co:  demued,  i.  70;  a  ship  is 
secretly  sent  in  the  direction  proposed, 
but  returns,  1.  71 ;  Columbus's  indig- 
nation, ib, ;  loses  his  wife,  ib. ;  quits 
Portugal,  1.  72 ;  goes  to  Genoa  ai  d  pro- 
poses his  project  to  the  government,  L 
78 :  it  is  rejected,  ib. :  supposed  by  some 
to  nave  carried  his  plan  to  Vei  ice,  i.  74; 
visits  his  father,  ib. ;  arrives  in  Spain, 
and  requests  a  little  bread  and  water  at 
a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  i.  105 ; 
the  prior  detains  him  as  a  gnest,  i.  106: 
and  invites  Garcia  Fernandez  to  meet 
him,  ib. ;  gives  him  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Fernando  de  Talavero,  queen 
Isaliella's  confessor,  i.  108 ;  sets  out  for 
Cordova,  1. 75 ;  arrives  there,  i.  81 ;  finds 
it  impossible  to  obtain  a  hoarii  g,  ib. ; 
the  queen's  confessor  regards  his  plan 
as  impossible,  ib. ;  maintains  himself 
by  designing  maps  and  charts,  1.  102; 
Is  received  Into  the  house  of  Aloi  zo 
de  QnintanlUa,  i.  81  ;  hitroduced  to 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  i.  88;  who 
gives  him  an  attentive  hearing,  ib. ; 
becomes  his  friend  and  procures  him 
an  audience  of  the  king,-  i.  84;  who 
desires  the  prior  of  Prado  to  assem- 
ble astronomers,  Ac.,  to  hold  confer- 
ence with  him,  ib.  ;   Columbus  ap- 

nrs  before  the  assembly  at  Salamanca, 
6;  arguments  against  h's  theory,  i. 
87 ;  his  reply,  I.  88 ;  the  subject  experi- 
ences procrastination  and  neglect,  i.  91 : 
is  compelled  to  follow  the  movements  of 
the  court,  I.  08 ;  his  plan  recommended 
by  the  marchioness  of  Moyn,  i.  06, 108, 
115  :  receives  an  Invitation  to  return  to 
Portugal  frem  John  ILj  L  00 ;  receives 
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a  fftTonbto  letter  from  Hemrv  VII.  of 
England,  ib. ;  distingalshes  hlmielf  in 
the  oampaign  of  1488,  and  is  impreeaed 
deepiv  with  the  arrival  and  mesaaee  of 
two  niart  from  the  eoldan  of  Kgyftt 
relative  to  the  Holy  Land,  i.  101 ;  deter- 
minee  to  devote  the  profits  arising  from 
his  intended  discovery  to  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  i.  101 ;  coimcil  of 
learned  men  again  convened,  i.  108  -,  who 
pronounce  the  scheme  vain  and  Impos- 
sible, ib. ;  receives  a  message  from  the 
sovereigns,  1.  104 ;  has  an  audience  of 
the  sovereigns,  ib. ;  leaves  Seville  in  dis- 
gust, 16.  ;  forms  a  connection  with  Beat- 
rix Enriqoez,  i.  82 ;  applies  to  the  duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  rc^ta  his  plan. 
1.  74 ;  applies  to  the  duke  of  Modini 
Cell,  who  is  prevented  ftcm  aocedicg  to 
bis  plan  from  a  fear  of  the  court,  i.  75 ; 
returns  to  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  i. 
107 ;  Alonzo  Pinzon  ofibrtf  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses in  a  renewed  application  to  the 
court,  ib.  ;  returns  at  the  desire  of  the 
queen,  I.  109 ;  witnesses  the  surrender 
of  Granada  to  the  Spanish  arms,  i.  110 ; 
negotiation  with  persons  appointed  by 
the  sovereigns.  1. 112 ;  h\B  propositions 
are  considered  extravagant,  16.:  are 
pronounced  inadmUsible,  ib.  \  lower 
terms  ore  offered  him,  which  he  reiects, 
1.  113 ;  the  negotiation  broken  ofl;  ib. : 
quits  Santa  Fe,  114  ;  Luis  de  St.  Angel 
reasons  with  the  queen,  ib. ;  who  at  last 
consents,  i.  115 ;  a  messenger  dispatched 
to  recall  Columbus,  i.  116 ;  he  returns  to 
Santa  Fe,  ib. ;  arrangement  with  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  i.  117 ;  his  son  ap- 
pointed page  to  prince  Juan,  1. 121 ;  he 
returns  to  La  Kablda,  i.  123;  prepara- 
tions at  the  port  of  Palos.  and  apprehen- 
sions there  relative  to  tne  expedition, 
ib. ;  not  a  vessel  can  be  procured,  i.  125 ; 
they  are  at  last  furnished,  1.  12(S :  Co- 
lumbus hoists  his  flag,  i.  128 ;  salla,  1. 
134 ;  proI(mie  to  his  voyage,  i.  131 ;  an 
account  of  the  map  he  had  prepared 

SreviouB  to  sailing,  1.  184*,  diffloulties 
cgin  to  arise,  1. 136 ;  arrives  at  the  Ca- 
naries, i.  136 ;  comes  in  sight  of  Mount 
Teueriffe,  ib. ;  arrives  at  Gomera,  1. 
187 ;  the  news  which  reached  him 
there,  ib. ;  alarm  of  his  sailors  on  losing 
all  sight  of  Und,  i.  138 ;  begins  to  keep 
two  reckonings,  i.  140:  falls  In  with 
part  of  a  mast,  ib. :  notices  a  variation 
of  the  needle,  ib, ;  his  opinion  relative 
to  that  phenomenon,  i.  141 ;  they  are 
visited  by  two  birds,  1. 148 ;  terrors  of 
the  seamen,  ib. ;  sees  Unce  patches  of 
weeds,  i.  144 :  his  situation  becomes  more 
critical,  i.  147 ;  part  of  his  crew  deter- 
mine, should  he  refuse  to  return,  to 
throw  him  into  the  sea,  1. 154 ;  false  ap- 
i)carance  of  land,  i.  154,  156 ;  his  crew 
become  exceedingly  clamorous,  1.  158; 
the  assertion  that  he  oapltolated  with 


ibem  dtopraved,  L  IM;  Ik  Mrtm  t» 
the  crew,  f.  100;  sees  a  lif^t,  i.  161 
land  discovered,  ib.]  the  reward  for 
land  adjudged  to  him,  ib. ;  lands  on  the 
island  of  St.  Salvador,  1. 104 ;  which  Le 
takes  possession  of  In  the  name  of  tl « 
Castilian  sovereigns,  16. ;  the  i>Tironte 
of  the  natives,  i.  166:  g<^  first  £mo- 
vered,  i.  169 ;  rccamoltres  the  i«lajid,  i 
170 :  takes  seven  of  the  inhabftaLts  ta 
teacn  them  Spanish  that  they  might  be^ 
come  Interpreters,  1. 172 ;  discovrrs  San- 
ta Maria  de  la  Oonceptioo,  1. 174 :  d.s- 
covers  Knima,  i.  170 :  discovers  Isai>eUA, 
1. 178 ;  hears  of  two  islands  called  Cnba 
and  Bohio,  1. 180 :  saila  in  pearch  of  th« 
ibrmer,  1.  182;  dlaoovera  it,  ib.:  takes 
formal  poeseeaion,  L  183:  Mods  tva 
Spaniards  up  the  country,  1. 190 ;  coasts 
along  the  snore,  1.  192 ;  return  of  th^ 
Spaniards  with  their  report,  i.  198,  IM: 
goes  in  search  of  the  suppoeied  lalacd  or 
Babeque,  i.  200;  disoovers  an  archi- 
pelagow  to  which  he  gives  the  nanr  of 
the  King's  Garden,  I.  301 ;  desertion  id 
Alonzo  Pinzon.  ib. ;  discovers  St.  Cath- 
arine, in  which  he  finds  stents  ed 
with  gold,  i.  203 ;  specimen  of  hie  st}le 
in  description,  t6. ;  reaches  what  be  svp- 
poses  to  be  the  ea«t«m  cxtmnltT  vf 
Asia,  t  204;  discovers  HiapaniobL  i. 
206;  its  transcendent  aiipearaioe,  Ol; 
enters  a  harbor,  to  whioh  he  gives  tl« 
name  of  St.  Nicholas,  ib. ;  a  fmak 
brought  to  him  who  wore  an  ocrawsi 
of  gold  in  her  nose,  i.  200  -  coasts  aloat 
the  shores,  L  213 :  is  visited  ly  a  Ca- 
cique, i.  214;  receivea  a  message  tna 
Guacanagari,  i.  217;  bis  ahtp  mikr* 
upon  a  sand-bank  in  the  night,  L  S9i; 
some  of  his  crew  desert  In  a  boat,  ib  ; 
the  ship  becomes  a  wreek,  and  be  takes 
refage  on  board  a  caravM,  i.  2S1 ; 
oeives  assistance  from  Guacanagari, 
transactions  with  the  nadws,  L  SM ;  Is 
invited  to  the  residence  of  QnaoaBacsH, 
i.  225 ;  his  afTeetiotiate  reoeprioo  ot  mIbl, 
i.  226, 227 ;  his  people  desire  to  Ifare  jyr- 
mission  to  remain  in  the  tdand,  L  at ; 
he  forms  the  plan  of  a  colony,  and  tbe 
design  of  constructing  a  fbrtress,  L  Sn  : 
and  of  returning  to  main  for  rvinforc«^ 
ments,  ib. ;  entertained  in  the  moat  baa- 
pitable  manntf  by  Guacanagari,  i.  S8 , 
who  procures  for  him  a  great  q«ar  ttty 
of  gold  previooB  to  his  depulnre,  L  3M ; 
his  addroM  to  the  people,  i.  238 ;  gfvc*  a 
feast  to  the  ebieiUina,  i.  S89;  ssJIa,  L 
240 ;  coasts  towards  tbe  e««t«m  eod  of 
Himniola,  i.  248 ;  me«U  witb  PiataoB^ 
i.  244;  Pinzon*! apology, ib. ;  aeeoont or 
the  Cignavens,  i.  247;  tbe  flxal  nathrs 
blood  shed  by  the  whitaa,  i  9C8 ;  aoeoBBt 
of  the  return  voyage,  i.  SfiS ;  •aooaotara 
violent  storms,  1.  253;  tba  crw  dnv 
lots  who  shall  perform  pitgrteagm,  L 
255;  two  loU  fsl I  to  tha  admiral ;  vowa 
maoe,  ib,  \  oommita  an  wecenax  of  lii 
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<v<^yag8  In  «  barrel  to  the  MA,  1.  S67 ;  land 

discovered,  i.  268 ;  vblch  prorea  to  be 
the  Azores,  ib. ;  tranaaotions  at  8t. 
Mar3r*B,  L  200;  reoeives  supplies  and  a 
message  fh>ni  the  governor,  L  261 ;  at- 
tempted performance  of  the  vow  made 
daring  the  storm,  tb. :  the  seamen  taken 
prisoners  by  the  rabble,  headed  by  the 
governor,!^.;  the  governor's  disgraoeful 
ocmdnot.  1.  282 ;  seamen  liberated,  i.  263; 
eaose  of  the  governor's  conduct,  i.  204 ; 
violent  gales,  I.  266 ;  lots  for  pilgrimages 
•gain  oast,  1.  266 ;  arrives  off  Olntra,  In 
Fortogal,  i.  267 ;  writes  to  the  sovereigns 
m\d  the  king  of  Portugal,  ib, ;  is  sum- 
moned by  a  Portuguese  adminu  to  give 
an  aooount  of  himself,  i.  268 :  effect  of 
bis  return  at  Lisbon,  ib, ;  receives  an  In- 
Titatlon  fh»n  the  king  of  Portugal,  i. 
260;  Interview  with  the  king,  i.  270; 
joaiotufv  of  the  king  excited,  L  271 ;  a 
proposition  to  the  nng  by  some  of  bis 
courtiers  to  assassinate  Columbus,  and 
take  advantage  of  his  discoveries,  1. 
S72;  rented  by  the  king,  i.  278;  dis- 
sraoefnl  plot  of  the  king  to  rob  Bpain  of 
the  newly  discovered  possessions,  ib. ; 
hia  interview  with  the  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, 1.  274 ;  enters  the  harbor  of  Palos, 
lb. ;  aooount  of  his  reception  there,  1. 
875 :  arrival  of  Pinion,  i.  277 ;  receives 
an  Invitation  from  the  sovereigns  at 
Barcelona,  I.  281 ;  his  reception  on  the 
road,  1 282 ;  ^s  received  in  a  magnificent 
manner  by  the  courtiers,  L  284 ;  and  the 
sovereigns,  1.  286 ;  his  vow  in  respect  to 
the  holy  sepulchre,  ib. ;  the  manner  in 
which  his  discoveries  wore  received 
throughout  Bnrope,  1.  287 ;  a  coat  of 
arms  given  him,  1.  280 ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  receives  the  honors  paid  to 
him,  i.  201 ;  preparations  for  a  second 
▼oy*90}  agreement  made  with 

the  sovereigns,  i.  302:  powers  with 
which  he  is  invested,  t6. ;  takes  leave 
of  the  sovereigns  at  Barcelona,  i.  908 ; 
arrives  at  Seville.  1.  810:  prepares  for 
the  voyaffo,  ib. ;  ideas  of  Columbus  and 
the  peopto  relative  to  the  Now  World,  i. 
811 :  insolence  of  Juan  do  Soria,  i.  814 ; 
conduct  of  Fonseca,  ib.i  departure  on 
his  second  voyage,  1.  3w ;  anchors  at 
Gomera,  t  820  *,  gives  sealed  instruc- 
tions to  the  commander  of  each  vessel, 
1. 821 ;  sees  a  swallow,  i.  822 ;  encounters 
a  storm,  ih.  sees  the  lights  of  St.  Slmo, 
ib, ;  discovers  the  Caribbee  Islands,  i. 
823 ;  takes  possession  of  them,  i.  324 ; 
discovers  Gnadaloupe,  i.  826;  transac- 
tions there,  1.  826-827;  cruises  among 
the  Caribbees,  1.  838;  arrives  •at  His- 

roiola,  1.  830 ;  at  the  gulf  of  Samana, 
840 ;  anchors  at  Monte  Christl,  ib. ; 
arrives  at  La  Navidad,  i.  841 ;  is  visited 
by  a  cousin  of  the  Cacique,  i.  842: 
|«ama  a  disaster  which  had  occurred  at 
the  fortress,  ib. ;  visits  Guacanagarl,  i. 
867 ;  abaodona  La  ZTavidad,  ib. ;  founds 


the  dty  of  Isabella  at  Monte  Ohristi,  i. 
860 ;  fluls  sick,  i.  861 ;  sends  Alonzo  de 
OJeda  to  explore  the  Interior  of  the 
island,  1.  363 ;  dispatches  twelve  shlpd 
to  Spain,  i.  866  ;  requests  fresh  supplies. 
ib. ;  recommends  Pedro  Margaritu  ana 
Juan  Aguado  to  the  patronui^e  of  the 
government,  i.  367 ;  reconmienda  a  cu- 
rious plan  in  resp«ct  to  an  exchange 
of  Caribs  for  live  stock,  1.  368 ;  re- 
commendation of  Columbus  in  respect 
to  tm  Caribs,  i.  860 ;  his  conduct  iti 
respect  to  Diaz's  mutiny,  I.  374;  con- 
sequences, ib.  ;  sets  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  1.  876 ; 
erects  a  fortress  of  wood  among  the 
mountaiiis.  i.  884 ;  returns  to  Isal>ella,  1. 
402 ;  receives  unpleasant  intellieence 
from  Pedro  Margarita,  i.  403  ;  sickness 
in  the  colony,  i.  404 ;  puts  his  people  on 
short  allowance,  i.  406 ;  offends  the  Hi- 
dalgos, by  making  them  share  the  com- 
mon labors  Of  the  colony,  1.  406 ;  dis- 
tributes his  forces  in  the  interior,  1.  400 ; 
fives  the  command  of  them  to  Pedro 
Margarita,  L  410;  his  instructions  lo 
that  officer,  ib. ;  instructs  Margarito  to 
surprise  and  secure  Caonabo,  1. 411 ;  his 
conduct  in  respect  to  Haytien  tlilcves, 
ib. ;  sails  for  Cuba,  i.  416 ;  visits  La 
Navidad.  1.  417 ;  arrives  at  St.  Nicholas, 
ib.\  lands  at  Gunntanamo.  I.  418;  a-  - 
chors  at  St.  Jaeo,  i.  420 ;  sails  in  search 
of  Babeque,  ib. ;  discovers  Jamaica,  i. 
422;  received  in  a  hostile  manner,  1. 
423;  takes  possession  of  the  island,  i. 
424;  amicable  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives,  ib. ;  jetums  to  Cuba,  i.  426 ;  lands 
at  Cabo  de  la  Cruz,  ib. ;  encounters  a 
storm.  1.  428;  becomes  engaeed  in  a 
most  diffloult  navigation,  ib. ;  discovers 
an  archipelago,  to  whion  he  gives  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens,  ib. ;  bears 
of  a  province  called  Maiigon,  which 
greatly  excites  hhi  attention,  1.  481 ; 
coasts  along  the  southern  side  of  Cubn, 
i.  438*;  encounters  a  dangerous  naviga- 
tion in  a  white  sea,  i.  434 ;  sends  partit  s 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  country,  1. 
436 ;  oeciives  himself  in  respect  to  what 
he  wishes,  1. 480 ;  fasicies  he  has  arrived 
on  that  pa^  of  Asia  which  isbeyoi.d  the 
boundaries  of  the  Old  World,  laid  down 
by  Ptolemy,  i.  442 ;  anticipates  return- 
ing to  Spain  by  the  Aurea  Ohersonesus, 
Taprobana,  the  Straits  of  Babelmondcl, 
ana  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Coast  of  Africa. 
1*6. :  returns  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuoa,  in  the  assurance  that  Cuba  was 
the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  contine  i>, 
i.  444, 446 ;  discovers  the  island  of  Evan- 
gelists, i.  447 ;  his  ship  runs  agroui  d, 
lb. :  sails  along  the  province  of  Ornofay, 
i.  448  ;  erects  crosses  in  conspicuous 
situations  to  denote  his  discoveries,  i. 
440 ;  is  addressed  by  an  Indian,  ib.  * 
takea  an  Indian  with  him,  1.  462 :  lils 
ship  leaks,  U  468;  reaches  Santa  Cruz, 
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ib. :  ooasta  tiong  tlie  foath  Hide  of  Ja- 
maica, ib.  ;  bis  Bhlp  visited  by  a  Cactqne 
and  his  whole  famllv,  ib. ;  who  otfer  to 
accompany  bim  to  Spain  to  do  bomago 
to  tlie  Ring  and  qneen,  i.  466 ;  be  evades 
this  offer,  ib. ;  ooasta  along  the  eoath 
stUe  of  llispaniola,  \.  467;  makes  an 
error  in  rec-konlntr,  1.  46»;  arrives  at 
Monn,  i.  460 ;  in  suddenlv  deprived  of  all 
hid  faoultie:4,  \.  461 ;  arrives  nt  Isabella, 
ib. ;  is  Joined  by  liiii  brother  Bartholo- 
mew, ii.  10;  invests  him  with  the  title 
and  authority  of  Adelantado,  ii.  14;  is 
visited  by  Quacanagari,  who  informs 
him  of  a  league  formed  against  biro  by 
the  Ilaytien  Caciques,  ii.  80 ;  .his  meas- 
ures to  restore  the  quiet  of  the  island, 
ii.  81 ;  wilts  over  QuarioDez,  and  pre- 
vails upon  him  to  give  bis  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Wego  Colon,  ii.  82;  builds 
Fort  Conception,  In  the  terrlt«>rles  of 
Gunr'onox,  ib. ;  Caonabo  is  delivered 
intu  his  hands  by  OJeda,  ii.  86 ;  he  puts 
him  in  cha  ns,  ii.  87;  his  interview  with 
hira,  ii.  38 ;  his  anxiety  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Antono  de  Torres,  il.  40; 
sends  home  specimens  of  gold,  plants, 
&c.,  and  live  hundred  Indian  prisoners 
to  be  sold  as  slaves,  il.  42 ;  undertakes 
an  cxpedit  on  a^ai^'ftt  the  Indians  of  the 
Vega,  ii.  45 ;  a  battle  ensues,  il.  49 :  the 
Ind  ans  defeated,  ib. ;  makes  amllilarv 
tour  through  various  parts  of  the  Island, 
and  reduces  it  to  o'>edience,  II.  61 ;  im- 
poses a  tribute,  ii.  63 ;  refuses  the  oflrerof 
Quarionex  to  cultivate  grain  instead  of 
pajing  in  gold,  ii.  64 ;  erects  forti»,i'.  66 ; 
the  natives  having  destroyed  the  crops, 
are  hu  itcd  and  compelled  to  return  to 
their  hbors,  ii.  57 ;  account  of  the  in- 
triiues  against  Columbus  In  the  court 
of  Spain,  i!.  60 ;  o'larttes  brought  against 
him,  ih. ;  his  popularity  declines  In  con- 
sequence, ii.  01  ;  measures  taken  in 
Spain,  ii.  62 ;  Aguado  arrives  at  Isabella 
to  collect  information  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  colony,  11,  68;  his  d'gniflcd 
co:iduct  at  his  first  Inten-iew  with  Agu- 
ado, il.  71;  the  Caciques  prefer  com- 
plaints against  him,  Ii.  72;  lie  resolves 
on  returnipg  to  Spain,  ib. ;  a  violent  liur- 
ricauo  occurs  previous  to  his  departure, 
which  Hinks  six  caravels,  il.  73 ;  pleased 
with  the  d  s'^overy  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Ilayna,  ii.  75 ;  orders  n  fort  to  be  erected, 
11.  79 ;  i  vests  hU  brot'icr  with  the  com- 
m.and,  il.  81 ;  sails  for  Spain,  ib.  ;  arrives 
at  Guadaloupe,ii.83;  his  politic  conduct 
there,  lA. ;  leaves  Gundaloope,  ii.  86 ; 
a  Inmlne  on  board  the  ships,  ib. ;  his 
raat^nan'mous  conduct,  II.  80;  arrives  iu 
Spa'n,  ii.  87 ;  bis  representation  of  things, 
ii.  90;  writes  instructions  for  the  con- 
duct of  Bartholomew,  ib. ;  Invited  to 
court,  ii.  91 :  favorably  received,  11.  93; 
proposes  a  third  voyage  of  diseovery,  ii. 
M ;  the  king  proimses  him  ships,  tb. ; 
delays  and  their  causes,  it  94,  96;  re- 


ftaaee  the  tltla  of  dnk*  or  manMs,  tmk 
a  grant  of  lands  in  HispattkiliL  iL  19 : 
terms  on  wbteh  he  was  to  sail,  tb. ;  hon- 
ors bestowed  upon  him,  ii.  100;  bis  r^ 
•pect  and  love  for  Genoa,  ih. ;  makes  kis 
will,  ib. :  odium  thrown  upmi  his  enter- 
prises, ii.  104;  plan  to  which  he  w 
compelled  to  reeort  to  procure  roet^  fur 
his  third  voyage,  ib. ;  iii  eonseqoeaoe  of 
delavs,  he  umost  resolves  to  give  «p  sH 
ftartner  enterprise,  H.  107 ;  dwstirf^  s 
minion  of  Fonseca,  IL  106 :  oooseqnsii^ 
oes  of  this  chastisement,  ii.  Ifl9;  sett 
sail,  11.  Ill ;  his  opinion  in  respect  to  s 
continent  in  the  Sontliem  Oceau,  iL  tA. ; 
arrives  at  Oomeru,  ii.  118;  retakes  s 
Spanish  ship,  IL  114 ;  is  seised  with  a  fit 
of  the  goat,  ii.  116 ;  arrlTea  amoof  ths 
Cape  de  Verde  Isiarda,  ih. ;  aecs  tfas 
Island  Del  Fuego,  ii.  116 ;  arrives  under 
t)ie  line,  ib. ;  the  heat  becomes  intoler- 
able, ard  he  alters  his  course,  ib.x  dis- 
covers Trinidad,  11. 118 :  dieeorers  Tetrs 
Firms,  ii.  120 ;  steers  along  tlic  cosst  at 
Trinidad,  ib. ;  difficulty  in  respect  te  s 
rapid  current,  Ii.  123 ;  enters  the  Golf  of 
Paris,  ii.  124 ;  suffers  from  a  cocnpteiai 
In  the  eyes,  ii.  183 :  discovers  the  isModi 
of  Margarita  and  Cubagna,  ii.  134;  tx- 
changes  .plates,  A:c.,  for  pearls,  ii.  IS&; 
his  complaint  In  the  eyes  increases,  ik  , 
arrives  at  Hispaniola,  ib. ;  his  brother 
sails  to  meet  him,  ii.  137  ;  his  cmstita- 
tlon  seems  to  give  way,  ii.  138;  kto 
speculations  relative  to  the  to— t  of  IV 
rfa,  il.  139 ;  polar  star  angmcnMioa.  i- 
141 :  doubts  the  received  theory  of  the 
earth,  ii.  142 ;  accounts  for  variatHja  of 
the  needle,  tb. :  diflbrence  of  cHmaU, 
Sec,  ii.  143;  arrives  at  San  Dovntneo,  B. 
203 ;  state  of  his  hetUth,  on  arrivinc  st 
Hispaniola,  ib. ;  state  or  the  coksiy,  tL 
204,205;  negotiates  with  the  rsbrks^iw 
210 ;  offers  free  passage  to  all  who  destrs 
to  return  to  Spain,  li.  211 ;  oflbrs  a  par- 
don to  Roldan,  which  is  received  wtt 
contempt,  ii.  218 ;  writes  to  SpolB  an  ar- 
couut  of  the  rebellion,  Ac.,  and  reqaires 
a  judge  and  some  misiioDaiies  to  bs 
sent  out,  li.  214:  writes  a  conCiliaAir^ 
loiter  to  Roldan,  ii.  218 ;  interviews  with 
Roldan,  ii.  221 ;  issues  a  proelacaafksi 
of  i^ardon,  ib. ;  receives  prt4>ns«]«,  wWck 
he  accedes  to,  li.  2^ ;  goes  on  a  tnor  to 
visit  the  various  stations,  II.  298;  re^ 
eeives  a  cold  letter  from  theaomsifua. 
written  by  Fonsecn.  ib. ;  the  forroer  ar- 
rangement with  Roraan  not  havtrg  ^  * 
carried  into  efilBCt,  enters  Ir.to  a  second, 
11.  227 ;  flrrants  la^ds  to  Roldaii**  fcCow 
ers,  11.  231 ;  considers  Hispaniola  In  Iks 
light  of  a  conquered  country,  H.  23S;  re- 
duces the  nfttlves  to  the  eoodltloQ  f4 
v'llains  or  vassals,  ib. ;  grants  Isods  ts 
Roldan,  ib. ;  determines  on  rrtnmtagts 
Spain,  ii.  234;  but  Is  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances, ib. ;  writee  to  the  mmr^ 
eigne,  entreating  them  to  te^mie  Me 
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tb»  troth  of  the  late  tnniMiottoni,  It  8»  ; 
requests  that  his  eon,  Diego,  miffht  be 
•ent  ont  to  him,  ii.  236 ;  sende  Roldan  to 
Aloozo  do  Ojeda,  who  haa  arrived  oo  the 
western  coast  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
U.  238 ;  his  indignation  at  the  breach  of 
perorative  Implied  by  this  voyage,  ii. 
243 :  hears  of  a  conspiracy  entered  into 
against  him  by  Oaevara  and  Muxiea,  it. 
254  seizes  Mozioa,  tb. :  and  orders  him 
to  be  flui^  headlong  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Fort  Conception,  ii.  266 :  vlg- 
orous  proceedings  agninflt  the  rel)els,  li. 
266 ;  beneficial  conseonences,  ib. ;  vision- 
ary fancy  at  night,  ib. ;  .  representations 
at  court  affainst  him.  ii.  269  *,  his  sons  in- 
salted  at  Granada,  ii.  261 :  the  qneen  is 
oflbnded  at  his  pertinacity  in  making 
daves  of  those  taken  in  warfare,  iL  263 ; 
and  oonsents  to  the  sending  ont  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  his  conduct,  li. 
264 ;  Bobadilla  is  sent  out.  ii.  266 ;  and 
arrives  at  St.  Domingo,  ii  260 ;  his  judg- 
ment formed  before  he  leaves  his  ship, 
U.  271 ;  he  seizes  npon  the  government 
before  he  investigates  the  oondact  of 
Colambas,  ii.  278;  Columbus  is  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  Bobadilla,  ii. 
276 ;  goes  to  St.  Domingo  without  guards 
or  retinue,  and  is  put  in  irons  and  eon- 
fined  in  the  fortress,  11.  281 ;  his  mag- 
nanimity, U.  282 ;  charges  against  him, 
il.  285;  iublleo  of  miscreants  on  his 
degradation,  U.  287 ;  his  colloquy  with 
Viuejo.  previoas  to  their  sailinir,  fi.  288  ; 
Mils,  ib. ;  arrives  at  Cadiz^  ii.  291 ;  sen- 
sation in  Spain  on  his  arrival  in  irons, 
ib. ;  sends  a  letter  to  Donna  J  nana  de  la 
Torre,  with  an  account  of  his  treatment, 
H.  292 ;  indignation  of  the  sovereigns  at 
reading  this  account,  ii.  294 ;  is  invited 
to  court,  ib. ;  his  gracious  reception 
tibere,  11.  296 ;  his  emotion,  ib. ;  is  prom- 
ised a  fall  restitution  of  his  privileges 
and  dignities,  ib.\  disapjMinted  in  re- 
ceiving them,  ii.  296:  causes,  ii.  806 ;  his 
Interests  ordered  to  be  reepeeted  in  His- 
paniola  by  Ovando,  ii.  312 ;  remembers 
dIs  tow  to  furnish  an  army  wherewith 
to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ii.  316 ; 
endenvors  to  Incite  the  sovereigns  to  the 
entciprlse,  il.  318 :  forms  the  plan  for  a 
fourth  voyage,  which  is  to  eclipse  all 
former  ones,  li.  821;  writes  to  Pope 
Alexander  VII.,  li.  823  ;  manuscript 
copy  of,  il.  824 :  takes  measures  to  se- 
cure his  fnme  oy  placing  it  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  native  country,  II. 
326 ;  sails  from  Cadiz,  il.  330 :  arrives  at 
Erclllo,/*. ;  at  the  Grand  Canary,  ib. ; 
at  St.  Domingo,  11.  832 ;  requests  per- 
mission to  shelter  in  the  harbor,  as  he 
apprehends  a  storm,  if.  884  ;  his  request 
refused  ;  a  violent  hurrioane  soon  after 
rweeps  the  sea,  in  which  he  and  his 
property  are  preserved,  and  several  of 
nla  bitterest  enemies  overwhelmed,  ii. 
8M ;  eneotrnters  AnoUier  stonu,  li.  S88 ; 


dlMovani  Ovanaga,  ii.  880;  a  CmIoim 
cornea  oo  board  his  ship  with  a  multi- 
tude of  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
country,  ib. ;  selects  some  to  send  them 
to  Spain,  ii.  840 ;  is  within  two  days' 
sail  of  Yucatan,  ii.  841  ;  natives  diflVr- 
ent  from  any  he  had  yet  seen,  ii.  843  ; 
voyages  along  the  coast  of  Honduras, 
ib. ;  encounters  violent  storms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  344;  voyage  along 
the  Mosquito  shore,  ii.  846;  passes  a 
duster  of  islands,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Lemlonares,  ib. :  comes  to  an 
island,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  La 
Huerta,  or  the  Garden,  ii.  847 ;  trai  sac- 
tions  at  Cariari,  ii.  848>362 ;  voyage  along 
Costa  Rica,  11.  364;  speculalioiis  con- 
cerning the  isthmus  of  Verc^a,  ii.  866 ; 
discovery  of  Puerto  Bello,  ii.  369 ;  dis- 
covery of  El  Retrete,  H.  861 :  disorders 
of  his  men  at  this  port,  and  the  coi  se- 

auenoes,  li.  862;  relinquishes  the  "far- 
ler  prosecution  of  his  voyage  eastward, 
ii.  362;  returns  to  Puerto  Bello,  ii.  866  ; 
encounters  a  fVirious  tempest,  ii.  866 ;  is 
near  being  drowned  by  a  water-spout, 
il.  867  ;  returns  to  Veragua.  ii.  869 ;  re- 
gards gold  as  one  of  the  mystic  treasurer, 
ft.  870 ;  is  nearlv  b^lng  wrecked  in  port, 
ii.  868  ;  gives  his  name  to  the  mountains 
of  Veragua,  11.  872 ;  sends  his  brotlier 
to  explore  the  coui.try,  ii.  873 ;  which 
appears  to  be  impregnated  with  gold,  li. 
874 ;  believes  that  he  has  reached  one 
of  the  most  favored  ports  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  ii.  876 ;  commences  a  settle- 
ment on  the  river  Belen,  it.  876 ;  deter- 
mines on  returning  to  Spain  for  rein- 
forcements, ii.  876 ;  is  stopped  by  dis- 
covering a  conspiracy  of  the  natives, 
11.  880 ;  sends  his  brother  to  surprise 
Quibian,'ii.  880;  who  is  seized,  ii.  381  ; 
and  afterwards  escapee,  il.  383  ;  disasters 
at  the  settlement  stop  his  sailing.  11. 386 ; 
some  of  his  pric^oi  ers  escape,  and  others 
destroy  themselves,  ii.  392 ;  nis  ai  xlety 
produces  delirium,  li.  894  ;  is  com  fori  ed 
Dv  a  vision,  ii.  896;  the  settlement  is 
abandor  ed,  and  the  Spaniards  embark 
for  Spain,  11.  896.  departure  from  the 
coast  of  Veragua,  II.  899 ;  sails  for  His- 

f)aniola,  ii.  399 ;  arrives  at  Puerto  Bello. 
i.  400 ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  cl' 
Darien,  11.  400 ;  at  the  Queen's  Gardens, 
11,  401 :  encounters  another  violent  tem- 
pest, ii.  401 ;  arrives  at  Cape  Cruz,  ii. 
402  ;  at  Jatna*ca,  li.  403;  runs  his  ships 
on  shore,  ii.  403 ;  arranges  with  the  na- 
tives for  supplies  of  provision,  11.  406 ; 
his  conversation  with  Diego  Hendez  to 
induce  him  to  go  in  a  canoe  to  6t.  Do- 
mingo, Ii.  406 ;  Mendez  offers  to  g<),  ii. 
406  ;  Columbus  writes  to  Ovando  for  a 
ship  to  take  him  and  h!s  crew  to  His- 
panlola,  U.  410 ;  writes  to  the  soverelgi  «s 
ft.  410 ;  Mendez  embarks,  11.  412 ;  the 
Porras  engine  in  a  mutinv,  1<.  416 ;  the 
matioy  hc«oinea  general,  iL  418  ;  is  con- 
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fined  bv  the  goot,  IL  419 ;  rashei  out  to 

quell  the  mutiny,  bat  is  borne  back  to 
toe  oablD  by  the  few  who  remain  faith- 
foi,  il.  420;  the  mutineert  embark  on 
board  ten  Indian  canoee,  ii.  421 ;  pro- 
visions bceome  exceedinj^ly  scarce,  ii. 
424 ;  employs  a  stratagem  to  obtain  sup- 
plies from  the  natives,  ii.  427  ;  another 
conspiracy  is  formed,  ii.  430  ;  arrival  of 
Diego  de  Bocobar  from  Hispaniola  on  a 
mission  from  the  governor,  promising 
that  a  ship  shall  soon  be  sent  to  his  re- 
lief, IL  430 ;  overtures  of  the  admiral  to 
the  mutineers,  ii.  442  :  not  accepted,  11. 
443 ;  they  send  a  petition  for  pardon,  li. 
448 ;  it  is  granted,  it.  448 ;  two  ships  arrive 
from  Hispaniola,  ii.  449 ;  departure  of 
Columbus,  ii.  483 ;  arrives  at  Bjata,  11. 
484 ;  anchors  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, ii.  486  ;  is  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived bv  the  people,  iL  486 ;  is  grieved 
at  the  oesolation  he  sees  everywhere 
around  him,  li.  488 ;  finds  that  bis  inter- 
ests had  been  disregarded.  It  487  *,  sets 
sail  for  Spain,  li.  488 ;  encoanters  several 
tempests,  il.  489 :  anchors  In  the  harbor 
of  St.  Lncar,  11.  490;  finds  all  bis  affairs 
In  confusion,  ii.  492 ;  is  compelled  to  live 
by  borrowing,  il.  492;  writes  to  king 
Ferdinand,  11.  493 ;  but.  receiving  uusat- 
isfaotory  replies,  would  have  set  out 
fh>m  Seville,  but  Is  prevented  by  his  in- 
firmities, li.  403 ;  death  of  queen  Isa- 
bella, li.  497 :  is  left  to  the  lusUoe  of 
Ferdinand,  li.  600:  employs  Vespucci, 
il.  601 ;  goes  with  his  brother  to  court, 
then  held  at  Segovia,  11.  608 ;  Is  received 
in  a  very  cold  manner,  11.  604 ;  Don  Die- 
go de  Daza  Is  appointed  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  king  ana  the  admiral,  ii.  604 ; 
his  claims  are  referred  to  the  Janta  de 
Descargos,  11.  600 :  is  confined  with  a 
violent  attack  of  the  sont,  11.  607 ;  peti- 
tions the  king  that  his  son  Diego  may 
be  appointed,  in  his  place,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  he  had  been  so  loag 
deprived,  ii.  607  ;  his  petition  remains 
unattended  to,  ii.  607 ;  writes  to  the  new 
king  and  queen  of  Castile,  11.  609  :  who 
promise  a  speedy  and  prosperous  termi- 
nation to  his  suit,  ii.  610;  his  last  illness, 
11.  610 ;  writes  a  testamentary  c^icii  on 
the  blank  page  of  a  little  breviary,  11. 
611 ;  writes  a  final  codicil,  11.  611 ;  re- 
ceives the  sacrament,  li.  614;  dies,  ii. 
614 ;  his  burial,  ii.  614 ;  his  remains  re- 
moved to  Hispaniola,  ii.  614 ;  disinterred 
and  conveyed  to  the  Havana,  IL  614  ; 
epitaph,  il.  614;  obaervations  on  bis 
cnaracter,  11.  610 ;  bis  remains  removed 
with  great  ceremony  to  Cuba,  ill.  291 : 
refieotions  thereon,  ill.  994:  historical 
account  of  his  desoondanta,  lit  296 ;  an 
an  Important  lawsnlt  relative  to  the  heir 
ship  (m  the  female  line)  to  the  family 
title*  and  property,  ill.  806 ;  decided  in 
fovor  of  Don  Nunc  Gelves  de  Portugallo, 
lit  809 ;  an  aoooont  <tf  his  lineage,  iU. 


814 ;  an  aeeoont  of  Ua  Mrthplaoe,  HL 
810 ;  an  acoonntof  the  ahipa  be  used,  tit 
864  ;  an  examination  of  bis  route  in  tbs 


first  voyage,  lit  866:  the  effect  of  ibs 
travels  of  Maroo  Polo  cm  his  mind,  id. 
884 :  his  beUef  in  the  imaginary  islsad 
of  St.  Braodan,  lit  408 ;  an  aoooont  of 
the  earliest  narratives  of  his  first  and 
second  voyages,  ill.  481  *  his  ideas  reja- 
tive  to  the  situation  or  the  tefrestzisl 
paradise,  lit  442,  8 ;  his  will,  iit  444 ;  his 
slgnatoro,  lit  462. 

Columbus,  Don  Diego,  character  of,  1 831 ; 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  ships 
daring  the  expedition  of  Colomtms  to 
the  mouutains  of  Clbao,  t  S76;  mads 
president  of  the  janta,  1.  418  ;  reprovM 
Pedro  Margarita  for  hia  Irrcfpilahiks, 
11.  19:  the  Hidalgoa  fbrm  a  &otioB 
against  him  during  the  ahaenoe  of  his 
brother,  it  20;  retams  to  laal>eUa,it 
68 ;  a  conapiracy  formed  agaimt  htm  If 
Roldau,  it  174 ;  left  in  command  at  flL 
Domingo,  dorlns  the  toor  of  Colambas. 
ii.  224 :  his  conduct  on  the  arrival  cf 
Bobadilla,  ii.  271 :  selaed  by  order  of 
Bobadllla,  throwuin  irons^jmd  o«aiflne< 
on  board  of  a  caravel.  It  281 ;  aettlca  tka 
diapate  relative  to  Jamaica,  lit  67  ;  »• 
pointed  Governor  of  St.  Domingo,  m. 
266;  refuses  to  pat  Sotomayor  In  pas- 
session  of  Boriquen,  lit  286;  aiipainls 
Joan  Ceron.  ill.  266. 

 ,  Don  Diego,  (aon  to  ChrteCophstj) 

appointed  page  to  qnccn  Isabrlla,  It 
106 ;  embarks  with  his  fOher  on  Us 
second  expedition,  1.  890 ;  left  in  ohscgs 
of  his  father's  iuteresto  In  Spain.  It  821; 
his  insratitade  to  Mendet,  and  ntailk*- 
tlon  or  his  promise,  it  466:  his  chanD* 
tor,  ill.  296 ;  succeeda  to  the  ri^U  cf 
his  father,  as  viceroy  and  Qovecnor  «f 
the  New  Worid,  lit  296 ;  nrvec  the  kiag 
to  give  him  those  right*,  iil  2M:  eom- 
mences  a  process  agslnst  the  kinir  Dcfcra 
the  coancll  of  the  Indies,  lit  96 :  the 
defence  set  an^  iit  296 :  tiM  salt  lasts 
several  years,  ill.  296;  oecomes  efiam> 
cured  of  DoBa  Maria  Tdttdo,  Ut  SM; 
a  decision,  in  respect  to  part  of  hkt 
claim,  raises  him  to  great  wcniih,  ift. 
297 ;  marries  DoSa  Maria,  nieoe  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  lit  297 ;  throogh  tMi 
coQueotlQn  he  obtains  the  disnmca  ami 

Rowers  enjoyed  by  Nieolaa  da  Owsdov 
i.  297 ;  embarks  for  Hiapanlola,  at 
298;  keeps  np  great  stale  Ut  M;  be- 
comes embroiled  with  some  of  his  fa- 
ther's enemies.ilt  299 ;  the  oowt  of  royal 
audience  estaollahed  aa  a  check  npen 
him.  111.  209 :  oppoaea  the  reparttaiM*- 
tos,  iit  800;  his  virtues  make  htm 
popular,  iil.  800  ;  sabjogatos  and  ast- 
tles  ihc  island  of  Cuba  wtthoot  tke  lass 
of  a  single  man,  Hi.  800 ;  sails  for  flf  la 
to  vindicate  his  condnot,  Ut  801 :  Is  wiA 
received,  lit  802;  the  death  of  FMI> 
nnnd,  lit  808 ;  obtains  n 
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hit  iDDOcenee  of  all  charges  against  him 
from  Charles  V.,  itl.  803 ;  aud  has  hln 
right  acknowledged  to  exerci^  the  office 
or  viceroy  and  governor  in  all  places  dis- 
covered by  his  father,  ili.  803  ;  sails  for 
Bt.  Domingo,  where  he  arrives,  ili.  808 ; 
difficalties  he  has  to  encounter,  iii.  808 : 
African  slaves,  having  been  introduced 
and  most  cruelly  used,  they  revolt,  iii. 
808  -,  are  subdued,  ill.  804 ;  Is  accused  of 
Qsurpiiig  too  much* power,  iii.  804;  re- 
ceives iu  consequence  a  severe  letter 
from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  lit.  805 ; 
and  is  desired  to  repair  to  court  to  viu- 
dicate  himself,  ill.  805 ;  sails,  lands,  and 
appears  before  the  court  nt  VIotoriu,  iii. 
805  ;  clears  himself,  iii.  806 ;  prosecutes 
hia  claims,  Hi.  806;  follows  the  court 
A'oro  city  to  city,  iii.  806 ;  is  attacked  by 
a  slow  fever,  ill.  806;  dies,  ill.  806 ;  his 
faraUy,  iii.  806. 

Coliunbas,Fcmando.(soa  to  Christopher,) 
accompanies  his  father  on  his  fourtb 
voyage,  il.  380;  his  father's  encomium 
on  him,  li.  600 ;  embarks  for  Hlspaniola 
with  Don  Diego,  iii.  298 ;  an  account  of 
him,  Iii.  310  ;  writes  a  histcny  of  his 
father,  iii.  811. 

 Don  Luis,  (son  to  Don  Diego),  pros- 

ecntes  the  claims  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, iii.  807 ;  compromises  all  claims 
for  two  titles  and  a  pension,  iii  807 ; 
dies,  iii.  808. 

Comargre,  Cacique  of,  his  dwelling,  Iii. 
145  ;  advice  of  to  the  Spaniards  on  their 
quarrel  about  the  gold,  ill.  147 ;  bap- 
tized as  Don  Carlos,  Iii.  14S ;  gives  Nn- 
Aez  4000  ounces  of  gold  and  sixty  slaves, 
iii.  140 ;  beverage  made  from  maize,  be.. 
III.  146;  preserved  bodies,  iii.  146. 

Commerce,  despotic  influence  of  the 
fi^>anlsh  crown  in  respect  to,  i.  209,  ii. 

Compass,  the,  brought  into  more  general 
use,  i.  37. 

Conception,  Santa  Maria  de  la,  discovery 
of,  1. 174. 

 Fort,  erected  by  Columbus,  IL 

32 ;  present  state  of,  li.  180. 

Contradictions,  the  coast  of,  ii.  869. 

Convicts  who  had  accompanied  Colnmbns, 
conduct  of.  in  Hlspaniola,  il.  806. 

Copper  hatchets  seen  among  the  Indians 
of  Gnanaca,  ii.  839. 

Coral  found  in  Veragoay,  ii.  357. 

Cormorants,  large  flights  of,  seen  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cnba,  I.  446. 

Coronel,  Pedro  Fernandez,  sails  for  Hayti 
with  two  ships,  ii.  106 ;  arrives  at  St. 
Domingo  with  supplies,  ii.  190 ;  is  sent 
to  persuade  Roldan  to  retam  to  his  du- 
ty, 11. 190. 

Corral.  Bachelor,  overhears  threats  made 
by  Niouesa  and  hastens  back  to  Darien, 
iii.  131 ;  Ukes  part  in  the  faction  at 
Darien,  and  asanmea  command  with  Pe- 
rez, iii.  160. 

Correo,  Pedro,  a  navigator  of  not«,  with 
VOL.  III. — ^21 


whom  Columbus  becomes  acquainted, 
I.  48. 

Cortex,  Hernando,  conduct  of  Fonseca  to, 
ili.  487. 

Costa  Klca,  C-olumbus  sails  along  tbe, 
it  868. 

Cotabanama,  Cacique  of  Hlguey,  il.  18; 
massacres  eight  Spauiards,  ii.  460 ;  Ovau- 
do  marches  against  him,  li.  409 ;  sues  for 

race,  ii.  470 ;  visits  the  Spanish  camp, 
470 ;  another  war  ensues,  ii.  471 ;  cru- 
elty to  his  tribe,  11.  470:  Ukes  shelter 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  large 
cavern,  il.  477 ;  his  reucounter  with  Ju- 
an Lopez,  il.  478 ;  is  overpowered  and 
chained,  ii.  479 ;  sent  to  St.  Domingo 
and  haused,  ii.  480. 
Cotton,  where  first  seen  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  U  109 ;  seen  in  large  quan- 
tities iu  Cuba,  1. 190 ;  tribute  of,  ii.  63. 
Cranes,  flocks  of  large,  seen  in  Cuba,  i. 
439. 

Creation,  ideas  In  respect  to  the,  enter- 
tained by  the  Hayticns,  1.  393. 

Crocodiles  found  at  £1  Ketrete  similar  to 
those  of  the  Nile,  ii.  861. 

CroMes  erected  by  Columbus  to  denote 
his  discoveries,  i.  449. 

Crusade  to  recover  the  holy  sepolohre  pro- 
posed by  Columbus,  11.  316. 

Cruz,  Cabo  de  la,  so  named  by  Colombna, 
L427. 

 ,  Santa,  settled,  iii.  56. 

Cuba,  island  of,  Columbus  hears  of,  i.  180; 
sails  in  quest  of  it,  1. 182 ;  discovery  of, 
i.  182;  description  of  Its  appearance,  t 
183 ;  hurricanes  seldom  known  in,  1. 186 ; 
belief  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  future  state, 
i.  198  ;  Columbus  revisits  the  coasts  of, 
1.  427;  natives  of,  I.  430;  Columbus 
coasts  along  the  southern  side,  i.  488: 
natives,  i.  433 ;  subjugated  and  settled 
by  Don  Dl^o  Columbus,  lit  802 ;  the 
remains  of  Columbus  removed  to,  iH. 
291. 

Cnbagua,  Isle  of,  discovery  of,  ii.  184 ;  na- 
tives, li.  184 ;  pearl  fisheries  on  the  coast 
of.  esUblished,  ill.  802. 

Cnbiga,  a  village  in  Veragua  where  the 
country'  of  gold  was  supposed  to  termi- 
nate, if.  867. 

Cucumbers  first  B«>en  In  Hayti,  i.  402. 

Cueybas,  Cacique  of  Cuba,  anecdote  of, 
iii.  96. 

Currency,  principles  on  which  the  sums 
nientio;ied  in  this  work  have  been  re- 
duced to  modem  currency,  iii.  380. 

D. 

Dances  of  the  Haytiens,  1.  897. 

Darien,  gold  taken  at,  iii.  126 :  name  of, 
changed  to  Santa  Maria,  iii.  127 :  faction 
at,  to. ;  Zemaco,  Cnoique  of,  IlL  126 : 
farther  factions  at,  14.  188-169,  plot  of 
Zemaco  to  destroy,  iii.  166 ;  lawyers  not 
admitted  in  the  colon v,  ill.  197 ;  Mar- 
tyr's account  of,  IIL  198 ;  malady  at,  ilL 
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907;  famine  at,  f6.  ;-700  perleb,  <6. ; 
alarm  ut,  concerning  the  Indiana,  iii. 
226. 

Darien,  Qulf  of,  ii.  803. 

Davlla,  Arias  Don  Pedro,  sent  as  new 

fovernor  to  the  Colony  of  Darien,  iii. 
93 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  advocated  by 
Foneeoa,  iii.  194 ;  arrives  at  Darien,  iii. 
901 sends  messengers  to  NuAez,  ib. : 
faUs  siclL,  iii.  207 :  Jealousy  of,  iii.  217 ; 
the  dangbter  of,  offered  in  marriage  to 
NuAez,  Iii.  226 ;  iSoea  sent  fk-om  8pain 
to  supersede,  id.  283;  difficulties  be- 
tween Nnhex  and  Davila  renewed,  iii. 
286 :  Arguello,  friend  of  NuAez,  arrest- 
ed, lU.  826 ;  hyposHsy  of,  ill.  230  ;  orders 
NuAez  to  be  executed,  ul.  241. 
Dead  and  dying,  manner  of  treating  the, 

by  the  Haytiens,  i.  306. 
Delphln,  island  of,  U.  134. 
Deluge,  universal,  ideas  entertained  by 

the  Haytiena  in  respect  to,  i.  384. 
Deza,  Diego  de,  character  of,  1.  03 ;  coin- 
cides with  Columbus  at  the  coui.cil  of 
Bfldamanca,  i.  04 ;  aeaists  him  with  l.ia 
purse,  1.  102 ;  made  archbishop  of  fie- 
Tille,  ii.  601 ;  Ia  chosen  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  ki.ig  and  Columbus,  iL  604. 
Diaz»  Bartholomew,  account  or  his  dis- 
coveries, ii.  9. 
— ,  Miguel,  his  romantic  history,  ii.  76; 
discovers  the  gold  mines  of  Hayna,  ii. 
77;  commands  the  fortress  of  St.  Do- 
mingo at  the  time  Bobadilla  arriveii,  ii. 
273;  his  conduct  on  being  desired  to 
give  up  his  prisoners,  ii.  274. 
— ,  de  Pisa,  mutiny  of,  i.  372 ;  conflosd 

on  board  of  one  of  the  ships,  1. 874. 
Disaster,  river  of,  il.  847. 
Discovery,  progress  of,  under  princeHenry 

of  Portugal,!.  82. 
Dobavba,  account  of  the  golden  temple  at, 

iii.  150, 167. 
Dogs,  dumb,  found  at  Banta  Marta,  i. 
430. 

Domingo,  San,  foundation  of  the  city  of, 
ii.  161 

Dominica,  inland  of  discovered,  i.  823. 
Doves,  stock,  nrcsented  to  Columbus  by 

the  natives  of  Cuba,  i.  431. 
Drogeo,  a  va^t  countrj*,  fabled  to  have 

been  dieeovered  by  some  fishermen  of 

Friseland,  Iii.  369. 
Drum,  a  species  of,  used  by  the  Haytiens, 

i.  898. 

Dying,  manner  of  treating  the,  1. 806. 


Ear,  coast  of  the,  ii.  848. 

Bden,  garden  of,  speculation  of  Colnmbus 
in  respect  to,  iii.  443. 

Egg,  anecdote  of  the.  1.  290. 

Egypt.  Boldan  of,  his  message  to  Ferdi- 
nand, t.  101. 

Xlmo,  St.,  electrical  light  seen  by  Colum- 
bus. L  822. 


Enchanters,  the  natives  of  Cniaii  taken 

to  be,  ii.  860. 

Eacisu,  Martin  Fernandez  de,  appoiatsd 
alcalde  by  Oieda,  Ui.  66 ;  ezpeStion  of, 
Ui.  116  ;  toudies  at  Carthagena,  iiL  114; 
magLanimous  ocmduct  of  the  Indians,  iiL 
118 ;  crusade  against  the  sepulcbres  of 
Zenu,  ilL  121 ;  sacks  them  for  gold,  ik ; 
his  landing  opposed,  iii.  122 ;  reads  for 
mula  to  the  natives,  ib, ;  attacks  tbeio, 
iii.  128 ;  returns  to  Ban  Sebastian,  lU. 
124 ;  vessel  strikes  on  a  rock ;  vow  made 
by,  iii.  128;  esUbllshes  tbe  seat  of 
government  at  Darien,  iii.  127  ;  difficslty 
with  NuAez,  iii.  188 ;  imprisoned,  iiL 
130 ;  returns  to  Spam,  represents  NaAes 
as  governing  the  colony  by  force  aad 
fraud,  ill.  103. 

English  voyagers,  QJeda^s  meation  of,  UL 
81. 

Eiiriquez,  Beatrix,  her  connection  with 
Columbus,  L  82 ;  Columbus's  legacy  to, 
ii.  612. 

Escobar,  Diego  de,  arrives  at  Jamaica  se 
a  mission  to  Columbus  ttata  the  govemor 
of  Htspauiola,  il.  480;  returns  to  bis 
ship  immediately,  ib. 

 ,  Rodrigo  de,  chief  notary  to  ColBni- 

bus's  first  expedition,  1. 128. 

Escobebo,  Rodrigo  de,  his  conduct  after 
tbe  departure  of  Columbus,  L  848 ;  dsetk 
of,  ib. 

Espinal,  Antonio  de,  the  first  prelate  seat 
to  the  New  World,  11.  811. 

EspiLOsa,  Qaspar  de,  Judicial  allkirs  of  tbe 
colony  of  Darien  confided  to,  iii.  197; 
takes  part  against  NuAcz  in  bis  cootnt- 
versy  with  Da>'ila,  ill.  216 ;  gives  vsrdiet 
against  NuAez.  iii.  241. 

Esquibel,  Junn  de,  employed  agatast  the 
nativert  of  Higuey,  ii.  471 ;  his  atrodovs 
conduct  to  his  prlcooers,  IL  476-477, 
cauees  the  natives  to  be  bunted  like 
wild  beasts,  ib. :  sent  to  Jamaica  to  take 
command,  UL  6^ ;  difficulty  with  Q^eda, 
ib. 

Estotiland,  a  supposed  island  on  the  eoast 
of  North  America,  said  to  have  bees 
discovered  by  some  fishermen  of  Fnae* 
Und,  iii.  860. 

Eudoxus,  remarks  on  his  voyage,  UL  8SL 

Evangelists,  island  of,  discovered  by  Oo- 
lunionB,  i.  447. 

Exuma,  discovery  of,  L  170 ;  aamsd  Fer* 
nandlna  by  Cofumbus,  ib. 


Famine  at  Darien,  in  whleb  7»  p«<A, 

Hi.  207. 

Farol,  Cape,  at  Jamalea,  1. 467. 

Ferdinai  d,  klnff  of  Aragon  and  Cartile, 
character  of,  1.  76;  engagements  af,o« 
the  arrival  of  Columbus  at  Cordor*,  L 
81 ;  lays  siege  to  the  city  of  Loxa,  L  «; 
grants  an  aadtenoe  to  ColumbD#,L  B; 
desires  the  prior  of  Prado  to  assemws 
men  of  solenee  to  eonslder  his  plan,  L  fi ; 
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attempt  to  MMMiiute  him,  1.  06 ;  takes 
Hala^^L  06;  forms  an  alUance  with 
Henry  VIL  of  Kugland,  i.  00 ;  one  of 
tbo  rival  kings  of  Orauada  sorreDders 
his  preteonioiiS,  i.  100 ;  receives  a  mes- 
sage from  tho  soldaii  uf  Kg>'P^  ^-  ^00* 
his  message  to  Cul umbos  ou  luantiiig 
the  unfaTorable  decision  of  the  council, 

i.  104 ;  refers  his  plait  to  persons  of  con- 
fidence, L  112 ;  his  relactauoe  to  tho  plan 
after  the  queen  has  consented,  i.  117 ; 
his  joy  on  learning  tho  success  of  Colum- 
bus, L  281 ;  his  reception  of  him,  L  281, 
283;  prepares  a  second  expeditio.i,  i. 
207 ;  nls  negotiations  with  John  II.  in 
respect  to  the  new  discoveries.  I.  304 ; 
listens  to  the  charges  against  Columbus, 
II.  61 :  his  conduct,  ii.  61 ;  his  reception 
of  Columbus  on  his  second  return,  it.  94 : 
lavs  the  foundation  of  the  power  of 
Charles  V.,ii.  04;  promises  Columbus 
to  furnish  him  with  ships  for  a  third 
voyage,  iL  04 ;  disappointed  that  his 
newly  discovered  possessions  have  not 
become  a  sourco  of  profit,  ii.  260;  as- 
saulted by  the  clamors  of  ruffians  who 
had  returned  from  Hitipanlola,  ii.  2G1 ; 
his  ingratitude  to  Columbus  becomes 
evident,  ii.  262 :  listens  to  tho  rebels  who 
bad  been  permitted  to  return  to  Spain, 

ii.  263 ;  sends  out  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  ii. 
2J4:  reprobates  the  conduct  pursued 
against  Columbus,  and  invites  him  to 
court,  it  284 ;  promises  to  restore  him 
to  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  it  205  ; 
his  Jealousy  awakened  at  the  discoveries 
of  the  English  and  Portuguese,  Ii.  304  ; 
bis  ingratitude  to  Columbus,  ii.  306 ; ; 
listens' to  the  protect  of  Columbus  for  a 
fborth  voyage,  ii.  322;  his  ingratitude 
more  evinced  on  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  his  last  voysge,  ii.  406, 606,  508  ; 
erects  a  monument  over  Columbus,  ii. 
614  ;  cupidity  of,  iii.  60 ;  favors  the  pro- 
jects of  both  Nicuosa  and  OJeda,  iii.  62 ; 
receives  Cayzedo  ai:d  Colmenares,  iii. 
104 ;  orders  an  expedition  to  scuur  tho  | 
islands  of  the  Coribs,  iiL  284;  his  con- 
duct to  Don  Diego,  Columbus^s  son,  ilL 
207 ;  consents  that  Don  Diego  should 
commence  a  process  against  him  before 
tho  coaneil  of  the  Indies,  iii.  206 ;  the 
defence  set  up,  iii.  206;  separates  tho 
Isthmus  of  Daren  into  two  great  prov- 
inces, ill.  200 ;  death,  iii.  303. 

Fsrnandex,  Qarci:),  pbys'oian  of  Paloe,  his 
account  of  Columbus  at  the  gate  of  tho 
convent  on  his  first  arrival  in  Spain,  L 
106, 106, 107  ;  testimony  of,  relative  to 
PinzoD;  iii.  848. 

Ferrer,  Javme,  an  eminent  lapidary,  sub- 
stance of  his  letter  to  Columbus,  ii.  820. 

Festival,  religious,  of  a  Haytien  Cacique, 
description  of,  1.  807. 

Fevon^  the  aborigines'  mode  of  treating, 

Flesoo,  Barthoknnew,  embarks  with  Men- 


dez  from  Jamaica  to  Hispaniola*  ii.  413 ; 
attends  the  iast  moments  of  Oolnmbu^ 
U.  614. 
Fish,  curious,  i.  460. 
Fishing,  curious  method  of,  i.  430. 
Florida  discovered,  iii.  28L 
Fonseca,  Juan  Kodr^ez  de,  appointed 
superintendent  of  Indian  anUrs,  i  297  ; 
his  character,  L  207 ;  his  difference  with 
Columbus,  i.  314;  impedes  the  affkirs 
of  Columbus,  ii.  106 ;  writes  a  cold  let- 
ter to  Columbus,  by  order  of  the  sover- 
eigns, ii.  226 ;  shows  Columbus*s  letter 
to  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  IL  230;  his  base- 
ness fully  displayed,  ii.  240 ;  supposed 
to  havj  instigated  the  violent  measures 
of  Bobadilla,  il.  287;  throws  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  Columbus's  fourth 
voyage,  ii.  326 ;  recommends  the  project 
of  Ojeda  to  Ferdinand,  ii!.  62 ;  supposed 
to  have  been  tho  cause  of  Ovando's  dis- 
grace, iii.  208 ;  by  order  of  Ferdinand, 
establishes  a  court,  called  tho  Royv 
Audience,  ill.  300 ;  becomes  interested 
in  continuing  tho  slave  tr:ide,  iii.  416; 
his  opposition  to  Las  Casas,  iiL  410 ;  an 
account  of,  i!L  434;  character  of,  iiL 
435;  his  conduct  to  Cortez,  ilL  436;  ac- 
cused of  having  fomented  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  Curtez,  ilL  437. 
Fountain  of  pure  water  in  the  sea,  iL  489. 
Fountain,  rejuvenating  waters  of  a,  at 

Bimini,  ilL  278. 
Franciscans,  the  order  first  introdaoed 

into  the  New  World,  IL  311. 
Friars,  Jeronimito,  sent  to  the  colonies  to 

remedy  abuses,  IiL  236. 
Fuego,  del,  island  of,  seen  by  Columbus, 
11.  iia 

Fnlvia.  reveals  tho  plot  of  Zemaea  to  No- 
fiez,iU.  156l 

G. 

Ckillcys,  Venetian,  capture  of,  by  Colombo 

the  younger,  ilL  327. 
Gamn,  Vosquez  de,  doubles  the  Cape  of 
I    Good  Hope,  and  opens  a  new  roaid  for 
the  trade  of  tho  East,  i.  3,  IL  301. 
Garabito,  Andres,  sent  byNuHeztoCuba, 
to  enlist  men  for  an  expedition,  iii.  208 ; 
arrives  from,  ill.  216;  sent  to  Ada  to 
reconnoitre,  Hi.  234;  his  difficulty  with 
Nufiez,  Hi,  234 ;  seizure  of,  iii.  236 ;  trial 
of,  iii.  242:  set  at  liberty,  iii.  242. 
Garcia,  de  Barrantes,  liis  conduct  daring 

tho  conspiracy  of  Roldan,  iL  180. 
Gardens,  the,  coast  so  called,  iL  127. 

 King's  Islands,  i.  201. 

 Queen's,  islands  of,  L  228. 

 the  Hesperian,  observations  In  re^ 

spect  to,  Ui.  430. 
Gato  Paulo,  a  species  of  monkey,  IL  183. 
Genoa,  Colnmbus  shows  great  respect  to, 
11. 101. 

Gentlemen,  the  pass  of,  a  road  so  called, 
1.  378. 

GeraldinL  Alexandria  and  Antonio,  wano' 
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Iv  enter  into  the  vlewt  of  Co1nmba«,  1. 
82  ;  they  ititroduoe  him  to  the  arch- 
b:Bhop  of  Toledo,  i.  82. 

Gnats,  cluudii  of,  »een  by  NnHez  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  I>obavba,  lii.  211. 

CK>ld  (Western),  aiscovered  first  In  St. 
Salvador,  i.  160 ;  specimens  of  virgin  ore 
found  In  the  interior  of  Hispaniola,  i. 
865 ;  particles  found  in  the  streams,  i. 
383  ,  and  pieces,  i.  386. 

Gold,  of  the  temple,  procured  by  Solomon, 
iii.  60 ;  spoils  found  at  Carthagena,  in  the 
mouuiaius  and  rivers  of  Zenu,  iii.  121 ; 
taJcen  In  nets,  iii.  121 ;  taken  at  Darieu, 
iU.  126. 

.  ,  tribute  of,  il.  64. 

—  mine  discovered  In  Haytl.  il.  76 ;  a 
solid  mass  of,  which  wctgbea  8600  cas- 
tellanoe,  ii.  838;  superstitious  notions  iu 
respect  to,  il.  870 ;  jnitherod  f^m  the 
roots  of  the  trees  in  Veraguay,  ii.  378. 

Golden  Castile,  ill.  196. 

Golden  river,  arrival  at,  in  second  voyage, 
i.  840.881. 

Gods  of  the  Haytiens,  1.  881. 

Goraara,  Fernando  Lopez  de,  examination 
of  Ills  charge  relative  to  a  pilot's  having 
died  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  iii.  848. 

Ch>nzalez,  Juan,  attacked  by  the  Indians 
and  escapes,  iii.  271. 

Gorvalan  explores  part  of  the  Interior  of 
Hispaniola,  i.  366 ;  retorns  to  Spain,  1. 
366. 

Gourds  Introduced  into  Haytl,  i.  402. 

Graoias  a  Dios,  cape  of,  ii.  846. 

 ,  colony  of,  assigned  to  Nl- 

cnesfl,  iii.  62. 

Granada,  discovery  of,  ii.  184. 

Grape-vinet>,  very  luxuriant,  found  in  Cu- 
ba, 1.  438. 

Greenland,  assertions  relative  to  its  dis- 
covery by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  366. 

Granadin,  snrrender  of,  i.  110. 

Guadaloupe,  island  of,  discovered,  1.  824 ; 
houses,  ftimiture,  Ac.  of  the  natives,  i. 
820 ;  supposed  to  be  cannibals,  1.  828; 
description  of  the  island,  i.  328 ;  Colum- 
bus revisits  it,  ii.  83;  women  of,  ii. 
84,86. 

Ouaoamigarl,  Cacique  of  Hispaniola,  sends 
a  message  to  Columbus,  1.  217 ;  receives 
the  Spaniards  with  great  courtesy,  i. 
217 ;  sheds  tears  on  learning  the  ship- 
wreck of  Columbus,  i.  221 ;  his  assist- 
ance, 1. 222 ;  and  kindness,  i.  224  ;  invites 
Columbus  to  his  residence,  i.  226  ;  man- 
ners of,  {.  225 ;  hoepltality,  i.  238 ;  pro- 
cures a  groat  quantity  of  gold  for  the 
Admiral  previous  to  bis  departure  for 
Spain,  i.  S4 ;  sends  his  cousin  to  greet 
CfolumbuB  on  his  second  arrival,  i.  842 ; 
his  suspicious  conduct  during  the  disas- 
ter at  La  Navidad.  i.  848  ;  visiU  Colum- 
bus's ships,  i.  864;  admires  a  captive 
Cartb  -woman,  i.  364.  866 ;  his  flight  Into 
the  interior,  i.  866 ;  nis  mysterious  con- 
duct continued,  i.  417;  refuses  to  par- 
take in  the  plan  formed  by  Caonabo,  of 


exterminating  the  Bpanlarda,  t1.  38 ;  Ib- 
curs  the  hostuity  of  his  fellow  Cacfquea, 
ii.  28 ;  viikits  Columbus  durii  g  h  s  sick- 
ness, and  informs  him  of  a  league  fonned 
against  bim,  ii.  80 ;  assists  Columbos  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Indiai.s  of  the 
Vega,li.  47 ;  is  present  at  a  batile,  iU  48 ; 
incurs  the  hatred  of  all  the  Caciques,  iL 
60 ;  is  nevertheless  compelled  to  pay  tri- 
bute, ii.  68 ;  takes  reAige  In  the  moatt- 
tains  abd  dies  in  misery,  il.  60;  hte 
character,  ii.  68. 

Guana,  regarded  with  disgust  by  th* 
SiMuiiards,  1.  418;  they  conqoer  their 
prejudice,  11. 166. 

Guanss^,  discovery  of,  1.  888. 

Quaura,  Cacique,  hunted  like  a  wild  beaflt, 
and  aifterwards  hanged,  il.  466. 

Guarionex,  Cacique  of  the  royal  Vega^  IL 
16 ;  visits  C<riumbus,aLd  is  pre\-aitoaoo 
to  give  his  daughter  to  Diefco  Colon,  tka 
interpreter,  ii.  82 :  permits  Columbus  to 
bnild  a  fortress,  ii.  82 ;  character  of,  li. 
61 ;  submits  to  the  domination  of  tb« 
Spaniards,  11.  62 ;  compelled  to  pay  tri- 
bute, H.  62 :  offers  to  cultivate  grain,  ii. 
63;  refused,  ii.  64:  learns  the  Pater- 
noster, Ave-Maria,  ii.  162 ;  relapses, 
and  the  cause  of  it,  ii.  162 ;  becomes  in- 
censed at  several  Indians  being  burnt 
for  destroying  some  images,  ii.  188; 
takes  arms,  il.  163 ;  conspires  to  asaaaai- 
nate  the  Spaniards,  ii.  163 ;  is  seised,  iL 
166;  is  pardoi  ed,  ii.  166;  enters  into  n 
consplraev  with  Roldan  against  tha 
Adclantaao,  ii.  192 ;  puts  a  Cacique  to 
death,  li.  192 ;  flies  to  the  mountains  of 
Cigusy,  li.  192;  is  compelled  to  retire 
into  the  roost  desolate  plaors,  il.  186;  la 
seized  and  taken  in  chains  to  Fort  Ccn- 
ceptlon,  iL  900 ;  lost  in  a  hurricane,  IL 
837. 

Gnatiquana,  a  Caoione  of  Haytl,  nuts  ten 
Spaniards  to  deatn,  and  sets  Ore  to  a 
house,  11.  24. 

Guerra  (Christoval),  expaditlon  of,  111.  84 ; 
lands  at  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  Hi.  86 ;  figtito 
with  the  Caribs,  ill.  86 :  visits  Margarita, 
lii.  86 ;  returns  to  Spain,  10.  88 ;  Impria- 
oned,  iii.  38. 

Guerrero,  Gonzalo,  taken  prisoner  and 
marries  an  Indian  prireees,  HL  il8: 
adopts  the  customs  or  the  Indians,  and 
is  tattooed,  ill.  248. 

Gnevarn,  Don  Hernando  de,  falls  In  kwa 
with  HiguamoU,  II.  261 :  is  seised  In  the 
dwellinir  of  Anacaona,  U.  262;  and  sent 
to  San  Domingo,  iL  268. 

Gulf  stream,  il.  186. 

Gutierrez,  Pedro,  his  eondnct  after  tlM 
departure  of  Colambns,  1. 847 ;  death 
L  848. 


H. 

Hamaos,  used  by  the  natlvea  of  Exnaa, 

1. 176. 

Hanno,  remarks  on  the  Periplos  of,  Ui  Stt 
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Haro.  Bernaldo  de,  hit  eridenoe  relatiTe 
to  the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paria  by 
CuIambUB,  lii.  840. 

Harpies,  seeu  near  Dobayba.  HI.  311. 

HatcheU  of  iron,  aaid  to  be  foacd  at  Gna- 
daloape,  li.  84. 

Hawk's  bells,  delight  of  the  Haytiens  on 
wearing,  i.  226,  228. 

Bayna,  lotnes  of;  discovered,  i1.  76. 

Henry,  prince  of  Portugal,  progress  of 
discovery  under,  i.  82  ;  account  of,  i.  83 ; 
considers  Africa  to  l>e  circomnavigable, 
I.  84 ;  conceives  the  idea  of  turning  the 
trade  of  the  East,  i.  86 ;  establishes  a  na- 
val coileffe  at  Bag  res.  i.  36;  death,  i.  88. 

Henry  VIl.  of  Englaoa,  writes  a  favorable 
letter  to  Columbus,  i.  99. 

Herbs,  European,  introduced  in  Hispanic- 
la,  1.402. 

Herrcra,  Antonio  de,  a  short  account  of 
his  life  and  wHtings,  lii.  482 ;  Vosslus's 
eulogium  on,  iii.  433. 

Herrcra,  Don  Lepo  de,  his  mission  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  i.  806. 

Hagi  (see  Hispaniola),  discovery  of,  i. 

Haytiens,  description  of  their  manners, 
customs,  religion.  Ac,  1. 390 ;  their  char- 
acter, i.  899;  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
the  Vega,  ii.  48-62;  subjuguted,  ii.  61, 
62 ;  a  tribute  Imposed  upon  them,  ii.  68 ; 
their  despair,  ii.  66  ;  they  enter  ii.to  aii 
association  to  destroy  the  crops,  ii.  60 ; 
the  evils  fall  upon  theraBelvcs,  il.  67. 

Hidalgos,  compelled  at  Hajrti  to  share  the 
common  laljors  of  the  setllement,  i.  406  ; 
character  of  the,  i.  406 ;  form  a  faction 
against  Diego  Colnmbu^,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  brother,  li.  20. 

Higuamotn,  daughter  of  Oaoaabo,  falls  in 
love  with  Don  Hernando  do  Ouevara,  11. 
261. 

Higuanama,  a  female  Cacique,  hanged  by 
order  of  Ovando,  II.  470. 

Higuey,  domain  of,  ii.  17 ;  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  II.  18 ;  OvandoV  war  with 
the  natives,  ii.  468 ;  martial  character  uf 
the  people,  li.  468 ;  multitudes  of  them 
destroyed,  li.  469 ;  sue  for  peace,  ii.  470 ; 
again  revolt,  li.  471 ;  and  slaughter  their 
tvrants,  11. 471 ;  situation  of  their  towns, 
li.  471 :  are  defeated  and  compelled  to 
conceal  f  hemselves  in  the  fastnesses,  11. 
474 ;  arc  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  ii.  476. 

Bippnrchus,  error  of,  in  respect  or  AfVica 
and  India,  iii.  863. 

Hispaniola,  discovery  of,  i.  206 ;  cause  of 
Its  being  so  called,  1.  207 ;  description  of 
the  Inhabiunts,  i.  208 ;  of  the  country*, 
i.  213 ;  transactions  with  the  rativcs,  1. 
224 ;  form  of  government,  i.  226  ;  alarm 
created  bv  a  (uscharge  of  can r  on,  i.  227  ; 
general  descrlntlon  of,  1.  890-400  j  do- 
mains into  which  it  was  divided^.  16; 
made  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World, 
|i.  16 ;  thought  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Ohphir,  11. 79 ;  an  aoconnt  of  the  numbers 
of  the  satiTsa  who  perished,  victims  to 
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the  avarice  of  the  whites,  11.  468 ;  ceded 

to  the  French,  iU.  29L 
Honduras,  Cupe  of,  discovered  by  Colmn- 

bus,  ii.  342 ;  Inhabitants,  ii.  843. 
Honey  and  wax  found  at  Oundaloope,  1. 

880,  U.  88. 

Horses,  fear  of  the  Haytiens  of,  1. 408, 412  : 
terror  inspired  by  thtm  at  the  battle  of 
the  Vega,  li.  49 ;  a  remarkable  one  which 
moved  In  curvets  to  the  music  of  a  viol, 

ii.  462 ;  killed  and  salted  for  sea  stores, 

iii.  120;  a  horse  d^awn  into  the  river  by 
an  alligator,  ill.  81. 

Houses  built  in  the  trees,  iii.  16& 

Hueiva,  Alonzo  Sanchez  de,  the  pilot,  fa- 
bled to  have  died  In  the  house  of  Colum- 
bus, iii.  849. 

Huerta,  La,  dclightftil  island  of,  ii.  847 ; 
inhabitants  of,  11.  347. 

HnmiK>ldt,  hie  account  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  f outhern  side  of  Cuba,  1. 
434  :  aooount  of  the  route  of  Columbus, 
iU.  380. 

Hnrtado,  Bartolome,  disaster  of,  at  the 
Black  River,  iii.  166 ;  sent  to  take  the 
place  of  Nuficz,  in  the  expedition  to  the 
South  Seas,  lii.  239. 

Hurricares, seldom  krown  In  Cuba,!.  186; 
a  violent  one  In  Haytl,  11.  73 :  reflections 
of  ti  e  Haytiens  previous  to  it,  Ii.  74 ;  se- 
vere or.e  at  Dobayba,  lii.  212. 

L 

Iceland,  Columbus  supposed  to  have  visit- 
ed, 1.  61 ;  assertions  relative  to  Its  dis- 
covery by  the  Bcar.dlnaviars,  ill.  866. 

Impressment  resorted  to  on  Columbus's 
third  voyage.  11. 104. 

Indians,  six  taken  from  the  New  World  ; 
arrival  of  in  Spain,  1.  268  ;  are  baptized, 
1.  801 ;  killed  bv  a  foracing  party.  Hi.  64; 
cabins  set  on  fire  by  tne  Spaniards,  fe- 
males captured,  Hi.  64 ;  100  captured, 
and  sent  to  Hlspanioln  to  be  cold,  iii.  64 ; 
70  made  captives,  ill.  74 ;  Branlards  at- 
tacked by.  111.  74 ;  ambuscade  of,  lii.  82 ; 
dances  of,  in  hoi  or  of  the  Vireln,  111.96 ; 
captives  sold  as  slaves  by  Nicuesa,  ill. 
132 ;  preserved  bodies  at  Comagre,  HI. 
146 ;  ordered  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
bloodhounds.  Hi.  167 ;  the  sun  supposed 
to  bo  worshipped  by,  lii.  186 ;  praver  of 
a  Caci(^uc,  iii.  186  ;  an  Indian  of  Jamai- 
ca desires  Columbus  to  take  him  to 
Spain,  i.  426. 

Iron,  a  pan  of,  seen  at  Guadalonpe,  1. 328. 

Isabella,  discovery  of  the  Island  of,  1.  276. 

 ,  princess,  marriage  of,  with  the 

heir  apparent  or  Portugal,  1.  102. 

 ,  queen  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 

character  of,  i.  78;  ergagemeuts  of,  on 
the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  Spain,  i.  81 : 
repairs  to  the  sent  of  war  in  Grai.ada,  1. 
81 ;  thence  to  Gnllicia  rnd  Salamanca, 
1.  82:  an  attempt  to  aseassinato  her,  1. 
98;  Columbus  recommended  to  her  ny 
the  marchioness  of  Moya,  i.  96;  her 
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ability  In  nflitary  sflUreyl.  100 :  r«oelve» 

a  letter  from  the  prior  of  La  Rabida,  I. 
107  :  Invltei  Oolumbu*  to  court,  i.  100 ; 
Luis  de  St.  Angel  reasons  with  her,  i. 
114 ;  sigulrtcs  her  aesout,  1. 116 ;  declares 
her  resolution  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  de- 
fray the  expunse<si- 11$ ;  hor  enthusiasm 
In  the  caune,  1. 116 ;  her  motives,  i.  120 ; 
her  joy  at  learning  the  success  of  Co- 
Inrabus,  i.  284 ;  her  receptiou  of  him,  i. 
280 :  her  xeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians, i.  301 ;  her  anxiety  In  respect  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Haytleus,  il.  66 ; 
humanely  prevents  the  Havtien  slavea 
from  being  sold  to  slavery,  II.  67 ;  orders 
them  to  be  sent  back  to  Hayti,  ii.  67 ; 
enters  into  the  views  of  Columbus  in 
respect  to  a  third  voyage,  11. 98 :  her  hu- 
mane diroclloiis,  il.  103  ;  death  of  her 
•on.  Prince  Juan,ii.  106  •,  makes  Colum- 
bus's two  sons  her  pages,  ii.  106 ;  begin* 
to  doubt  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  ii. 
261 ;  offended  at  his  pertinacity  in  mak- 
ing slaves  of  the  Indians  taken  in  war, 
ii.  264 ;  orders  all  those  sent  to  Spain  to 
be  restored  to  their  country  and  friends, 
ii.  264  ;  conoents  to  the  sending  ont  a 
commission  to  Investigitto  his  conduct, 
11.  264 ;  tilled  with  sympathy  and  indig- 
nation un  reading  Columbus's  letter  to 
Dona  de  la  Torre,  il.  294 ;  Invitee  him  to 
court,  n.  294 :  la  moved  to  tears  at  be- 
holding hira,  11.  296  ;  her  concern  for  the 
welfiro  of  the  Indians,  ii.  311;  listens 
with  complacency  to  the  pro;KMitio.i  of 
Columbus  for  a  fourth  voyage,  iL  321 ; 
receives  the  news  of  the  sanguinary  acts 
of  Ovando  with  horror  and  indignation, 
11.  4S8 ;  exacts  a  promise  from  the  king 
that  he  ohall  be  superseded  in  the  gov- 
ernment, li.  488;  causes  of  the  melan- 
choly under  which  she  labored,  il.  497  ; 
her  death,  ii.  497  ;  and  character,  ii.  498. 


Jamaica  discovered  by  Columbus,  1.  422 ; 
the  natives  receive  Col uml>urt  in  a  hostile 
m.-mner,  1. 423 ;  Columbus  takes  posses- 
sion of  it,  i.  424;  amicaiile  intercourse 
with  the  nativen,  i.  424 ;  their  character, 
i.  424  ;  the T  cano/s,  i.  424 ;  Bubjugated 
by  Don  Di(';,'o,  iii.  302 ;  Esqulbel  made 
governor,  iii.  68. 

 ,  Cacique  of.  visits  Columbus,  and 

offers  to  go  and  do  homage  to  the  king 
and  queen  of  Bpain,  i.  455;  this  offer 
evaded  by  Columbut*,  1.  466. 

Japan  (Cipango),  Marco  Polo's  account  of 
it,  ill.  397. 

Jasper,  encclmens  found  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  ii.  391. 

Jorea^  Rodriijo  do,  t^ent  up  the  Island  of 
Cuba  by  Ci)lumbu8,  1.  190;  account  of 
his  journev,  1. 193.  | 

Jews  not  al'owed  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  colonies,  or  undertake  voyages  of  i 
discovery,  ii.  8ia  | 


John  of  AojOQ.  an  aoeoont  of  hit  «xpaA 
lion  iffaiusl  Naples,  ill.  tS&. 

 11.,  king  of  Portugal,  the  pMioa 

for  maritime  discovery  revives  under,  u 
68 :  sends  missions  in  quest  of  Pre*ior- 
John,  1.  64 ;  reeeivee  a  propositioo  of  a 
voyage  of  discovery  from  Columbu»,  L 
66 ;  refers  it  to  a  junto  and  hie  eoQbc4l, 
who  report  It  to  be  visiouary,  1. 08  ;  tm- 
sents  to  use  an  unwarrantable  strata- 
gem, 1.  71 ;  deal  ret  to  renew  the  cefO* 
tiation  with  Columbus,  i.  71 ;  who  re- 
fuses, and  qmts  Portugal,  1.  72 ;  lovitei 
Columbus  to  Portugal,  and  promises 
protection,  i.  00 :  lu\itee  Columbus  oa 
nis  return  from  tne  New  Worid.  L  300; 
his  jealousy  excited,  L  271 ;  nis  ar^ 
mament,  L  804;  bis  negoUatiooe  with 
Ferdinand  in  respect  to  the  uew  <&•• 
ooverles,  i.  806.  806 ;  his  idea  in  reepeel 
to  a  continent  in  the  sontbeni  oc«an,  iL 
813,  814. 

Josephus,  his  opinion  relatire  to  the 

used  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iL  876. 
Juan,  prince,  bia  nupUab,  IL  96 ;  hia  death, 

ii.  106. 

Juana,  queen  of  CasUIe,  arrival  of,  IL  619 
promises  a  prosperous  termination  to 
the  suit  of  Columbus,  il.  610. 

Junta  do  Descargos,  the  olaima  of  Cohua- 
btLs  referred  to  the,  iL  606. 


Kings,  Moorish,  of  Granada,  <me  of  then 
surrenders  hlA  pretensions  to  Fen^naad, 
i.  100 ;  the  other  surrendera  Oranada,  L 
110. 

Kircher,  Athana«lus,  his  opinion  relative 
to  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  iii.  M. 


Labrador,  discovered  by  Sebastiaa  Cabol, 

11.  301. 

Lactantius,  passtge  quoted  frntn,  to  prove 
the  impo.vfilbiUty  of  their  btdn^  anti- 
podes, i.  89. 


Lapis  lazuli,  specimens  foond 

mountains  of  Cibao,  1.  884. 
Ledesma,  Pedro,  his  gallant  oondnct,  ft. 

892 ;  inwlves  himself  in  Pomw's  mn- 

tlny,  and  receives  a  multitude  of  woooda, 

11.  447  ;  is  assassinated,  IL  448. 
Lepe,  Diego  de.  voyage  of,  iii.  48  :  i«C«  ssdl 

from  Palos,  liL  48;  doubles  Cape  61. 

Augustine,  ilL  48 ;  discovera  more  of 

the  southern  continent  than  anj  toj- 

agcr  of  his  day,  il.  SQOl 
Lineage  of  Christopher  Colnmbna,  an  ao- 

counl  of,  ill.  814. 
Lombards,  the  extent  of  thdr  trade,  1.  M. 
I^pez,  Juan,  his  rencontre  witli  Coca* 

banamn.  It.  470. 
T>ots  for  Pilgrimages,  drawing  of,  I. 
Luxan,  Juan  de,  his  excursion  ^— ^^^ny  tks 

mountains  of  Oibao,  L  887. 
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M. 

tfacham,  his  dleeovery  of  Msdein,  1.  32 ; 

an  account  of  bis  adventores,  iii.  412. 
Madeira,  au  acoouut  of  the  dlaoovery  of 

the  ialand  of,  iii.  411. 
Magellan,  electrical  lights  seen  dnring  his 

voyage  ou  the  musts  of  ships,  i.  322. 
Maguaua,  domain  of,  an  account  of,  U.  10. 
Mabogany,  canoes  made  of,  i.  426. 
Maize,  cultivated  in  Uaytl,  1.  890. 
Maladies  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hayti,  i  860, 

404. 

Malaga,  siege  and  captnre  of,  i.  06,  08. 

MalUonado,  Don  Alouzo,  appointed  Al- 
gaazil.mayor  In  the  place  of  Roldan,  in 
HUpantola.  ii.  313. 

'  ,  Melchor,  visits  Goaoanagari,  i. 

850 ;  proceeds  along  the  coast,  i.  867, 868. 

Malte-lBrun,  his  copJi'ctnre  relative  to  Co- 
Iambus  coDBidcrcd,  iii.  361. 

Man^^^igln  of,  according  to  the  Haytlens, 

Mangrove  trees,  iii.  77 ;  OJeda  seeks  reftige 
from  the  Indians  in  oi>e,  iii.  77. 

Mauicaotex,  snoceeds  Caouabo,  11.  45; 
oommauds  in  a  battle,  it  48:  is  oon- 
qnered  and  sues  for  peace,  ii.  62 ;  com- 
pelled to  pay  half  a  calaonsh  of  gold 
every  three  months,  11.  63 ;  assembly  of 
the  Caoiqnes  at  his  bouse  to  prefer  com- 
plaints against  Columbus,  Ii.  72. 

Mandeville.  Sir  John,  a  short  account  of 
his  travels,  ill.  308;  held  In  great  au- 
thority by  Columbus,  ill.  800. 

Mangon,  a  province  of  Cuba,  i.  432. 

Map,  Paulo  ToscanellPs,  used  by  Colum- 
bus ou  his  first  voyage,  i.  50. 

Maps,  a  great  improvement  made  in,  1.  42. 

Marble,  masses  of,  found  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  1.  384. 

Marcolini,  his  account  of  Estotiland  and 
Drogeo,  iii.  860. 

Margarita,  island  of,  ii.  184. 

 of  Austria,  her  nuptials  with 

prince  Juan,  il.  08. 

Margarlte,  Pedro,  recommended  to  a  com- 
mand by  Columbus,  1.  867 ;  made  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas, 
i.  388 ;  sends  an  nccount  of  the  conduct 
of  his  colony,  &c.,  1.  403 ;  is  Invested 
with  the  command  of  the  forces,  i.  400 , 
disregards  his  instructions,  i.  411 :  his 
misconduct  dnrina  the  absence  oi  Co- 
lumbus, il.  16-18  *,  IS  censured  by  Diego 
Columbus,  ii.  10 :  forms  a  plan  of  return- 
ing to  Spain,  II.  21 ;  sets  sail,  ii.  22;  his 
aocnsatlons  of  Columbus  at  Madrid, 
fi.  6a 

Ifarque,  Diego,  missed  at  Guadaloupe,  I. 

828 ;  his  return,  1.  880 ;  is  placed  under 

arrest,  ib. 
Maria,  Santa,  discovery  of,  i.  382. 
Marien,  domain,  account  nf,  ii.  16. 
Martin  V.,  Pope,  ooocedes  to  the  crown 

of  Portugal  all  the  lands  It  mi^^t  dis- 

eaver  from  Cape  B^Jador  to  the  Indies, 


Marta,  Santa,  disooTery  of,  f.  480. 

Martin,  San,  island  of,  discovered,  1.  882. 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  account  of  Cuba,  i.  108 ; 
his  descriptloo  of  the  natives  of  His- 
paulola,  i.  211 ;  sent  to  the  soldan  of 
Egypt  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
oouservatlon  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  ii. 
326  i  short  account  of  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, ill.  423 ;  passages  from  his  letters 
relative  to  Columbus,  iii.  424 ;  his  char- 
acter of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  iii.  830. 

Marigalante,  island  of,  disoovery  of,  1. 824. 

Martin,  Alonzo,  the  first  European  on  the 
Pacific,  in  a  vessel,  iii.  173. 

Mateo,  Juan,  a  Haytien  converted  to 
Christianity,  11.  16L 

Mauro,  constructs  a  celebrated  map,  i.  42L 

Maya,  province  of  Yucatan,  natives  of, 
cannibals,  ill.  248. 

Mayol)anox,  Cacique  of  the  Clffuayens,  1. 
260 :  Guarionex  files  to  him  for  refuse, 
11.  106 ;  his  answer  to  the  Adolantaao, 
when  desired  to  give  up  Guarionex,  ii. 
106;  is  deserted  in  his  need,  11.  108; 
compelled  to  fly,  ib. ;  is  seized  with  his 
wife  and  children,  ii.  100. 

Medina  Cell,  duke  of,  entertains  Colum- 
bus, i.  74 ;  application  of  Columbus  to, 
ib. ;  writes  to  the  queen,  i.  76 ;  acooont 
of,  \n.  18. 

 .  Sidonia,  duke  of,  application  of  Co- 
lumbus to,  i.  74 :  plan  rejected,  ib. 
Melons  Introduced  into  Hayti,  I.  402. 
Mendez,  Diego,  his  bold  conduct  at  Ve- 
ragua,  ii.  877,  883 ;  his  reward,  ii.  808 ; 
his  meritorious  conduct  at  Jamaica,  ii. 
406;  his  conversation  with  Columbus, 
11.  408 ;  undertakes  to  go  In  a  canoe  to 
St.  Domingo.  11.  400 ;  departs  with  one 
Spaniard  ana  six  Indians,  11.  410 ;  nar- 
rowly escapes  iieing  murdered  by  the 
Indians  of  tne  coast,  and  returns,  if.  412 ; 
account  of  his  voyage,  ii.  435 ;  sails  for 
Spain,  ii.  460 ;  his  subsequent  history,  11. 
t6.,  and  note. 
Mendoza,  Pedro  Gonzalez  de,— see  Toledo^ 

Archbishop  of. 
Meneses,  Don  Pedro  de,  his  answer  to  the 
bishop  of  Ceuta  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
I    prlety  of  maritime  discoveries,  I.  60. 
Mermaids,  three  supposed,  seen  by  Co- 
I    lumbnn,  i.  247. 

*  MexiatrlUo,  Rodrigo,  commands  the  pol- 
dlerv  at  the  ro:«esacre  of  Xaragun,  il.  404. 

Misa,  Uio  de  la,  so  called  from  mass  per" 
formed  on  its  banks,  i.  462. 

Monls  de  Palestrello,  DoAa  Fellpa,  her 
marrlacre  with  Columbus,  i.  47. 

Monte  Christi,  description  of,  I.  368 ;  Co- 
lumbus founds  the  city  of  Isabella,  1. 86flL 

Montserrnt,  discovery  of,  1.  332. 

Moors,  war  sgnlnst  tbe,  i.  81. 

 ,  none  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  colonies  or  go  on  voyages  of 
disoovery,  11.  810. 

Morales,  Caspar,  expedition  of,  to  the  Pa> 
clflc.  111.  2lf. 

 ,  FranolBOO,  his  erldenoe  relative  to 
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the  dlBOOvery  of  the  coait  of  Paria  by 

Columbus,  iii.  840. 

Kother  of-pearl  found  on  the  coaat  of 
Parla,  il.  128. 

^..uxica,  Adrian  de,  coDsplracy  of,  ii.  2tf: 
meditates  the  death  of  ibe  Admiral  ana 
of  Roldan,  li.  254 ;  is  seized,  ib. ;  and 
flung  headlong  from  the  battlements  of 
Fort  Conception,  ii.  256. 

iu.oya,  marchiouesi  of,  becomes  a  friend 
tu  Columbus,  i.  98 ;  and  recommends  his 
suit  to  the  queen,  ib. ;  also,  109-115. 

Mulatas.  island  of,  discovered,  U.  400. 

Mules,  tne  employment  of.  under  the  sad- 
dle prohibited  in  Spain,  ii.  502. 

Music  of  the  Uaytieus,  i.  397. 

Musicians  sent  to  Ilaytl  to  enliven  the 
spirits  of  the  colony,  ii.  107. 

N. 

i^ames,  exchanging,  an  Indian  league  of 

ft-aternity,  ii.  470. 
Navarrete,  hie  opinion  relative  to  the  island 

first  discovered  by  Columbus,  iil.  368. 
.  avasa,  island  of,  11.  436 :  fountain  uear, 

11.  438. 

_  avidad.  La,  or  the  Nativity,  construction 
of  the  fortress  uf,  i.  237 ;  aisasters  at  the 
fortress,  i.  342-345 ',  abandoued  by  Co- 
lumbus', i.  357. 

.  ecdle  varies  a  whole  point,  it  140 ;  Co- 
lumbus's speculation  in  respect  to,  it 
142. 

Negroes  of  AfVlca  introduced  into  His- 
paniola,  iii.  303 ;  their  first  revolt,  ib. 

Negotiations,  diplomatic,  between  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  discoveries,  i.  304. 

Newfoundland,  assertions  relati\e  to  the 
discovery  of,  by  the  Scandinavians,  III. 
857. 

x^ioholas,  St.,  harbor  of;  1.  206. 

jSicuesa,  Bicgo  de,  rival  of  Oieda  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand,  iil.  62;  cnaracter  of, 

,  111.  63 ;  Gracios  A  Dios  assigned  to  him 
by  Ferdinand,lll.  63:  captures  100  slaves 
and  sends  them  to  Hispaniola  to  be  sold 
Hi  64 ;  feud  with  Ojedn,  ili.  64 ;  evades 
the  offer  of  Ojeda  to  settle  by  combat, 
til.  64 ;  harassed  by  duns,  Iil.  68:  arrested, 
ilL  69 ;  relieved  by  a  stranger,  iil.  69 ;  ar- 
rives at  coast  of  Carthasenn,  Iii.  76 ;  re- 
ooneiled  with  Oieda,  ill.  79:  destroys 
Carthagena,  iii.  79;  sails  for  tne  Gulf  of 
ITraba,  ill.  81 :  arrives  off  the  coast  of 
Veragna,  iil,  102 :  vespel  grounded,  111. 
108 ;  hardships  of  crew,  Iii.  104 ;  page 
killed  by  an  Indian,  ill.  104  ;  on  a  deso- 
late  island,  iii.  109  ;  causes  Olano  to  be 
seized,  iil.  110 ;  800 of  his  armament  who 
left  with  him  on  the  expedition  have 
perished,  ill.  110;  suflVrit  ge  of  his  men 
on  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  111.  Ill ; 
rcaohea  Puerto  Bello— takes  possession 
of  Puerto  de  Bastlrolentos,  Iii.  118 ;  sent 
for  to  trovern  Darlen,  iii.  181 ;  his  threats, 
liL  181 ;  sUyet  sold  by,  Ui.  182 ;  appeara 


off  Darien,  liL  134 ;  threatened  with  viou 
lence  if  he  should  land,  Iii.  134 ;  laads. 
iii.  134;  aets  sail  for  Hispaniola,  aod 
never  heard  of  after,  ilL  196 ;  appointed 
governor  of  Qolden  Castile,  iiU  801. 

NUK>,  Pedro  Alonzo,  saiU  for  HayO,  tL  90; 
arrives  at  Cadiz  f^m  Hispaniola,  with 
a  number  of  Indian  prisoners,  iL  96 ;  ex- 
pedition of,  Iii.  34  ;  lands  at  the  Golf  of 
Paria,  iii.  85 :  fights  with  the  Cariba, 
iii.  85  ;  visits  Margarita,  ill.  86 ;  returns 
to  Spain,  iii.  88 ;  imprisoned,  iii.  S8. 

Nombre  de  Dios,  iii.  118. 

Ng^  Juan  de,  his  escape  by  diving,  iL 

Nu&ez,  Vasco,  remains  at  the  Isthmus^hi 
112  ;  character  of,  IIL  114  ;  advice  to  En- 
ciso,  iiL  126 ;  takes  part  lu  the  faction  at 
Darien,  ill.  127:  Nicueeais  threatened 
with  violence  If  he  should  land,  Ui.  134  ; 
Interposes  between  the  people  and  Nic- 
uesa,  iii.  184;  visits  the  Caciane  Carets, 
his  humanity  yields  to  the  addreeeof  the 
Indians,  iii.  143 :  marries  the  daughter 
of  Careta,  iii.  144 ;  invades  the  territo- 
ries of  Poi  ca.  iiU  144  ;  receives  ^o'd 
from  the  Cacique  Comargre,  iiL  146; 
seLds  Yaldlvia  to  Hispaniola  for  prori- 
siocs,  ill.  149 ;  expedition  at  to  the  goid> 
en  temple  of  DoCayba,  ili.  149 :  returns 
to  Uraba,  iii.  152 ;  to  Darien,  iii.  IM ; 
discovers  the  plot  of  Zamaco,  iiL  15<; 
surprises  the  Indians,  ill.  157 ;  Csctiia 
directed  against,  iii.  160  ;  his  condocl, 
iii.  161 ;  Is  recalled,  iii.  161 ;  made  Cap- 
tain General  of  the  colony,  iii.  162 ;  r». 
ceives  unfavorable  news  from  Spain,  iiL 
162:  account  of  his  expedition  to  the 
Pacific,  iii.  164 ;  bis  cruelty  to  the  Ith 
dlaos,  iii.  167  ;  discovers  the  Pacific,  iiL 
160 :  erecU  a  cross,  iii.  171 ;  takes  m 
eesnon.  ili.  175 ;  adventures  ou  the  tw- 
dera,  Iil.  177  8 ;  ventures  out  lo  casoes 
iii.  177 ;  difficulties  occur,  iii.  179:  finds 
abundance  of  pearls,  Iii.  179 ;  soflerii^ 
of.  iU.  187  :  gold  brought  to  him  lust«^ 
of  provisions,  iii.  187 ;  stntagem  of, 
against  Tubauama,  iil.  189 :  the  Cariooe 
refuses  to  discover  the  mines.  iiL  Iw; 
searches  the  rivers  for  gold,  itL  189 ;  is 
taken  sick,  ili.  190 ;  his  charart.  r,  St. 
192 :  writes  letters  to  the  king,  ili,  1« ; 
soiios  a  measet  ger  to  Spain  to  d<f.  ad 
him.  iU.  193;  finds  an  advocate  im  Zs. 
muolo".  Hi.  193 ;  is  superseded  by  DavTA, 
ili.  198  ;  ordered  to  be  deposed,  il'.  ; 
the  news  of  his  discoveries  received  ia 
England,  iiL  189  :  considered  a  wortiy 
snocessor  of  Columbus,  iii.  199  ;ju4:cisl 
inquiry  ooncemlng,  ill.  208 ;  Bec<Hid  ex- 
pedition to  Doboyba.  iii.  210 ;  made  A<^ 
elantado  of  the  South  8ea  and  gwtTDOC 
of  Panama  ard  Coyba,  Iii.  214  :  is  im- 
prisoned, iil.  217  ;  oHkred  the  daugbtsr 
of  Davila  in  marriafe,  ill.  228:  traa* 
ports  ships  across  the  lathmna,  UL  fit; 
Srulseof,on  tha  PiMslflc  m.  « ; 
whalai  in  great  nnmben,  UL  S2 ;  Imm 
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on  the  ooast,  iii.  282 ;  heart  that  Bora  ii 
to  supersede  Pedraria8,Ui.  233;  his  action, 
ill.  383 ;  difficulty  between,  and  Pedra- 
rias  Davila  renewed,  lU.  236  •  prophecy 
of  an  antrologer  conoerning,  iii.  2^  ;  re- 
turns to  Aola.  iii.  238 ;  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned by  Davila,  iii.  230 ;  hypocrisy 
of  Davila,  lli.  239  ;  reply  of  Nuftez,  iii. 
240-2;  verdict  against— condemned  to 
be  executed,  iii.  241 ;  is  executed  with 
three  of  his  officers,  lli.  244;  property 
eonflaoated,  and  his  head  placed  on  a 
pole,  ilL  245 ;  reflection!,  Ut.  246. 

O. 

Ocampo,  associate  of  OJeda,  ill.  M. 
Ocean,  line  of  demarkation  of  the,  between 

Spain  and  PortUj^),  1. 317. 
Oderigo,  documents  In  the  possession  of 

the  family  of,  relative  to  Columbus,  ii. 

327. 

Ojeda,  Don  Alonzo  do,  account  of,  ill.  18  ; 
goes  in  search  of  Diego  Marque,  at 
Guadaloupe,  i.  324;  his  expedition  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Hispanlola,  1. 
863 ;  sallies  from  Inbella,  I.  412 ;  char- 
acter of,  i.  412 ;  his  conduct  in  respect 
to  some  Haytien  thieves,  i.  412 ;  charac- 
ter of,  IL  25 ;  is  besieged  by  Caonabo,  ii. 
26;  anecdote  of,  ii.  26;  undertakes  to 
seize  Caonabo,  and  deliver  him  alive 
into  the  handsof  ColnmbuK,ii.38 ;  vis- 
its him,  ii.  33;  offers  him  the  bell  of 
Isabella,  ii.  34;  his  stratagem  to  take 
him  off,  ii.  35 ;  conquers  in  an  engngo- 
ment  with  a  brother  of  Caonabo,  ii.  89  ; 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Vega. 
11.  49^1 ;  arrives  at  the  western  part  of 
Hi«panioIa  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ii. 
237  ;  cause  of  his  voyage.  11.  240;  mn 
mancBUvres  with  Koldan,  ii.  246  ;  leaves 
the  Island  with  a  threat,  ii.  247  ;  returns 
to  Spain  v^th  a  drove  of  slaves,  ii.  243  ; 
conceives  projects  of  a  voyage,  iU.  20 ; 
obtainB  permiMion  to  make  the  voynge, 
ill.  21 :  assisted  by  the  merchants  of  Se- 
ville, ill.  21 ;  discovers  Surinam,  iii.  23 : 
lands  at  Maracapana,ill.26;  sails  agaiirtt 
the  cannibals,  ill.  26;  battle  with  the 
Carl  be,  iii.  26;  discovers  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela,  ill.  28 ;  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians.  ill.  29;  at  Maracaibo,  ill.  80; 
abandons  his  voyage  and  sails  for  His- 
paniola,  ill.  32;  is  obliged  to  leave  bv 
Columbus,  ill.  33 ;  returns  to  Spain,  iii. 
83 ;  second  voyage  of.  111.  62 ;  made  gov- 
ernor of  Ooqulbacoa,  lit  62 ;  instructions 
to,  relative  to  the  Eoglisb,  iii.  63 ;  for- 
ages  upon  the  nativeii,  ui.  64 ;  a  plan  laid 
to  entrap  him,  ill.  67  ;  attempts  an  es- 
cape, iii.  68;  verdict  concerning  strong- 
box given  against,  iii.  68 ;  acquitted,  lit. 
06 ;  makes  another  voyage  to  Coqtiiba- 
coa,  iU.  00 ;  chosen  bv  Ferdinand  to  ea- 
tabuih  colonies  in  Veragua,  ill.  61 ;  of- 
fered aoslBtanoe  by  Cota,  Ul.  61 :  Nl- 
ottoM  baooaaea  ms  rival— >FerdlxiAnd 
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favors  both.  Hi.  63 ;  New  Andalusia  aa- 

signed  to  him,  Hi.  68 ;  feud  with  Nicu- 
esa,  ill.  68;  proposes  to  settle  the  dis> 

{)ute  by  combat,  iii.  66  ;  Cosa  interpo«e«, 
ii.  66  ;  exploits  of,  on  the  coast  or  Car- 
tbagena,  iii.  70  ;  attacks  the  natives,  iii. 
73  ;  cabins  of,  set  on  fire  by  his  order, 
ill.  74  ;  valor  of,  iii.  76 ;  escape  of,  iii.  77; 
reconciled  with  Nicuesa,  til.  79;  San 
Sebastinn  settled  by,  iii.  81:  natives  of, 
iii.  81 ;  supoosed  by  the  Indians  tu  have 
acbarniea  life,  III.  83;  severely  wound- 
ed,  iii.  83 ;  his  remedy,  iii.  84 ;  supersti' 
tlon  of,  ill.  86  ;  put  in  irons  by  Talavera, 
iii.  90  ;  march  of,  through  Cuba,  ill.  92  ; 
vow  of— performs  his  vow,  iii.  94  :  peril- 
ous voyage  in  a  canoe,  ill.  97 ;  arrives  at 
Jamaica,  iii.  97 ;  entertains  fears  of  £n- 
ciso's  safety,  iii.  99;  waylaid,  iii.  100; 
defends  himself  against  a  number,  ill. 
100  ;  turns  monk  and  dies,  111.  100 ;  cnar- 
acterof,  iii.  101 ;  appointed  governor  of 
New  Andalusia,  ill.  801  ;  falls  in  his  un- 
dertaking to  colonize  that  countrv,  ill. 
301 ;  his  evidence  relative  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  ooast  of  Faria  by  Columbus, 
iii.  841 ;  manifesto  of,  ill.  468. 
OJeda,  Padre  Alonzo  de,  ill.  19. 
Olano,  Lope  de,  commands  one  of  the 
squadrons  of  Nlcuesa,  iii.  102 ;  fears  en* 
tcrtained  of  h^s  safety,  ill.  102 ;  conduct 
of.  iii.  108 ;  Nlcuesa  causes  him  to  be 
seized,  Hi.  110 ;  his  advice  to  the  colo* 
nists,  iii.  131. 
Oro,  Rio  Del,  or  Santiago,  discovered,  U 
246. 

Otto,  Mons.,  remarks  on  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Franklin  relative  to  Martin  Behem,  lli. 
356. 

O  vando,  Don  Nicholas  de,  chosen  to  super- 
sede Bobadllla.  ii.  303  :  character  or,  11. 
803 ;  great  privikged  granted  to,  ii.  804 ; 
his  fleet,  ii.  318  ;  allowed  to  wear  silk, 

Srcclous  stones,  ^c,  ii.  813;  sails,  ii. 
14  ;  reaches  St.  Domingo  and  asuumes 
the  government,  11.  832:  refuses  to  let 
Columbus  take  shelter,  ii.  334  ;  his  mvs- 
terious  conduct  to  Cfolnmbus  in  nls 
distress  at  Jamaica,  11.  441 ;  an  account 
of  his  administration  and  oppression,  ii. 
451 :  sufferings  of  the  natives  under  the 
civil  policy  of,  ii.  451 ;  view  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  of,  ii.  456 :  visits  Ana- 
caonsi,  ii.  461 ;  takes  It  into  his  head  that 
she  intends  to  massacre  him  and  all  his 
attendants,  ii.  462 :  seizes  Anacaona  and 
.  bums  all  tbo  Caciques,  ii.  464 ;  massa- 
cres the  ]>opulace,  ii.  464;  and  causes 
Anacaona  to  be  ignominiously  hanged,  it. 
465 ;  his  further  atrocious  conduct  to  the 
unfortunate  Indians,  ii.  465  ;  founds 
Santa  Maria  in  commemoration  of  his 
atrocities,  ii.  467 ;  wages  war  against  the 
natives  or  Hlguey,  ii.  468  ;  causes  many 
of  them  to  be  slaughtered,  and  their 
chieftains  to  be  burned,  11.  469  ;  hangs  a 
fSsmale  Caoique  of  distinction,  il.  470; 
oauMB  000  XiUUmw  of  Ssona  to  be  im- 
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prisoned  In  one  dwelling  aod  put  to  tlie 
•word.  li.  470  *  reoelvefl  Colambiu  on  hit 
arrival  it  Bt.  Domingo  with  an  hypocri- 
tical joliteoess,  ii.  486 ;  ia  snperaeded  by 
Don  Diego  Culumbua,  bnt  permitted  to 
retain  poMessioa  of  all  his  property,  iii. 
07. 

Oviedo,  Qonzalo  Fernandez  de,  a  abort 
acconnt  of  his  life  and  writings,  lit  4S8. 

Oysters,  in  the  Galf  of  Paria,  round  the 
roots  of  the  Mangrove  trees,  ii.  128-130. 

Ozeoia,  river  of,  and  the  country  through 
whieh  it  flows,  U.  161. 

Paciflo  Ocean,  discovery  of  by  Nufiez,  UL 
160. 

Pasona,  Florida,  discovered,  iii.  281. 
Palos.  the  port,  whence  Columbus  sailed 

on  nis  first  expedition,  L  128 ;  present 

sUte  of,  i.  270 ;  visit  to,  UL  464. 
Palms,  Cape  of,  discovered,  1. 188. 
Pane,  Roman,  labors  to  convert  the  Hay- 

tietis,  iL  161. 
Paradise,  observations  on  the  situation  of 

the  terrestrial,  iii.  488 :  of  the  Haytlens, 

i.  806. 

Paria,  Onlf  of,  Columbus's  voyage  through 
.the,  ii.  124  *,  desoriptioo  of  the  coast  of^ 

ii.  110 ;  manners  or  the  natives,  ii.  121 ; 
current  of  the  sea.  ii.  143. 

Parrots,  first  seen  in  the  western  hentl- 
sphero,  i.  168 ;  large  fiights  of,  seen,  i. 
170:  found  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  ii. 
120. 

Partition,  papal  bull  of,  1.  206 ;  line  of  re- 
moved, 1.  817. 

Passamonte,  Miflrnel,  becomes  an  enemy 
to  Don  Diego  Cohimbns,  liL  200. 

Pearls,  the  Gulf  of,  il.  181. 

—  of  Cubagua,  ii.  120, 186. 

*  ,  abundance  of  on  tlie  coast  of  the 
Paciflo,  iii.  170 ;  paddles  of  a  canoe  in- 
laid with.  iii.  181 ;  pearl  islands,  Iii.  218 ; 
tribnto  of,  ill.  210 ;  of  great  value  found, 

iii.  218 ;  a  Cacique's  remark  about,  ill. 
218. 

Pedrarias,  see  "  DavUa.** 
PeUcans,  Ui.  281. 
Pepper,  Agi,  i  262. 

Perez,  Alunzo,  discovers  land  in  Colum- 
bus's third  voyage,  ii.  118;  joins  the 
faction  at  Darfen,  iii.  160;  thrown  into 
prison,  iiL  160 ;  liberated,  iii.  160 ;  again 
assumes  command  of -the  faction,  ill. 
160. 

■  Juan,  sent  by  Ponce  on  discoveries, 
ill.  282  ;  returns  to  Porto  Rico,  Hi.  282  ; 
finds  Blmini,  iii.  282 ;  see  note,  UI.  283. 

•—  Fray  Juan,  prior  of  the  convent  of 
La  Rabtda.  entertains  Columbus  on  his 
first  entry  into  Spain,  i.  106 ;  gives  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  queen's 
confessor,  and  educates  hia  son,  1. 107  ; 
reception  of  Columbus,  i.  106  :  writes  to 

2ueen  Isabella.  1. 106;  Invitea  to  court, 
100 ;  pleads  the  oanse  of  Columbus,  1. 


I  100;  receives  a  visit  tnm  CotaibM 
I    after  his  success,  L  123. 

Philip,  king  of  Castile,  listens  to  tbers- 
:    quest  of  Columbus,  and  promises  a  pros* 
perous  termination  to  his  suit,  iL  600. 
Pigeons,  wood,  vast  numbers  seen  oo  ths 
I    south  side  of  Cuba,  i.  441. 
Pilgrimagee,  lots  for,  drawing  of,  i.  266. 
Pilot,  obeervadons  on  the  rumor  of  a  pUeC 
having  died  in  the  house  of  Columbwi 
ill.  843. 

Pine-apple  first  met  with,  L  326. 
Pines,  island  of,  discovered  by  Oolombvi, 
i.  446. 

Pinos,  IsIa  de,  discovery  of,  IL  SSO. 

Pints,  desertion  of,  i.  201. 

Pinzons,  family  of,  they  enaMe  Oolumbas 
to  oflbr  to  heMT  one*e(ghth  of  the  chart* 
of  the  expedition,  and  to  add  a  third 
ship  to  the  armament,  1. 118  ;  their  ac- 
tivity aod  Interest  in  the  voyage,  i.  136; 
furnish  Columbus  with  money  to  defray 
the  eighth  share  of  the  expeoae,  iL  1S6; 
account  of  their  family,  L  270,  note. 

Pinzon,  Martin  Alonzo,  oflters  to  bear  tbs 
expenses  of  Columbus  in  a  renewed  ap- 
plication to  the  court,  L 107 ;  bis  opinioa 
relative  to  the  nearness  of  land,  L  164 ; 
b^nslo  lose  confidence  in  the  conns 
they  are  pursuing,  i.  166 :  crediting  tbs 
accounts  of  the  Indians  in  re«i>ect  to  a 
very  rich  island,  deserts  aod  goes  la 
search  of  it,  1.  202;  Colambns  mssCs 
him,  L  244 ;  his  apology,  1.  244  ;  aoeoact 
of  his  proceedings.  L  246  ;  hU  dopUeity 
becomes  more  evident,  L  946 ;  his  anivsl 
at  Palos,  L  277  ;  efl'ectof  histreacbefoos 
conduct,  1.  277 ;  his  death,  1.  SIS ;  re* 
flections  on,  1.  278 ;  observatlooa  relative 
to  the  sunposed  idea  of  Colnmbos  owing 
to  him  the  success  of  his  great  enter" 
priseMil.  846-6;  his eharaeter,  iii. Ml 

,  Vicente  Yanes,  obtaina  a  lloenss 
for  voyages  of  discovery,  iL  83 :  eaOs  oa 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  U.  206  ;  dlsoorert 
the  Brazils,  il.  200 :  discovere  the  river 
of  Amazons,  il.  SW.  ill.  43 :  is  allowed, 
as  a  reward,  to  ocrioniae  and  goren  ths 
lands  which  he  had  discovered,  il.  390 ; 
armament  of,  ill.  40 ;  sails,  Iii.  40 ;  eoa- 
bat  with  the  Indians,  iiL  43 ;  k>see  two 
ships  in  a  hurricane,  iiL  44  ;  returns  to 
Spain,  iiL  44 ;  ships  seised  by  hiscredB' 
ors,  Ui.  46. 

Pizarro  Frandsea,  sails  for  Carthafeea. 

ill.  70 :  account  of,  UL  70 ;  llentenaot  of 
the  col(»y  of  Ban  Sebastiar,  UL  88 ;  ar> 
rives  at  Carihagena,  UL  110 ;  aent  to  tbs 
province  of  Cayba  for  gold,  iiL  141 ;  Is 
attacked     the  Indians,  UL  141. 

Planisphere  of  Martin  Behem.  \.  U4. 

Pliny,  his  notice  of  electrical  llghta  oo  ths 
masts  of  ships,  1.  823. 

Poetiy  of  the  Haytiens,  L  806. 

Polo,  If  ioholaa  and  Matteo,  an  aceoot  of 
their  travels  into  the  east,  UL  334 :  their 
flrtt  Journey,  UL  384 ;  return,  UL  366; 
their  ■eoond  journey,  Ui.  m  •  thslrie^ 
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tarn,  ill.  880 ;  InTlte  ih«ir  relativM  to  a 

splendid  banqtiet,  ill.  891. 
Poio,  Marco,  influence  of  hie  travels npou 
the  mind  of  Columbus,  1.  60,  ilL  884 
short  account  of  bis  travels,  iii.  384  ; 
his  return,  iii.  386  ;  commands  a  galley 
at  the  battle  of  Cuzzola,  iii.  391 ;  is  taken 
prieoner  and  sent  in  chains  to  Geuoa, 
liL  301 ;  writes  an  account  of  his  travels, 
iii.  301 ;  is  liberated  and  returns  to 
T'enice,  iii.  802 :  an  account  of  his  work, 
f  ii.  803. 

Fonca,  Cacique  of,  his  territories  and  vil- 
lages ravaged  and  sacked  by  Nufics,  iii. 
144. 

Ponce,  Juan  de  Leon,  sent  by  Ovando  to 
Higney,  iii.  262  ;  accompanies  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage,  iii.  262  :  expedi- 
tion to  Boriquen,  ill.  262  ;  gold  at,  lit 
264  ;  aspires  to  the  government  of  Porto 
Kioo  or  Boriquen,  ill.  264 ;  appointed 

remor  of  Porto  Rico  by  Ferdinand, 
266 ;  sends  Ceron  and  Diaz  prisoners 
to  Spain,  iii.  266 :  appoints  Botomayer 
Ilia  lieutenant,  who  soon  resigns,  lU. 
207 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Indians,  ill. 
287  :  fttratagems  of  against  the  Indians, 
iii.  278 ;  sagacity  of  his  dog,  iii.  274  ;  at- 
tacks the  Cacique  Agueybuna,  Iii.  275 ; 
receives  a  letter  from  the  king,  iii.  276  ; 
Bubducs  the  island,  ill  277 ;  resigns,  iii. 
S77  ;  expedition  of  in  search  of  the  foun- 
tain in  Bimint.  the  waters  of  which  were 
maid  to  be  rejuvenating ;  sails  f^om  St. 
Germain,  iii.  280;  discovers  Turtle 
Island,  ill.  281  *,  discovers  La  Vieja,  or 
Old  Woman*s  group,  ill.  282  ;  returns  to 
Porto  Rico,  iii.  282 ;  returns  to  Spain, 
iii.  288;  made  Adelantado  of  Florida, 
lit  284;  ordered  by  the  king  to  take 
oommaiid  of  the  expedition  against  the 
Caribs,  iii.  284 :  arrival  at  Ouadaloupe, 
ill  285 ;  death  of,  iii.  286 ;  epiUph,  iii.  287. 
Ponora,  Cacique,  a  hideous  deformity,  iii. 
186  ;  torn  to  pieces  by  bloodhounds,  ilL 
186. 

Porras,  Francisco  de,  engages  in  amntinv 
At  Jamaica,  ii.  415 ;  they  embark  with 
inoei  of  Coiumbus^s  crew  in  ten  Indian 
canoes,  ii.  421 ;  are  driven  back,  ii.  422 ; 
and  with  their  companions  rove  al>out 
the  island,  ii.  423;  rcftiHes  an  offer  of 
pardon,  ii.  444 :  attacks  the  Admiral  and 
Adelantado,  ii^.  446 ;  taken  prisoner,  ii. 
446  ;  is  set  at  liberty  by  Ovando,  ii.  486 ; 
and  sent  to  Spnin  to  be  examined  by  the 
Indian  board,  li.  486. 

Porto  Rico,  or  Boriquen,  diwovery  of,  i. 
334,  Iii.  261 :  beauty  of,  lil.  261 ;  natives 
on  iii.  284 ;  gold  at,  iii.  264 ;  wonderful 
river  in,  ill.  278. 

Portugal  and  Spain,  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions between  the  courts  of,  with  respect 
to  the  now  discoverie*,  I.  304. 

Potato  in  Hayti,  i.  390. 

Prado,  prior  of,— see  Talavera. 

Pr«Bter*John,  an  imaginary  Christian 
klDg,  L  65 ;  aoooant  of,  lit.  882. 


Priests  of  the  Haytlens.  i.  891. 

Ptolemy,  difficulty  at  the  council  of  Sala> 
manca  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  Colum- 
bus with  that  of,  1.  94. 

Puerto  de  Bastimeuto,  harbor  of,  li.  860. 

  Bello,  discovery  of  by  Columbuf, 

ii.869. 

 Santo,  Columbiu't  description  of, 

L  202. 


Queen's  Gardens,  Columbus's  arrival  at, 
in  hid  third  voyage,  ii.  888  ;  archipelago 
of,  discovered,  i.  228. 

Question,  the  territorial,  how  settled,  i. 
816. 

Quibian,  Cacique  of  Vcragua,  interview 
with  Bartholomew  Columbus,  ii.  871 ; 
second  interview,  ii.  372 ;  determibes  on 
preventii  gthe  Spaniards  from  obtainii  g 
a  settlement  in  his  territories,  ii.  872 ; 
coiisnires  to  burn  their  houses  and  mur- 
der them,  li.  878  ;  is  seized  by  the  Ade- 
lantado with  his  wives  and  children,  ii. 
881 ;  escapes  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  il.  888-386 ;  atUcks  the  Span- 
iards and  is  defeated,  ii.  887. 

Qulnsai,  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  iii.  896. 

Quintanilla,  Alonzo  de,  receives  Colum- 
bus into  his  house,  i.  8L 

R. 

Rablda,  La,  convent  of,  Columbus  Is  en- 
tertained at,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Spain, 

i.  106  ;  preeei.t  state,  i.  279. 
Reeds,  river  of,  i.  381. 

,  immenee,  seen  on  the  Mosquito 
coast,  ii.  841. 
Reinier,  king  of  Naples,  Columbus  en- 
gages in  his  service,  i.  27. 
Religiun  of  the  natives  of  Hayti,  i.  89a 
RepariimieutoB,  origin  of,  ii.  231 ;  opposi- 
tion of  Don  Diego  Columbus  to  the,  lil. 
800. 

Requelme,  Pedro,  makes  his  house  the 
headquarters  of  the  rebels  at  Hiepanlola, 

ii.  211:  made  Alcalde  by  Roldan,  ii. 
233  ;  joins  in  a  coi.spiracy  with  Adrian 
de  Moxica,  ii.  249  ;  Is  taken.  U.  265. 

Rewards  and  punisnmcnts,  ideas  of  the 
Haytions  in  respect  to,  i.  896. 

Rio  Verde,  or  the  green  river,  1.  382. 

Road,  the  first  constructed  by  Euroi  eans 
in  the  New  Worid,  i.  377. 

Rodriguez,  Sebastian,  takes  a  letter  fh^m 
the  prior  Perez  to  the  qneon,  1. 107. 

Roldan,  Francisco,  hlstoTT  and  character 
of,  ii.  174  ;  an  account  of  his  conspiracy, 
ii.  174  ;  takes  possession  of  Xaragun,  ii. 
206  ;  his  conduct  in  respect  to  the  ships 
sent  forward  by  Columbus,  ii.  206 ; 
promises  to  repair  to  St.  Domingo  on 
the  arrival  of  Columbus,  ii.  209;  his  in- 
terview with  Ballester,  II.  212;  rejects 
an  ofl^er  of  pardon,  11.  212 ;  demands  his 
aMhiui^  U.  220 ;  his  interview  with 
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Carsvi^,  dec,  iL  222;  determlneB  on 
goinff  to  tho  Admiral,  il.  226 ;  oorrea- 
pondence  with  the  Admiral,  ii.  224;  seDde 
propoeitioDs  Carnal,  ii.  225  ;  which 
are  accepted,  ii.  226  ;  circumatancea  pre- 
sent their  being  acted  npon,  li.  228; 
makes  a  second  arrangemuut  with  the 
admiral,  ii.  227  ;  is  permitted  to  resome 
his  office  of  Alcalde-mayor,  ii.  227  ;  re- 
ceives a  grant  of  lauds,  11.  232 ;  visits  his 
lands,  ii.  233 ;  assames  new  authority, 
IL  288  ;  is  sent  to  meet  Aloozo  de  Ojedia, 
ii.  237;  his  manoBUvres  with  him,  iL 
243-248  ;  his  riralship  with  Ouevara,  11. 
250 ;  seizes  him  in  the  dwelling  of  Ana- 
caona,  ii.  252 :  treated  with  cunfldoDce 
by  Bobadilla,  ii.  284 ;  his  conduct  investi- 
gated by  Ovando,  iL  832  ;  sails  for  Spain 
and  Is  lost  in  a  violent  hurricane,  ii.  837. 
Roman,  Friar,  his  account  of  the  natives 
of  Bispanlola,  L  890. 


Babellicus,  his  account  of  the  capture  of 

the  VeueUa;)  galleys,  ill.  828. 

Saint  MIcliael,  bay  of,  discovered,  Ul.  174. 

Salamanca,  the  learned  assemble  at.  to 
consider  the  proposition  of  Columous. 
i.  86;  pronounce  the  plan  to  be  vain  and 
impossible,  1.  103. 

Salcedo,  Diego  de,  arrives  at  Jamaica 
with  succors  fh)m  Ovando,  IL  484. 

Salvador,  St.,  discovery  of,  L  164 ;  awe 
and  surprise  of  the  nati\*es  on  flrst  be- 
holding the  ships  of  Columbus,  1. 166 : 
description  of  them,  i.  166 ;  gold  first 
discovered  in  this  island,  L  169. 

Samana.  Gulf  of,  discovered,  1.  26L 

San  Rafael,  discovery  of.  i.  460. 

San  Sebastian,  settled  by  Ojeda,  ill.  81 ; 
conduct  of  the  natives  at,  ill.  81 ;  am- 
buscade of  the  Indians,  iiL  81 ;  tigers, 
panthers,  and  large  venomous  serpents 
round  at.  lit.  81 ;  arrival  of  Talavera  at, 
ill.  84 ;  faction  in  fhe  colony,  ill.  88 ; 
Pizarro  first  lieutenant  of,  iii.  88. 

Sanchez,  Juan,  Ukes  charge  of  Qulbian, 
li.  382 :  wiio  escapes,  U.  388  ;  kiUed  in 
battle  by  the  Adelantado,  iii.  417. 

Sande,  Don  Ruy  de,  his  mission  to  tho 
Spanish  court,  I.  804. 

SanU  Maru.  island  of,  discovered,  i.  4Sa 

Santa,  La  Isla.  discovery  of,  11.  120. 

Santa  Cruz,  island  of,  discovery  of,  I.  882. 

Santa  Gloria  (St.  Ann's  Bay),  discovered 
by  Columbus,  i.  422. 

Santa  Maria,  seat  of  government  estab- 
lished at,  Iii.  126 ;  faction  at,  iiL  127. 

Santiago.  See  Jamaica ;  letter  of  Hene- 
ken,  i.  879. 

 ,  river  of,  discovered,  L  246. 

Saometa.  discovery  of,  L  177. 

Saona,  island  of,  discovered,  1.  469 :  diifer- 
once of  lo.igltude  between,  and  Cadiz,  L 

Seandinavians,  an  easay  relative  to  the 
voyages  of,  411.  866-  , 


Bchedel,  remarks  on  an  interpolattoB  it 

his  chronicle,  ilL  864. 
Sea  wolves,  kUled,  iii.  281 
Seneca,  his  notice  of  ek^ctrleal  Ugiits  em 

the  masts  of  ships,  L  323. 
Serafln  Pointy  i.  486. 

Sharks,  a  multitude  of,  seen  on  tiie  oosst 
of  Veraffua,  li.  430 ;  curious  method  ot 
taking  uiem,  L  867 ;  snperatltion  coo- 
cerning,  li.  367. 

Ships,  observations  relatl\e  to  the  slzs  of 
those  employed  by  Coltmibus,  itL  864. 

  transported  in  ptec«s  aotMs  the 

mountains  at  the  Isthmus,  iiL  S80L 

Slaves,  five  hundred  are  eent  to  Spain,  tt. 
43 :  three  hundred  aent  by  Bartliotoinsfv 
Columbus,  iL  161 ;  arrival  In  Spain,  B. 
66 ;  queen  Isabella  interest*  b«re^  la 
their  favor,  ii.  66 ;  orders  them  to  be 
sent  back  to  Ilayti,  ii.  67  :  negroes  first 
introduced  to  tne  Kew  Workl,  ii.  SU; 
revolt  of,  ill.  903 ;  Hispaniola  the  first 
island  to  ezliibit  an  awful  retrlbntioiii, 
iii.  803 ;  regulations  In  respect  to,  UL 
304. 

Slaves,  one  hundred  eaptorcd  and  9vA  to 

Hispaniola,  IiL  64. 
Solomon,  the  gold  used  In  the  mplac^ 

Ii.  79. 

Soria,  Juan  de,  his  inaolenoe  to  CohnnVoi, 

L8i4. 

Sosa,  sent  to  supersede  Pedrariaa  DavQa, 

iii.  288  ;  dies  in  the  harbor,  iii.  336. 

Sotomayor,  Christoval  de,  amvea  fhMi 
Spain  at  Porto  Rico,  UL  206 ;  boUds  a 
fortress,  ib. ;  Columbus  reftasca  to  pat 
him  in  possession,  appoints  Ceron  ao4 
Diaz  lieutenants.  0>.;  a  oooaplrBn 
formed  against  him  by  the  native*,  ii£ 
209 ;  revealed  to  him  by  an  Indian  pr1a> 
cess.  Hi.  270 :  he  reftises  to  believe  it,  it 
attacked  in  the  forest  and  killed,  iii.  tO, 

 ,  village  of,  destroyed.  111.  272. 

Soul,  ideas  of  tho  Havtlcna  in  respect  t» 
the,  1. 896 ;  the  after  state  of,  believed  Vf 
the  natives  of  Cuba,  i.  46a 

Spain  and  Portugal,  diptoomtie  _ 
ti<Mis  between  the  conru  of,  with  i 
to  the  new  disooveries,  L  804. 

Spotorno,  Gio,  nublishes  doonnaenta  rs^ 
tive  to  ColumDua,  11.  827. 

Sugar-cane  introduced  Into  Hayti,  L  Ml 

Sun,  supposed  to  be  worshipped  by 
Indians,  Iii.  186. 

Superstition  of  St.  Elmo  Ilabta,  f .  SIX. 

Swallow,  a.  enoiroles  the  smpa  of  ( 
bus,  L  32i 


Talavera,  Fernando  de,  prior  of  Pr«do  aad 
confessor  to  queen  Isabella,  L  MO;  e»> 
teems  Columbus's  plan  irapoasfb^et.  L 
108;  he  is  desired  by  the  king  to 
ble  men  of  science  to  eooslder  the  asti- 
ter,  i6. ;  reporis  to  the  king  that  tha 
council  had  proooonoed  the  plea  vaia 
and  impossible,  ih. ;  takaa  a  is  r  msjt 
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from  the  king,  i.  104 ;  dltgnMed  at  the 
high  temu  i misted  on  by  Colombot,  i. 
112. 

Talavero,  Beruardino.  pirate*  the  ship  of 
»  Genoese,  lil.  86 ;  character  of  his  crew, 
id. ;  arrives  at  San  Sebastian  in  time  to 
save  the  ct^ony,  ib. :  returns  to  His- 
lola,  iii.  89:  puts  OJeda  in  irons,  iii. 
is  hanged  oy  the  order  of  Don  Diego 
Colombus,  ill.  99. 
Taxnmr,  Cacique  of  Yucatan,  iii.  248 ;  his 
treatment  of  the  Spaniards,  Ui.  240-251 ; 
Teasels  appear  olT  the  coast,  ib. 
Teneriffe,  fears  of  the  crew  at  beholding 
^Mount,  i.  m. 

Territory,  question  of,  how  settled,  i.  818. 

Thomas,  St..  fortress  of,  erected,  i.  884  ; 
■ee  nc^,  ib.  i  conduct  of  the  colonists 
there,  1.  408 ;  atUcks  of,  11.  26. 

Tigers  and  panthers  at  San  Sebastian, 
ill.  81. 

Tobacco,  first  aeen  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 

Tobago,  discovery  of,  11. 134. 

Toledo,  archbishop  of,  his  character,  i.  83 ; 
gives  C<dnmbus  an  attentive  hearing. 
ib. ;  and  procures  him  an  audience  of 
the  king,!.  84- 

Toledo,  Dolka  Maria  de,  Don  Diego  Colum- 
bus becomes  enamored  of,  ill.  297 ;  their 
marriage,  ib. :  and  embarkation  for  His- 
paniola,  iii.  298 ;  is  left  as  vicequeen  at 
St.  Domingo  on  the  sailing  of  Don  Diego 
for  Spain,  iii.  801;  becomes  a  widow, 

Torre,  Do&a  Juana  de  la,  receives  a  letter 
from  Columbus  with  an  account  of  his 
treatment,  ii.  292. 

Torres,  Antonio  de,  dispatched  fh>m  His- 
]Miniola,  with  twelve  ships,  to  Spain,  i. 
866 ;  arrives  at  Cadiz,  ii.  64 ;  dismissed 
ftx>m  office,  ii.  106. 

 ,  Luis  de,  sent  up  the  Island  of 

Cuba  by  Columbus,  i.  190 ;  an  account 
of  his  journey,  i.  193. 

Tortoises,  sea  covered  with,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Cuba,  1.  441 ;  curious  meth- 
od of  taking,  1.  480 ;  a  living  one  taken 
out  of  the  maw  of  a  shark,  fl.  868. 

Tortugas,  beautiful  island  of,  discovery  of, 
i.  213,  iii.  281. 

Toecanelli,  Paulo,  his  correspondence  with 
Columbus,  i.  69. 

Trade  of  the  colonies  monopolized  ny  me 
crowD  of  Spain,  ii.  310 ;  the  Spanish  sys- 
tem the  scoff  of  modern  times,  ib, 

Trasierra,  Juan  de,  ii.  279. 
Triana,  Rodrigo  de,  first  sees  the  land  of 
the  western  world,  1. 161 ;  account  of,  i. 
290. 

Tribute  imposed  uj>on  the  Haytlen»,ii.  63. 

Trinidad,  island  of,  discovered,  ii.  118  :  de- 
scription of  its  appearance,  ib. ;  curious 
aoconnt  of  the  natives,  ii.  121. 

Tristan,  Diego,  ii.  386-487 ;  is  killed,  ii. 
888. 

Tabanami,  Cacique,  his  appeal  to  Nnflez, 
ill.  189 ;  revises  to  dis<U0M  where  the 
mines  lie,  lit  189l 


Tudela,  Benjamin,  travels  of,  i.  64w 
Tumaco,  Cacique,  encounter  with  Nuikez, 
111.  180. 

Turk's  island,  observations  relative  to,  liL 
868. 

U. 

Uraba,  gulf  of,  settlement  at  commenced, 
iii.  7L 

Ursula,  Santa,  island  of,  diaoovered,  i.  834. 


V. 

Valdivla,  foriunes  of,  UI.  246 :  sent  to  His- 

paniola  for  provisions,  Itl.  148. 
Valenzuela,  vessel  of,  founders  at  sea,  Ui. 

120. 

Vaifermosa,  ooast  of,  discovered  ilt  64. 
Vassals,  natives  of  Hispaniola  reduced  to 

the  condition  of,  ii.  281.. 
Vega,  GarciUaso  de  la,  his  tale  relative  to 

a  pilot  having  died  in  the  house  of  Co- 
lumbus, ill.  860. 
 ,  river,  1.  881 ;  called  by  the  natives 

Yagui,  ib. 
Velasoo,  Francisco,  Ii.  279. 
Velasquez,  Diego,  commands  the  soldiery 

at  the  massacre  of  Xaragua,  ii.  464. 
Venezuela,  gulf  of.  discovered,  Iii.  61. 
Veragua,  coast  of,  discovery  of,  U.  866; 

warlike  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  ib. ; 

soil  appears  to  be  impregnated  with 

gold,  il.  874 ;  Golden  Cast  lie,  Iii.  299. 
Vcraguas,  duke  of,  consents  to  have  the 

remains  of  Columbus  removed  to  Cuba, 

iii.  292. 

 ,  the  heirship  to  Columbus  decided  in 

his  favor,  iii.  809. 

Verde,  Cape  de,  discovery  of,  I.  87. 

Vergara  forages  for  supplies,  Ui.  66:  a 
caravel  dispatched  in  search  of,  iii.  66. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  first  notice  of  his  ex- 
pedition, ii.  241 ;  employed  by  Columbus 
at  court,  ii.  601 ;  accompanies  OJeda,  iii. 
22 ;  his  description  of  the  al>origines,  iii. 
S3;  his  account  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Curacoa,  Ui.  28 ;  an  account  of,  iii.  330 ; 
a  summary  view  of  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  a  dUcoverer,  iii.  831;  the  voyage 
whence  bis  name  was  given  to  the 
American  continent,  ill.  334;  Colnm- 
•  ^s  letter  to  his  son  relative  to  the 
merit  and  misfortunes  of,  Ui.  336 ;  Peter 
Martyr's  character  of,  iii.  344 :  his  letter 
to  Ren6,  duke  of  Lorraine,  III.  837 ;  ob- 
servatU>ns  relative  to  the  points  in  con< 
troversy,  ib. ;  author's  conclusion,  that 
the  voyage  asserted  to  have  been  made 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci  never  took  place, 
iii.  844. 

Vessel,  stem<post  of  a,  found  in  one  of  the 
houses  at  Guadaloupe,  i.  826. 

Viega  La,  or  Old  Woman's  group,  discov- 
ered, iU.  282  ;  sibyl  of,  t*. 

Villains,  natives  of  Hispaniola  reduced  to 
the  condition  of,  Ii.  281. 

Vlliego,  Alonzo  de,  appointed  to  carry  Co- 
Ixunbut  to  Spain,  ii.  287 ;  character  ot; 
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ib. ;  ht8  coUoqay  with  Colambnt  prvvi- 

OUB  to  their  Mdllng,  li.  288. 
V\noa  introduced  iiito  Hayti,  i.  402. 
Violand,  a  supposed  discovery,  lit.  869. 
Vipers,  rocks  of,  Ui.  240. 
Virgin,  dances  of  the  Indians  in  honor  of, 

iii.  M ;  anecdotes  of  Caeybas,  iiL  05. 
Virgins,  the  eleven  tboiuoad,  lalands  of, 

discovered,  I.  334. 
Vows  made  by  QieOa,  iii.  03. 

 made  by  Enclso,  lil.  129. 

 made  in  a  storm  by  Colombns  and 

his  crow,  i.  256 ;  attempt  at  ftilfllment, 

i.  201. 

W. 

Waterspout,  a  remarkable,  aeen  on  (he 

coast  of  Veragun,  il.  866. 
Wax,  cake  of,  presented  to  the  soTerelgn 

by  Columbus,  i.  204. 
Wheat  introduced  into  Haytl,  1.  402. 
Wolves,  sea,  several  killed  on  the  coast  of 

Hispaniola,  i.  458. 
Woman,  account  of  a  very  strong,  of 

Guadaloupo,  il.  83  ;  taken  to  Oolumbus's 

ship,  ii.  84 ;  fails  In  love  with  Cnonabo, 

ana  refuses  to  return  on  shore,  II.  85. 
Women,  origin  of,  according  to  the  Hay- 

tiens,  i.  804. 
Writing,  fear  of  the  Indians  of  Cariari  at 

seeing  the  Spaniards  write,  ii.  402. 

X. 

Xagua,  gulf  of,  i.  435. 

Xaragua,  domain  of,  an  account  of,  ii.  17  *, 


description  of  its  inhabitants,  ;  Rol 
dan  taJcea  possession  of,  ii.  205 :  mai 
ere  at,  ii.  450. 

Xer.f  al  £drizl,  his  dewsription  of  the  At- 
lantic, i.  18. 

Ximenes,  cardinal,  Iii.  803 ;  prohibits  K- 
oeiises  to  import  slaves  from  Africa  ta 
the  colonies,  UU  410,  490l 


Y. 

Yanlqne,  river  of.  I.  884. 

Tuca,  groves  of,  fruit  in,  ill.  S8I. 


Z. 

Zamaeo,  Cacique  of  Darlen,  iti.  19;  ta^i 
in  ambush,  attacks  the  SpaniardB,  iu. 
141 ;  stratagem  of,  iii.  l&i ;  waylays  libs 
Spaniards,  iii.  155;  plot  of  to  destroy 
Darien,  iii.  166 ;  is  aurpriaed  by  Kotec, 
lil.  167. 

Zamudio,  advocates  Nuflez  at  court,  tit  UI 
Zomes,  inferior  deities  of  the  Haytieat, 

i.  300. 

Zeno,  Nicole,  an  aocnont  of  his  claia  ta 

the  first  discovery  of  tlM  Amerieaa  ca&- 

tinent,  iii.  216. 
Zenu,  mountains  and  rivers  of,  eoataia 

gold,  iii.  121 ;  gold  taken  in  neU  at, 
Zlpanga  (Japs[n),  Marco  Polo's  motamU 

of,  ill.  307. 

Zones,  the,  observations  ratatiw  to,  U. 
400. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HAvma,  since  my  return  to  the  United  States,  made  a  wide  and 
varied  tour,  for  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book ;  and  it  has 
more  than  once  been  intimated  in  the  papers,  that  such  a  work 
was  actually  in  the  press,  containing  scenes  and  sketches  of  the 
Far  West 

These  announcements,  gratuitously  made  ibr  me,  before  I 
had  put  pen  to  paper,  or  even  contemplated  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  have  embarrassed  me  exceedingly.  I  have  been  like  a  poor 
actor,  who  finds  himself  announced  for  a  part  he  had  no  thought 
of  playing,  and  his  appearance  expected  on  the  stage  before  he 
has  committed  a  line  to  memory. 

I  have  always  had  a  repugnance,  amounting  almost  to  disa 
Ulity,  to  write  in  the  face  of  expectation;  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  I  was  expected  to  write  about  a  region  fruitful  of  won 
ders  and  adventures,  and  which  had  already  been  made  the  theme 
of  spirit-stirring  narratives  from  able  pens ;  yet  about  which  I 
had  nothing  wonderful  or  adventurous  to  offer. 
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Sinoo  Buch,  howerer,  seems  to  be  ike  derire  of  the  paWe,  in^ 
that  they  take  sufficient  interest  in  my  wanderings  to  deem  then 
worthy  of  recital,  I  have  hastened,  as  promptly  as  possible,  to 
meet  in  some  degree,  the  expectation  which  others  haye  excited. 
For  this  purpose,  I  haye,  as  it  were,  plucked  a  few  leayes  out  oi 
my  memorandum  book,  containing  a  month's  foray  beyond  tin 
outposts  of  human  habitation,  into  the  wilderness  of  the  Ftf 
West  It  forms,  indeed,  but  a  small  portion  of  an  extensire 
tour ;  but  it  is  an  episode,  complete  as  far  as  it  goes.  As  sach, 
I  offer  it  to  the  public,  with  great  diffidence.  It  is  a  simple 
narratiye  of  eyery  day  occurrences ;  such  as  happen  to  eyeiy  one 
who  travels  the  prairies.  I  haye  no  wonders  to  doeoribe,  nor  tsj 
moymg  accidents  by  flood  or  field  to  narrate ;  and  as  to  tbusc  who 
look  for  a  maryellous  or  adyenturous  story  at  my  hands,  I  osi 
only  reply  in  the  words  of  the  weary  knife-grinder:  '^Slosyl 
Uess  yon,  I  haye  none  to  tell,  sir.'* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TUB   PAWNSB  HTJNTINO   GROUNDS.  TRAVELUNO   OOMPANiONS.  —  A 

COMMISSIONER.  ^A  VIRTUOSO. — ^A  SEEKER  OF  ADVENTnRE&  ^A  Gil. 

BLA8  OF  THE  FRONTIER. — ^A  TOUNG  MAN'S  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  PLEA* 
SURE. 

In  ihe  often  vaunted  regions  of  the  Far  West,  several  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  extends  a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited 
eoontrj,  where  there  is  neither  to  be  seen  the  log  house  of  the 
white  man,  nor  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian.  It  consists  of  great 
grassy  plains,  interspersed  with  forests  and  groves,  and  clumps 
of  trees,  and  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  the  grand  Canadian,  the 
Red  River,  and  their  tributary  streams.  Over  these  fertile  and 
verdant  wastes  still  roam  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild 
horse,  in  all  their  native  freedom.  These,  in  fact,  are  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Far  West  Hither 
repair  the  Osage,  the  Creek,  the  Delaware  and  other  tribes  that 
have  linked  themselves  with  civilization,  and  live  within  the  vici* 
nity  of  the  white  settlements.  Here  resort  also,  the  Pawnees, 
the  Comanches,  and  other  fierce,  and  as  yet  independent  tribes^ 
the  nomades  of  the  prairies,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  skirts  of 
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the  Bonkj  Mountains.    The  regions  I  have  mentioned  fbru  > 
debatable  ground  of  these  warring  and  yindictive  tribes;  nope 
of  them  presume  to  erect  a  permanent  habitation  within  its  bor 
ders.    Their  hunters  and    Braves  "  repair  thither  in  numerool 
bodies  during  the  season  of  game,  throw  up  their  transient  hunt 
ing  camps,  consisting  of  light  bowers  oovered  with  bark  and 
■kins,  commit  sad  hayoo  among  the  innumerable  herds  that  grue 
the  prairies,  and  having  loaded  themselves  with  venison  and 
buffalo  meat,  warily  retire  from  the  dangerous  neighborhood 
These  expeditions  partake,  always,  of  a  warlike  character ;  tlM 
hunters  are  all  armed  for  action,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  tre 
bound  to  incessant  vigilance.    Should  they,  in  their  excorsionf. 
meet  the  hunters  of  an  adverse  tribe,  savage  conflicts  take  phu» 
Their  encampments,  too,  are  always  subject  to  be  surprised  bj 
wandering  war  parties,  and  their  hunters,  when  scattered  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  to  be  captured  o^^^assacred  by  lurking  foea 
Mouldering  skulls  and  skeletons,  bleaching  in  some  dark  ravine, 
or  near  the  traces  of  a  hunting  camp,  occasionally  mark  the 
scene  of  a  foregone  act  of  blood,  and  let  the  wanderer  know 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  region  he  is  traversing.    It  is 
the  purport  of  the  following  pages  to  narrate  a  month's  excur- 
sion to  these  noted  hunting  grounds,  through  a  tract  of  oouii- 
try  which  had  not  as  yet  been  explored  by  white  men. 
^     It  was  early  in  October,  1832,  that  I  arrived  at  Port  Oibsoo, 
a  frontier  post  of  the  Far  West,  situated  on  the  Neosho,  or  Orand 
River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas.    I  had  been  trt* 
veiling  for  a  month  past,  with  a  small  party  from  St  Louis,  vp 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  along  the  frontier  line  of  agencief 
and  missions,  that  extends  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Arkinits 
Our  party  was  headed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  I9 
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the  goTernnent  of  the  United  States  to  superintend  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Indian  tribes  migrating  from  the  east  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  was  thus 
dsiting  the  various  outposts  of  civilization. 

And  here  let  me  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  worthy 
loader  of  our  little  band  He  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  towns 
of  Connecticut,  a  man  in  whom  a  course  of  legal  practice  and 
political  life  had  not  been  able  to  vitiate  an  innate  simplicity  and 
benevolence  of  heart  The  greater  part  of  his  days  had  been 
passed  in  the  bosom  of  his  fcuuily  and  the  society  of  deacons, 
elders,  and  selectmen,  on  the  peaceful  banks  of  the  Connecticut ; 
when  suddenly  he  had  been  called  to  mount  his  steed,  shoulder 
his  rifle,  and  mingle  among  stark  hunters,  backwoodsmen,  and 
naked  savages,  on  the  trackless  wilds  of  the  Far  West. 

Another  of  my  fellow-travellers  was  Mr.  L.,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  but  descended  from  a  foreign  stock ;  and  who  had  all  ^ 
the  buoyancy  and  accommodating  spirit  of  a  native  of  the  Con- 
tinent Having  rambled  over  many  countries,  he  had  become^ 
iO  a  certain  degree,  a  oitisen  of  the  world,  easily  adapting  him- 
self to  any  change.  He  was  a  man  of  a  thousand  occupations ; 
a  botanist,  a  geologist,  a  hunter  of  beetles  and  butterflies,  a  mu- 
sical amateur,  a  sketcher  of  no  mean  pretensions,  in  short,  a 
complete  virtuoso ;  added  to  which,  he  was  a  very  indefatigable, 
if  not  alwi^s  a  very  successful,  sportsman.  Never  had  a  man 
more  irons  in  the  fire,  and,  consequently,  never  was  man  more 
busy  nor  more  cheerful 

My  third  fellow-traveller  was  one  who  had  accompanied  the 
former  from  Europe,  and  travelled  with  him  as  his  Telemachus; 
being  apt,  like  his  prototype,  to  give  occasional  perplexity  and 
disquiet  to  his  Mentor.    He  was  a  young  Swiss  Count,  scarce 
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twenty-one  years  of  age,  fall  of  talent  and  spirit,  bat  gslBaid  in 
the  extreme,  and  prone  to  every  kind  of  wild  adyentare. 

Haying  made  this  mention  of  my  comrades,  I  most  not  ps« 
over  nnnotiood,  a  personage  of  inferior  rank,  but  of  all-penrading 
and  prevalent  importance :  the  sqnire,  the  groom,  the  cook,  the 
tent  man,  in  a  word,  the  ^totum,  and,  I  may  add,  the  univenal 
meddler  and  marplot  of  our  party.  This  was  a  little  swarthy 
meagre,  French  Creole,  named  Antoine,  bat  familiarly  dabbed 
Tonish :  a  kind  of  Gil  Bias  of  the  frontiers,  who  had  passed  a 
scrambling  life,  sometimes  among  white  men,  sometimes  among 
Indians  ;  dometimes  in  the  employ  of  traders,  missionaries,  and 
Indian  agents;  sometimes  mingling  with  the  Osage  hantera 
We  picked  him  ap  at  St  Loais,  near  which  he  has  a  small  &rm, 
im  Indian  wife,  and  a  brood  of  half-blood  children.  According 
to  his  own  account,  however,  he  had  a  wife  in  every  tribe ;  in 
fact,  if  all  this  little  vagabond  said  of  himself  were  to  be  believed, 
he  was  without  morals,  without  caste,  without  creed,  wiUioat  conn- 
try,  and  even  without  language  ]  for  he  spoke  a  jargon  of  min- 
gled French,  English,  and  Osage.  He  was,  withal,  a  noKuiotf 
braggart,  and  a  liar  of  the  first  water.  It  was  amusing  to  hesr 
him  vapor  and  gasconade  about  his  terrible  exploits  and  hair 
breadth  escapes  in  war  and  hunting.  In  the  midst  of  his  volo- 
bility,  he  was  prone  to  be  seized  by  a  spasmodic  gasping,  as  if  tbe 
springs  of  his  jaws  were  suddenly  unhinged ;  but  I  am  apt 
think  it  was  caused  by  some  falsehood  that  stuck  in  his  throa^ 
for  I  generally  remarked,  that  immediately  afterwards  there 
bolted  forth  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Our  route  had  been  a  pleasant  one,  quartering  onrselres,  oo* 
saiionally,  at  the  widely  separated  establishments  of  the  ladiaa 
misdionaries,  bat  in  general  camping  out  in  the  fine  groves  thai 
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border  ibe  streams,  and  sleeping  under  cover  of  a  tent.  Paring 
the  latter  part  of  onr  tour  we  had  pressed  forward  in  hopes  of 
arriving  in  time  at  Fort  Gibson,  to  aocompanj  the  Osage  hunters 
on  their  autumnal  vwit  to  the  buffalo  prairies.  Indeed  the  ima- 
gination of  the  jonng  Count  had  become  completely  excited  on 
the  subject  The  grand  scenery  and  wild  habits  of  the  prairie 
had  set  his  spirits  madding,  and  the  stories  that  little  Tonis 
told  him  of  Indian  braves  and  Indian  beauties,  of  hunting  bufia- 
loes  and  catching  wild  horses,  had  set  him  all  agog  for  a  dash 
into  savage  life.  He  was  a  bold  and  hard  rider,  and  longed  to 
be  scouring  the  hunting  grounds.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  his 
youthful  anticipations  of  all  that  he  was  to  see,  and  do,  and  en- 
joy, when  mingling  among  the  Indians  and  participating  in  their 
hardy  adventures ;  and  it  was  still  more  amusing  to  listen  to  the 
gasconadings  of  little  Tonish,  who  volunteered  to  be  his  faithful 
squire  in  all  his  perilous  undertakings ;  to  teach  him  how  to  oatob 
the  wild  horse,  bring  down  the  buffalo,  and  win  the  smiles  of 
Indian  princesses  ; — And  if  we  can  only  get  sight  of  a  prairie 
(m  fire  I"  said  the  young  Count — By  Gar,  1*11  set  one  on  fire 
myself  P  oried  the  little  Frenohman. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ABITICIPATIONS  DISAPPOINTED.  ^NEW  PLANS.  PREPARATIONS  TO  JCH 

AN  EXPLORING  PARTY.  DEPARTURE  FROM  PORT  GIBSON. — FOIO 

1NG  OF  THE  VERDIGRIS.  AN  INDIAN  CAVALIER. 

Tbb  antioipations  of  a  young  man  are  prone  to  meet  with  dis^f^ 
pointment  Unfortunately  for  the  Count's  seheme  of  wild  em- 
paigning,  before  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  heard 
that  the  Osage  hunters  had  set  forth  upon  their  expedition  to  the 
buffalo  grounds.  The  Count  still  determined,  if  possible,  to  fol- 
low on  their  track  and  overtake  them,  and  for  this  purpose  stop- 
ped short  at  the  Osage  Agency,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Fort 
Qibson,  to  make  inquiries  and  preparations.  His  travelling  co» 
panion,  Mr.  L.,  stopped  with  him ;  while  the  Commissioner  and 
myself  proceeded  to  Fort  Oibson,  followed  by  the  fiuthfiil  and 
veracious  TonisL  I  hinted  to  him  his  promises  to  follow  Um 
Count  in  his  campaignings,  but  I  found  the  little  varlet  had  a 
keen  eye  to  self-interest  He  was  aware  that  the  Commisskmer, 
from  his  official  duties,  would  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  be  likely  to  give  him  permanent  employment,  while  the 
sojourn  of  the  Count  would  be  but  transient  The  gasconading 
of  the  little  braggart  was  suddenly  therefore  at  an  end.  He 
spoke  not  another  word  to  the  young  Count  about  Indians,  bdb- 
loes,  and  wild  horses,  but  putting  himself  tacitly  in  the  train  of 
the  Commissioner,  jogged  silently  after  us  to  the  garrison. 

On  arriving  at  the  fort,  however,  a  new  chance  presented  it- 
self for  a  cruise  on  the  prairies.  We  learnt  that  a  company  <rf 
mounted  rangers,  or  riflemen^  had  departed  but  three  days  pr»> 
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viouB,  to  make  a  wide  exploring  tour,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Bed  River,  including  a  part  of  the  Pawnee  hunting  groonda^ 
where  no  party  of  white  men  had  as  yet  penetrated.  Here,  then, 
was  an  opportunity  of  ranging  oyer  those  dangerous  and  inter- 
esting r^ions  under  the  safeguard  of  a  powerful  escort ;  for  th 
Oonumssionor,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  could  claim  the  service  of  this 
newly-nused  corps  of  riflemen,  and  the  country  they  were  to  ex* 
piore  was  destined  for  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  migrating 
tribes  connected  with  his  mission. 

Our  plan  was  promptly  formed  and  put  into  execution.  A 
couple  of  Greek  Indians  were  sent  off  express,  by  the  commander 
Iff  Fort  Gibson,  to  overtake  the  rangers  and  bring  them  to  a  halt 
until  the  Commissioner  and  his  party  should  be  able  to  join  them. 
As  we  should  have  a  inarch  of  three  or  four  days  through  a  wild 
country,  before  we  could  overtake  the  company  of  rangers,  an 
csoort  of  fourteen  mounted  riflemeni  under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant,  was  assigned  us. , 

We  sent  word  to  the  young  Count  and  Mr.  L.  at  the  Osage 
Agency,  of  our  new  plan  and  prospects,  and  invited  them  to  ao- 
company  us.  The  Count,  however,  could  not  forego  the  delights 
he  had  promised  himself  in  mingling  with  absolutely  savage  life. 
In  reply,  he  agreed  to  keep  with  us  until  we  should  come  upon 
the  trail  of  the  Osage  hunters,  when  it  was  his  fixed  resolve  to 
strike  off  into  the  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  them ;  and  his  &ith- 
ful  Mentor,  though  he  grieved  at  the  madness  of  the  scheme,  was 
loo  standi  a  friend  to  desert  him.  A  general  rendesvous  of  our 
party  and  escort  was  appointed,  for  the  following  morning,  at  the 
Agency. 

We  now  made  all  arrangements  for  prompt  departure.  Our 
baggage  had  hitherto  been  transported  on  a  light  wagon,  but  we  were 
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now  to  break  our  way  through  an  nntravelled  country,  out  up  b]f 
rivers,  ravines,  and  thickets,  where  a  vehicle  of  the  kind  would 
be  a  complete  impediment.  We  were  to  travel  on  horsebaek,  ia 
hunters'  style,  and  with  as  little  encumbrance  as  possible.  Our 
baggage,  therefore,  underwent  a  rigid  and  most  abstemious  reduc- 
tion. A  pair  of  saddlebags,  and  those  by  no  meaiM  <nraniiBed| 
sufficed  for  each  man's  scanty  wardrobe,  and,  with  his  great  coat 
were  to  be  carried  upon  the  steed  he  rode.  The  rest  of  the  bag- 
gage was  placed  on  pack-horses.  Each  one  had  a  bear-akin  and 
a  couple  of  blankets  for  bedding,  and  there  was  a  tent  to  shdtflr 
us  in  case  of  sickness  or  bad  weather.  We  took  care  to  provide 
ourselves  with  flour,  coffee,  and  sugar,  together  with  a  small  sup- 
j^ly  of  salt  pork  for  emergencies ;  for  our  main  subsistence  we 
were  to  depend  upon  the  chase. 

Such  of  our  horses  as  had  not  be^n  tired  out  in  our  receol 
journey,  were  taken  with  us  as  pack-horses,  or  supemumenum; 
but  as  we  were  going  on  a  long  and  rough  tour,  where  there  would 
be  occasional  hunting,  and  where,  in  case  of  meeting  with  hostila 
savages,  the  safety  of  the  rider  might  depend  upon  the  goodneai 
of  his  steed,  we  took  care  to  be  well  mounted.  I  procured  a 
stout  silver-gray ;  somewhat  rough,  but  stanch  and  powerful ;  asd 
retained  a  hardy  pony  which  I  had  hitherto  ridden,  and  which, 
being  somewhat  jaded,  was  suffered  to  ramble  along  with  the 
pack-horses,  to  be  mounted  only  in  case  of  emergency. 

All  these  arrangements  being  made,  we  left  Fort  CKbsou,  m 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  October,  and  crossing  the  river  ia 
the  front  of  it,  set  off  for  the  rendesvous  at  the  Agency.  A  ride 
of  a  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  ford  of  the  Verdigris,  a  wild 
rocky  scene  overhung  with  forest  trees.  We  desoeaded  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  crossed  in  straggling  file,  the  horaet  ilq^ 
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ping  oaatiously  firom  rook  to  rock,  and  in  a  manner  feeling  abont 
for  a  foothold  beneath  the  rushing  and  brawling  stream. 

Oar  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  brought  up  the  rear  with  the 
pack-horses.  He  was  in  high  glee,  haying  experienced  a  kind  of 
promotion.  In  our  journey  hitherto  he  had  driven  the  wagon^ 
which  he  seemed  to  consider  a  very  inferior  employ ;  now  he  was 
master  of  the  horse. 

He  sat  perched  like  a  monkey  behind  the  pack  on  one  of  the 
horses  ;  he  sang,  he  shouted,  he  yelped  like  an  Indian,  and  ever 
and  anon  blasphemed  the  loitering  pack-horsos  in  his  jargon  of 
mingled  French,  English  and  Osage,  which  not  one  of  them  could 
understand. 

As  we  were  crossing  the  ford  we  saw  on  the  opposite  shore  a 
Creek  Indian  on  horseback.  Ho  had  paused  to  reconnoitre  us 
from  the  brow  of  a  rock,  and  furm;^  a  picturesque  object,  in 
unison  with  the  wild  scenery  around  him.  He  wore  a  bright 
blue  hunting-shirt  trimmed  with  scarlet  fringe ;  a  gayly-colored 
handkerchief  was  bound  round  his  head  something  like  a  turban, 
with  one  end  hanging  down  beside  his  ear ;  he  held  a  long  rifle  m 
his  hand,  and  looked  like  a  wild  Arab  on  the  prowL  Our  loqua- 
cious and  ever-meddling  little  Frenchman  called  out  to  him  in 
his  Babylonish  jargon,  but  the  savage  having  satisfied  his  curiosity 
tossed  his  hand  in  the  air,  turned  the  head  of  his  steed,  and  gal 
loping  al)ng  the  shore  soon  disappeared  among  the  trees 
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CHAPTER  in. 

AM  IHDIAN  AOENOT. — ^RIFLEMSN.— 08A6BS,  CREEKS,  TILAPPE&a, 
HORSES,  HALF-BREEDS.  BEATTE,  THE  HTJNT81LA1C 

Having  crossed  the  ford,  we  soon  reached  the  Osage  Agenej 
f here  Col.  Choteau  has  his  offices  and  magasines,  for  the  dispatch 
•f  Indian  afifairs,  and  the  distribation  of  presents  and  snpplies 
It  consisted  of  a  few  log  houses  on  the  banks  d  the  rirer,  and 
presented  a  motley  frontier  scene.  Here  was  our  escort  awaiting 
our  arrival ;  some  were  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  some  seated 
on  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  some  shooting  at  a  mark.  Tbej 
were  a  heterogeneous  crew ;  some  in  frock-coats  made  of  green 
blankets ;  others  in  leathern  hunting-shirts,  but  the  most  part  m 
marvellously  ill-cut  garments,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  evi- 
dently put  on  for  rugged  service. 

Near  by  these  was  a  group  of  Osagcs :  stately  feOows ;  stern 
and  simple  in  garb  and  aspect  They  wore  no  ornaments ;  tbeii 
dress  consisted  merely  of  blankets,  leggins,  and  moooasons 
Their  heads  were  bare ;  their  hair  was  cropped  close,  exeeptiug 
a  bristling  ridge  on  the  top,  like  the  crest  of  a  helmet,  with  a 
k>ng  scalp  lock  hanging  behind.  They  had  fine  Eoman  oooote 
nances,  and  broad  deep  chests ;  and,  as  they  generally  wore  tiieir 
blankets  wrapped  round  their  lobs,  so  as  to  leave  the  bast  and 
arms  bare,  they  looked  like  so  many  noble  bronae  figures.  The 
Osages  are  the  finest  looking  Indians  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
West.  They  have  not  yielded  sufficiently,  as  yet,  to  Uie  inflnflaoc 
ef  civilization  to  lay  by  their  simple  Indian  garb,  or  to  lose  the 
habits  of  the  hunter  and  the  warrior ;  and  their  poverty  pments 
their  indulging  in  much  luxury  of  <).ppareL 
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In  contrast  to  those  was  a  gayly-dressed  party  of  Creeks 
There  is  something,  at  the  first  glanco,  quite  oriental  in  the 
appearance  of  this  trihe.  They  dress  in  calico  hunting  shirts,  of 
various  brilliant  colors,  decorated  with  bright  fringes,  and  belted 
with  broad  girdles,  embroidered  with  beads :  they  have  leggins 
of  dressed  deer  skins,  or  of  green  or  scarlet  cloth,  with  embroi* 
dered  knee-bands  and  tassels:  their  moocasons  are  fimcifnllj 
wrought  and  ornamented,  and  they  wear  gaudy  handkerchicfii 
tastefully  bound  round  their  heads. 

Beside  these,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  trappers,  hunters^ 
lialf-breedfl,  Creoles,  negroes  of  every  hue;  and  all  that  othei 
rabble  rout  of  nondescript  beings  that  keep  about  the  frontiers, 
between  civilized  and  savage  life,  as  those  equivocal  birds,  the 
bats,  hover  about  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  little  hamlet  of  the  Agency  was  in  a  complete  bustle ;  the 
blacksmith's  shed,  in  particular,  was  a  scene  of  preparation ;  a 
tf trapping  n^ro  was  shoeing  a  horse ;  two  half-breeds  were  &bri- 
eating  iron  spoons  in  which  to  melt  lead  fbr  bullets.  An  old 
trapper,  in  leathern  hunting  frock  and  mocoasons,  had  placed  his 
rifle  against  a  work-benoh,  while  he  superintended  the  operation, 
and  gossiped  about  his  hunting  exploits ;  several  large  dogs 
were  lounging  in  and  out  of  the  shop,  or  sleeping  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  a  little  cur,  with  head  cooked  on  one  side,  and  one 
ear  erect,  was  watching,  with  that  curiosity  common  to  little 
dogs,  the  process  of  shoeing  the  hone,  as  if  studying  the  art,  or 
waiting  fbr  his  turn  to  be  shod. 

We  found  the  Count  and  his  oompanion,  the  Virtuoso,  ready 
fcr  the  march.  As  they  intended  to  overtake  the  Osagos,  and 
pass  some  time  in  hunting  the  buffido  and  the  wild  horse,  they 
lad  provided  themselves  accordingly ;  having,  in  addition  to  ib» 
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BteedB  wliioh  they  nsed  for  trayelling,  others  of  prime  quafity, 
which  were  to  be  led  when  on  the  march,  and  only  to  be  mounted 
for  the  chase. 

They  had,  moreover,  engaged  the  services  of  a  young  maa 
named  Antoine,  a  half-breed  of  French  and  Osage  origin.  He 
was  to  be  a  kind  of  Jack-of-all-work ;  to  cook,  to  hunt,  and  to 
lake  care  of  the  hors^ ;  but  he  had  a  vehement  propensily  to 
do  nothing,  being  one  of  the  worthless  brood  engendwed  und 
brought  up  among  the  missions.  He  was,  moreover,  a  Utile 
spoiled  by  being  really  a  handsome  young  fellow,  an  Adonk  of 
the  frontier,  and  still  worse  by  fancying  himself  highly  oon- 
lected,  his  sister  being  concubine  to  an  opulent  white  trader ! 

For  our  own  parts,  the  Oommissioner  and  myself  -were  desi- 
rous, before  setting  out,  to  procure  another  attendant  well  verted 
in  wood  craft,  who  might  serve  us  as  a  hunter ;  for  our  litlle 
Frenchman  would  have  his  hands  full  when  in  camp,  in  cooking, 
and  on  the  march,  in  taking  care  of  the  pack-horses.  Such  a  one 
presented  himself,  or  rather  was  recommended  to  us,  in  Pierre 
Beatte,  a  half-breed  of  French  and  Osage  parentage.  We  wm 
assured  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the  oonnliy, 
having  traversed  it  in  all  directions,  both  in  hunting  and  wir 
parties ;  that  he  would  be  of  use  both  as  guide  and  interpretaTf 
and  that  he  was  a  first-rate  hunter. 

I  confess  I  did  not  like  his  looks  when  he  was  first  preseolad 
to  me.  He  was  lounging  about,  in  an  old  hunting  frock  aai 
metasses  or  leggins,  of  deer  skin,  soiled  and  greased,  and  alMt 
japanned  by  constant  use.  He  was  apparently  about  Ihirlj^s 
years  of  age,  square  and  strongly  built  His  features  wen  rot 
bad,  being  shaped  not  unlike  those  of  Napoleon,  but  sharpened  if^ 
with  high  Indian  cheek  bones.    Perhaps  the  dusky  greenish  h&t 
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of  lus  oomplexion,  aided  his  resemblanoe  to  an  old  bronie  bast 
I  had  seen  of  the  Emperor.  He  had,  however,  a  sallen,  sa^  amine 
expression,  set  off  by  a  slonehed  woollen  hat,  and  elf  looks  that 
hung  about  his  ears. 

Suoh  was  the  appearance  of  the  man,  and  his  manners  were 
equally  unprepossessing.  He  was  cold  and  laconic;  made  no 
promises  or  professions;  stated  the  terms  he  required  for  the 
services  of  himself  and  his  horse,  which  we  thought  rather  high, 
but  showed  no  disposition  to  abate  them,  nor  any  anxiety  to 
secure  our  employ.  He  had  altogether  more  of  the  red  than  the 
white  man  in  his  composition ;  and,  as  I  had  been  taugbt  to  look 
upon  all  half-breeds  with  distrust,  as  an  uncertain  and  Ruthless 
race,  I  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  the  services  of  Pierre 
Beatte.  We  had  no  time,  however,  to  look  out  for  any  one  mote 
to  our  taste,  and  had  to  make  an  arrangement  with  him  on  the 
spot  He  then  set  about  making  his  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney, promising  to  join  us  at  our  evening's  encampment. 

One  thing  was  yet  wanting  to  fit  me  out  for  the  Prairies — a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  steed:  I  was  not  yet  mounted  to  my 
mind.  The  gray  I  had  bought,  though  strong  and  serviceable, 
was  rough.  At  the  last  moment  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  excel- 
lent animal ;  a  dark  bay ;  powerful,  active,  generous-spirited,  and 
in  capital  condition.  I  mounted  him  with  exultation,  and  trans* 
ferred  the  silver  gray  to  Tonish,  who  was  in  such  ecstasies  at 
finding  himself  so  completely  en  CavaMer^  that  I  feared  he  mignt 
realiae  the  ancient  and  well-known  proverb  of  ^a  beggar  on 
Wraebaek" 
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OHAPTEB  IV. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

The  long-drawn  notes  of  %  bogle  at  length  gave  the  signal  for 
departore  The  rangers  filed  off  in  a  straggling  line  of  msreh 
through  the  woods :  we  were  soon  on  horseback  and  following  oo, 
but  were  detained  by  the  irregularity  of  the  pack-horses.  Thej 
were  unaoonstomed  to  keep  the  line,  and  straggled  from  side  to 
side  among  the  thickets,  in  spite  of  all  the  posting  and  bedeviling 
of  Tonish ;  who,  mounted  on  his  gallant  gray,  with  a  long  rifle 
on  his  shoulder,  worried  after  them,  bestowing  a  superabondsnoe 
of  dry  blows  and  curses. 

We  soon,  therefore,  lost  sight  of  our  escort,  but  managed  to 
keep  on  their  track,  thridding  lofty  forests,  and  entan^ed 
thickets,  and  passing  by  Indian  wigwams  and  negro  huts,  until 
towards  dusk  we  arrived  at  a  frontier  farm-house,  owned  by  a 
settler  of  the  name  of  Berryhill.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill,  below 
which  the  rangers  had  encamped  in  a  circular  grove,  on  the 
margin  of  a  stream  The  master  of  the  house  received  us  civilly 
but  could  offer  us  no  accommodation,  for  sickness  prevailed  ia 
nis  &mily.  He  appeared  himself  to  be  in  no  very  thriving 
'H>ndition,  for  though  bulky  in  frame,  he  had  a  sallow,  unhealthy 
complexion,  and  a  whiffling  double  voice,  shifting  abruptly  firoa 
a  treble  to  a  thorough-bass. 

Finding  his  log  house  was  a  mere  hospital,  crowded  with  mm 
lids,  we  ordered  our  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the  farm-yard. 

We  had  not  been  long  encamped,  when  our  recently  engitgii 
attendant,  Bcatte,  the  Osage  half-breed,  made  his  appaaiaM 
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He  oame  mounted  on  one  hone  and  leading  another,  which 
seemod  to  be  well  packed  with  supplies  for  the  expedition.  Be 
atte  was  oTidently  an  ^  old  soldier,"  as  to  the  art  of  taking  eare 
of  himself  and  looking  out  for  emergencies.  Finding  that  be 
was  in  goyernment  employ,  being  engaged  by  the  Commissioner, 
he  had  drawn  rations  of  flour  and  bacon,  and  put  them  up  so  as 
to  be  weather-proof.  In  addition  to  the  horse  for  the  road,  and 
for  ordinary  service,  which  was  a  rough,  hardy  animal,  he  had 
another  for  hunting.  This  was  of  a  mixed  breed  like  himself,  being 
a  cross  of  the  domestic  stock  with  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairies ; 
and  &  noble  steed  it  was.  of  generous  spirit,  fine  action,  and  ad- 
mirable bottom.  He  had  taken  care  to  have  his  horses  well  shod 
at  the  Agency.  He  eame  prepared  at  all  points  for  war  or  hunt- 
ing :  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  his  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch 
at  his  side,  his  hunting-knife  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  coils  of  cord- 
age at  his  saddle  bow,  which  we  were  told  were  lariats,  or  noosed 
eords,  used  in  catching  the  wild  horse. 

Thus  equipped  and  provided,  an  Indian  hunted  on  a  prairie 
is  like  a  cruiser  on  the  ocean,  perfectly  independent  of  the  world, 
and  competent  to  self-protection  and  self-maintenance.  He  can 
oast  himself  loose  from  every  one,  shape  his  own  course,  and  take 
care  of  his  own  fortunes.  I  thought  Beatte  seemed  to  feel  his 
independence,  and  to  consider  himself  superior  to  us  all,  now 
that  we  were  launching  into  the  wilderness.  He  maintained 
a  half  proud,  half  sullen  look,  and  great  taciturnity ;  and  his 
flrat  care  was  to  unpack  his  horses  and  put  them  in  safe  quarters 
for  the  night.  His  whole  demeanor  was  in  perfect  contrast  to 
ynr  vaporing,  chattering,  bustling  little  Frenchman.  The  latter 
too,  seemed  jealous  of  this  new-comer.  He  whispered  to  us  that 
theiio  half-bre^s  were  a  touchy,  capricious  people,  liUle  to  be  de 
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pended  upon.  That  Beatte  had  endentlj  oome  prepared  io  tih 
care  of  himself^  and  that,  at  any  momeot  in  the  course  of  on 
tour,  he  woald  be  liable  to  take  some  sudden  disgost  or  afcoa^ 
and  abandon  ns  at  a  moment's  warning :  haying  tiie  rnetm  of 
shifting  for  himself  and  being  perfectly  at  home  on  the  prairiea 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRONTIER  SCENES. — A  LTCURGUS  OF  THE  BORDER.  LT.tCH's  LAW. 

— THE  DANGER  OF  FINDING  A  HORSE. — THE  YOUNG  OSAGM, 

On  the  following  morning,  (Oct  11,)  we  were  on  the  march  hj 
balf-past  seven  o'clock,  and  rode  through  deep  rich  bottoms  of 
alluvial  soil,  overgrown  with  redundant  vegetation,  and  trees  of 
an  enormous  sise.  Our  route  lay  parallel  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  Arkansas,  on  the  borders  of  which  river,  near  the  oonflaenoe 
of  the  Red  Fork,  we  expected  to  overtake  the  main  body  of 
rangers.  For  some  miles  the  country  was  sprinkled  with  Creek 
tillages  and  £arm-houses ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  iqppeared  to 
have  adopted,  with  considerable  &cility,  the  rudiments  of  civili- 
sation, and  to  have  thriven  in  consequence.  Their  farms  ipers 
^ell  stocked,  and  their  houses  had  a  look  of  comfort  sad 
abundance. 

We  met  with  numbers  of  them  returning  fhmi  one  of  their 
grand  games  of  ball,  foi  which  their  nation  is  celebrated.  Sme 
were  on  foot,  some  on  horseback ;  the  latter,  occasionally,  witk 
gayly-dressed  females  behind  them  They  are  a  well-made  rao«^ 
muscukr  and  closely  knit,  with  well-turned  thighs  and  Wgs 
They  iiayt*  a  Gipsy  fondness  for  brilliant  colors  and  gay  Jeei«« 
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taoBfl,  and  are  bright  and  fimoifol  objects  when  seen  at  a  distanoe 
on  the  prairies.  One  had  a  scarlet  handkerchief  bound  round 
his  head,  surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  black  feathers  like  a  cock's 
tail.  Another  had  a  white  handkerchief,  with  red  feathers; . 
while  a  third,  for  want  of  a  plume,  had  stuck  in  his  turban  o 
briUiant  bunch  of  sumach. 

On  the  verge  of  the  wilderness  we  paused  to  inquire  our  way 
at  a  log  house,  owned  by  a  white  settler  or  squatter,  a  tall  raw- 
boned  old  fellow,  with  red  hair,  a  lank  lantern  yisage,  and  an 
inyeterate  habit  of  winking  with  one  eye,  as  if  every  thing  he 
said  was  of  knowing  import  He  was  in  a  towering  passion. 
One  of  his  horses  was  missing ;  he  was  sure  it  had  been  stolen 
in  the  night  by  a  straggling  party  of  Osages  encamped  in  a  neigh- 
boring swamp  ;  but  he  would  have  satisfaction  I  He  would  make 
an  example  of  the  villains.  He  had  accordingly  caught  down 
his  rifle  from  the  wall,  that  invariable  enforcer  of  right  or  wrong 
upon  the  frontiers,  and,  having  saddled  his  steed^  was  about  to 
.<ially  forth  on  a  foray  into  the  swamp ;  while  a  brother  squatter 
with  rifle  in  hand,  stood  ready  to  accompany  him. 

We  endeavored  to  calm  the  old  campaigner  of  the  prairies, 
by  suggesting  that  his  horse  might  have  strayed  into  the  neigh- 
boring woods  ;  but  he  had  the  frontier  propensity  to  charge  every 
thing  to  the  Indians,  and  nothing  could  dissuade  him  from  car- 
rying fire  and  sword  into  the  swamp. 

After  riding  a  few  miles  further  we  lost  the  trail  of  the  main 
body  of  rangers,  and  became  perplexed  by  a  variety  of  tracks 
made  by  the  Indians  and  settlers.  At  length  coming  to  a  log 
house,  inhabited  by  a  white  man,  the  very  last  on  the  frontier,  we 
found  that  we  had  wandered  from  our  true  course.  Taking  us 
haok  for  some  distance,  he  again  brought  us  to  the  right  traU : 

2* 
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patting  ouraclyes  upon  whioh,  we  took  our  final  departm,  aii 

laanohed  intc  the  broad  wilderness. 

The  trail  kept  on  like  a  straggling  foot}>ath,  oyer  hill  and 
dale,  through  brush  and  brake,  and  tangled  thioket)  and  open 
prairie.  In  traversing  the  wilds  it  is  customary  for  a  party  ei^er 
of  horse  or  foot  to  follow  each  other  in  single  file  like  tbe 
Indians ;  so  that  the  leaders  break  the  way  for  those  who  follow, 
and  lessen  their  labor  and  &tigue.  In  -this  way,  also,  the  num- 
ber of  a  party  is  concealed,  the  whole  leaving  but  one  narrow 
well  trampled  track  to  mark  their  coursa 

We  had  not  long  regained  the  trail,  when,  on  emeiging  from 
a  forest,  we  beheld  our  raw-boned,  hard-winking,  hard-riding 
knight-errant  of  the  frontier,  descending  the  slope  of  a  hill,  fol- 
lowed by  his  companion  in  arms.  As  he  drew  near  to  us,  the 
gauntness  of  his  figure  and  ruefulness  of  his  aspect  reminded 
me  of  the  description  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha,  and  he  wan 
equally  bent  on  affairs  of  doughty  enterprise,  being  about  to 
penetrate  the  thickets  of  the  perilous  swamp,  within  whioh  the 
enemy  lay  ensconced. 

While  we  were  holding  a  parley  with  him  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  we  descried  an  Osage  on  horsebaok  issuing  out 
of  a  skirt  of  wood  about  half  a  mile  off,  and  leading  a  horse  by 
a  halter.  The  latter  was  immediately  recognised  by  our  hard- 
winking  friend  as  the  steed  of  whioh  he  was  in  quest  As  tbe 
Osage  drew  near,  I  was  struck  with  his  appearanoe.  fie  was 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  but- well  grovm,  with  the 
fine  Roma  i  countenanoe  oommon  to  his  tribe,  and  as  he  rode  with 
his  blanket  wrapped  round  his  loins,  his  naked  bust  would  have 
furnished  a  model  for  a  statuary.  He  was  mounted  on  a  beaaii* 
fal  piebald  horse,  a  mottled  white  and  brown,  of  the  wild  hmti 
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the  prairies,  decorated  with  a  broad  collar,  from  which  hang 
in  front  a  tuft  of  horse-hair  dyed  of  a  bright  scarlet. 

The  youth  rode  slowly  up  to  us  with  a  frank  open  air,  and 
signified  by  means  of  oar  interpreter  Beatte,  that  the  horse  he 
was  leading  had  wandered  to  their  camp,  and  he  was  now  on  his 
way  to  conduct  him  back  to  his  owner. 

I  had  expected  to  witness  an  expression  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  our  hard-favored  cavalier,  but  to  my  surprise  the  old 
fellow  broke  out  into  a  furious  passion.  He  declared  that  the 
Indians  had  carried  off  his  horse  in  the  night,  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  him  home  in  the  morning,  and  claiming  a  reward  for 
finding  him;  a  common  practice,  as  he  affirmed^  among  the 
Indians  He  was,  therefore,  for  tying  the  young  Indian  to  a 
tree  and  giving  him  a  sound  lashing ;  and  was  quite  surprised  at 
tiie  burst  of  indignation  which  this  novel  mode  of  requiting  a 
service  drew  from  us.  Such,  however,  is  too  often  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  on  the  frontier,  ^  Lynches  law,"  as  it  b  technically 
termed,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  apt  to  be  witness,  jury,  judge, 
and  executioner,  and  the  defendant  to  be  convicted  and  punished 
on  mere  presumption ;  and  in  this  way,  I  am  convinced,  are  occa- 
sioned many  of  those  heart-burnings  and  resentments  among  the 
Indians,  which  lead  to  retaliation,  and  end  in  Indian  wars. 
When  I  compared  the  open,  noble  countenance  and  frank  de- 
meanor of  the  young  Osage,  with  the  sinister  visage  and  high- 
handed conduct  of  the  frontiersman,  I  felt  little  doubt  on  whose 
buck  a  lash  would  be  most  meritoriously  bestowed. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  recovery  of 
bis  horse,  without  the  pleasure  of  flogging  the  finder  into  the 
bargain,  thtj  old  Lycurgus,  or  rather  Draco,  of  the  frontier,  set  ofl 
growling  on  his  return  homeward,  followed  by  his  brother  squatter 
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As  for  the  jouthfdl  Osage,  we  were  all  prepossessed  in  bii 
favor ;  the  young  Count  especially,  with  the  sympathies  proper  to 
his  age  and  incident  to  his  character,  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  hiiB. 
Nothing  would  suit  hut  he  must  have  the  young  Osage  as  a 
companion  and  squire  in  his  expedition  into  the  wilderness.  The 
vouth  was  easily  tempted,  and,  with  the  prospect  of  a  safe  range 
ovor  the  huffalo  prairies  and  the  promise  of  a  new  blanket^  be 
turned  his  bridle,  left  the  swamp  and  the  encampment  oi  his 
friends  behind  him,  and  set  off  to  follow  the  Count  in  his  wan- 
derings in  quest  of  the  Osage  hunters. 

Such  is  the  glorious  independence  of  man  in  a  savage  stata 
This  youth,  with  his  rifle,  his  blanket,  and  his  horse,  was  readj 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  rove  the  world;  he  carried  all  hit 
worldly  effects  with  him,  and  in  the  absence  of  artificial  wants, 
possessed  the  great  secret  of  personal  freedom.  We  of  society 
are  slaves,  not  so  much  to  others  as  to  ourselves  ;  our  superflu- 
ities are  the  chains  that  bind  us,  impeding  every  movement  ol 
our  bodies  and  thwarting  every  impulse  of  our  souls.  Such,  at 
least,  were  my  speculations  at  the  time,  though  I  am  not  rare 
but  that  they  took'  their  tone  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
Count,  who  seemed  more  enchanted  than  ever  with  the  wild  ehir- 
airy  of  the  prairies,  and  talked  of  putting  on  the  Indian  droM 
and  adopting  the  Indian  habits  during  the  time  he  hoped  to  pass 
fdtk  the  Osagea. 
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OHAPTBE  VL 

TBAIL  OF  THE  OSAGE   HUNTERS.  DEPARTURE   OF  THB  COUNT  AM 

H18  PARTY. — ^A  DESERTED  WAR  CAMP. — A  VAGRANT  DOG. — ^TIIE 
ENCAMPMENT. 

In  the  ooorse  of  the  morning  the  trail  we  were  pursuing  wa 
crossed  bj  another,  which  struck  off  through  the  forest  to  th 
west  in  a  direct  course  for  the  Arkansas  River.  Beatte,  our 
half-breed,  after  considering  it  for  a  moment,  pronounced  it  the 
trail  of  the  Osage  hunters ;  and  that  it  must  lead  to  the  place 
where  they  had  forded  the  river  on  their  way  to  the  hunting 
grounds. 

Here  then  the  young  Count  and  his  companion  came  to  a 
halt  and  prepared  to  take  leave  of  us.  The  most  experienced 
frontiersmen  in  the  troop  remonstrated  on  the  hazard  of  the 
undertaking.  They  were  about  to  throw  themselves  loose  in  the 
wilderness,  with  no  other  guides,  guards,  or  attendants,  than  a 
young  ignorant  half-breed,  and  a  still  younger  Indian.  They 
were  embarrassed  by  a  pack-horse  and  two  led  horses,  with  which 
they  would  have  to  make  their  way  through  matted  forests,  and 
across  rivers  and  morasses.  The  0.iages  and  Pawnees  were  at 
war,  and  they  might  &11  in  with  some  warrior  party  of  the  latter, 
who  are  ferocious  foes ;  besides,  their  small  number,  and  their 
valuable  horses  would  form  a  great  temptation  to  some  of  the 
straggling  bands  of  Osages  loitering  about  the  frontier,  who 
might  rob  them  of  their  horses  in  the  night,  and  leave  them 
destitute  and  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  prairies. 

Nothing,  however,  could  restrain  the  romantic  ardir  of  the 
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Count  for  a  campaign  of  buffalo  hunting  wiUi  the  Osages,  and  he 
had  a  game  spirit  that  seemed  always  stimulated  by  ^e  idea  ol 
danger.  His  travelling  companion,  of  disoreeter  age  and  calmer 
temperament,  was  convinced  of  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise; 
but  he  could  not  control  the  impetuous  zeal  of  his  youthful  friend 
and  he  was  too  loyal  to  leave  him  to  pursue  his  hazardous  scheme 
alone.  To  our  great  regret,  therefore,  we  saw  them  abandon  the 
protection  of  our  escort,  and  strike  off  on  their  hap-hasard  expe- 
dition. The  old  hunters  of  our  party  shook  their  heads,  a&d  oar 
half-breed,  Beatte,  predicted  all  kinds  of  trouble  to  tliem ;  mj 
only  hope  was,  that  they  would  soon  meet  with  perplezitiei 
enough  to  cool  the  impetuosity  of  the  young  Gooni,  uid  indiiee 
him  to  rejoin  us.  With  this  idea  we  travelled  slowly,  and  made 
a  considerable  halt  at  noon.  After  resuming  our  march,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  Arkansas.  It  presented  a  broad  and  r^d 
stream,  bordered  by  a  beach  of  fine  sand,  overgrown  with  willowt 
and  cotton-wood  trees.  Beyond  the  river,  the  eye  wandered  over 
a  beautiful  champaign  country,  of  flowery  plains  and  sloping  op* 
lands,  diversified  by  groves  and  clumps  of  trees,  and  longeoreeiif 
of  woodland ;  the  whole  wearing  the  aspect  of  complete,  and  era 
ornamental  cultivation,  instead  of  native  wildness.  Not  &r  from 
the  river,  on  an  open  eminence,  we  passed  through  the  reoentlj 
deserted  cavping  place  of  an  Osage  war  party.  The  frasM  a( 
the  tents  or  wigwams  remained,  consisting  of  poles  bent  into  aa 
arch,  with  each  end  stuck  into  the  ground :  these  are  intertwined 
with  twigs  and  branches,  and  covered  with  bark  and  akiBi 
Those  experienced  in  Indian  lore,  can  ascertain  the  tribe,  and 
whether  on  a  hunting  or  a  warlike  expedition,  by  the  dmpe  aad 
disposition  of  the  wigwams.  Beatte  pointed  oat  to  ui,  in  the 
present  skeleton  camp,  the  wigwam  in  whioh  the  ehiefr  had  beU 
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Uieir  oonsoltationt  roand  ihe  oounoil-fire ;  and  an  open  area,  well 
trampl«)d  down,  on  which  the  grand  war-danoe  had  been  performed. 

Pnrsoing  our  joornej,  as  we  were  passing  through  a  forest, 
we  were  met  by  a  forlorn,  half-famished  dog,  who  came  rambling 
along  the  trail,  with  inflamed  eyes,  and  bewildered  look.  Though 
nearly  trampled  upon  by  the  foremost  rangers,  he  took  notice  ot 
no  one,  but  rambled  heedlessly  among  the  horses.  The  cry  ot 
'mad  dog"  was  immediately  raised,  and  one  of  the  rangers 
levelled  his  rifle,  but  was  stayed  by  the  ever-ready  humanity  of 
the  Commissioner.  ^  He  is  blind  said  he.  It  is  the  dog  of 
some  poor  Indian,  following  his  master  by  the  scent  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  kill  so  faithful  an  animal"  The  ranger  shouldered 
his  rifle,  the  dog  blundered  blindly  through  the  cavalcade  unhurt, 
and  keeping  his  nose  to  the  ground,  continued  his  course  along 
the  trail,  affording  a  rare  instance  of  a  dog  surviving  a  bad  name. 

About  three  o'clock,  we  came  to  a  recent  camping-place  of  the 
company  of  rangers :  the  brands  of  one  of  their  fires  were  still 
smoking ;  so  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Beatte,  they  oould 
not  have  passed  on  above  a  day  previously.  As  there  was  a  fine 
stream  ai  water  close  by,  and  plenty  of  pea-vines  for  the  horses, 
we  encamped  here  for  the  night 

We  had  not  been  here  long,  when  we  heard  a  halloo  from  a 
distance,  and  beheld  the  young  Count  and  his  party  advancing 
through  the  forest.  We  welcomed  them  to  the  camp  with  heart- 
felt satisfaction ;  for  their  departure  upon  so  haiardous  an  expe- 
dition had  caused  us  great  uneasiness.  A  short  experiment  had 
convinced  them  of  the  toil  and  di£Eiculty  of  inexperienced  travel- 
lers like  themselves  making  their  way  through  the  wilderness 
with  such  a  train  of  horses,  and  such  slender  attendance.  Forta 
uately,  they  determined  to  rejoin  us  before  nightfall ;  one  nif^t'i 
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oarapiiig  oat  might  haye  oost  them  their  horses.  The  Goant  hftd 
premled  upon  his  prot^ee  and  esquire,  the  young  Osage,  to  eon- 
tinue  with  him,  and  still  oalcolated  upon  achieving  great  ezpl<Mts 
with  his  assistance,  on  the  bnfUo  prairies 


CHAPTER  VIL 

IfEWS  OF  THE   RANGERS. — THE  COUNT  AND   HIS  INDIAN  VftURM. —  * 
HALT  IN  THE  WOODS. — ^WOODLAND  SCENE.— OSAOB  VILLAQK^ 
08A0E  VISITORS  AT  OUR  EVENING  CAMP. 

In  the  morning  early,  (Oct  12,)  the  two  Creeks  who  had  heeo 
sent  express  by  the  commander  of  Fort  CKbson,  to  stop  the  com- 
pany of  rangers,  arrived  at  oar  encampment  on  their  retom. 
They  had  left  the  company  encamped  about  fifty  miles  distant,  in 
a  fine  place  on  the  Arkansas,  abounding  in  game,  where  they  in- 
tended to  await  our  arrival  This  news  spread  animation  through- 
out our  party,  and  we  set  out  on  our  march  at  sunrise,  with  re- 
newed spirit 

In  mounting  our  steeds,  the  young  Osage  attemped  to  throw 
a  blanket  upon  his  wild  horse.  The  fine,  sensitive  animal  took 
fright,  reared  and  recoiled.  The  attitudes  of  the  wild  hone  and 
the  almost  naked  savage,  would  have  formed  studies  for  a  painter 
or  a  statuary. 

I  often  pleased  myself  in  the  course  of  our  march,  with  no- 
ticing the  appearance  of  the  young  Count  and  his  newly-enlistad 
follower,  as  they  rode  before  me.  Never  was  preux  chevalier  bet- 
ter suited  with  an  esquire.    The  Count  was  well  mounted,  mi 
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M  I  have  before  observed,  was  a  bold  and  graceful  rider.  He 
was  fond,  too,  of  caracoling  his  horse,  and  dashing  about  in  the 
buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits.  His  dress  was  a  gay  Indian  hunt- 
ing frock  of  dressed  deer  skin,  setting  well  to  the  shape,  dyed  of 
abeautiful  purple,  and  fancifully  embroidered  vrith  silks  of  various 
wlors ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  some  Indian  beauty,  to  deco- 
rate a  favorite  chief  With  this  he  wore  leathern  pantaloons  ai^d 
moccasons,  a  foraging  cap,  and  a  double-barrelled  gun  slung  by 
a  bandoleer  athwart  his  back :  so  that  he  was  quite  a  picturesque 
figure  as  he  managed  gracefully  his  spirited  steed. 

The  young  Osage  would  ride  close  behind  him  on  his  wild  and 
beautifully  mottled  horse,  which  was  decorated  with  crimson  tufts 
of  hair.  He  rode  with  his  finely  shaped  head  and  bust  naked ; 
his  blanket  being  girt  round  his  waist.  He  carried  his  rifle  in 
one  hand,  and  managed  his  horse  with  the  other,  and  seemed 
ready  to  dash  off  at  a  moment's  warning,  with  his  youthful  leader, 
on  any  madcap  foray  or  scamper.  The  Count,  with  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  youth,  promised  himself  many  hardy  adventures 
and  exploits  in  company  with  his  youthful  "brave,"  when  we 
should  get  among  the  buffaloes,  in  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds. 

After  riding  some  distance,  we  crossed  a  narrow,  deep  stream, 
apon  a  solid  bridge,  the  remains  of  an  old  beaver  dam ;  the  indus- 
trious community  which  had  constructed  it  had  all  been  de- 
stroyed. Above  us,  a  streaming  flight  of  wild  geese,  high  in  air, 
and  making  a  vociferous  noise,  gave  note  of  the  waning  year. 

About  half  past  ten  o'clock  we  made  a  halt  in  a  forest,  where 
there  was  abundance  of  the  pea-vina  Here  we  turned  the  horses 
loose  to  graze.  A  fire  was  made,  water  procured  from  an  adja- 
cent spring,  and  in  a  short  time  our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish, 
bad  a  pot  of  coffee  prepared  for  our  refreshment.    While  rmr- 
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taking  of  it,  we  were  joined  by  an  old  Osa^  one  of  a  smtH 
hunting  party  who  had  recently  passed  this  way.  He  waa  in 
search  of  his  horse,  which  had  wandered  away,  or  been  stolen. 
Our  half-breed,  Beatte,  made  a  wry  fiice  on  hearing  of  Osage 
hunters  in  this  direction.  ^  Until  we  pass  those  hunters,"  said 
hC;  ^  we  shall  see  no  buffaloes.  They  frighten  away  every  thing 
like  a  prairie  on  fire." 

The  morning  repast  being  over,  the  party  amused  themselTei 
in  various  ways.  S«>me  shot  with  their  rifles  at  a  mark,  others 
lay  asleep  half  buried  in  the  deep  bed  of  foliage,  with  their  headi 
resting  on  their  saddles  ;  others  gossiped  round  the  fire  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  which  sent  up  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  among  ths 
branches.  The  horses  banqueted  luxuriously  on  Uie  pea-Tines, 
and  some  lay  down  and  rolled  amongst  them. 

We  were  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees,  with  straight,  smooth 
trunks,  like  stately  columns ;  and  as  the  glancing  rays  of  thi 
sun  shone  through  the  transparent  leaves,  tinted  with  the  many- 
colored  hues  of  autumn,  I  was  reminded  of  the  effidct  of  sunahiM 
among  the  stained  windows  and  clustering  columns  of  a  Qothio 
cathedral  Indeed  there  is  a  grandeur  and  solemnity  in  our  spar 
(tious  forests  of  the  West,  that  awaken  in  me  the  same  feding  I 
have  experienced  in  those  vast  and  venerable  piles,  and  the  sound 
of  the  wind  sweeping  through  them,  supplies  oooaaionally  the 
deep  breathings  of  the  organ. 

About  noon  the  bugle  sounded  to  horse,  and  we  were  agaii. 
on  the  march,  hoping  to  arrive  at  the  encampment  of  the  rangeif 
before  night ;  as  the  old  Osago  had  assured  us  it  was  not  above 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  In  our  course  through  a  forest,  m 
passod  by  a  lonely  pool,  covered  with  the  most  magnificent  water 
hlies  I  had  ever  beheld  ;  among  which  swam  several  wood-dnekii 
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one  ci  the  most  beautiM  of  water-fowl,  remarkable  for  the  grace- 
fulness  and  brilliancy  of  its  plumage. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  &rther,  we  came  down  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  at  a  place  where  tracks  of  nuioerous 
horses,  all  entering  the  water,  showed  where  a  party  of  Osage 
hunters  had  recently  crossed  the  river  on  their  way  to  the  buffalo 
ange.  Afier  letting  our  horses  drink  in  the  river,  we  continued 
along  its  bank  for  a  space,  and  then  across  prairies,  where  we  saw 
ft  distant  smoke,  which  we  hoped  might  proceed  from  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  rangers.  Following  what  we  supposed  to  be  their 
trail,  we  came  to  a  meadow  in  which  were  a  number  of  horses 
grazing :  they  were  not,  however,  the  horses  of  the  troop.  A 
little  farther  on,  we  reached  a  straggling  Osage  village,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas.  Our  arrival  created  quite  a  sensation. 
A  number  of  old  men  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  us  all 
s«>verally;  while  the  women  and  children  huddled  together  in 
groups,  staring  at  us  wildly,  chattering  and  laughing  among  them- 
selves. We  found  that  all  the  young  men  of  the  village  had  de- 
parted on  a  hunting  expedition,  leaving  the  women  and  children 
and  old  men  behind.  '  Here  the  Commissioner  made  a  speech 
from  on  horseback ;  informing  his  hearers  of  the  purport  of  his 
mission,  to  promote  a  general  peace  among  the  tribes  of  the  West, 
and  urging  them  to  lay  aside  all  warlike  and  blood^irsty  notions, 
and  not  to  make  any  wanton  attacks  upon  the  Pawnees.  This 
speech  being  interpreted  by  Beatte,  seemed  to  have  a  most  paci- 
fying effect  upon  the  multitude,  who  promised  fiftithfully  that,  as 
lar  as  in  them  lay,  the  peace  should  not  be  disturbed ;  and  indeed 
their  age  and  sex  gave  some  reason  to  trust  that  they  would  keep 
iheir  word. 

Hiill  hoping  to  reach  the  camp  of  the  rangers  before  night&IL 
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we  poshed  on  until  twilight,  when  we  were  obliged  to  halt  on  Hm 
borders  of  a  rlivine.  The  rangers  bivooacked  nnder  trees,  at  tkft 
bottom  of  the  dell,  while  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a  ro<^  knoU 
near  a  running  stream.  The  night  came  on  dark  and  orercaft, 
ith  flying  clouds,  and  much  appearance  of  rain.  The  fires  d 
he  rangers  burnt  brightly  in  the  dell,  and  threw  strong  maassi 
of  light  upon  the  robber-looking  groups  that  were  cooking,  eatinf 
and  drinking  around  them.  To  add  to  the  wildness  of  the  mdc, 
several  Osage  Indians,  visitors  from  the  village  we  had  pMsed, 
wore  mingled  among  the  men.  Three  of  them  came  and  seated 
themselves  by  our  fire.  They  watched  every  thing  that  was  going 
on  round  them  in  silence,  and  looked  like  figures  of  monumental 
bronze.  We  gave  them  food,  and,  what  they  most  relished,  coffee ; 
for  the  Indians  partake  in  the  universal  fondness  for  this  beveraft 
which  pervades  the  West.  When  they  had  made  their  supper  - 
they  stretched  themselves,  side  by  side,  before  the  fire,  and  begaa 
a  low  nasal  chant,  drumming  with  their  hands  upon  their  breasts, 
by  way  of  accompaniment.  Thoir  chant  seemed  to  consist  d 
regular  staves,  every  one  terminating,  not  in  a  melodious  eadeooei 
but  in  the  abrupt  interjection  huh  I  uttered  almost  like  a  hiccup 
This  chant,  we  were  told  by  our  interpreter,  Beatte,  related  to 
urselves,  our  appearance,  our  treatment  of  them,  and  aU  that 
they  knew  of  our  plans.  In  one  part  they  spoke  of  tiie  young 
Count,  whose  animated  character  and  eagerness  ibr  Indian  enters 
prise  had  struck  their  fiincy,  and  they  indulged  in  some  waggery 
sbout  him  and  the  young  Indian  beauties,  that  produced  greal 
merriment  among  our  half-breeds. 

This  mode  of  improvising  is  common  throughout  tiie  savage 
tribes ;  and  in  this  way,  with  a  few  simple  inflectioub  of  the  -mm, 
^hej  chant  all  their  exploits  in  war  and  hunting,  and  uooasioBalfy 
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mcbdge  in  %  vein  of  comio  humor  and  dry  satire,  to  whieh  die 
Indians  appear  to  me  muoh  more  prone  than  is  generally  bom* 
gined. 

In  fiiot,  the  Indians  that  I  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  semng 
tn  real  life,  are  qoite  different  from  those  described  in  poetry 
They  are  by  no  means  the  stoies  that  th^  are  represented ;  taoi- 
tarn,  unbending,  without  a  tear  or  a  pmile.  Taciturn  they  are, 
it  is  true,  when  in  cpmpany  with  white  men,  whose  good-will 
they  distrust,  and  whose  language  they  do  not  understand ;  but 
fehe  white  man  is  equally  taciturn  under  like  oiroumstanoes. 
When  the  Indians  are  among  themselyes,  however,  there  cannot 
be  greater  gossips.  Half  their  time  is  taken  up  in  talking  over 
fcheir  adventures  in  war  and  hunting,  and  in  telling  whimsical 
Btories.  They  are  great  mimics  and  buffoons,  also,  and  entertain 
themselves  excessively  at  the  expense  of  the  whites  with  whom 
they  have  associated,  and  who  have  supposed  them  impressed 
with  profound  respect  for  their  grandeur  and  dignity.  They  are 
curious  observers,  noting  every  thing  in  silence,  but  with  a  keen 
and  watchful  eye ;  occasionally  exchanging  a  glance  or  a  grunt 
with  each  other,  when  any  thing  particularly  strikes  them :  but 
reserving  all  comments  untU  they  are  alone.  Then  it  is  that 
they  give  full  scope  to  criticism,  satire,  mimicry,  and  mirtL 

In  the  course  of  my  journey  along  the  frontier,  I  have  had 
repealed  opportunities  of  noticing  their  excitability  and  boiste- 
rous merriment  at  their  games ;  and  have  occasionally  noticed  a 
group  of  Osages  sitting  round  a  fire  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  engaged  in  the  most  animated  and  lively  conversation; 
<Ad  at  times  making  the  woods  resound  with  peals  of  laughter 
As  to  tears,  they  have  them  in  abundance,  both  real  and  affected; 
ftt  times  they  make  a  merit  of  them.  No  one  weeps  more  bitterlv 
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or  profiMely  at  the  death  of  a  relative  or  friend :  and  thej  have 
ftated  timee  when  ihty  r epur  to  howl  and  lament  at  thdr  giatCA. 
I  haye  heard  doleful  wailings  at  daybreak,  in  the  ndghbemig 
Indian  Tillages,  made  by  some  of  the  inhabitanta,  who  go  oat  at 
bat  hour  into  the  fields,  to  mourn  and  weep  fat  the  dead:  d 
sooh  tiznes,  I  am  told,  the  tears  will  stream  down  their  eheeks  io 
torrents. 

As  &r  as  I  can  judge,  the  Indian  of  poetioal  fieHoa  is  like 
the  shepherd  of  pastoral  roBianoe,  a  mere  personifioatioD  of  mt 
^inary  attributes. 

The  nasal  ohant  of  our  Osage  guests  gradually  died  avij; 
they  covered  their  heads  with  their  blankets  and  fell  &0t  asleep, 
and  in  a  little  while  all  was  silent,  excepting  the  pattering  ol 
scattered  rain-drops  upon  our  tent 

In  the  morning  our  Indian  visitors  breakfasted  with  ut,  Ui 
the  young  Osage  who  was  to  act  as  esquire  to  the  Count  in  kk 
knight-errantry  on  the  prairies,  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  fis 
wild  horse,  too,  was  missing,  and,  after  many  conjectures,  vi 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  taken  "  Indian  leave  ^  of 
in  the  night.  We  afterwards  ascertained  tliat  he  had  been  per 
suaded  so  to  do  by  the  Osages  we  had  recently  met  mih ;  wbo 
had  represented  to  him  the  perils  tiiat  would  attend  him  m  id 
expedition  to  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds,  where  he  might  ft]] 
into  the  hands  of  the  implacable  enemies  of  his  tribe :  and,  wiiii 
was  scarcely  less  to  be  apprehended,  the  annoyanoes  to  fHiiofa  be 
would  be  subjected  from  the  capricious  and  overbearing  ooodiet 
of  the  white  men;  who,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  my  own  short 
experience,  are  prone  to  treat  the  poor  Indians  as  little  better 
than  brute  animals.  Indeed,  he  had  had  a  specimen  of  it  bi» 
self  in  the  narrow  escape  he  made  from  the  infliction  of  Ljaeb'i 
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law."  by  the  hara  winkmg  worthy  of  tlie  frontier,  for  the  flagitioof 
nrime  of  finding  a  stray  horse. 

The  disappearance  of  the  youth  was  generally  regretted 
oar  party,  for  we  had  all  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him  from  his 
handsome,  frank,  and  manly  <4>pearance,  and  the  easy  grace  of 
bis  deportment.  He  was  indeed  a  natire-born  gentleman.  By 
none,  howeyer,  was  he  so  much  lamented  as  by  the  yonng  Oount^ 
who  thus  suddenly  found  himself  deprived  of  his  esquire.  I 
regretted  the  departure  of  the  Osage  for  his  own  sake,  for  we 
should  have  cherished  him  throughout  the  expedition,  and  I  am 
oonTinced,  from  the  munificent  spirit  of  his  patron,  he  would 
have  returned  to  his  tribe  kden  with  wealth  of  beads  and  trin- 
kets and  I;idian  blankets. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  HONET  CAlfP. 

Thb  weather,  which  had  been  rainy  in  the  night,  having  held  u)> 
we  resumed  our  march  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  confi 
dent  hope  of  soon  arriving  at  the  encampment  of  the  rangers. 
We  had  not  ridden  above  three  or  four  miles  when  we  came  to  a 
large  tree  which  had  recently  been  felled  by  an  axe,  for  the  wild 
honey  contuned  in  the  hollow  of  its  trunk,  several  broken  fiakes 
of  which  still  remained.  We  now  felt  sure  that  the  camp  could 
not  be  &r  distant  About  a  couple  of  miles  further  some  oi 
the  rangers  set  up  a  shout,  and  pointed  to  a  number  of  horses 
graaing  in  a  woody  bottom.  A  few  paces  brought  us  to  tt  3  brow 
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of  an  elevated  ridge,  wHenoe  we  looked  down  apon  the  eoeam^ 
ment  It  was  a  wild  bandit,  or  Robin  Hood,  scene.  In  a  bm 
tlfdl  open  forest,  traTorsed  by  a  running  atream,  were  booths  o. 
bark  and  branches,  and  tents  of  blankets,  temporary  shelten 
rom  the  recent  rain,  for  the  rangers  commonly  bivonao  in  the 
open  air.  There  were  groups  of  rangers  in  every  kind  of  uneovtfa 
garb.  Some  were  cooking  at  large  fires  made  at  the  feet  of  trees 
some  were  stretching  and  dressing  deer  skins ;  some  were  shoo** 
tng  at  a  mark,  and  some  lying  about  on  the  grass.  Venisn 
jerked,  and  hung  on  frames,  was  drying  over  the  embers  in  sac 
place ;  in  another  lay  carcasses  recently  brought  in  by  the  haul' 
ers.  Stacks  of  rifles  were  leaning  against  the  trunks  of  the  trsaii 
and  saddles,  bridles,  and  powder-horns  hanging  above  the«, 
while  the  horses  were  grazing  here  and  there  among  the  thidreta. 

Our  arrival  was  greeted  with  acclamation.  The  rangen 
crowded  about  their  comrades  to  inauire  the  news  from  the  fort 
for  our  own  part,  we  were  reoeived  in  frank  simple  hunter's  style 
by  Captain  Bean,  the  commander  of  the  company ;  a  man  aboot 
forty  years  of  age,  vigorous  and  active.  His  life  had  been  chiel| 
passed  on  the  frontier,  occasionally  in  Indian  warfiure,  so  that  hi 
was  a  thorough  woodsman,  and  a  first-rate  hunter.  He  was 
equipped  in  character;  in  leathern  hunting  shirt  and  leggiiii 
and  a  leathern  foraging  cap. 

While  we  were  conversing  with  the  Captain,  a  veteran  hunt* 
man  approached,  whose  whole  appearance  struck  me.  He  wis 
of  the  middle  size,  but  tough  and  weather-proyed ;  a  head  partly 
bald  and  garnished  with  loose  iron-gray  locks,  and  a  fine  Uaek 
eye,  beaming  with  youthful  spirit  His  dress  was  similar  to  thsl 
of  the  Captain,  a  rifle  shirt  and  ieggins  of  dressed  deer  ddn,  thrt 
Uii  evidently  seen  service ;  a  powder-horn  was  slung  by  his  iU^ 
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a  IniniiDg  knife  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  in  his  hand  was  an  anoieni 
and  trusty  rifle,  doubtless  as  dear  to  him  as  a  bosom  friend. 
He  askdd  permission  to  go  hunting,  which  was  readily  granted 
''That's  old  Ryan,"  said  the  Captain,  when  he  had  gone; 
''there's  not  a  better  hunter  in  the  camp;  he's  sure  to  bring  in 
game." 

In  a  little  while  our  pack-horses  were  unloaded  and  turned 
loose  to  revel  among  the  pea-yines.  Our  tent  was  pitched ;  our 
fire  made ;  the  half  of  a  deer  had  been  sent  to  us  trom  the 
Oaptain's  lodge;  Beatte  brought  in  a  couple  of  wild  turkeys; 
the  spits  were  laden,  and  the  camp-kettle  crammed  with  meat ; 
and  to  crown  our  luxuries,  a  basin  filled  with  great  flakes  oi 
delicious  honey,  the  spoils  of  a  plundered  bee-tree,  was  giyen  us 
by  one  of  the  rangers. 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  tucking 
np  his  sleeves  to  the  elbows,  set  to  work  to  make  a  display  of  his 
culinary  skill,  on  which  he  prided  himself  almost  as  much  as 
upon  his  hunting,  his  riding,  and  his  warlike  prowess. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

▲  BEE  HUNl 

The  beautiful  forest  in  which  we  were  encamped  abounded  in 
bee-treet ;  that  is  to  say,  trees  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  which 
wild  bees  had  established  their  hives.  It  is  surprising  in 
what  oountlees  swarms  the  bees  have  overspread  the  Far  West 
Jrlthin  but  a  moderate  number  of  years.    The  Indians  considei 
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them  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man,  as  the  buffalo  is  of  tiie  red 
man  ;  and  say  that-  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advances,  the  Indiac 
and  buffalo  retire.  We  are  always  accustomed  to  aasooiate  the 
hum  of  the  bee-hive  with  the  farmhouse  and  flower-garden,  and 
to  oonsider  those  industrious  little  animals  as  connected  with 
the  busy  haunts  of  man,  and  I  am  told  Uiat  the  wild  bee  is  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  at  any  great  distance  from  the  frontier 
They  have  been  the  heralds  of  civilization,  steadfiuily  preoeding 
it  as  it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders,  and  some  of  tht 
ancient  settlers  of  the  West  pretend  to  give  the  very  year  when 
the  honey-bee  first  crossed  the  Mississippi  The  Indians  with 
surprise  found  the  mouldering  trees  of  their  forests  suddenly 
teeming  with  ambrosial  sweets,  and  nothing,  I  am  told,  can  ex 
ceed  the  greedy  relish  with  which  they  banquet  for  the  first  time 
upon  this  unbought  luxury  of  the  wilderness. 

At  present  the  honey-bee  swarms  in  myriads,  in  the  noble 
groves  and  forests  which  skirt  and  intersect  the  prairies,  and 
extend  along  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  rivers.  It  seems  to  mt 
as  if  these  beautiful  regions  answer  literally  to  the  deseriptioii 
of  the  land  of  promise,  ^  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey 
for  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  prairies  is  calculated  to  sostan 
nerds  of  cattle  as  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  while 
the  flowers  with  which  they  are  enamelled  render  them  a  very 
paradise  for  the  nectar-seeking  bee. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  camp  when  a  party  set  o«t  in 
quest  of  a  bee-tree ;  and,  being  curious  to  witness  the  sport,  1 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  them  The  party 
was  headed  by  a  veteran  bee-hunter,  a  tall  lank  fellow  in  ham^ 
Kpun  garb  that  hung  loosely  about  his  limbs,  and  a  slmr  M 
shaped  not  vnlike  a  bee-hive ;  a  comrade,  oquallj  uooovtfe  m 
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girb^  and  without  a  hat,  straddled  along  at  hia  heels,  with  a  loug 
rifle  on  his  shoalder.  To  these  sneoeeded  half  a  dozen  others, 
some  with  axes  and  some  with  rifles,  for  no  one  stirs  far  from  the 
\unp  without  hiis  firearms,  so  as  to  bo  ready  either  for  wild  deer 
r  wild  Indian. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  we  came  to  an  open  glade  on 
the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Here  our  leader  halted,  and  then  ad- 
vanced quietly  to  a  low  bush,  on  the  top  of  which  I  perceived  a 
|4ece  of  honey-comb.  This  I  found  was  the  bait  or  lure  for  the 
wild  bees.  Several  were  humming  about  it,  and  diving  into  its 
cells.  When  they  had  laden  themselves  with  honey  they  would 
rise  into  the  air,  and  dart  off  in  a  straight  line,  almost  with  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet.  The  hunters  watched  attentively  the  course 
they  took,  and  then  set  off  in  the  same  direction,  stumbling  along 
over  twisted  roots  and  fallen  trees,  with  their  eyes  turned  up  to  the 
sky.  In  thi6  way  they  traced  the  honey-laden  bees  to  their  hive, 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  blasted  oak,  where,  after  buzzing  about 
for  a'  moment,  they  entered  a  hole  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Two  dt  the  bee-hunters  now  plied  their  axes  vigorously  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  to  level  it  with  the  ground.  The  mere  spec- 
ikton  and  amateurs,  in  the  meantime,  drew  off  to  a  cautious 
distance,  to  be  oat  of  the  way  of  the  falling  of  the  tree  and  the 
vengeance  of  its  inmates.  The  jarring  blows  of  the  axe  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  in  alarming  or  disturbing  this  most  indubtrious 
community.  They  continued  to  ply  at  their  usual  occupations, 
fome  arriving  full  freighted  into  port,  others  sallying  forth  on 
new  expeditions,  like  so  many  merchantmen  in  a  money-making 
metmpolts,  little  suspicious  of  impending  bankruptcy  and  down- 
(U«.    Bven  a  loud  crack  which  announced  the  disrupture  of  the 
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trank,  £uled  to  divert  their  attention  from  Uie  intense  ponut  d 
gain ;  at  length  down  came  the  tree  with  a  tremendooB  eraifa 
bnrating  open  from  end  to  end,  and  displaying  all  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  commonwealth. 

One  of  the  hunters  immediately  ran  up  with  a  whisp  of  lighted 
hay  as  a  defence  against  the  bees.  The  latter,  however,  nade  no 
attack  and  sought  no  revenge ;  they  seemed  stupefied  by  the  ea 
tastrophe  and  unsuspicious  of  its  cause,  and  remained  orawliag 
and  buzzing  about  the  ruins  without  offering  us  any  molefltation. 
Every  one  of  the  party  now  fell  to,  with  spoon  and  hunting  knife, 
to  scoop  out  the  flakes  of  honey-comb  with  which  the  hollow  trunk 
was  stored.  Some  of  them  were  of  old  date  and  a  deep  browa 
color,  others  were  beautifully  white,  and  the  honey  in  their  oelk 
was  almost  limpid.  Such  of  the  combs  as  were  entire  were  plaeed 
in  camp  kettles  to  be  conveyed  to  the  encampment ;  thoee  whioh 
had  been  shivered  in  the  Ml  were  devoured  upon  the  spot.  Every 
stark  bee-hunter  was  to  be  seen  with  a  rich  morsel  in  his  hand, 
dripping  about  his  fingers,  and  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  a  erw 
tart  before  the  holiday  appetite  of  a  schoolboy. 

Nor  was  it  the  bee-hunters  alone  that  profited  by  the  down- 
fall of  this  industrious  community ;  as  if  the  bees  would  oany 
through  the  similitude  of  their  habits  with  those  of  laborious  aad 
gainful  man,  I  beheld  numbers  from  rival  hives,  arriving  on  eager 
wing,  to  enrich  themselves  with  Uie  ruins  of  their  nei^bora 
These  busied  themselves  as  eagerly  and  cheerfully  as  so  manj 
wreckers  on  an  Indiaman  that  has  been  driven  on  shore ;  plung- 
ing into  the  cells  of  the  broken  honey-combs,  banqueting  greedily 
on  the  spoil,  and  then  winging  their  way  full  frei^ted  to  thor 
homes.  As  to  the  poor  proprietors  of  the  ruin,  they  lawd  to 
have  no  heart  to  do  any  thing,  not  eve^  to  taste  the  neelar  ths^ 
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(lowed  around  them ;  but  crawled  backwards  and  forwards,  hi 
▼acant  desolation,  as  I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  with  his  hands  io 
his  pockets,  whistling  vacantly  and  despondinglj  about  the  rains 
of  his  house  that  had  been  burnt. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  bewilderment  and  confusion  of 
the  bees  of  the  bankrupt  hive  who  had  been  absent  at  the  time 

the  catastrophe,  and  who  arrived  f^om  time  to  time,  with 
full  cargoes  from  abroad.  At  first  they  wheeled  about  in  the  air, 
in  the  place  where  the  fallen  tree  had  once  reared  its  head,  as- 
tonished at  finding  it  all  a  vacuum.  At  length,  as  if  compre- 
hending their  disaster,  they  settled  down  in  clusters  on  a  dry 
branch  of  a  neighboring  tree,  whence  they  seemed  to  contemplate 
the  prostrate  ruin,  and  to  buzz  forth  doleful  lamentations  over 
the  downfall  of  their  republic.  It  was  a  scene  on  which  the 
^  melancholy  Jacques"  might  have  moralized  by  the  hour. 

We  now  abandoned  the  place,  leaving  much  honey  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  tree.  "  It  will  all  be  cleared  off  by  varmint,"  said 
one  of  the  rangers.  "  What  vermin  ?"  asked  I.  "  Oh,  bears, 
and  skunks,  and  racoons,  and  'possums.  The  bears  is  the 
knowingest  varmint  for  finding  out  a  bee-tree  in  the  world 
They'll  gnaw  for  days  together  at  the  trunk  till  they  make  a  hole 
big  enough  to  get  in  their  paws^  and  then  they'll  haul  out  kocsy, 
oees  and  all" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

4MU8BMENT6  m  THE  CAMP.— 0ON8ULTATION& — mmTBEXf  PAEl  ABB 

rSil  3TINO.  EVENING    SCENES.  CAMP    MELODY. — HTHB  FATE  Ot 

AN  AMATETTR  OWL. 

On  returning  to  the  camp,  we  foand  it  a  scene  of  the  grestai 
hilarity.  Some  of  the  rangers  were  shooting  at  a  mark,  others  were 
leaping,  wrestling,  and  playing  at  prison  bars.  They  were  mostlj 
youiig  men,  on  their  first  expedition,  in  high  health  and  vigor,  and 
buoyant  with  anticipations ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  likefy 
to  set  the  youthful  blood  into  a  flow,  than  a  wild  wood  life  of  thi 
kind,  and  the  range  of  a  magnificent  wilderness,  abounding  with 
game,  and  fruitful  of  adventure.  We  send  our  youth  abroad  to 
grow  luxurious  and  efiieminate  in  Europe ;  it  appears  to  me,  thtt 
a  previous  tour  on  the  prairies  would  be  more  likely  to  prodoM 
that  manliness,  simplicity,  and  self-dependence,  most  in  nnisoii 
with  our  political  iustitutions. 

While  the  young  men  were  engaged  in  these  boisterosi 
amusements,  a  graver  set,  composed  of  the  Captain,  the  Bodor 
and  other  sages  and  leaders  of  the  camp,  were  seated  or  stretdMi 
out  on  the  grass,  round  a  frontier  map,  holding  a  oonsoltalkia 
about  our  position,  and  the  course  we  were  to  pursue. 

Our  plan  was  to  cross  the  Arkansas  just  above  where  tka 
Red  Fork  fedls  into  it,  then  to  keep  westerly,  until  we  should  pas 
through  a  grand  belt  of  open  forest,  called  the  Gross  Timber, 
which  ranges  nearly  north  and  south  from  the  Arkansas  to  Bad 
River ;  after  which,  we  were  to  keep  a  southerly  course  tovmrli 
the  latter  river 
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Our  half-breed)  Beatte,  being  an  experienced  Osage  hunter, 
WM  called  into  the  consultation.  ^  Have  jou  ever  hunted  in  this 
direction  ?"  said  the  Captain.      Yes,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

Perhaps,  then,  you  can  tell  us  in  which  direction  lies  the 
Red  Fork?" 

If  you  keep  along  yonder,  by  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  you 
will  oome  to  a  bald  hill,  with  a  pile  of  stones  upon  it." 

"  I  have  noticed  that  hill  as  I  was  hunting,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Weill  those  stones  were  set  up  by  the  Osages  as  a  land- 
mark .  from  that  spot  you  may  have  a  sight  of  the  Red  Fork." 

"  In  that  case,"  cried  the  Captain,  we  shall  reach  the  Red 
Fork  to-morrow;  then  cross  the  Arkansas  above  it,  into  the 
Pawnee  country,  and  then  in  two  days  we  shall  crack  buffalo 
bones !" 

The  idea  of  arriving  at  the  adventurous  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Pawnees,  and  of  conung  upon  the  traces  of  the  buffaloes, 
made  every  eye  sparkle  with  animation.  Our  further  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  camp. 

"  That's  old  Ryan's  rifle,"  exclaimed  the  Captain ;  "  there's 
a  buck  down,  I'll  warrant !"  nor  was  he  mistaken ;  for,  before 
long,  the  veteran  made  his  appearance,  calling  upon  onje  of  the 
younger  rangers  to  return  with  him,  and  aid  in  bringing  home 
the  carcass.  • 

The  surrounding  country,  in  fact,  abounded  with  game,  so 
that  the  camp  was  overstocked  with  provisions,  and,  as  no  less 
than  twenty  bee-trees  had  been  out  down  in  the  vicinity,  every 
one  revelled  in  luxury.  With  the  wasteful  prodi/i^ity  of  hunt- 
ers, there  was  a  continual  feasting,  and  scarce  any  one  put  by 
provision  for  the  morrow.    The  cooking  was  conducted  in  hunt 
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en'  style  :  the  meat  was  stuok  upon  tapering  spits'of  dogwood 
which  were  thrust  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  sue 
tain  the  joint  before  the  fire,  where  it  was  roasted  or  broiled  with 
all  its  juices  retained  in  it  in  a  manner  that  would  have  tickled 
the  palate  of  the  most  experienced  gourmand.  As  muoh  ooold 
Dot  be  said  in  fayor  of  the  bread.  It  was  little  more  Uian  a  paste 
made  of  flour  and  water,  and  fried  like  fritters,  in  lard  ]  though 
some  adopted  a  ruder  style,  twisting  it  round  the  ends  of  sticks 
and  thus  roasting  it  before  the  fire.  In  either  way,  I  haiw  fimnd 
it  extremely  palatable  on  the  prairies.  No  one  knows  the  true 
relish  of  food  until  he  has  a  hunter's  appetita 

Before  sunset,  we  were  summoned  by  little  Tonish  to  a  sump- 
tuous repast  Blankets  had  been  spread  on  the  ground  near  to 
the  fire,  upon  which  we  took  our  seats.  A  large  dish,  or  bowl, 
made  from  the  root  of  a  maple  tree,  and  which  we  had  purchased 
at  the  Indian  village,  was  placed  on  the  ground  before  us,  and 
into  it  were  emptied  the  contents  of  one  of  the  camp  kettles,  coo- 
sisting  of  a  wild  turkey  hashed,  together  with  slices  of  bacon  and 
lumps  of  dough.  Beside  it  was  placed  another  bowl  of  similar 
ware,  containing  an  ample  supply  of  fritters.  After  we  had  dm- 
cussed  the  hash,  two  wooden  spits,  on  which  the  ribs  of  a  £U  bock 
were  broiling  before  the  fire,  were  removed  and  planted  In  the 
ground  before  us,  with  a  triumphant  air,  by  little  Tonish.  Hav- 
ing  no  dishes,  we  had  to  proceed  in  hunters'  style,  cutting  of 
strips  and  slices  with  our  hunting-knives,  and  dipping  them  in 
salt  and  pepper.  To  do  justice  to  Tonish's  cookery,  however,  nnd 
to  the  keen  sauce  of  the  prairies,  never  have  I  tasted  venison  so 
delicious  With  all  this,  our  beverage  was  coffee,  boiled  in  a 
oamp  kettle,  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  and  drunk  out  of  tin 
oups :  and  such  was  the  style  of  our  banqueting  througnoiu  ihk 
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expedition,  whenever  proyiBions  were  plenty,  and  aB  long  as  flonr 
ftnd  coffee  and  sugar  held  out 

As  the  twilight  thickened  into  night,  the  sentinels  were 
marched  forth  to  their  stations  around  the  camp ;  an  indispensa- 
ble precaution  in  a  country  infested  by  Indians.  The  encamp- 
ment now  presented  a  picturesque  appearance.  Camp  firos  were 
biasing  and  smouldering  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  with 
groups  of  rangers  round  them;  some  seated  or  lying  on  the 
ground,  others  standing  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  flames,  or  in 
shadowy  relief  At  some  of  the  fires  there  was  much  boisterous 
mirth,  where  peals  of  laughter  were  mingled  with  loud  ribald 
jokes  and  uncouth  exclamations ;  for  the  troop  was  eyidently  a 
raw,  undisciplined  band,  levied  among  the  wild  youngsters  of  the 
frontier,  who  had  enlisted,  some  for  the  sake  of  roving  adventure, 
and  some  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Many  of  them  were  the  neighbors  of  their  officers,  and  accustomed 
to  regard  them  with  the  familiarity  of  equals  and  companions. 
None  of  them  had  any  idea  of  the  restraint  and  decorum  of  a 
camp,  or  ambition  to  acquire  a  name  for  exactness  in  a  profession 
in  which  they  had  no  intention  of  continuing. 

While  this  boisterous  merriment  prevailed  at  some  of  the  fires, 
there  suddenly  rose  a  strain  of  nasal  melody  from  another,  at 
which  a  choir  of  "  vocalists  "  were  uniting  their  voices  in  a  most 
tugubrious  psalm  tune.  This  was  led  by  one  of  the  lieutenants  ; 
a  tall,  spare  man,  who  we  were  informed  had  officiated  as  school- 
master, singing-master,  and  occasionally  as  Methodist  preacher, 
in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  frontier.  The  chant  rose  solemnly 
and  sadly  in  the  night  air,  and  reminded  me  of  the  description 
of  similar  canticles  in  the  camps  of  the  Covenantors ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  strange  medley  of  figures  and  faces  and  uncouth  garba 
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congregated  together  Id  our  troop,  would  not  have  disgraoed  thfi 
banners  of  Praise-God  Barebones. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  this  nasal  psalmodj,  an  amateur 
owl,  as  if  in  competition,  began  his  dreary  hooting.  Immediately 
here  was  a  cry  throughout  the  camp  of  Charley's  owl  t  CW 
^ey's  owl  r*  It  seems  this  obscure  bird  "  had  visited  the  oanip 
every  night,  and  bad  been  fired  at  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  a  half- 
witted lad,  named  Charley ;  who,  on  being  called  up  for  firing 
when  on  duty,  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  understood 
that  owls  made  unoommonly  good  soup. 

One  of  the  young  rangers  mimicked  the  cry  of  this  bird  of 
wisdom,  who,  with  a  simplicity  little  consonant  with  his  eharao> 
ter,  came  hovering  within  sight,  and  alighted  on  the  naked  branch 
of  a  tree,  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  our  fire^  The  young  Count  bt 
mediately  seized  his  fowling-piece,  took  fatal  aim,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling the  poor  bird  of  ill  omen  came  fluttering  to  the  ground. 
Charley  was  now  called  upon  to  make  and  eat  his  dish  <^  owl- 
soup,  but  declined,  as  he  had  not  shot  the  bird. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  paid  a  viait  to  the  CapUun^ 
fire.  It  was  composed  of  huge  trunks  of  trees,  and  of  suflieieat 
magnitude  to  roast  a  buffalo  whole.  Here  were  a  number  of  the 
prime  hunters  and  leaders  of  the  camp,  some  sitting,  some  stand- 
ing, and  others  lying  on  skins  or  blankets  before  the  fire,  tcUiag 
old  frontier  stories  about  hunting  and  Indian  warftoa 

As  the  night  advanced,  we  perceived  above  the  trees  to  the 
west,  a  ruddy  glow  flushing  up  the  sky. 

That  must  be  a  prairie  set  on  fire  by  the  Osage  hunters," 
said  the  Captain. 

It  is  at  the  Red  Fork,"  said  Beatte,  regarding  the  sky.  '  ^ 
seems  but  three  miles  distant,  yet  it  perhaps  is  twenty." 
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About  half  past  eight  o'clock,  a  beautiful  pale  light  gradually 
sprang  up  in  the  east,  a  precursor  of  the  rising  moon.  Drawing 
off  from  the  Captain's  lodge,  I  now  prepared  for  the  night's  repose 
I  had  determined  to  abandon  the  shelter  of  the  tent,  and  henoe- 
orth  to  bironao  like  the  rangers.  A  bear-skin  spread  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  was  mj  bed,  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  for  a  pillow. 
Wrapping  myself  in  blankets,  I  stretched  myself  on  this  hunter's 
oonoh,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  and  sweet  sleep,  from  which  I 
did  not  awake  nntil  the  bugle  sounded  at  daybreak. 


CHAPTER  XL 

BKBAXJSG  UP  OP  THE  ENCAMPMENT.  PICTURESQUE  MARCH.— GAME. 

-CAMP  SCENES.  TRIUMPH  OP  A  YOUNG  HUNTER.  ILL  SUCCESS 

O?  OLD  HUNTERS. — ^FOUL  MURDER  OF  A  POLECAT. 

(Oct.  14.)  At  the  signal-note  of  the  bugle,  the  sentinels  and 
patrols  marched  in  from  their  stations  around  the  camp  and  were 
dismissed.  The  rangers  were  roused  from  their  night's  repose., 
and  soon  a  bustling  scene  took  place.  While  some  out  wood, 
made  fires,  and  prepared  the  morning's  meal,  others  struck  their 
foul-weather  shelters  of  blankets,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  departure;  while  others  dashed  about,  through  brush  and 
brake,  catching  the  horses  and  leading  or  driving  them  into 
*amp. 

Daring  all  this  bustle  the  forest  rang  with  whoops,  ind 
shouts,  and  peals  of  laughter ;  when  all  had  breakfasted,  packed 
jp  their  effects  and  camp  equipage,  and  loaded  the  pack-horses, 
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the  bogle  sounded  to  saddle  and  mount  By  eight  o'eloek  tk 
whole  troop  set  off  in  a  long  straggling  line,  with  whoop  and  hal- 
loo, intermingled  with  many  an  oath  at  the  loitering  paok-horsei^ 
and  in  a  little  while  the  forest,  which  for  several  dajs  had  been 
the  scene  of  such  unwonted  bustle  and  uproar,  relapsed  into  its 
primeval  solitude  and  silence.  • 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning,  with  a  pure  iranaparent 
atmosphere  that  seemed  to  bathe  the  very  heart  with  gladnesi 
Our  march  continued  parallel  to  the  Arkansas,  through  a  nek 
and  varied  country ;  sometimes  we  had  to  break  our  way  throagh 
alluvial  bottoms  matted  with  redundant  vegetation,  where  the 
gigantic  trees  were  entangled  with  grape-vines,  hanging  like 
cordage  from  their  branches ;  sometimes  we  coasted  along  slug- 
gish brooks,  whose  feebly-trickling  current  just  served  to  link 
together  a  succession  of  glassy  pools,  imbedded  like  mirrors  b 
the  quiet  bosom  of  the  forest^  reflecting  its  autumnal  foliage,  anj 
patches  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  Sometimes  we  scrambled  up  broken 
and  rocky  hills,  from  the  summits  of  which  we  had  wide  vievi 
stretching  on  one  side  over  distant  prairies  diversified  by  grofsi 
and  forests,  and  on  the  other  ranging  along  a  line  of  blue  and 
shadowy  hills  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  appearance  of  our  troop  was  suited  to  the  country; 
stretching  along  in  a  line  of  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length, 
winding  among  brakes  and  bushes,  and  up  and  down  the  d^Ues 
of  the  ) alls :  the  men  in  every  kind  of  uncouth  garb,  with  loeg 
rifieA  on  their  shoulders,  and  mounted  on  horses  of  every  color 
The  pack-horses,  too,  would  incessantly  wander  from  the  line  of 
march,  to  crop  the  surrounding  herbage,  and  were  banged  and 
beaten  back  by  Tonish  and  his  half-breed  compeers,  with  foOeyi 
of  mongrel  oaths.    Every  now  and  then  the  notes  of  the  bi^ 
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from  the  head  of  the  column,  would  echo  through  the  woodlands 
and  along  the  hollow  glena,  summoning  up  stragglers,  and 
announcing  the  line  of  march.  The  whole  scene  reminded  me  of 
the  description  given  of  bands  of  buccaneers  penetrating  the 
wilds  of  South  America,  on  their  plundering  expeditions  against 
the  Spanish  settlements. 

At  one  time  we  passed  through  a  luxuriant  bottom  of 
meadow  bordered  by  thickets,  where  the  tall  grass  wad  presse 
down  into  numerous  deer  beds,"  where  those  animals  hat. 
couched  the  preceding  night.  Some  oak  trees  also  bore  signs  of 
haying  been  clambered  by  bears,  in  quest  of  acorns,  the  marks  of 
their  claws  being  visible  in  the  bark. 

As  we  opened  a  glade  of  this  sheltered  meadow,  we  beheld 
several  deer  bounding  away  in  wild  affright,  until,  having  gained 
some  distance,  they  would  stop  and  gaze  back,  with  the  curiosity 
common  to  this  animal,  at  the  strange  intruders  into  their  soli- 
tudes. There  was  immediately  a  sharp  report  of  rifles  in  every 
direction,  from  the  young  huntsmen  of  the  troop,  but  they  were 
too  eager  to  aim  surely,  and  the  deer,  unharmed,  bounded  away 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

In  the  course  of  our  march  we  struck  the  Arkansas,  but 
found  ourselves  still  below  the  Red  Fork,  and,  as  the  river  made 
deep  bends,  we  again  left  its  banks  and  continued  through  th( 
woods  until  nearly  eight  o'clock,  when  we  encamped  in  a  beauti- 
fill  basin  bordered  by  a  fine  stream,  and  shaded  by  clumps  of 
lofty  oaks. 

The  horses  were  now  hobbled,  that  is  to  say,  their  fore  1^ 
were  fettered  with  cords  or  leathern  straps,  so  as  to  impede  their 
movements,  and  prevent  their  wandering  from  the  camp.  They 
were  then  turned  loose  to  graze.    A  number  of  rangers,  prim« 
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hnnteni,  started  off  in  different  directions  in  aeardi  of  pmi. 
There  was  no  whooping  nor  laughing  about  the  camp  as  in  the 
morning;  all  were  either  busy  about  the  fires  preparing  the 
evening's  repast,  or  reposing  upon  the  grass.  Shots  were  sow 
heard  in  various  directions.  After  a  time  a  huntsman  rode  intp 
the  camp  with  the  carcass  of  a  fine  buck  hanging  across  his  horse 
hortly  afterwards  came  in  a  couple  of  stripling  hunters  on  foot^ 
one  of  whom  bore  on  his  shoulders  the  body  of  a  doe.  He  was  evi- 
dently proud  of  his  spoil,  being  probably  one  of  his  first  achiere* 
ments,  though  he  and  his  companion  were  much  bantered  by  their 
comrades,  as  young  beginners  who  hunted  in  partnership. 

Just  as  the  night  set  in,  there  was  a  great  shouting  at  one  aid 
of  the  camp,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  body  of  young  rai^en 
came  parading  round  the  various  fires,  bearing  one  of  their  com- 
rades in  triumph  on  their  shoulders.  He  had  shot  an  elk  for  ths 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  it  was  the  first  animal  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  killed  on  this  expedition.  The  young  huntsman,  whm 
name  was  M'Lellan,  was  the  hero  of  the  camp  for  the  night,  and 
was  the  father  of  the  feast"  into  the  bargain ;  for  portions  of  ktt 
elk  were  seen  roasting  at  every  fire. 

The  other  hunters  returned  without  success.  The  cq>taia 
had  observed  the  tracks  of  a  buffalo,  which  must  have  passed 
within  a  few  days,  and  had  tracked  a  boar  for  some  distance  antfl 
the  foot-prints  had  disappeared.  He  had  seen  an  elk  too,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas,  which  walked  out  on  a  sand-bar  of  the 
river,  but  before  he  could  steal  round  through  the  bushes  to  cet 
a  shot,  it  had  re-entered  the  woods. 

Our  own  hunter,  Beatte,  returned  silent  and  sulky,  from  as 
unsuccessful  hunt  As  yet  he  had  brought  us  in  nothing,  and 
we  had  depended  for  our  supplies  of  venisoii  upon  the  CaptaiD^ 
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mcBS.  Boatte  was  eyidently  mortified,  for  he  looked  down  witb 
eontempt  upon  the  rangers,  as  raw  and  inexperienced  woodsmea 
but  little  skilled  in  hunting ;  thej,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
Boatte  with  no  very  complacent  eye,  as  one  of  an  evil  breed,  and 
always  spoke  of  him  as   the  Indian." 

Our  little  Frenchman  Tonish  also,  by  his  incessant  boasting 
ftod  chattering,  and  gasconading,  in  his  balderdashed  dialect, 
luA  drawn  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of  many  of  the  wags  of  thtf 
troop,  who  amused  themselves  at  his  expense  in  a  kind  of  raillery 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  delicacy ;  but  the  little  yarlet 
was  so  completely  fortified  by  vanity  and  self-conceit,  that  he 
wai  invulnerable  to  every  joke.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  felt  a  little  mortified  at  the  sorry  figure  our  retainers  were 
making  among  these  moss-troopers  of  the  frontier.  Even  Our 
very  equipments  came  in  for  a  share  of  unpopularity,  and  I  heard 
many  sneers  at  the  double-barrelled  guns  with  which  we  were 
provided  against  smaller  game ;  the  lads  of  the  West  holding 
shot-guns,"  as  they  call  them,  in  great  contempt,  thinking 
grouse,  partridges,  and  even  wild  turkeys  as  beneath  their  seri 
ous  attention,  and  the  rifle  the  only  firearm  worthy  of  a  hunter. 

I  was  awakened  before  daybreak  the  next  morning,  by  the 
mournful  howling  of  ^  wolf,  who  was  skulking  about  the  purlieus 
of  the  camp,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  venison.  Scarcely  had  the 
first  gray  streak  of  dawn  appeared,  when  a  youngster  at  one  of 
the  distant  lodges,  shaking  off  his  sleep,  crowed  in  imitation  of  a 
eock,  with  a  loud  clear  note  and  prolonged  cadence,  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  most  veteran  chanticleer.  He  was  imme* 
diately  answered  from  another  quarter,  as  if  from  a  rival  rooster. 
The  chant  was  echoed  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  followed  by  the 
eaokling  of  hens,  quacking  of  ducks,  gabbling  of  turkeys,  and 
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grunting  of  swine,  until  we  seemed  to  have  been  transported  into 
the  midst  of  a  fiurmyard,  with  all  its  inmates  in  fall  oooeerl 
around  us. 

After  riding  a  short  distance  this  morning,  we  oame  upon  t 
well-worn  Indian  track,  and  following  it,  scrambled  to  the  suid- 
mit  of  a  hill,  whence  we  had  a  wide  prospect  over  a  couDtr]f 
diversified  by  rocky  ridges  and  waving  lines  of  upland,  and 
nriched  by  groves  and  clumps  of  trees  of  varied  tuft  and  foliage 
At  a  distance  to  the  west,  to  our  great  satis&ciion,  we  beheld  the 
Bed  Fork  rolling  its  ruddy  current  to  the  Arkansas,  and  found 
that  we  were  above  the  point  of  junction.  We  now  descended 
and  pushed  forward,  with  much  difficulty,  through  the  rich  alia 
vial  bottom  that  borders  the  Arkansas.  Here  the  trees  were 
interwoven  with  grape-vines,  forming  a  kind  of  cordage,  from 
trunk  to  trunk  and  limb  to  limb;  there  was  a  thick  under 
growth,  also,  of  bush  and  bramble,  and  such  an  abundance  oi 
hops,  fit  for  gathering,  that  it  was  difficult  for  our  horses  to  force 
their  way  through. 

The  sod  was  imprinted  in  many  places  with  the  tracks  of  deer, 
and  the  claws  of  bears  were  to  be  traced  on  Various  trees.  Ereiy 
one  was  on  the  look-out  in  the  hope  of  starting  some  game,  whec 
suddenly  there  was  a  bustle  and  a  clamor  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
line.  A  bear  !  a  bear  I  was  the  cry.  We  all  pressed  forward  to 
be  present  at  the  sport,  when  to  my  infinite,  though  whimaietl 
chagrin,  I  found  it  to  be  our  two  worthies,  Beatte  and  Tonish, 
perpetrating  a  foul  murder  on  a  polecat,  or  skunk  !  The  amsial 
bad  ensconced  itself  beneath  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  wfaenw 
it  kept  up  a  vigorous  defence  in  its  peculiar  style,  until  the 
munding  forest  was  in  a  high  state  of  fragrance. 

Qibes  and  jokes  now  broke  out  on  all  sidert  at  Uie  expeoMof 
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the  Indian  hunter,  and  he  was  advised  to  wear  the  scalp  of  the 
skunk  as  the  only  trophy  of  his  prowess.  When  they  found, 
however,  that  he  and  Tonish  were  absolutely  bent  upon  bearing 
off  the  carcass  as  a  peculiar  dainty,  there  was  a  universal  expres- 
sion of  disgust;  and  they  were  regarded  as  little  better  than 
cannibals. 

Mortified  at  this  ignominious  debut  of  our  two  hunters,  I 
insisted  upon  their  abandoning  their  prize  and  resuming  their 
march.  Beatte  complied  with  a  dogged,  dbcontented  air,  and 
lagged  behind  muttering  to  himself  Tonish,  however,  with  his 
usual  buoyancy,  consoled  himself  by  vociferous  eulogies  on  the 
richness  and  delicacy  of  a  roasted  polecat,  which  he  swore  was 
considered  the  daintiest  of  dishes  by  all  experienced  Indian 
gourmands.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  silence  his  loquacity 
by  repeated  and  peremptory  commands.  A  Frenchman's  vivacity 
however,  if  repressed  in  one  way,  will  break  out  in  another,  and 
Tonish  now  eased  off  his  spleen  by  bestowing  volleys  of  oaths 
and  dry  blows  on  the  pack-horses.  I  Vas  likely  to  be  no  gainer 
in  the  end,  by  my  opposition  to  the  humors  of  these  varlets,  for 
after  a  time,  Beatte,  who  had  lagged  behind,  rode  up  to  the  head 
of  the  line  to  resume  his  station  as  a  guide,  and  I  had  the  vexa- 
tion to  see  the  carcass  of  his  prize,  stripped  of  its  skin,  and  look- 
ing like  a  hi  sucking  pig,  dangling  behind  his  saddle.  I  made 
a  solemn  vow,  however,  in  secret,  that  our  fire  should  not  be  dis 
graced  by  the  oooking  of  that  polecat 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  0RO86INO  OF  THE  A&KAlfSJiS. 

We  had  dow  arrived  at  the  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  abo\e 
the  junction  of  the  Red  Fork ;  but  the  banks  were  steep  aiu^ 
orunibling,  and  the  current  was  deep  and  rapid.  It  was  lrapos5( 
ble,  therefore,  to  cross  at  this  place ;  and  we  resumed  our  painfa 
course  through  the  forest,  dispatching  Beatte  ahead,  in  search  of 
a  fording  placa  We  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  further,  when 
he  rejoined  us,  bringing  intelligence  of  a  place  hard  bj,  where 
the  river,  for  a  great  part  of  its  breadth,  was  rendered  fordaUe 
by  sand-bars,  and  the  remainder  might  easily  be  swam  by  ih^ 
horses. 

Here,  then,  we  made  a  halt.  8ome  of  the  rangers  set  to 
work  vigorously  with  their  axes,  felling  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
river,  wherewith  to  form  .rafts  for  the  transportation  of  their 
baggage  and  camp  equipage.  Others  patrolled  the  banks  of  tba 
river  farther  up,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  better  fording  place ;  being 
unwilling  to  risk  their  horses  in  the  deep  channel. 

It  was  now  that  our  worthies,  Beatte  and  Tonish,  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  Indian  adroitness  and  resourv^ 
At  the  Osage  village  which  we  had  passed  a  day  or  two  before, 
they  had  procured  a  dry  buffalo  skin.  This  was  now  produced ; 
cords  were  passed  through  a  number  of  small  eyelet  holes  with 
which  it  was  bordered,  and  it  was  drawn  up,  until  it  formed  a 
kind  of  deep  trough.  Sticks  were  then  placed  athwart  it  on  the 
inside,  to  keep  it  in  shape ;  our  camp  equipage  and  a  part  of  o«r 
baggage  were  placed  within,  and  the  singulai*  bark  was  carriel 
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down  tLe  bank  and  set  afloat  A  oord  was  attached  to  the  piw^ 
which  Beatte  took  between  his  teeth,  and  throwing  himself  into 
the  water,  went  ahead,  towing  the  bark  after  him  ;  while  Tonish 
followed  behind,  to  keep  it  steady  and  to  propel  it.  Part  of  the 
way  thoy  had  foothold,  and  were  enabled  to  wade,  but  in  the 
main  current  they  were  obliged  to  swim.  The  whole  way,  thej 
whooped  and  yelled  in  the  Indian  style,  until  they  landed  safely 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  Commissioner  and  myself  were  so  well  pleased  with  this 
Indian  mode  of  ferriage,  that  we  determined  to  trust  ourselves 
lit  the  buffalo  hide.  Our  companions,  the  Count  and  Mr.  L.,  had 
proceeded  with  the  horses,  along  the  river  bank,  in  search  of  a 
ford  which  some  of  the  rangers  had  discovered,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  our 
ferryman,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  heap  of  luggage 
under  a  bush,  and  descried  the  sleek  carcass  of  the  polecat, 
snugly  trussed  up,  and  ready  for  roasting  before  the  evening  fire. 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  plump  it  into  the  river,  when 
it  sunk  to  the  bottom  like  a  lump  of  1^  ;  and  thus  our  lodge 
was  relieved  from  the  bad  odor  which  this  savory  viand  had 
threatened  to  bring  upon  it. 

Our  men  having  recrossed  with  their  cockle-shell  bark,  it  was 
dravm  on  shore,  half  filled  with  saddles,  saddlebags,  and  other 
l^Sg^^  amounting  to  a  hundred  weight ;  and  being  again  placed 
in  the  water,  I  was  invited  to  take  my  seat.  It  appeared  to  me 
pretty  much  like  the  embarkation  of  the  wise  men  of  Gothain, 
who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl :  I  stepped  in,  however,  without  hesi 
tation,  though  as  cautiously  as  possible,  and  sat  down  on  top  of 
ihe  luggage,  the  margin  of  the  hide  sinking  to  within  a  hand's 
breadth  of  the  water's  edge.    Rifles,  fowling-pieces,  and  other 
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articles  of  small  bulk,  were  then  handed  in,  until  I  protested 
against  receiving  any  more  freight  We  then  laun<^ed  forth 
upon  the  stream,  the  bark  being  towed  as  before. 

It  was  with  a  sensation  half  serious,  half  comic,  that  I  found 
rnyself  thus  afloat,  on  the  skin  of  a  bu&lo,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
river,  surrounded  by  wilderness,  and  towed  along  by  a  half  sange, 
whooping  and  yelling  like  a  devil  incarnate.  To  please  the  va- 
nity of  little  Tonish,  I  discharged  the  double-barrelled  gun,  to 
the  right  and  left,  when  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  report 
echoed  along  the  woody  shores,  and  was  answered  by  shouts  froa 
some  of  the  rangers,  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  little  French- 
man, who  took  to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  this  Indian  mode  cl 
navigation. 

Our  voyage  was  accomplished  happily ;  the  Commissioner 
was  ferried  across  with  equal  success,  and  all  our  effects  were 
brought  over  in  the  same  manner.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
vainglorious  vaporing  of  little  Tonish,  as  he  strutted  about  the 
shore,  and  exulted  in  his  superior  skill .  and  knowledge,  to  the 
rangers.  Beatte,  however,  kept  his  proud,  saturnine  look,  with- 
out a  smile.  He  had  a  vast  contempt  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
rangers,  and  felt  that  he  had  been  undervalued  by  them.  Hii 
only  observation  was,  "  Dey  now  see  de  Indian  good  for  sobm- 
ting,  anyhow !" 

The  broad,  sandy  shore  where  we  had  landed,  was  intersected 
by  innumerable  tracks  of  elk,  deer,  bears,  racoons,  turkeys,  and 
water-fowl.  The  river  scenery  at  this  place  was  beautifully  di- 
versified, presenting  long,  shining  reaches,  bordered  by  wiUovi 
and  cotton-wood  trees  ;  rich  bottoms,  with  lofty  forests ;  amoag 
which  towered  enormous  plane  trees,  and  the  distance  was  closed 
in  by  high  embowered  promontories.    The  foliage  had  a  yellcff 
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uitmnnal  tint,  which  gave  to  the  sonny  landscape  the  golden  tone 
of  one  of  the  landscapes  of  Glande  Lorraine.  There  was  anima- 
tion given  to  the  scene,  by  a  raft  of  logs  and  branches,  on  which 
the  Captain  and  his  prime  companion,  the  Doctor,  were  ferrying 
their  effects  across  the  stream  ;  and  by  a  long  line  of  rangers  on 
horseback,  fording  the  river  obliquely,  along  a  series  of  sand-bani, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  CAMP  OF  THE  GLEN. 

CAMP  GOSSIP.  PAWNEES  AND  THEIR  HABITS.  A  HUNTER's  ADVER* 

TURE.  ^HORSES  FOUND,  AND  MEN  LOST. 

Beino  joined  by  the  Captain  and  some  of  the  rangers,  we  struck 
into  the  woods  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  entered  a  wild, 
rocky  dell,  bordered  by  two  lofty  ridges  of  limestone,  which  nar 
rowed  as  we  advanced,  until  they  met  and  united ;  making  almost 
an  angle.  Here  a  fine  spring  of  water  rose  among  the  rocks, 
and  fed  a  silver  rill  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  dell,  fresh 
ening  tiie  grass  with  which  it  was  carpeted. 

In  this  rocky  nook  we  encamped,  among  tall  trees.  The  ran* 
gers  gradually  joined  us,  straggling  through  the  forest  singly  or 
in  groups ;  some  oh  horseback,  some  on  foot,  driving  their  horses 
before  them,  heavily  laden  with  baggage,  some  dripping  wet,  hav« 
ing  fallen  into  the  river ;  for  they  had  experienced  much  fatigue 
and  trouble  from  the  length  of  the  ford,  and  the  depth  and  rapi- 
dity of  the  stream    They  looked  not  unlike  banditti  returning 
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with  their  plunder,  and  the  wild  dell  was  a  retreat  worthy  io  le 
ceive  them.  The  effect  was  heightened  after  dark,  when  the  light 
of  the  fires  was  cast  upon  rugged  looking  groups  of  men  and 
horses ;  with  haggage  tumbled  in  heaps,  rifles  piled  against  the 
trees,  and  saddles,  bridles,  and  powder-horns  hanging  about  their 
trunks. 

^t  the  encampment  we  were  joined  bj  the  jonng  Count  and 
liis  companion,  and  the  young  half-breed,  Antoine,  who  had  all 
passed  successfully  by  the  ford.  To  my  annoyance,  however,  I 
discovered  that  both  of  my  horses  were  missing.  I  had  supposed 
them  in  the  charge  of  Antoine  :  but  he,  with  characteristic  care- 
lessness, had  paid  no  heed  to  them,  and  they  had  probably  waa- 
dered  from  the  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  wis 
arranged  that  Beatte  and  Antoine  should  recross  the  river  at  as 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  in  search  of  them. 

A  fat  buck,  and  a  number  of  wild  turkeys  being  brought  into 
the  camp,  we  managed,  with  the  addition  of  a  cup  of  coflfee,  to  laake 
a  comfortable  supper ;  after  which,  I  repaired  to  the  Captain's 
lodge,  which  was  a  kind  of  council  fire  and  gossiping  place  for 
the  veterans  of  the  camp. 

As  we  were  conversing  together,  we  obeerved,  as  on  formei 
nights,  a  dusky,  red  glow  in  the  west,  above  the  summits  of  tht 
surrounding  cliffs.  It  was  again  attributed  to  Indian  fires  on 
the  prairies ;  and  supposed  to  be  on  the  western  side  of  tlie 
Arkansas.  If  so,  it  was  thought  they  must  be  made  by  sone 
party  of  Pawnees,  as  the  Osage  hunters  seldom  ventured  in  tliat 
quarter  Our  half-breeds,  however,  pronounced  them  Gage 
fires  ;  acd  that  they  were  on  the  opposite  side     the  Arkanws 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  Pawnees,  into  mhsm 
bnntinf;  grounds  we  were  about  entering.    There  is  always  mm 
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wild  untamed  tribe  of  Indians,  who  form,  for  a  time,  the  tcrroi 
of  a  frontier,  and  about  whom  all  kinds  of  fearful  stories  are 
told.  Such,  at  present,  was  the  case  with  the  Pawnees,  who  rove 
the  regions  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River,  and  the 
prairies  of  Texas.  They  were  represented  as  admirable  horse- 
men,  and  always  on  horseback ;  mounted  on  fleet  and  hardy 
steeds,  the  wild  race  of  the  prairies.  With  these  they  roam  the 
great  plains  that  extend  about  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River, 
and  through  Texas,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  sometimes  en- 
gaged in  hunting  the  deer  and  buffiilo,  sometimes  in  warlike 
and  predatory  expeditions  ;  for,  like  their  counterparts,  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  their  hand  is  against  every  one,  and  every  one's 
hand  against  them.  Some  of  them  have  no  fixed  habitation, 
but  dwell  in  tents  of  skins,  easily  packed  up  and  transported, 
BO  that  they  are  here  to-day,  and  away,  no  one  knows  where, 
to-morrow. 

One  of  the  veteran  hunters  gave  several  anecdotes  of  theii 
mode  of  fighting  Luckless,  according  to  his  account,  is  the 
band  of  weary  traders  or  hunters  descried  by  them,  in  the  midst 
of  a  prairie.  Sometimes,  they  will  steal  upon  them  by  stratagem, 
hanging  with  one  leg  over  the  saddle,  and  their  bodies  concealed ; 
so  that  their  troop  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  gang  oi 
wild  horses.  When  they  have  thus  gained  sufficiently  upon  the 
enemy,  they  will  suddenly  raise  themselves  in  their  saddles,  and 
eome  like  a  rushing  blast,  all  fluttering  with  feathers,  shaking 
their  mantles,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  making  hideous 
yells.  In  this  way,  they  seek  to  strike  a  panic  into  the  horses, 
and  put  them  to  the  scamper,  when  they  will  pursue  and  carry 
(hem  off  in  triumph. 

The  best  mode  of  defence,  according  to  this  veteran  woods- 
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man,  is  to  get  into  the  covert  of  some  wood,  or  Hudtei ;  or  ii 
there  be  none  at  hand,  to  dismount,  tie  the  horses  firmly  head  lo 
head  in  a  circle,  so  that  thej  cannot  break  away  and  scatter,  tnd 
resort  to  the  shelter  of  a  ravine,  or  make  a  hollow  in  the  sand, 
whore  they  may  be  screened  from  the  shafts  of  the  Pawneea 
The  latter  chiefly  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  are  dexterooi 
archers ;  circling  round  and  round  their  enemy,  and  laonching 
their  arrows  when  at  full  speed.  They  are  chiefly  formidable  on 
the  prairies,  where  they  have  free  career  for  their  horses,  and  no 
trees  to  turn  aside  their  arrows.  They  will  rarely  follow  a  flying 
enemy  into  the  forest 

Several  anecdotes,  also,  were  given,  of  the  secrecy  and  caution 
with  which  they  will  follow,  and  hang  about  Uie  camp  of  in 
enemy,  seeking  a  favorable  moment  for  plunder  or  attacL 

We  must  now  begin  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  I  must  issue  written  orders,  that  no  man  shall  hunt 
without  leave,  or  fire  off  a  gun,  on  pain  of  riding  a  wooden  hone 
with  a  sharp  back.  I  have  a  wild  crew  of  young  fellows,  unac- 
customed to  frontier  service.  It  will  be  difficult  to  teach  then 
caution.  We  are  now  in  the  land  of  a  silent,  watchful,  enhj 
people,  who,  when  we  least  suspect  it,  may  be  around  us,  spyini 
out  all  our  movements,  and  ready  to  pounce  upon  all  stragglers." 

How  will  you  be  able  to  keep  your  men  from  firing,  if  they 
see  game  while  strolling  round  the  camp  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
rangers 

They  must  not  take  their  guns  with  them  unleis  they  art 
on  duty,  or  have  permission." 

"  Ah,  Captain  !"  cried  the  ranger,  "  that  will  never  do  for 
mc.  Where  I  go,  my  rifle  goes.  I  never  like  to  leave  it  behind  ,* 
it's  like  a  part  of  myself    There's  no  one  will  take  tiiok  eaiv  of 
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it  as  L  and  there's  nothing  will  take  snch  care  of  mc  as  my 
rifle." 

^  There's  truth  in  all  that "  said  the  Captain,  touched  by  a 
true  hunter's  sympathy.  "  I've  had  my  rifle  pretty  nigh  as  long 
as  I  have  had  my  wife,  and  a  faithful  friend  it  has  been  to  me." 

Here  the  Doctor,  who  is  as  keen  a  hunter  as  the  Captain,  join- 
ed in  the  conversation :  ^  A  neighbor  of  mine  says,  next  to  my 
rifle,  I'd  as  leave  lend  you  my  wife." 

There's  few,"  observed  the  Captain,  that  take  care  of  their 
rifles  as  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of" 

"  Or  of  their  wives  either,"  replied  the  Doctor,  with  a  winL 
"  That's  a  fact,"  rejoined  the  Captain. 
Word  was  now  brought  that  a  party  of  four  rangers,  headed 
by  "  Old  Ryan,"  were  missing.  They  had  separated  from  the 
main  body,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  searching  for 
a  ford,  and  had  straggled  off,  nobody  knew  whither.  Many  con 
jectures  were  made  ,  about  them,  and  some  apprehensions  ez. 
pressed  for  their  safety. 

I  should  send  to  look  after  them,"  said  the  Captain,  ^'  but 
old  Ryan  is  with  them,  and  he  knows  how  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  of  them  too.  If  it  were  not  for  him,  I  would  not  give 
much  for  the  rest ;  but  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  woods  or 
on  a  prairie,  as  he  would  be  in  his  own  farmyard.  He's  never 
lost,  wherever  he  is.  There's  a  go  )d  gang  of  them  to  stand  by 
one  another ;  four  to  watch  and  one  to  take  care  of  the  fire.'' 

It's  a  dismal  thing  to  get  lost  at  night  in  a  strange  and 
wild  country,"  said  one  of  the  younger  rangers. 

Not  if  you  have  one  or  two  in  company,"  said  an  older  one 
For  my  part,  I  could  feel  as  cheerful  in  this  hollow  as  in  my 
own  home,  if  I  had  but  one  comrade  to  take  turus  to  watch  and 
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koop  ihe  fire  going.  I  oould  lie  here  for  iioors,  and  gaie  np  to 
that  blazing  star  there,  that  seems  to  look  down  into  the  oai^ 
as  if  it  were  keeping  guard  oyer  it" 

"  Aye,  the  stars  are  a  kind  of  company  to  one,  wh«i  ym 
have  to  keep  watch  alone.  That's  a  che^al  star,  too,  somehow; 
that's  the  evening  star,  the  planet  Venus  they  call  it,  I  think." 

If  that's  the  planet  Venus,"  said  one  of  the  council,  who,  I 
kdieve,  was  the  psalm-singing  schoolmaster,  ^  it  bodes  us  m 
good ;  for  I  recollect  reading  in  some  book  that  the  Pawnees 
worship  that  star,  and  sacrifice  their  prisoners  to  it  So  I  shoaU 
nut  feel  the  better  for  the  sight  of  that  star  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

^  Well,"  said  the  sergeant,  a  thorough-bred  woodsman,  ^star 
or  no  star,  I  have  passed  many  a  night  alone  in  a  wilder  plaee 
than  this,  and  slept  sound  too,  I'll  warrant  you.  Once,  however, 
I  had  rather  an  uneasy  time  of  it.  I  was  belated  in  passiog 
through  a  tract  of  wood,  near  the  Tombigbee  River ;  so  I  stm^ 
a  light,  made  a  fire,  and  turned  my  horse  loose,  while  I  stretched 
myself  to  sleep.  By  and  by,  I  heard  the  wolves  howl  Mj 
horse  came  crowding  near  me  for  protection,  for  he  was  terribly 
frightened.  I  drove  him  off,  but  he  returned,  and  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  stood  looking  at  me  and  at  the  fire,  and  dozinj^ 
and  nodding,  and  tottering  on  his  fore  feet,  for  he  was  powerfol 
tired.  After  a  while,  I  heard  a  strange  dismal  cry.  I  thought 
at  first  it  might  be  an  owl.  I  heard  it  again,  and  then  I  knew  it 
was  not  an  owl,  but  must  be  a  panther.  I  felt  rather  awkward, 
for  I  had  no  weapon  but  a  double-bladed  penknife.  I  howerei 
prepared  for  defence  in  the  best  way  I  tsould,  and  piled  up  smtD 
brands  from  the  fire,  to  pepper  him  with,  should  he  oome  ni^ 
The  company  of  my  horse  now  seemed  a  comfort  to  ne :  the 
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|N)or  creatare  laid  down  beside  me  and  soon  fell  asleep,  being  so 
tired.  I  kept  watoh,  and  nodded  and  dosed,  and  started  awake, 
and  looked  round,  expeeting  to  see  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  pan* 
ther  close  upon  me  ;  but  somehow  or  other,  fatigue  got  the  better 
of  me,  and  I  fell  asleep  outright  In  the  morning  I  found  the 
tracks  of  a  panther  within  sixty  paces.  They  were  as  large  as 
my  two  fists.  He  had  evidently  been  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  attack  me ;  but  luckily, 
he  had  not  courage." 

Oct.  16.  I  awoke  before  daybreak.  The  moon  was  shining 
feebly  down  into  the  glen,  from  among  light  drifting  clouds; 
the  camp  fires  were  nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  men  lying  about 
them,  wrapped  in  blankets.  With  the  first  streak  of  day,  our 
huntbman,  Beatte,  with  Antoine,  the  young  half-breed,  set  off  to 
recross  the  river,  in  search  of  the  stray  horses,  in  company  with 
several  rangers  who  had  left  their  rifles  on  the  opposite  shora 
As  the  ford  was  deep,  and  they  were  obliged  to  cross  in  a  dia* 
gonal  line,  against  a  rapid  current,  they  had  to  be  mounted  on 
the  tallest  and  strongest  horses. 

By  eight  o'clock,  Beatte  returned.  He  had  found  the  horses, 
but  had  lost  Antoine.  The  latter,  he  said,  was  a  boy,  a  green- 
horn, that  knew  nothing  of  the  woods.  He  had  wandered  out 
of  sight  of  him,  and  got  lost  However,  there  were  plenty  more 
for  him  to  fall  in  company  with,  as  some  of  the  rangers  had  gone 
astray  also,  and  old  Ryan  and  his  party  had  not  returned. 

We  waited  until  the  morning  was  somewhat  advanced,  in 
hopes  of  being  rejoined  by  the  stragglers,  but  they  did  not  make 
their  appearance.  The  Captain  observed,  that  the  Indians  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were  all  well  disposed  to  the 
i^hites    so  that  no  serious  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  for 
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tho  safety  of  the  missing.  The  greatest  danger  was,  thai  UMir 
horses  might  he  stolen  in  the  night  hj  straggling  Osagea.  H» 
determined,  therefore,  to  proceed,  leaving  a  rear-guard  in  the 
camp,  to  await  their  arrival. 

I  sat  on  a  rook  that  overhung  the  spring  at  the  upper  part  ol 
the  dell,  and  amused  myself  by  watching  the  changing  scene 
before  me.  First,  the  preparations  for  departure^  Horsei 
driven  in  from  the  purlieus  of  the  camp ;  rangers  riding  abont 
among  rocks  and  bushes  in  quest  of  others  that  had  strayed  to  a 
distance ;  the  bustle  of  packing  up  camp  equipage,  and  the  clamor 
after  kettles  and  frying-pans  borrowed  by  one  mess  from  another, 
mixed  up  with  oaths  and  exclamations  at  restive  horses,  or  others 
that  had  wandered  away  to  graze  after  being  packed:  among 
which  the  voice  of  our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  was  particularly 
to  be  distinguished. 

The  bugle  sounded  the  signal  to  mount  and  march.  The 
troop  filed  off  in  irregular  line  down  the  glen,  and  through  the 
open  forest,  winding  and  gradually  disappearing  among  the  treei) 
though  the  clamor  of  voices  and  the  notes  of  the  bugle  oould  be 
heard  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  rear-guard  remained  under 
he  trees  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dell,  some  on  horseback,  with 
heir  rifles  on  their  shoulders ;  others  seated  by  the  fire  or  lying 
on  the  ground,  gossiping  in  a  low,  lazy  tone  of  voice  their  hoiM 
unsaddled,  standing  and  dozing  around :  while  one  of  the  rangers^ 
profiting  by  this  interval  of  leisure,  was  shaving  himself  before  a 
pocket  mirror  stuck  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

The  clamor  of  voices  and  the  notes  of  the  bugle  at  length  died 
away,  and  the  glen  relapsed  into  quiet  and  silence,  broken  oeea* 
Bionally  by  the  low  murmaring  tone  of  the  group  around  the  fiit^ 
or  the  pensive  whistle  of  some  laggard  among  the  trees ;  or  the 
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rostling  of  the  yellow  leayes,  which  the  lightest  breftth  .  of  ftii 
hrotpight  down  in  wayering  showers,  a  sign  of  the  departing  ^ 
riee  of  the  year. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DKKR-SHOOTING.  ^LIFE  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. — ^BEAUTIFUL  ENOAMPBfENl 

— hunter'^  luck. — ^ANECDOTES  OF  THE  DELA WARES  AND  TUSU 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

Having  passed  through  the  skirt  of  woodland  bordering  the 
river,  we  ascended  the  hills,  taking  a  westerly  course  through  an 
undulating  country  of  ^  oak  openings,"  where  the  eye  stretched 
over  wide  tracts  of  hill  and  dale,  diversified  by  forests,  groves, 
and  clumps  of  trees.  As  we  were  proceeding  at  a  slow  pace, 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  line  descried  four  deer  grazing 
on  a  grassy  slope  about  half  a  mile  distant.  They  apparently  had 
not  perceived  our  approach,  and  continued  to  graze  in  perfect 
tranquillity.  A  young  ranger  obtained  permission  from  the  Cap- 
tain to  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  the  troop  halted  in  lengthened 
line,  watching  him  in  silence.  Walking  his  horse  slowly  and 
cautiously,  he  made  a  circuit  until  a  screen  of  wood  intervened 
between  him  and  the  deer.  Dismounting  then,  he  left  his  horse 
among  the  trees,  and  creeping  round  a  knoll,  was  hidden  from 
our  view.  We  now  kept  our  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  deer, 
which  conUnued  grazing,  unconscious  of  their  danger.  Presently 
the/e  was  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  ;  a  fine  buck  made  a  convul- 
sive bound  and  fell  to  the  earth ;  his  companions  scampered  off. 
Immediately  our  whole  line  of  march  was  broken :  there  wo.**  a 
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holier-skelter  galloping  of  the  youngsters  of  tiie  troop,  eager  k 
et  a  shot  at  the  fdgitives;  and  one  of  the  meet  ooDspieaoof 
personages  in  the  chase  was  our  little  Frenchman  Tonish  on  kii 
Bilver-gray ;  having  abandoned  his  pack-horses  at  the  first  ai^t 
of  the  deer.  It  was  some  time  before  our  scattered  forces  ooaU 
be  recalled  by  the  bugle,  and  our  march  resumed. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  we  were  inter 
rupted  by  hurry-scurry  scenes  of  the  kind.  The  young  men  d 
the  troop  were  full  of  excitement  on  entering  an  unexplored 
oountry  abounding  in  game,  and  they  were  too  little  aocustomed 
to  discipline  or  restraint  to  be  kept  in  order.  No  one,  howeTer, 
was  more  unmanageable  than  Tonish.  Havkg  an  intense  ooneek 
of  his  skill  as  a  hunter,  and  an  irrepressible  passion  for  displaj. 
he  was  continually  sallying  forth,  like  an  ill-broken  hound,  when- 
ever any  game  was  started,  and  had  as  often  to  be  whipped  back 

At  length  his  curiosity  got  a  salutary  check.  A  fat  doe 
came  bounding  along  in  full  view  of  the  whole  line.  Tonish  dis- 
mounted, levelled  his  rifle,  and  had  a  fair  shot  The  doe  kepi 
on.  He  sprang  upon  his  horse,  stood  up  on  the  saddle  like  t 
posture-master,  and  continued  gazing  after  the  animal  as  if  oer 
tain  to  see  it  fall.  The  doe,  however,  kept  on  its  way  rejoicing; 
a  laugh  broke  out  along  the  line,  the  little  Frenchman  slipped 
quietly  into  his  saddle,  began  to  belabor  and  blaspheme  the  wan- 
dering pack-horses,  as  if  they  had  been  to  blame,  and  for  mmt 
time  wc  were  relieved  from  his  vaunting  and  vaporing. 

In  one  place  of  our  march  we  came  to  the  remains  of  an  oU 
Indian  encampment,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  stream,  with  the  mom- 
grown  skulls  of  deer  lying  here  and  there  about  it  As  we  weff 
in  the  Pawnee  country,  it  was  supposed,  of  course,  to  have  beeo 
u  camp  of  those  formidable  rovers ;  the  Doctor,  however,  aftei 
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*oiiBideruig  the  shape  and  diflposition  of  the  lodges,  pronounced 
It  the  oamp  of  some  bold  Delawares,  who  had  probably  made 
a  brief  and  dashing  ezenlrsion  into  these  dangerous  hunting 
grounds. 

Having  proceeded  some  distance  further,  we  observed  a 
couple  of  figures  on  horseback,  slowly  moving  parallel  to  us 
along  the  edge  of  a  naked  hill  about  two  niile&  distant;  and 
apparently  reconnoitring  us.  There  was  a  halt,  and  much  gazing 
and  conjecturing.  Were  they  Indians  ?  If  Indians,  were  they 
Pawnees  1  There  is  something  exciting  to  the  imagination  and 
stirring  •to  the  feelings,  while  traversing  these  hostile  plains, 
in  seeing  a  horseman  prowling  along  the  horizon.  It  is  like 
descrying  a  sail  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  when  it  may  be  either  a 
privateer  or  a  pirate.  Our  conjectures  were  soon  set  at  rest  by 
reconnoitring  the  two  horsemen  through  a  small  spy-glass,  when 
they  proved  to  be  two  of  the  men  we  had  left  at  the  camp,  who 
had  set  out  to  rejoin  us,  and  had  wandered  from  the  track. 

Our  march  this  day  was  animating  and  delightful.  We  were 
in  a  region  of  adventure ;  breaking  our  way  through  a  country 
hitherto  untrodden  by  white  men,  excepting  perchance  by  some 
solitary  trapper.  The  weather  was  in  its  perfection,  temperate, 
genial  and  enlivening ;  a  deep  blue  sky  with  a  few  light  feathery 
clouds,  an  atmosphere  of  perfect  transparency,  an  air  pure  and 
bland,  and  a  glorious  country  spreading  out  far  and  wide  in  the 
golden  sunshine  of  an  autumnal  day ;  but  all  silent,  lifeless, 
without  a  human  habitation,  and  apparently  without  a  human 
inhabitant  1  It  was  as  if  a  ban  hung  over  this  fair  but  fated 
region.  The  very  Indians  dared  not  abide  here,  but  made  it  a 
mere  scene  of  perilous  enterprise,  to  hunt  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  away. 
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After  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles  west  we  encamped  in  i 
beautiful  peninsula,  made  by  the  windings  and  doublings  of  t 
deep,  clear,  and  almost  motionless  brook,  and  covered  by  an  opa 
grove  of  lofty  and  magnificent  trees.  Several  hunters  immedi- 
ately started  forth  in  quest  of  game  before  the  noise  of  the  camp 
should  frighten  it  from  the  vicinity.  Our  man,  Beatte,  also 
took  his  rifle  and  went  forth  alone,  in  a  differeni  course  fron 
the  rest 

For  my  own  part,  I  laid  on  the  grass  under  the  trees,  and 
built  castles  in  the  clouds,  and  indulged  in  the  very  luxury  of 
rural  repose.  Indeed  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  kind  of  life  mort 
calculated  to  put  both  mind  and  body  in  a  healthful  tone.  A 
morning's  ride  of  several  hours  diversified  by  hunting  incidents ; 
an  encampment  in  the  afternoon  under  some  noble  grove  on  the 
borders  of  a  stream ;  an  evening  banquet  of  venison,  fresh  killed, 
roasted,  or  broiled  on  th^  coals ;  turkeys  just  from  the  thickets 
and  wild  honey  from  the  trees ;  and  all  relished  with  an  appetite 
unknown  to  the  gourmets  of  the  cities.  And  at  night — suck 
sweet  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or  waking  and  gazing  at  the  mooi 
and  stars,  shining  between  the  trees  I 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  we  had  not  much  reason  to 
boast  of  our  larder.  But  one  deer  had  been  killed  during  the 
day,  and  none  of  that  had  reached  our  lodge.  We  were  fiun. 
therefore,  to  stay  our  keen  appetites  by  some  scraps  of  turkey 
brought  from  the  last  encampment,  eked  out  with  a  slice  or  two 
of  salt  pork.  This  scarcity,  however,  did  not  continue  kmg. 
Before  dark  a  young  hunter  returned  well  laden  with  spoil  He 
had  shot  a  deer,  cut  it  up  in  an  artist-like  style,  and,  pnttisg 
the  meat  in  a  kind  of  sack  made  of  the  hide,  had  ^lung  it  aeroav 
bis  shoulder  and  trudged  with  it  to  camp. 
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Not  long  after,  Beatte  made  his  appearance  with  a  thi  dor 
401088  his  horse.  It  was  the  first  game  he  had  broaght  in^  and  1 
was  glad  to  see  him  with  a  trophy  that  might  efface  the  memory 
of  the  polecat  He  laid  the  .carcass  down  by  our  fire  withont 
Baying  a  word,  and  then  turned  to  unsaddle  his  horse ;  nor  could 
any  questions  ^m  us  about  his  hunting  draw  fk>m  him  more 
than  laconic  replies.  If  Beatte,  however,  obserred  this  Indian 
taciturnity  about  what  he  had  done,  Tonish  made  up  for  it  by 
boasting  of  what  he  meant  to  do.  Now  that  we  were  in  a  good 
hunting  country  he  meant  to  take  the  field,  and,  if  we  would  take 
his  word  for  it,  our  lodge  would  henceforth  be  overwhelmed  with 
game.  Luckily  his  talking  did  not  prevent  his  working,  the  doe 
was  skilfully  dissected,  several  &t  ribs  roasted  before  the  fire, 
the  coffee  kettle  replenished,  and  in  a  little  while  we  were  enabled 
to  indemnify  ourselves  luxuriously  for  our  late  meagre  repast. 

The  Captain  did  not  return  until  late,  and  he  returned  empty 
handed.  He  had  been  in  pursuit  of  his  usual  game,  the  deer, 
when  he  came  upon  the  tracks  of  a  gang  of  about  sixty  elk. 
Having  never  killed  an  animal  of  the  kind,  and  the  elk  being  at 
this  momeuu  an  object  of  ambition  among  all  the  veteran  hunters 
of  the  camp,  he  abandoned  his  pursuit  of  the  deer,  and  followed 
the  newly-discovered  track.  After  some  time  he  came  in  sight  ol 
the  elk,  and  had  several  &ir  chances  of  a  shot,  but  was  anxious  to 
bring  down  a  large  buck  which  kept  in  the  advance.  Finding  at 
length  there  was  danger  of  the  whole  gang  escaping  him,  he  fired 
at  a  doe.  The  shot  took  effect,  but  the  animal  had  sufficient 
strength  to  keep  on  for  a  time  with  its  companions.  From  the 
tracks  of  blood  he  felt  confident  it  was  mortally  wounded,  but 
fvening  came  on,  he  could  not  keep  the  trail,  and  had  to  give  up 
the  taarch  until  morning. 

4« 
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Old  Ryan  and  his  little  band  had  not  yet  rejoiced  us,  netUiei 
had  our  young  half-breed  Antoine  made  his  appearance  It  ww 
determined,  therefore,  to  remain  at  our  encampment  for  the  fbV 
lowing  day,  to  give  time  for  all  stragglers  to  arriva 

The  conversation  this  evening,  among  the  old  hantsmea, 
tamed  upon  the  Delaware  tribe,  one  of  whose  encampments  m 
had  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  anecdotes  were  grrea 
of  their  prowess  in  war  and  dexterity  in  hunting.  They  used  to 
be  deadly  foes  of  the  Osages,  who  stood  in  great  awe  of  their 
desperate  valor,  though  they  were  apt  to  attribute  it  to  a  wfaimfli- 
eal  cause.  "  Look  at  the  Delawares,''  would  they  say,  ^  dey  got 
short  leg — ^no  can  run — must  stand  and  fight  a  great  heap."  In 
foct  the  Delawares  are  rather  short  legged,  while  the  Osages  tre 
remarkable  for  length  of  limb. , 

The  expeditions  of  the  Delawares,  whether  of  war  or  hunting, 
are  wide  and  fearless ;  a  small  band  of  them  will  penetrate  ht 
into  these  dangerous  and  hostile  wilds,  and  will  push  their  en- 
eampments  even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  daring  temper 
may  be  in  some  measure  encouraged  by  one  of  the  superstitions 
of  their  creed.  They  believe  that  a  guardian  spirit,  in  the  form 
of  a  great  eagle,  watches  over  them,  hovering  in  the  sky,  ht  out 
of  sight.  Sometimes,  when  well  pleased  with  them,  he  wheeb 
down  into  the  lower  regions,  and  may  be  seen  circling  with  wido- 
spread  wings  against  the  white  clouds  ;  at  such  times  the  seasonf 
are  propitious,  the  com  grows  finely,  and  they  have  great  sueeesi 
in  hunting.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  angry,  and  then  he  ve&tf 
his  rago  in  the  thunder,  which  is  his  voice,  and  the  lightning 
which  is  the  flashing  of  his  eye,  and  strikes  dead  the  object  of  kii 
displeasure. 

The  Delawares  make  sacrifices  to  this  spirit,  who  ooeaaoaallj 
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aU  drop  a  feather  from  his  wing  in  token  of  satisfaction.  Thear 
feathers  render  the  wearer  invisible,  and  inyulnerable.  LndoocL 
the  Indians  generally  consider  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  possessed 
•f  occnlt  and  sovereign  virtues. 

At  one  time  a  party  of  the  Delawares,  in  the  course  of  a  bold 
ezeursion  into  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds,  were  surrounded  on 
one  of  the  great  plains,  and  nearly  destroyed.  The  remnant 
took  refuge  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  isolated  and  oon.cal 
hills  which  rise  almost  like  artificial  mounds,  from  the  midst  of 
the  prairies.  Here  the  chief  warrior,  driven  almost  to  despair, 
sacrificed  his  horse  to  the  tutelar  spirit.  Suddenly  an  enormous 
eagle,  rushing  down  from  the  sky,  bore  off  the  victim  in  his  talons, 
and  mounting  into  the  air,  dropped  a  quill  feather  from  his  wing. 
The  chief  caught  it  up  with  joy,  bound  it  to  his  forehead,  and) 
leading  his  followers  down  the  hill,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy 
with  great  slaughter,  and  without  any  one  of  his  party  receivini^ 
a  wound. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SBAHCH  PGR  THE  ELK.  PAWNEE  STORIES. 

With  the  morning  dawn,  the  prime  hunters  of  the  camp  wert  «i. 
on  the  alert,  and  set  off  in  different  directions,  to  l«at  up  thf 
tountry  for  game.  The  Captain's  brother,  Sergeant  Bean,  wai 
among  the  first,  and  returned  before  breakfast  with  success 
having  killed  a  fat  doe,  almost  within  the  purlieus  of  the  camp 
When  breakfast  was  over,  the  Captain  mounted  his  horse,  to 
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go  in  quest  of  the  elk  which  he  had  wounded  on  the  preeediig 
evening;  and  which,  he  was  persuaded,  had  received  its  death 
wound.  I  determined  to  join  him  in  the  seait^h,  and  we  accord- 
ingly  sallied  forth  together,  accompanied  also  by  his  broths,  tbe 
sergeant,  and  a  lieutenant.  Two  rangers  followed  on  foot,  t 
bring  home  the  carcass  of  the  doe  which  the  sergeant  had  killei 
We  had  not  ridden  &r,  when  we  came  to  where  it  lay,  on  the  ndc 
of  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  woodland  scene.  The  twi 
rangers  immediately  fell  to  work,  with  true  hunters'  skill  to  dit- 
member  it,  and  prepare  it  for  transportation  to  the  camp,  vhile 
we  continued  on  our  course.  We  passed  along  sloping  hill  sidO) 
among  skirts  of  thicket  and  scattered  forest  trees,  until  we  case 
to  a  place  where  the  long  herbage  was  pressed  down  with  naiM- 
rous  elk  beds.  Here  the  Captain  had  first  roused  the  gang  of 
elks,  and, -after  looking  about  diligently  for  a  little  while,  he 
pointed  out  their  trail,"  the  foot-prints  of  which  were  as  hift 
as  those  of  horned  cattla  He  now  put  himself  upon  the  tmk, 
and  went  quietly  forward,  the  rest  of  us  following  him  in  IndiiB 
file.  At  length  he  halted  at  the  place  where  the  elk  had  been  whai 
shot  at.  Spots  of  blood  on  the  surrounding  herbage  showed  that 
the  shot  had  been  effective.  The  wounded  animal  had  evidently 
kept  for  some  distance  with  the  rest  of  the  herd,  as  could  be  seen 
by  sprinklings  of  blood  here  and  there,  on  the  shrubs  and  weeds 
bordering  the  trail.  These  at  length  suddenly  disappeared. 
*^  Somewhere  hereabout,"  said  the  Captain,  ^  the  elk  must  hav? 
turned  off  from  the  gang.  Whenever  they  feel  themselves  Dor 
tally  wounded,  they  will  turn  aside,  and  seek  some  out-of-the^J 
place  to  die  alone." 

There  was  something  in  this  picture  of  the  last  moments  of  a 
wounded  deer,  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  one  not  hardened  ifi 
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the  gentle  diBports  of  the  ehase ;  such  sympathies,  however,  are 
but  tiansiont.  Man  is  natorally  an  animal  of  prey ;  and,  how 
eycr  changed  by  civilization,  will  readily  relapse  into  his  instinct 
for  destruction.  I  found  my  ravenous  and  sanguinary  propenm- 
lies  daily  growing  stronger  upon  the  prairies. 

After  looking  about  for  a  little  while,  the  Captain  succeeded 
in  finding  the  separate  trail  of  the  wounded  elk,  which  turned  ofi 
almost  at  right  angles  from  that  of  the  herd,  and  entered  an  open 
forest  of  scattered  trees.  The  traces  of  blood  became  more  faint 
and  rare,  and  occurred  at  greater  distances :  at  length  they  ceased 
altogether,  and  the  ground  was  so  hard,  and  the  herbage  so  much 
parched  and  withered,  that  the  foot-prints  of  the  animal  could  no 
longer  be  perceived. 

The  elk  must  lie  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,"  said  the 
Captain,  as  you  may  know  by  those  turkey-buzzards  wheeling 
about  in  the  air :  for  they  always  hover  in  that  way  above  some 
carcass.  However,  the  dead  elk  cannot  get  away,  so  let  us  follow 
the  trail  of  the  living  ones :  they  may  have  halted  at  no  great 
distance,  and  we  may  find  them  grazing,  and  get  another  crack  at 
them." 

We  accordingly  returned,  and  resumed  the  trail  of  the  elks, 
which  led  us  a  straggling  course  over  hill  and  dale,  covered  with 
scattered  oaks  Every  now  and  thei)  we  would  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  deer  bounding  away  across  some  glade  of  the  forest,  but  the 
Captain  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  elk  hunt  by  duch  inferior 
gama  A  large  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  too,  wiere  roused  by  the 
trampling  of  our  horses;  some  scampered  off  as  fstst  as  their 
toug  legs  could  carry  them ;  others  fluttered  up  into  the  trecb, 
where  they  remained  with  outstretched  necks,  gazing  at  us.  The 
Captain  would  not  allow  a  rifle  to  be  discharged  at  than,  lost  it 
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should  alarm  the  elk,  whioh  he  hoped  to  find  in  the  Tieiniftj.  At 
length  we  came  to  where  the  forest  ended  in  a  steep  hank,  and 
the  Red  Fork  wound  its  way  below  us,  between  broad  sandy  shores 
f  he  trail  descended  the  bank,  and  we  oould  trace  it,  with  our 
eyes,  across  the  level  sands,  until  it  terminated  in  the  rira^ 
which,  it  was  evident,  the  gang  had  forded  on  tue  preceding 
evening. 

"  It  is  needless  to  follow  on  any  further,"  said  the  Captain. 
The  elk  must  have  been  much  frightened,  and,  after  crossiDg 
the  river,  may  have  kept  on  for  twenty  miles  without  stopping.' 

Our  little  party  now  divided,  the  lieutenant  and  sergeant 
making  a  circuit  in  quest  of  game,  and  the  Captain  and  myself 
taking  the  direction  of  the  camp.  On  our  way,  we  came  to  a 
buffalo  track,  more  than  a  year  old.  It  was  not  wider  than  an 
ordinary  footpath,  and  worn  deep  into  the  soil ;  for  these  animiJi 
follow  each  other  in  single  file.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  met  two 
rangers  on  foot,  hunting.  They  had  wounded  an  elk,  but  he  had 
escaped ;  and  in  pursuing  him,  had  found  the  one  shot  by  the 
Captain  on  the  preceding  evening.  They  turned  back,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  it  It  was  a  noble  animal,  as  large  as  a  yearlii^ 
heifer,  and  lay  in  an  open  part  of  the  forest,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  shot  The  turkey 
buzzards,  which  wo  had  previously  noticed,  were  wheeling  in  tlw 
air  above  it  The  observation  of  the  Captain  seemed  verified. 
The  poor  animal,  as  life  was  ebbing  away,  had  apparentlj  ahaa 
doned  its  unhurt  companions,  and  turned  aside  to  die  alone. 

The  Captain  and  the  two  rangers  forthwith  fell  to  work,  with 
their  hunting-knives,  to  flay  and  cut  up  the  carcass.  It  was  al- 
ready tainted  on  the  inside,  but  ample  coUops  were  cut  tnm  ^ 
ribs  and  haunches,  and  laid  in  a  heap  on  the  outstretched  hUa 
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Holes  were  then  cut  along  the  border  of  the  hide,  raw  thongs 
were  passed  through  them,  and  the  whole  drawn  up  like  a  sack, 
which  was  swung  behind  the  Captain's  saddle.  All  this  while, 
the  turkey-buzzards  were  soaring  overhead,  waiting  for  oar  de- 
parture, to  swoop  down  and  banquet  on  the  carcass. 

The  wreck  of  the  poor  elk  being  thus  dismantled,  the  Cap- 
tain and  myself  mounted  our  horses,  and  jogged  back  to  the 
camp,  while  the  two  rangers  resumed  their  hunting. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  I  found  there  our  young  half-breed, 
Antoine.  After  separating  from  Beatte,  in  the  search  after  the 
stray  horses  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arkansas,  he  had  fallen 
upon  a  wrong  track,  which  he  followed  for  several  miles,  when  he 
overtook  old  Ryan  and  his  party,  and  found  he  had  been  follow- 
ing  their  traces. 

They  all  forded  the  Arjutnsas  about  eight  miles  above  our 
erossing  place,  and  found  their  way  to  our  late  encampment  in 
the  glen,  where  the  rear-guard  we  had  left  behind  was  waiting 
for  them.  Antoine,  being  well  mounted,  and  somewhat  impatient 
to  rejoin  us,  had  pushed  on  alone,  following  our  trail,  to  our  pre- 
sent encampment,  and  bringing  the  carcass  of  a  young  b^r  which 
he  had  killed. 

Our  camp,  during  the  residue  of  the  day,  presented  a  min- 
gled  picture  of  bustle  and  repose.  Some  of  the  men  were  busy 
round  the  fires,  jerking  and  roasting  venison  and  bear's  meat,  to 
be  packed  up  as  a  future  supply.  Some  were  stretching  and 
dressing  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  had  killed  ;  others  were 
washing  their  clothes  in  the  brook,  and  hanging  them  on  the 
bushes  to  dry ;  while  many  were  lying  on  the  grass,  and  lazily 
l^ossiping  in  the  shade.  Every  now  and  then  a  hunter  would 
retam.  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  laden  with  game,  or  empty  hafid- 
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ed  Those  who  brought  home  any  spoil,  deposited  it  at  the  Op* 
taio's  fire,  and  then  filed  off  to  their  respective  messes,  to  relate 
their  day's  exploits  to  their  companions  The  game  killed  at 
this  camp  consisted  of  six  deer,  one  elk,  two  bears,  and  six  or 
eight  turkeys. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  days,  since  their  wild  Indiaa 
achievement  in  navigating  the  river,  our  retainers  had  risen  in 
consequence  among  the  rangers ;  and  now  I  found  Tonish  makiag 
himself  a  complete  oracle  among  some  of  the  raw  and  ineoi^ 
rienced  recruits,  who  had  never  been  in  the  wilderness.  He  had 
continually  a  knot  hanging  about  him,  and  listening  to  his  ex- 
travagant tales  about  the  Pawnees,  with  whom  he  pretended  te 
have  had  fearful  encounters.  His  representations,  in  fiMSi,  won 
calculated  to  inspire  his  hearers  with  an  awful  idea  of  the  foe 
into  whose  lands  they  were  intruding.  According  to  his  ac- 
counts, the  rifle  of  the  white  man  was  no  match  for  the  bow  and 
arrow  of  the  Pawnee.  When  the  rifle  was  once  discharged,  it 
took  time  and  trouble  to  load  it  again,  and  in  the  mean  time  th« 
enemy  could  keep  on  launching  his  shafts  as  hst  as  be  eonU 
draw  his  bow.  Then  the  Pawnee,  according  to  Tonish,  cooid 
shoot,  with  unerring  aim,  three  hundred  yards,  and  send  his 
arrow  clean  through  and  through  a  buflalo  ;  nay,  he  had  known 
a  Pawnee  shaft  pass  through  one  buffalo  and  wound  another. 
And  then  the  way  the  Pawnees  sheltered  themselves  fnm  tht 
shots  of  their  enemy :  they  would  hang  with  one  leg  over  the 
saddle,  crouching  their  bodies  along  the  opposite  side  of  their 
horse,  and  would  shoot  their  arrows  from  under  his  ned^,  wiule 
%t  full  speed  ! 

If  Tonish  was  to  be  believed,  there  was  peril  at  every  s^sp  is 
che^e  d<>batcable  grounds  of  the  Indian  tribes.    Pawnees  huhoi 
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Qiueon  among  tbe  thickets  and  rayines.  They  had  their  ioautB 
and  sentinels  on  the  summit  of  the  moands  which  commaQd  a 
view  over  the  prairies,  where  they  lay  crouched  in  the  tall  grass ; 
only  now  and  then  raising  their  heads  to  watch  the  movements 
of  any  war  or  hunting  party  that  might  be  passing  in  lengthened 
line  below.  At  night,  they  would  lurk  round  an  encampment ; 
erawling  through  the  grass,  and  imitating  the  movements  of  a 
wolf,  so  as  to  deceive  the  sentinel  on  the  outpost,  until,  having 
arrived  sufficiently  near,  they  would  speed  an  arrow  through  his 
heart,  and  retreat  undiscovered.  In  telling  his  stories,  Tonish 
would  appeal  from  time  to  time  to  Beatte,  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  said  ;  the  only  reply  would  be  a  nod  or  shrug  of  the  shoulders ; 
the  hotter  being  divided  in  mind  between  a  distaste  for  the  gas- 
conading spirit  of  his  co][nrade,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
inexperience  of  the  young  rangers  in  all  that  he  considered  true 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  81CK  CAMP. — ^THE   MARCH. — THE    DISABLED  HORSE.— OLD  RYAN 

AND  THE    8TRAGH3LERS.  SYMPTOMS    OF  CHANGE    OF  WEATHER, 

AMD  CHANGE  OF  HUMORS. 

Oct.  18.  We  prepared  to  march  at  the  usual  hour,  but  word 
was  brought  to  the  Captain  that  three  of  the  rangers,  who  had 
been  attacked  with  the  measles,  were  unable  to  proceed,  and 
that  another  one  was  missing.  The  last  was  an  old  frontiersman, 
by  the  name  of  Sawyer,  who  had  gained  years  without  ezperienee 
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and  haying  sallied  forth  to  hunt,  on  the  preceding  day,  had 
probably  lost  his  way  on  the  prairies.  A  guard  of  ten  men  was, 
therefore,  left  to  take  oare  of  the  sick,  and  wait  for  the  straggler. 
If  the  former  recovered  sufficiently  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  thres 
days,  they  were  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  otherwise  to  be  escorted 
bock  to  the  garrison. 

taking  our  leave  of  the  sick  camp,  we  shaped  our  ooun 
westward,  along  the  heads  of  small  streams,  all  wandering,  k 
deep  ravines,  towards  the  Red  Fork.  The  land  was  high  and 
undulating,  or  rolling,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  West ;  with  a 
poor  hungry  soil  mingled  with  the  sandstone,  which  is  unusual  m 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  checkered  with  harsh  foreM  of 
post-oak  and  black-jack. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  I  received  a  lesson  on  the 
importance  of  beiog  chary  of  one's  steed  on  the  prairies.  The 
one  I  rode  surpassed  in  action  most  horses  of  the  troop,  and  was 
of  great  mettle  and  a  generous  spirit  In  crossing  the  deep 
ravines,  he  would  scramble  up  the  steep  banks  like  a  cat,  and  was 
always  for  leaping  the  narrow  runs  of  water.  I  was  not  awars 
of  the  imprudence  of  indulging  him  in  such  exertions,  until,  in 
leaping  him  across  a  small  brook,  I  felt  him  immediately  Mtar 
beneath  me.  He  limped  forward  a  short  distance,  but  soon  fcQ 
stark  lame,  having  sprained  his  shoulder.  What  was  to  be  done? 
He  could  not  keep  up  with  the  troop,  and  was  too  valuable  to  be 
abandoned  on  the  prairie.  The  only  alternative  was  to  send 
nim  back  to  join  the  invalids  in  the  sick  camp,  and  to  share  their 
fortunes.  Nobody,  however,  seemed  disposed  to  lead  him  bade, 
although  I  offered  a  liberal  reward.  Either  the  stories  of  Toaish 
about  the  Pawnees  had  spread  an  apprehension  of  lurking  f&m 
and  imminent  perils  on  the  prairies ;  or  there  was  a  fiear  aimim- 
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img  the  trail  and  getting  lost.  At  length  two  young  men  stepped 
forward  and  agreed  to  go  in  company,  so  that,  should  they  be 
benighted  on  the  prairies,  there  might  be  one  to  watch  while  the 
other  slept. 

The  horse  was  accordingly  consigned  to  their  care,  and  I  looked 
after  him  with  a  rueful  eye,  as  he  limped  off,  for  it  seemed  as  il^ 
with  him,  all  strength  and  buoyancy  had  departed  from  me. 

I  looked  round  for  a  steed  to  supply  his  place,  and  fixed  my 
ejee  upon  the  gallant  gray  which  I  had  transferred  at  the  Agency 
to  Tonish.  The  moment,  however,  that  I  hinted  about  his  dis- 
mounting and  taking  up  with  the  supernumerary  pony,  the  little 
▼arlet  broke  out  into  vociferous  remonstrances  and  lamentations, 
gasping  and  almost  strangling,  in  his  eagerness  to  give  vent  to 
ibem.  I  saw  that  to  unhorse  him  would  be  to  prostrate  his 
apirit  and  cut  his  vanity  to  the  quicL  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
inflict  such  a  wound,  or  to  bring  down  the  poor  devil  from  his 
transient  vainglory ;  so  I  left  him  in  possession  of  his  gallant 
gray;  and  contented  myself  with  shifting  my  saddle  to  the 
)adod  pony. 

I  was  now  sensible  of  the  complete  reverse  to  which  a  horse- 
man is  exposed  on  the  prairies.  I  felt  how  completely  the  spirit 
of  the  rider  depended  upon  his  steed.  I  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  make  excursions  at  will  from  the  line,  and  to  gallop  in  pursuit 
ol  any  object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  I  was  now  reduced  to 
the  tone  of  the  jaded  animal  I  bestrode,  and  doomed  to  plod  on 
patiently  and  slowly  after  my  file  leader.  Above  all,  I  was  made 
eonscious  how  unwise  it  is,  on  expeditions  of  the  kind,  where  a 
man's  life  may  depend  upon  the  strength,  and  speed,  and  freah* 
0688  of  his  horse,  to  task  the  generous  animal  by  any  iinnece» 
aarj  exertion  of  his  powers. 
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I  haye  obflerved  that  the  wary  and  experienoed  hvntuia 
and  traveller  of  the  prairies  is  always  sparing  of  his  horse,  whei 
on  a  journey  ;  nevei ,  exoept  in  emergency,  putting  him  off  of  r 
walk.  The  regular  journeyings  of  frontiersmen  and  Indians, 
when  on  a  long  march,  seldom  exceed  above  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
and  are  gmierally  about  ten  or  twelve,  and  they  never  indulge  ia 
capricious  galloping.  Many  of  those,  however,  with  whom  I  was 
travelling  were  young  and  inexperienced,  and  full  of  excitement 
at  finding  themselves  in  a  country  abounding  with  game.  It  wis 
impossible  to  retain  them  in  the  sobriety  of  a  march,  or  to  keep 
them  to  the  line.  As  we  broke  our  way  through  the  coverts  and 
ravines,  and  the  deer  started  up  and  scampered  off  to  the  ngjki 
and  left,  the  rifle  balls  would  whis  after  them,  and  our  joug 
hunters  dash  off  in  pursuit.  At  one  time  they  made  a  grand 
burst  after  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  gang  of  bears,  but  soon 
pulled  up  on  discovering  them  to  be  black  wolves,  prowling  ia 
company. 

After  a  march  of  about  twelve  miles  we  encamped,  a  little 
after  mid-day,  on  the  borders  of  a  brook  which  loitered  throng 
a  deep  ravine.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  old  Byan,  the 
Nestor  of  the  camp,  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  his  little 
band  of  stragglera  He  was  greeted  with  joyful  aoolamatioot, 
which  showed  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brother 
woodmen.  The  little  band  came  laden  with  venison ;  a  fiae 
haunch  of  which  the  veteran  hunter  laid,  as  a  present,  the 
Captain's  fire. 

Our  men,  Beatte  and  Tonish,  both  sallied  forth,  early  hi  the 
afternoon,  to  hunt.  Towards  evening  the  former  returned,  w^ 
a  fine  buck  across  his  horse.  He  laid  it  down,  as  usual  io 
silence,  and  proceeded  to  unsaddle  and  turn  his  lume  loeaa 
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Tonish  otme  back  without  any  game,  but  with  maoh  more  ^otj , 
having  made  several  capital  shots,  though  unlaokilj  the  wounded 
deer  had  all  escaped  him. 

There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  meat  in  the  camp ;  for 
besides  other  game,  three  elk  had  been  killed.  The  wary  and 
veteran  woodmen  were  all  busy  jerking  meat,  against  a  time  of 
Mareity;  the  less  experienced  revelled  in  present  abundance, 
leaving  the  morrow  to  provide  for  itself. 

On  the  following  morning,  (Oct.  19,)  I  succeeded  in  changing 
my  pony  and  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  for  a  strong  and  active 
horse.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  myself  once  more 
tolerably  well  mounted.  I  perceived,  however,  that  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  from  among  the  troop, 
for  the  rangers  had  all  that  propensity  for  "  swapping,"  or,  as 
they  term  it,  "  trading,"  which  pervades  the  West.  In  the  course 
of  our  expedition,  there  wad  scarce  a  horse,  rifle,  powder-horn,  or 
blanket,  that  did  not  change  owners  several  times  ;*  and  one  keen 
"  trader  "  boasted  of  having  by  dint  of  frequent  bargains  changed 
a  bad  horse  into  a  good  one,  and  pat  a  hundred  dollars  in  his 
pocket.. 

The  morning  was  lowering  and  sultry,  with  low  muttering  of 
distant  thunder.  The  change  of  weather  had  its  effect  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  troop.  The  camp  was  unusually  sober  and  quiet  * 
there  was  none  of  the  accustomed  formyard  melody  of  crowing 
and  cackling  at  daybreak ;  none  of  the  bursts  of  merriment,  the 
lOud  jokes  and  banterings,  that  had  commonly  prevailed  during 
the  bustle  of  equipment  Now  and  then  might  be  heard  a  short 
strain  of  a  song,  a  &int  laugh,  or  a  solitary  whistle ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, every  one  went  silently  and  doggedly  about  the  duties  of  the 
camp  or  the  preparations  for  departure. 
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When  the  time  arriyed  to  saddle  and  mount,  fiye  hOTses  mtt 
reported  as  missing;  although  all  the  woods  and  thiekeis  had 
been  beaten  up  for  some  distance  round  the  camp.  Serera) 
rangers  were  dispatched  to  skir  "  the  country  round  in  quest  d 
them.  In  the  meantime,  the  thunder  continued  to  growl,  and  we 
had  a  passing  shower.  The  horses,  like  their  riders,  were  affected 
by  the  change  of  weather.  They  stood  here  and  there  about  the 
caiup,  some  saddled  and  bridled,  others  loose,  but  all  spiritless 
and  dozing,  with  stooping  head,  one  hind  leg  partly  drawn  up  so 
as  to  rest  on  the  point  of  the  hoof,  and  the  whole  hide  reeking 
with  the  rain,  and  sending  up  wreaths  of  yapor.  The  men.  too, 
waited  in  listless  groups  the  return  of  their  comrades  who  had 
gone  in  quest  of  the  horses ;  now  and  then  turning  up  an  amdoiis 
eye  to  the  drifting  clouds,  which  boded  an  approaching  storm. 
Gloomy  weather  inspires  gloomy  thoughts.  Some  expressed 
fears  that  we  were  dogged  by  some  party  of  Indians,  who  had 
stolen  the  horses  in  the  night.  The  most  preyalent  apprehen- 
sion, howeyer,  was,  that  they  had  returned  on  their  traces  to  cur 
last  encampment,  or  had  started  off  on  a  direct  line  for  Fort  Gib- 
son. In  this  respect,  the  instinct  of  horses  is  said  to  reeembk 
that  of  the  pigeon.  They  will  strike  for  home  by  a  direet  ooorBtt, 
passing  through  tracts  of  wilderness  which  they  haye  neyer  before 
trayersed. 

After  delaying  until  the  morning  was^somowhat  adyaneed,  a 
lieutenant  with  a  guard  was  appointed  to  await  the  return  of  the 
rangers,  and  we  set  off  on  our  day's  journey,  oonsiderably  rodueed 
m  numbers ;  much,  aff  I  thought,  to  the  discomposure  of  tow 
of  the  troop,  who  intimated  that  we  might  proye  too  weak-kasdad 
In  oaae  of  an  encounter  with  the  Pawnees. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

TaTI&DBR-9rORH  ON   THE    PRAiRIES.  THE   STORM  ENCAMPMENT.- 

NIOHT  SCENE. — ^INDIAN  STORIES.  FRIGHTENED  HORSE. 

Our  march  for  a  part  of  the  day,  lay  a  little  to  the  south  of  wesfi 
through  straggling  forests  of  the  kind  of  low  scrubbed  trees 
already  mentioned, called  "post-oaks,"  and  "black-jacks."  The 
soil  of  these  "  oak  barrens  "  is  loose  and  unsound  ;  being  little 
better  at  times  than  a  mere  quicksand,  in  which,  in  rainy  weather, 
the  horse's  hoof  slips  from  side  to  side,  and  now  and  then  sinks 
in  a  rotten,  spongy  turf,  to  the  fetlock.  Such  was  the  case  a^ 
present  in  consequence  of  successive  thunder-showers,  through 
which  we  draggled  along  in  dogged  silence.  Several  deer  were 
.roused  by  our  approach,  and  scudded  across  the  forest  glades ; 
but  no  one,  as  formerly,  broke  the  line  of  march  to  pursue  them. 
At  one  time,  we  passed  the  bones  and  horns  of  a  buffalo,  and 
at  another  time  a  buffalo  track,  not  above  three  days  old.  These 
signs  of  the  vicinity  of  this  grand  game  of  the  prairies,  had  a 
reviving  effect  on  the  spirits  of  our  huntsmen ;  but  it  was  of 
transient  duration. 

In  crossing  a  prairie  of  moderate  extent,  rendered  little 
better  than  a  slippery  bog  by  the  recent  showers,  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  violent  thunder-gust.  The  rain  came  rattling  upon 
OS  in  torrents,  and  spattered  up  like  steam  along  the  ground ; 
the  whole  landscape  was  suddenly  wrapped  in  gloom  that  gave  a 
vivid  effect  to  the  intense  sheets  of  lightning,  while  the  thunder 
i^eemed  to  burst  over  our  very  heads,  and  was  reverberated  by  the 
(rrove»  and  forests  that  checkered  and  skirted  the  prairie.  Man 
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and  beast  were  so  pelted,  drenched,  and  confounded,  that  tfce 
line  was  thrown  in  complete  confusion  ;  some  of  the  horses  wen 
BO  frightened  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable,  and  our  scattered 
cavalcade  looked  like  a  tempest-tossed  fleet,  driring  hithor  taA 
thither,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave. 

At  length,  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  we  came  to  a  halt,  and 
gathering  together  our  forces,  encamped  in  an  open  and  loftj 
grove,  with  a  prairie  on  one  side  and  a  stream  on  the  other. 
The  forest  immediately  rang  with  the  sound  of  tiie  axe,  and  tbe 
crash  of  falling  trees.  Huge  fires  were  soon  blanng ;  blankets 
wore  stretched  before  them,  by  way  of  tents ;  booths  were  hastily 
reared  of  bark  and  skins ;  every  fire  had  its  group  drawn 
round  it,  drying  and  warming  themselves,  or  preparing  a  ooui- 
forting  meal.  Some  of  the  rangers  were  discharging  and  clean 
ing  their  rifles,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  rain ;  while  the 
horses,  relieved  from  their  saddles  and  burdens,  rolled  in  the  wet 
grass. 

The  showers  continued  from  time  to  time,  until  late  in  tb« 
evening.  Before  dark,  our  horses  were  gathered  in  and  tetherei 
about  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  within  the  outposts,  through  fea.' 
of  Indian  prowlers,  who  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  stormy 
nights  for  their  depredations  and  assaults.  As  the  night  thick- 
ened,  the  huge  fires  became  more  and  more  luminous  ;  lighting 
up  masses  of  the  overhanging  foliage,  and  leaving  other  parts  ci 
the  grove  in  deep  gloom.  Every  fire  had  its  goblin  group  around 
it,  while  the  tethered  horses  were  dimly  seen,  like  spectres,  among 
the  thickets  ;  excepting  that  here  and  there  a  gray  one  stood  oat 
in  bright  relief 

The  grove,  thus  fitfully  lighted  up  by  the  ruddy  glare  <d  tin 
fires,  resembled  a  vast  leafy  dome,  walled  in  by  opaque  darknew 
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(mi  every  now  and  then  two  or  three  <]^yering  flashes  of  light- 
ening in  qnick  succession,  would  suddenly  reveal  a  vast  champaign 
oountry,  where  fields  and  forests,  and  running  streams,  would 
start,  as  it  were,  into  existence  for  a  few  hrief  seconds,  and,  be- 
fore the  eye  could  ascertain  them,  vanish  again  into  gloom. 

A  thunder-storm  on  a  prairie,  as  upon  the  ocean,  derives 
grandeur  and  suhlimity  from  the  wild  and  boundless  waste  over 
which  it  rages  and  bellows.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  awfuJ 
phenomena  of  nature  should  be  objects  of  superstitious  reverence 
to  the  poor  savages,  and  that  they  should  consider  the  thunder 
the  angry  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  As  our  half-breeds  sat  gos- 
siping round  the  fire,  I  drew  from  them  some  of  the  notions  en- 
tertained on  the  subject  by  their  Indian  friends.  The  latter  de 
clare  that  extinguished  thunderbolts  are  sometimes  picked  up  by 
hunters  on  the  prairies,  who  use  them  for  the  heads  of  arrows 
and  lances,  and  that  any  warrior  thus  armed  is  invincible 
Should  a  thunder-storm  occur,  however,  during  battle,  he  is  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  thunder,  and  never  heard  of  more. 

A  warrior  of  the  Konsa  tribe,  hunting  on  a  prairie,  was  over- 
taken by  a  storm,  and  struck  down  senseless  by  the  thunder.  On 
recovering,  he  beheld  the  thunderbolt  lying  on  the  ground,  and  a 
horse  standing  beside  it.  Snatching  up  the  bolt,  he  sprang  upon 
the  horse,  but  found,  too  late,  that  he  was  astride  of  the  light- 
ning. In  an  instant  he  was  whisked  away  over  prairies  and 
forests,  and  streams  and  deserts,  until  he  was  flung  senseless  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains whence,  on  recovering,  it  took 
him  several  months  to  return  to  his  own  people. 

This  story  reminded  me  of  an  Indian  tradition,  related  by  a 
irayeller,  of  the  fate  of  a  warrior  who  saw  the  thunder  lying  upon 
the  ground,  with  a  beautilully  wrought  moccason  on  each  side  of 
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It.    Thinking  he  had  found  a  priie,  he  pat  on  the  moeeMnna 
bat  they  hore  him  away  to  the  land  of  spirits,  whom  he  nefer  . 

returned. 

These  are  simple  and  artless  tales,  but  they  had  a  wild  tod 
romantic  interest  heard  from  the  lips  of  half-savage  narratm 
round  a  hunter's  fire,  in  a  stormy  night,  with  a  forest  on  one  side 
and  a  howling  waste  on  the  other;  and  where,  peradyentarc^ 
aayage  foes  might  be  lurking  in  the  outer  darkness. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  clap  of  thundei 
foUo\?ed  immediately  by  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  off  madlj 
into  the  waste.  Every  one  listened  in  mute  silence.  The  hoofi 
resounded  vigorously  for  a  time,  but  grew  £unttr  and  fiibtcr 
until  they  died  away  m  remote  distance. 

When  the  sound  was  no  longer  to  be  heard,  the  listeoers 
turned  to  conjecture  what  could  have  caused  this  sudden  scamper. 
Some  thought  the  horse  had  been  startled  by  the  thunder ;  othera^ 
that  some  lurking  Indian  had  galloped  off  with  him.  To  thb  it 
was  objected,  that  the  usual  mode  with  the  Indians  is  to  steal 
quietly  upon  the  horse,  take  off  his  fetters,  mount  him  gently,  and 
walk  him  off  as  silently  as  possible,  leading  off  others,  witboat 
any  unusual  stir  or  noise  to  disturb  the  camp. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  as  a  common  practice  with 
the  Indians,  to  creep  among  a  troop  of  horses  when  grasing  at 
night,  mount  one  quietly,  and  then  start  off  suddenly  at  full 
^peed.  Nothing  is  so  contagious  among  horses  as  a  panic  ;  one 
sudden  break  away  of  this  kind,  will  sometimes  alarm  the  whole 
troop,  and  they  will  set  off,  helter-skelter,  after  the  leader. 

Every  one  who  had  a  horse  grazing  on  the  skirts  <^  the  emp 
WHS  uneasy,  lest  his  should  be  the  fugitive ;  but  it  was  impossifafe 
to  ascertain  the  &ot  until  mc  ruing.    Those  whc  had  teih«re4 
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Uieir  horses  felt  more  secure ;  though  horses  thus  tied  up,  and 
limited  to  a  short  range  at  night,  are  apt  to  fall  off  in  flesh  and 
strength,  during  a  long  march  ;  and  many  of  the  horses  of  the 
troop  already  gave  signs  of  being  wayworn. 

After  a  gloomy  and  unruly  night,  the  morning  dawned  bright 
and  clear,  and  a  glorious  sunrise  transformed  the  whole  landscape^ 
•8  if  by  magic.  The  late  dreary  wilderness  brightened  into  a  fine 
open  country,  with  stately  groves,  and  clumps  of  oaks  of  a  gigan- 
tic size,  some  of  which  stood  singly,  as  if  planted  for  ornament 
and  shade,  in  the  midst  of  rich  meadows ;  while  our  horses,  scat- 
tered about,  and  grazing  under  them,  gave  to  the  whole  the  air 
of  a  noble  park.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  were 
so  far  in  the  wilds  beyond  the  residence  of  man.  Our  encamp- 
ment, alone,  had  a  savage  appearance  ;  with  its  rude  tents  of  skins 
and  blankets,  and  its  columns  of  blue  smoke  rising  among  the 
trees. 

The  first  care  in  the  morning,  was  to  look  after  our  horses. 
Some  of  them  had  wandered  to  a  distance,  but  all  were  fortu' 
nately  found ;  even  the  one  whose  clattering  hoofs  had  caused 
snch  uneasiness  in  the  night.  He  had  come  to  a  halt  about  a 
mile  from  the  camp,  and  was  found  quietly  grazing  near  a  brook 
The  bugle  sounded  for  departure  about  half  past  eight.  As  we 
were  in  greater  risk  of  Indian  molestation  the  Bsirther  we  ad- 
vanced, our  line  was  formed  with  more  precision  than  heretofore. 
Every  one  had  his  station  assigned  him,  and  was  forbidden  to 
leave  it  in  pursuit  of  game,  without  special  permission.  The 
pack-horses  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Hne,  and  a  strong  , 
guard  in  the  rear. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  GRAND  ITIAIRIE.— CLIFF  CASTLR  ^BUFFALO  TRACKS. — UJOA 

HUNTED  BY  WOLVES.— CROSS  TIMBER. 

After  a  toilsome  march  of  some  distance  through  a  countrj  cut 
ap  by  ravines  and  brooks,  and  entangled  by  thickets,  we  emerged 
upon  a  grand  prairie.  Here  one  of  the  characteristic  scenes  d 
the  Far  West  broke  upon  us.  An  immense  extent  of  grassy, 
undulating,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  rolling  country,  with  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  trees,  dimly  seen  in  the  distance  like  a  ship  at 
sea ;  the  landscape  deriving  sublimity  from  its  vastness  and  sim- 
plicity. To  the  southwest,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  was  a  singular 
crest  of  broken  rocks,  resembling  a  ruined  fortress.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  ruin  of  some  Moorish  castle,  crowning  a  height  in  the 
midst  of  a  lonely  Spanish  landscape.  To  this  hill  we  gave  the 
name  of  Cliff  Castle. 

The  prairies  of  these  great  hunting  regions  differed  in  the 
character  of  their  vegetation  from  those  through  which  I  had 
hitherto  passed.  Instead  of  a  profusion  of  tall  flowering  plants 
and  long  flaunting  grasses,  they  were  covered  with  a  shorter 
growth  of  herbage  called  buffalo  grass,  somewhat  coarse,  bat,  at 
the  proper  seasons,  affording  excellent  and  abundant  pasturage. 
At  present  it  was  growing  wiry,  and  in  many  places  was  too 
much  parched  for  grazing. 

The  weather  was  verging  into  that  serene  but  somewhat  arid 
i^oa^oD  called  the  Indian  Summer.  There  was  a  smoky  haie  in 
iho  atmosphere  that  tempered  the  brightness  of  the  sonshine 
Into  a  goldpM  tint,  softening  the  features  of  the  landscape,  anJ 
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giving  a  vagueness  to  the  ontlines  of  distant  objeots  This  hasi* 
ness  was  daily  increasing,  and  was  attributed  to  the  burning  ol 
distant  prairies  by  the  Indian  hunting  parties. 

We  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  prairie  before  we  oame  to 
where  deeply-worn  footpaths  were  seen  traversing  the  country; 
eometimes  two  or  three  would  keep  on  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
but  a  few  paces  apart.  These  were  pronounced  to  be  traces  of 
bufialoes,  where  large  droves  had  passed.  There  were  tracks 
also  of  horses,  which  were  observed  with  some  attention  by  our 
experienced  hunters.  They  could  not  be  the  tracks  of  wild 
horses,  as  there  were  no  prints  of  the  hoofs  of  colts ;  all  were 
full-grown.  As  the  horses  evidently  were  not  shod,  it  was  con- 
cluded they  must  belong  to  some  hunting  party  of  Pawnees.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning,  the  tracks  of  a  single  horse,  with 
shoes,  were  discovered.  This  might  be  the  horse  of  a  Cherokee 
hunter,  or  perhaps  a  horse  stolen  from  the  whites  of  the  frontier. 
Thus,  in  traversing  these  perilous  wastes,  every  footprint  and 
dint  of  hoof  becomes  matter  of  cautious  inspection  and  shrewd 
surmise ;  and  the  question  continually  is,  whether  it  be  the  trace 
of  friend  or  foe,  whether  of  recent  or  ancient  date,  and  whether 
the  being  that  made  it  be  out  of  reach,  or  liable  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 

We  were  getting  more  and  more  into  the  game  country :  as 
we  proceeded,  we  repeatedly  saw  deer  to  the  right  and  left, 
bounding  off  for  the  coverts  ;  but  their  appearance  no  longer 
excited  tne  same  eagerness  to  pursue.  In  passing  along  a  slope 
of  the  prairie,  between  two  rolling  swells  of  land,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  genuine  natural  hunting  match.  A  pack  of  seven 
Uaok  wolves  and  one  white  one  were  in  full' chase  of  a  buck, 
nrhwh  they  had  nearlv  tired  down.    They  crossed  the  line  of  out 
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Diaroh  without  apparently  peroeiymg  us;  we  saw  then  han 
a  fair  run  of  nearly  a  mile,  gaining  upon  the  buck  until  tbey 
were  leaping  upon  his  haunches,  when  he  plunged  down  a  ravina 
Some  of  our  party  galloped  to  a  rising  ground  commanding  a 
view  of  the  ravine.  The  poor  buck  was  completely  beset,  tome 
on  his  flanks,  some  at  his  throat :  he  made  two  or  three  struggks 
and  desperate  bounds,  but  was  dragged  down,  overpowered,  and 
torn  to  pieces.  The  black  wolves,  in  their  ravenous  hunger  and 
fury,  took  no  notice  of  the  distant  group  of  horsemen ;  but  the 
white  wolf^  apparently  less  game,  abandoned  the  prey,  and  sous' 
pered  over  hill  and  date,  rousing  various  deer  that  were  croudied 
in  the  hollows,  and  which  bounded  off  likewise  in  different  direc- 
tions. It  was  ali/)gether  a  wild  scene,  worthy  of  the  ^  hunting 
grounds." 

We  now  camo  once  more  in  sight  of  the  Bed  Fork,  winding 
its  turbid  oour£o  between  well-wooded  hills,  and  throng  a  vait 
find  magnificent  landscape.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the  riven 
are  always  varied  in  this  way  with  woodland,  so  beautifully  inter 
spersed  as  to  appear  to  have  been  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  taste; 
and  they  only  want  here  and  there  a  village  spire,  the  battlemeati 
of  a  castle,  or  the  turrets  of  an  old  family  mansion  rising  frooi 
among  the  trees,  to  rival  the  most  ornamented  scenery  of  Europe. 

About  mid-day  we  reached  the  edge  of  that  scattered  belt 
of  forest  land,  about  forty  miles  in  width,  which  stretches  acroM 
the  country  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Ked  River,  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  prairies,  and 
oommonly  called  the  "Cross  Timber."  On  the  skirts  of  thia 
forest  land,  just  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie,  we  found  traces  of  a 
Pawnee  encampment  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  lodg«^ 
showing  thnt  the  party  must  have  been  numerous.    The  skall  of 
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A  buffiJo  lay  near  the  camp,  and  the  moss  which  had  gathered  on 
it  proved  that  the  encampment  was  at  least  a  year  old.  About 
balf  a  mile  off  we  encamped  in  a  beautifal  grove,  watered  hy 
a  fine  spring  and  rivulet  Our  day's  journey  had  been  about 
fourteen  mile& 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  were  rejoined  by  two  o 
Lieutenant  King's  party,  which  we  had  left  behind  a  few  days 
before,  to  look  after  stray  horses.  All  the  horses  had  been 
found,  though  some  had  wandered  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  lieutenant,  with  seventeen  of  his  companions,  had 
remained  at  our  last  night's  encampment  to  hunt,  having  come 
upon  recent  traces  of  buffalo.  They  had  also  seen  a  fine  wild 
horse,  which,  however,  had  galloped  off  with  a  speed  that  defied 
pursuit. 

Confident  anticipations  were  now  indulged,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  should  meet  with  buffitlo,  and  perhaps  with  wild 
horses,  and  every  one  was  in  spirits.  We  needed  some  excite- 
ment  of  the  kind,  for  our  young  men  were^  growing  weary  of 
marching  and  encamping  under  restraint,  and  provisions  this  day 
were  scanty.  The  Captain  and  several  of  the  rangers  went  out 
hunting,  but  brought  home  nothing  but  a  small  deer  and  a  few 
turkeys.  Our  two  men,  Beatte  and  Tonish,  likewise  went  out 
The  former  returned  with  a  deer  athwart  his  horse,  which,  as 
usual,  he  laid  down  by  our  lodge,  and  said  nothing.  Tonish 
returned  with  no  game,  but  with  his  customary  budget  of  won- 
derful talbS.  Both  he  and  the  deer  had  done  marvels.  Not  one 
had  come  within  the  lure  of  his  rifle  without  being  hit  in  a  mortal 
part,  yet,  strange  to  say,  every  one  had  kept  on  his  way  without 
tlinohing.  We  all  determined  that,  from  the  accuracy  of  his  aim 
Tonish  must  have  shot  with  charmed  balls,  but  that  every  dear 
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had  a  ohanned  life.  The  most  important  intelligence  brongfal  b\ 
him,  however,  was,  that  he  had  seen  the  fresh  tracks  of  serera] 
wild  horses.  He  now  considered  himself  upon  the  eve  of  great 
exploits,  for  there  was  nothing  upon  which  he  glorified  himself 
more  than  his  skill  in  horse-catching. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HUNTERS*  ANTICIPATIONS.  ^THE  RUGGED  FORD.— a  WILD  H0&8B. 

Oct.  21.  This  morning  the  camp  was  in  a  bustle  at  an  earlj 
hour :  t)ie  expectation  of  falling  in  with  buffalo  in  the  course  ol 
the  day  roused  everjr  one's  spirit.  There  was  a  continual  crack- 
ing of  rifles,  that  they  might  be  reloaded :  the  shot  was  drawn  ofi 
from  double-barrelled  guns,  and  balls  were  substituted.  Tonish, 
however,  prepared  chiefly  for  a  campaign  against  wild  horsea. 
He  took  the  field,  with  a  coil  of  cordage  hung  at  his  saddle-bow, 
and  a  couple  of  white  wands,  sometldng  like  fishing-rods,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  with  forked  ends.  The  coil  of  cordage  thus 
used  in  hunting  the  wild  horse,  is  called  a  lariat,  and  answers  to 
the  laso  of  South  America.  It  is  not  flung,  however,  in  the 
graceful  and  dexterous  Spanish  style.  The  hunter,  after  a  hard 
jha^,  when  he  succeeds  in  getting  almost  head  and  head  with 
the  wild  horse,  hitches  the  running  noose  of  the  lariat  over  hvs 
bead  by  means  of  the  forked  stiot ;  then  letting  him  have  tlie 
full  length  of  the  cord,  plays  him  like  a  fish,  and  chokes  hin  ialo 
subjection. 

All  this  Tonish  promised  to  exemplify  to  our  fall  satidbo 
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tion ;  we  had  not  much  confidenoe  in  his  Bucoess,  and  feared  he 
might  knock  up  a  good  horse  in  a  headlong  gallop  after  a  bad 
one :  for,  like  all  the  French  Creoles,  he  was  a  merciless  hard 
ndor.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon 
him.  and  to  check  his  sallying  propensities. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  on  our  morning's  march,  when  we 
wore  checked  by  a  deep  stream,  running  along  the  bottom  of  a 
thickly-wooded  rayine.  After  coasting  it  for  a  couple  of  miles 
we  came  to  a  fording  place ;  but  to  get  down  to  it  was  the  di& 
eulty,  for  the  banks  were  steep  and  crumbling,  and  overgrown 
with  forest  trees,  mingled  with  thickets,  brambles,  and  grape- 
vines. At  length  the  leading  horseman  broke  his  way  through 
the  thicket,  and  his  horse,  putting  his  feet  together,  slid  down 
the  black  crumbling  bank,  to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  stream ; 
then  floundering  across,  with  mud  and  water  up  to  the  saddle- 
girths,  he  scrambled  up  the  opposite  bank,  and  arrived  safe  on 
.evel  ground.  The  whole  line  followed  pell-mell  after  the  leader, 
and  pushing  forward  in  close  order,  Indian  file,  they  crowded 
each  other  down  the  bank  and  into  the  stream.  Some  of  the 
horsemen  missed  the  ford,  and  were  soused  over  head  and  ears ; 
one  was  unhorsed,  and  plumped  head  foremost  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream :  for  my  own  part,  while  pressed  forward,  and  hur- 
ried over  the  bank  by  those  behind  me,  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
grape-vine,  as  thick  as  a  cable,  which  hung  in  a  festoon  as  low  as 
the  saddle-bow,  and,  dragging  me  from  the  saddle,  threw  me 
among  the  feet  of  the  trampling  horses.  Fortunately,  I  escaped 
without  injury,  regained  my  steed,  crossed  the  stream  without 
farther  difficulty,  and  was  enabled  to  join  in  tho  merriment 
SHXMisioned  by  the  ludicrous  disasters  of  the  fording. 

Tt  is  at  passes  like  this  that  occur  the  most  dangerous  am 
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buBoades  and  sangainary  surprises  of  Indian  war&re  A.  ptf^ 
of  sayages  well  placed  among  the  thickets,  might  haye  made  nd 
bavoc  among  our  men,  while  entangled  in  the  ravine. 

We  now  came  out  upon  a  vast  and  glorious  prairie^  spreadisg 
out  beneath  the  golden  beams  of  an  autumnal  sun.  The  de^ 
and  frequent  traces  of  buffalo,  showed  it  to  be  one  of  titdir 
favorite  grazing  grounds ;  yet  none  were  to  be  seen.  In  tkfl 
course  of  the  morning,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  lieutenant  lod 
seventeen  men,  who  had  remained  behind,  and  who  came  ladet 
with  the  spoils  of  buffaloes ;  having  killed  three  on  the  preeediig 
day.  One  of  the  rangers,  however,  had  little  luck  to  boast  of; 
his  horse  having  taken  fright  at  sight  of  the  bu&loes,  throwi 
his  rider,  and  escaped  into  the  woods. 

The  excitement  of  our  hunters,  both  young  and  old,  now  rose 
almost  to  fever  height ;  scarce  any  of  them  having  ever  eneou* 
tered  any  of  this  far-famed  game  of  the  prairies.  Acoordiigljt 
when  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  cry  of  buflalo  I  buffiJo !  roM 
from  one  part  of  the  line,  the  whole  troop  were  thrown  in  agita- 
tion. We  were  just  then  passing  through  a  beautiful  part  of  tin 
prairie,  finely  diversified  by  hills  and  slopes,  and  woody  dells,  twd 
high,  stately  groves.  Those  who  had  given  the  alarm,  pointed 
out  a  large  black-looking  animal,  slowly  moving  along  the  sdc 
of  a  rising  ground,  about  two  miles  off.  The  ever-ready  Twiiifc 
jumped  up,  and  stood  with  his  feet  on  the  saddle,  and  his  fbiM 
sticks  in  his  hands,  like  a  posture-master  or  scaramouch  it  i 
circus,  just  ready  for  a  feat  of  horsemanship.  Afier  gaiin; 
tho  animal  for  a  moment,  which  he  could  have  seen  fall  ts  weO 
irithout  rising  from  his  stirrups,  he  pronounced  it  a  wild  hoiw; 
and  dropping  again  into  his  saddle,  was  about  to  dash  off  m 
tilt  in  pursuit,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  chagrin^  he  was  edU 
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baok,  and  ordered  to  keep  to  his  post,  in  rear  of  the  baggage 
horses. 

The  Captain  and  two  of  his  officers  now  sot  off  to  reconnoitre 
the  game.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Oaptain,  who  was  an 
admirable  marksman,  to  endeavor  to  crease  the  horse ;  that  is  to 
Bay,  to  hit  him  with  a  rifle  ball  in  the  ridge  of  the  neck.  A 
wound  of  this  kind  paralyzes  a  horse  for  a  moment ;  he  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  may  be  secured  before  he  reooyers.  It  is  a  cruel 
expedient,  however,  for  an  ill-directed  shot  may  kill  or  maim  the 
noble  animal. 

As  the  Captain  and  his  companions  moved  off  laterally  and 
slowly,  in  the  direction  of  the  horse,  we  continued  our  course 
forward;  watching  intently,  however,  the  movements  of  the 
game.  The  horse  moved  quietly  over  the  profile  of  the  rising 
ground,  and  disappeared  behind  it.  The  Captain  and  his  party 
were  likewise  soon  hidden  by  an  intervening  hill. 

After  a  time,  the  horse  suddenly  made  his  appearance  to  our 
right,  just  ahead  of  the  line,  emerging  out  of  a  small  valley,  on 
a  brisk  trot ;  having  evidently  taken  the  alarm.  At  sight  of  us, 
he  stopped  short,  gazed  at  us  for  an  instant  with  surprise,  then 
tossing  up  his  head,  trotted  off  in  fine  style,  glancing  at  us  first 
over  one  shoulder,  then  over  the  other,  his  ample  mane  and  tail 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Having  dashed  through  a  skirt  of 
thicket,  that  looked  like  a  hedge-row,  he  paused  in  the  open  field 
beyond,  glanced  back  at  us  again,  with  a  beautiful  bend  of  the 
oeck,  snuffed  the  air,  and  then  tossing  his  head  again,  broke  into 
a  gallop,  and  took  refuge  in  a  wood. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  nad  ever  seen  a  horse  scouring 
his  native  wilderness  in  all  the  pride  and  freedom  of  his 
ptttore.    How  different  from  the  poor,  mutilated,  harnos/ied, 
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oheoked,  reined-np  vioiim  of  luxury,  oaprioe,  mnd  avarioe,  in  our 

citieB  1 

After  travelling  about  fifteen  miles,  we  encamped  about  one 
o'clock,  that  our  hunters  might  have  time  to  procure  a  supply  d 
proyisions.  Our  encampment  was  in  a  spacious  groTe  of  loftj 
oaks  and  walnuts,  free  from  under  wood,  on  the  border  of  i 
brook.  While  unloading  the  pack-horses,  our  little  Frenchman 
was  loud  in  his  complaints  at  having  been  prevented  from  pursu- 
ing the  wild  horse,  which  he  would  certainly  have  taken.  In  tht 
meantime,  I  saw  our  half-breed,  BvAtte,  quietly  saddle  his  best 
horse,  a  powerful  steed  of  a  half  ravage  race,  hang  a  lariat  at  the 
.Niiddle-bow,  take  a  rifle  and  forked  stick  in  hand,  and,  mounting, 
depart  from  the  camp  without  saying  a  word.  It  was  evident  he 
was  going  off  in  quest  of  the  wild  horse,  but  was  disposed  to  hunt 
alone. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  CAMP  OF  THE  W.ILD  HORSE. 

HUNTERS*  STORIES.  ^HABFTS  OF  THE  WILD  HORSE.  THE  HALF-BRSID 

AND  HIS  PRIZE.  A  HORSE  CHASE.  ^A  WILD  SPUUT  TANSa 

VVe  had  encamped  in  a  good  neighborhood  for  game,  as  tbe  re* 
ports  of  rifles  in  various  directions  speedily  gave  notioa  One 
of  our  hunters  soon  returned  with  the  meat  of  a  doe,  tied  up  io 
the  skin,  and  slung  across  his  shoulders.  Another  brought  a  frt 
buck  across  his  horse.  Two  other  deer  were  brought  in.  and  a 
unmbor  of  turkeys.    All  the  game  was  thrown  down  in  fipoot  d 
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the  Gaptiun's  fire,  to  be  portioned  out  among  the  yarious  messes. 
The  spits  and  oamp  kettles  were  soon  in  full  employ,  and  through- 
<mt  the  erening  there  was  a  scene  of  hunters*  feasting  and  pro- 
ftision. 

We  had  been  disappointed  this  day  in  our  hopes  of  meeting 
with  buffiJo,  but  the  sight  of  the  wild  horse  had  been  a  great 
Dovelty,  and  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation  of  the  oamp  for  the 
evening.  There  were  several  anecdotes  told  of  a  famous  gray 
horse,  which  has  ranged  the  prairies  of  this  neighborhood  for  six 
or  seven  years,  setting  at  naught  every  attempt  of  the  hunters 
to  capture  him.  They  say  he  can  pace  and  rack  (or  amble)  faster 
than  the  fleetest  horses  can  run.  Equally  marvellous  accounts 
were  given  of  a  black  horse  on  the  Brasses,  who  grazed  the 
prairies  on  that  river's  banks  in  the  Texas.  For  years  he  out- 
stripped all  pursuit.  His  fiune  spread  far  and  wide ;  offers  were 
made  for  him  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  dollars ;  the  boldest 
and  most  hard-riding  hunters  tried  incessantly  to  make  prize  of 
him,  but  in  vain.  At  length  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  gallantry, 
being  deooyed  under  a  tree  by  a  tame  mare,  and  a  noose  dropped 
over  his  head  by  a  boy  perched  among  the  branches. 

The  impture  of  the  wild  horse  is  one  of  the  most  favorite 
achievements  of  the  prairie  tribes ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  from  this 
source  that  the  Indian  hunters  chiefly  supply  themselves.  The 
wild  horses  which  range  those  vast  grassy  plains,  extending  from 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  are  of  various  forms 
and  colors,  betraying  their  various  descents.  Some  resemble  the 
eommon  English  stock,  and  are  probably  descended  from  horses 
which  have  escaped  from  our  border  settlements.  Othera  are  of 
a  low  but  strong  make,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  Andalusian 
breed,  brought  out  by  the  Spanish  discoverers. 
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Some  fanoifol  speculatists  have  seen  in  them  desoendttitB  ol 
he  Arab  stock,  Drought  into  Spain  from  Africa,  and  IheDoe 
transferred  to  this  country;  and  haye  pleased  themsalTas  with 
the  idea,  that  their  sires  may  have  been  of  the  pure  oourters  ef 
the  desert,  that  once  bore  Mahomet  and  his  warlike  disoiplei 
across  the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia. 

The  habits  of  the  Arab  seem  to  haye  come  with  the  steed. 
The  introduction  of  the  horse  on  the  boundless  prunes  the 
Far  West,  changed  the  whole  mode  of  living  of  their  inhabttaats. 
It  gave  them  that  facility  of  rapid  motion,  and  of  sudden  wd 
distant  change  of  place,  so  dear  to  the  roying  propensities  of  nuuL 
Instead  of  lurking,  in  the  depths  of  gloomy  forests,  and  patioiily 
threading  the  mazes  of  a  tangled  wilderness  on  foot,  like  bit 
brethren  of  the  north,  the  Indian  of  the  West  is  a  rover  of  the 
plain ;  he  leads  a  brighter  and  more  sunshiny  life ;  almost  always 
on  horseback,  on  vast  flowery  prairies  and  under  cloudless  skies. 

I  was  lying  by  the  Captain's  fire,  late  in  the  evenkig,  listening 
CO  stories  about  those  coursers  of  the  prairies,  and  weaving  speou- 
iations  of  my  own,  when  there  was  a  clamor  of  voices  and  a  losd 
cheering  at  the  other  end  of  the  camp ;  and  word  was  passed  that 
Beatte,  the  half-breed,  had  brought  in  a  wild  horse. 

In  an  instant  every  fire  was  deserted;  the  whole  eamp 
crowded  to  see  the  Indian  and  his  prise.  It  was  a  colt  about 
two  years  old,  well  grown,  finely  limbed,  with  bright  prondneot 
eyes,  and  a  spirited  yet  gentle  demeanor.  He  gaied  about  him 
with  an  air  of  mingled  stupefaction  and  surprise,  at  the  men,  the 
horses,  and  the  camp-fires;  while  the  Indian  stood  before  hm 
with  folded  arms,  having  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  cord  wbick 
Qoosed  his  captive,  and  gazing  on  him  with  a  most  imperturbable 
Qflpeot.    Beatte;  as  I  have  before  observed,  has  a  greenish  otnc 
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oomplozion,  with  a  strongly  marked  coontenanoe,  not  unlike  the 
1m>nze  oasts  of  Napoleon ;  and  as  he  stood  before  his  captive 
horse,  with  folded  arms  and  fixed  aspeot,  he  looked  more  like  a 
statne  than  a  man. 

If  the  horse,  however,  manifested  the  least  restiveness,  Beatto 
would  immediately  worry  him  with  the  lariat,  jerking  him  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other,  so  as  almost  to  throw  him  on  the 
ground ;  when  he  had  thus  rendered  him  passive,  he  would  re- 
sume his  statue-like  attitude  and  gaze  at  him  in  silence. 

The  whole  scene  was  singularly  wild ;  the  tall  grove,  partially 
illumined  by  the  flashing  fires  of  the  camp,  the  horses  tethered 
here  and  there  among  the  trees,  the  carcasses  of  deer  hanging 
around,  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  wild  huntsman  and  his  wild 
horse,  with  an  admiring  throng  of  rangers,  almost  as  wild. 

In  the  eagerness  of  their  excitement,  several  of  the  young 
rangers  sought  to  get  the  horse  by  purchase  or  barter,  and  even 
offered  extravagant  terms ;  but  Beatte  declined  all  their  offers. 
"  You  give  great  price  now ;"  said  he,  "  to-morrow  you  be  sorry, 
and  take  back,  and  say  d—d  Indian !"  . 

The  young  men  importuned  him  with  questions  about  the 
mode  in  which  he  took  the  horse,  but  his  answers  were  dry  and 
laconic ;  he  evidently  retained  some  pique  at  having  been  under- 
ralued  and  sneered  at  b}  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  looked 
down  upon  them  with  contempt  as  greenhorns,  little  versed  in 
the  noble  science  of  woodcraft 

Afterwards,  however,  when  he  was  seated  by  our  fire,  1 
readily  drew  from  him  an  account  of  his  exploit ;  for,  though 
taciturn  among  strangers,  and  little  prone  to  boast  of  his  actiona 
yet  his  taciturnity,  like  that  of  all  Indians,  had  its  times  of  re 
taxation. 
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H«  informed  me,  that  on  leaTing  the  camp,  he  had  relonwi 
to  the  pkce  where  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  wild  horse.  Soot 
fitting  upon  its  track,  he  followed  it  to  the  baoks  of  the  rim. 
Here,  the  prints  being  more  distinct  in  the  sand,  he  pereeife4 
that  one  of  the  hoofs  was  broken  and  defective,  so  he  gave  up  the 
pursuit 

As  he  was  returning  to  the  camp,  he  came  upon  a  gang  of  ax 
horsds,  which  immediately  made  for  the  riyer.  He  pursued  ihea 
across  the  stream,  left  his  rifle  on  the  river  bank,  and  putting  hk 
horse  to  full  speed,  soon  came  up  with  the  fugitives.  He  at- 
tempted to  noose  one  of  them,  but  the  lariat  hitched  oa  one  d 
his  ears,  audf  he  shook  it  off.  The  horses  dashed  up  a  hill,  be 
followed  hard  at  their  heels,  when,  of  a  sudden,  he  saw  their  tails 
whisking  in  the  air,  and  they  plunging  down  a  preoipioa  It  vai 
too  late  to  stop.  He  shut  his  eyes,  held  in  his  breat^  and  went 
over  with  them — neck  or  nothing.  The  descent  was  betweei 
twenty  and  thirty  feet,  but  they  all  came  down  safe  upon  a  randj 
bottom. 

He  now  succeeded  in.  throwing  his  noose  round  a  fine  young 
horse.  As  he  galloped  alongside  of  him,  the  two  horses  passed 
each  side  ot  a  sapling,  and  the  end  of  the  lariat  was  jerked  ovt 
of  his  hand.  He  regained  it,  but  an  intervening  tree  obUged 
him  again  to  let  it  go.  Having  once  more  caught  it,  and  oming 
to  a  more  open  country,  he  was  enabled  to  play  the  young  horse 
with  the  line  until  he  gradually  checked  and  subdued  him,  so  M 
to  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  rifla 

He  had  another  formidable  difficulty  in  getting  bin  aeras 
iho  river,  where  both  horses  stuck  for  a  time  in  the  mire,  and 
Boatte  was  nearly  unseated  from  his  saddle  by  the  force  of  the 
current  and  the  struggles  of  his  captive.    After  much  toil  and 
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trouble,  howeyer,  he  got  aoross  the  stream,  and  brought  his  prise 
safe  into  oamp. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  the  oamp  remained  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement ;  nothing  was  talked  of  bat  the  capture 
of  wild  hOTses ;  every  youngster  of  the  troop  was  for  this  harum- 
searum  kind  of  dhase;  every  one  promised  himself  to  return 
from  the  campaign  in  triumph,  bestriding  one  of  these  wild 
ooursers  of  the  prairies.  Beatte  had  suddenly  risen  to  great 
importanoe;  he  was  the  prime  hunter,  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Offers  were  made  him  by  the  best  mounted  rangers,  to  let  him 
ride  their  horses  in  the  chase,  provided  he  would  give  them  a 
share  of  the  spoil  Beatte  bore  his  honors  in  silence,  and  closed 
with  none  of  the  offers.  Our  stammering,  chattering,  gasconad 
ing  little  Frenchman,  however,  made  up  for  his  taciturnity,  hy 
vaunting  as  much  upon  the  subject  as  if  it  were  he  that  had  caught 
the^horse.  Indeed  he  held  forth  so  learnedly  in  the  matter,  and 
boasted  so  much  of  the  many  horses  he  had  taken,  that  he  began 
to  be  considered  an  oracle ;  and  some  of  the  youngsters  were 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  were  not  superior  even  to  the  taci- 
turn Beatte. 

The  excitement  kept  the  camp  awake  later  than  usual  The 
horn  of  voices,  interrupted  by  occasional  peals  of  laughter,  wab 
heard  from  the  groups  around  the  various  fires,  and  the  night 
was  considerably  advanced  before  all  had  sunk  to  sleep. 

With  the  morning  dawn  the  excitement  revived,  and  Beatte 
and  his  wild  horse  were  again  the  gaze  and  talk  of  the  camp. 
The  captive  had  been  tied  all  night*  to  a  tree  among  the  other 
horses.  He  was  again  led  forth  by  Beatte,  by  a  long  halter  or 
|iu*iftt,  «nd,  on  his  manifesting  the  least  restiveness,  was,  as  before, 
jerked  and  worried  into  passive  submission.    Ue  appeared  to  be 
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gentle  and  docile  by  nature,  and  had  a  beautifallj  mild  expret 
Bion  of  the  eye.  In  his  strange  and  forlorn  situation,  the  poor 
animal  soemed  to  seek  protection  and  companionship  in  the  nrj 
horse  which  had  aided  to  capture  him. 

Seeing  him  thus  gentie  and  tractable,  Beatte,  just  as  we  veR 
about  to  march,  strapped  a  light  pack  upon  hlls  back,  by  way  of 
giving  him  the  first  lesson  in  servitude  The  natire  pride  aid 
independence  of  the  animal  took  fire  at  this  indignity.  H« 
reared,  and  plunged,  and  kicked,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  degrading  burden.  The  Indian  was  too  potent  kt 
him.  At  every  paroxysm  he  renewed  the  discipline  of  the  halter, 
until  the  poor  animal,  driven  to  despair,  threw  himself  prostnle 
on  the  ground,  and  lay  motionless,  as  if  acknowledging  himself 
vanquished.  A  stage  hero,  representing  the  despair  of  a  oaptire 
prince,  could  not  have  played  his  part  more  dramatically.  There 
was  absolutely  a  moral  grandeur  in  it. 

The  imperturbable  Beatte  folded  his  arms,  and  stood  for  a 
time,  looking  down  in  silence  upon  his  captive ;  until  se^ng  \m 
perfectiy  subdued,  he  nodded  his  head  slowly,  screwed  his  mottk 
into  a  sardonic  smile  of  triumph,  and,  with  a  jerk  of  the  halter, 
ordered  him  to  rise.  He  obeyed,  and  from  that  time  forward 
offered  no  resistance.  During  that  day  he  bore  his  paek 
patiently,  and  was  led  by  the  halter ;  but  in  two  days  he  followed 
voluntarily  at  large  among  the  supernumerary  horaes  of  the 
troop. 

I  could  not  but  look  with  compassion  up<m  this  fine  yoaag 
animal,  whose  whole  course  of  existence  had  been  so  svddflB^ 
reversed.  From  beii^  a  denizen  of  these  vast  pastures,  rai^gng 
at  will  from  plain  to  plain  and  mead  to  mead,  cropping  of  eroy 
herb  and  flower,  and  drinking  of  every  stream,  he  was  — ddf  If 
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reduced  to  porpetaal  and  painful  serritude,  to  pass  his  life  undisr 
the  harness  and  the  curb,  amid,  perhaps,  the  din  and  dust  and 
drudgery  of  cities.  The  transition  in  his  lot  was  such  as  some- 
tiroes  takes  place  in  human  affairs,  and  in  the  fortunes  of  tower* 
mg  individuals : — one  day,  a  prince  of  the  prairies — ^the  nezi 
day,  a  pack-horse  I 


CHAPTER  XXL 

thb  fob.dimo  of  the  eed  fork. — the  drsaht  forests  of  thl 
"cross  timber." — buffalo! 

We  left  the  camp  of  the  wild  horse  about  a  quarter  before  eight, 
and,  after  steering  nearly  south  for  three  or  four  miles,  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Fork,  about  seventy-five  miles,  as  wo 
supposed,  above  its  moutL  The  river  was  about  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  wandering  among  sand-bars  and  shoals.  Its  shores, 
and  the  long  sandy  banks  that  stretched  out  into  the  stream, 
were  printed,  as  usual,  with  the  traces  of  various  animals  that 
had  come  down  to  cross  it,  or  to  drink  its  waters. 

Here  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  there  was  much  consultation 
about  the  possibility  of  fording  the  river  with  safety,  as  there 
was  an  apprehension  of  quicksands.  BeattCj^  who  had  been 
somewhat  in  the  rear,  came  up  while  we  were  debating.  He  was 
mounted  on  his  horse  of  the  half-wild  breed,  and  leading  hii* 
laptive  by  the  bridle.  He  gave  the  latter  in  charge  to  Touish, 
and  without  saying  a  word,  urged  his  horse  into  the  stream,  and 
crossed  it  in  safety.    Every  thing  was  done  by  this  man  in  a 
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similar  way,  promptly,  resolutely,  and  silently,  without  a  prerioib 
promise  or  an  after  vaunt. 

The  troop  now  followed  the  lead  of  Beatte,  and  reached  the 
opposite  shore  without  any  mishap,  though  one  of  the  paek 
horses  wandering  a  little  from  the  track,  came  near  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  quicksand,  and  was  with  difficulty  dragged  to  land 

After  crossing  the  river,  we  had  to  force  our  way,  for  neaiij 
a  milO;  through  a  thick  canebrake,  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared 
an  impervious  mass  of  reeds  and  brambles.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle ;  our  horses  were  often  to  the  saddle-girths  in  miie  and 
water,  and  both  horse  and  horseman  harassed  and  torn  by  busfa 
and  brier.  Falling,  however,  upon  a  buffalo  track,  we  at  length 
extricated  ourselves  from  this  morass,  and  ascended  a  ridge  oi 
land,  where  we  beheld  a  beautiful  open  country  before  us  ;  while 
to  our  right,  the  belt  of  forest  land,  called  "  The  Cross  Timber," 
continued  stretching  away  to  the  southward,  as  fiu*  as  the  ejt 
could  reach.  We  soon  abandoned  the  open  country,  and  struck 
into  the  forest  land.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Captain  to 
keep  on  southwest  by  south,  and  traverse  the  Cross  Timber 
diagonally,  so  as  to  come  out  upon  the  edge  of  the  great  westera 
prairie.  By  thus  maintaining  something  of  a  southerly  direetioa. 
he  trusted,  while  he  crossed  the  belt  of  the  forest,  he  would  at 
the  same  time  approach  the  Red  River. 

The  plan  of  the  Captain  was  judicious ;  but  he  erred  frooi 
uot  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  country.  Had  he  kept 
directly  west,  a  couple  of  days  would  have  carried  us  through  the 
forest  land,  and  we  might  then  have  had  an  easy  course  along  the 
ildrts  of  the  upper  prairies,  to  Red  River ;  by  going  diagonally, 
we  were  kept  for  many  weary  days  toiling  through  a  dismal  wmim 
of  rugged  forests. 
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The  Gross  Timber  is  about  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
Mtretchcs  over  a  rough  ocuntry  of  rolling  hills,  covered  with  scat 
tored  tracts  of  post-oak  and  black-jack ;  with  some  intervening 
valleys,  which  at  proper  seasons,  would  afford  good  pasturage. 
Ft  is  very  much  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  which,  in  the  rainy 
seasons,  are  the  beds  of  temporltry  streams,  tributary  to  the  main 
rivers,  and  these  are  called  ^  branches."  The  whole  tract  may 
present  a  pleasant  aspect  in  the  fresh  time  of  the  year,  when  tho 
ground  is  covered  with  herbage;  when  the  trees  are  in  their 
green  leaf,  and  the  glens  are  enlivened  by  running  streams.  Un- 
fortunately, we  entered  it  too  late  in  the  season.  The  herbage 
was  parched ;  the  foliage  of  the  scrubby  forests  was  withered ; 
the  whole  woodland  prospect,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  had  a 
brown  and  arid  hue.  The  fires  made  on  the  prairies  by  the  In- 
dian hunters,  had  frequently  penetrated  these  forests,  sweeping  in 
light  transient  flames  along  the  dry  grass,  scorching  and  calcining 
the  lower  twigs  and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  leaving  them  black 
and  hard,  so  as  to  tear  the  flesh  of  man  and  horse  that  had  to 
scramble  through  them.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  mortal  toil, 
and  the  vexations  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  we  underwent  occa- 
sionally, in  our  wanderings  through  the  Cross  Timber.  It  waa 
like  struggling  through  forests  of  cast  iron. 

After  a  tedious  ride  of  several  miles,  we  came  out  upon  an 
open  tract  of  hill  and  dale,  interspersed  with  woodland.  Here 
we  were  roused  by  the  cry  of  buffalo  i  buffalo !  The  effect  was 
;k>mething  like  that  of  the  cry  of  a  sail  I  a  sail  I  at  sea.  It  was 
not  a  false  alarm.  Three  or  four  of  thode  enormous  animala 
^ere  visible  to  our  sight  grazing  on  the  slope  of  a  distant  hilL 

There  was  a  general  movement  to  set  off  in  pursuit,  and  it 
vras  with  some  difliculty  that  the  vivacity  of  the  younger  men  of 
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the  troop  ooold  be  restrained.  LesTing  orders  that  the  liae  ol 
march  should  be  presenred,  the  Captain  and  two  of  his  offieert 
departed  at  a  quiet  pace,  accompanied  by  Beatte,  and  bj  the 
ever-forward  Tonish ;  for  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep 
the  little  Frenchman  in  check,  being  half  craij  to  prove  his  skifl 
and  prowess  in  hunting  the  buffalo. 

The  intervening  hills  soon  hid  from  us  both  the  game  and  the 
huntsmen.  We  kept  on  our  course  in  quest  of  a  camping  place, 
which  was  difficult  to  be  found ;  almost  all  the  channels  of  the 
streams  being  dry,  and  the  country  being  destitute  of  fountain 
heads. 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  there  was  again  a  ory  of  baf- 
falo,  and  two  were  pointed  out  on  a  hill  to  the  left.  The  Captua 
being  absent,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  restrain  the  ardor  d 
the  young  hunters.  Away  several  of  them  dashed,  full  speed,  and 
soon  disappeared  among  the  ravines :  the  rest  kept  on,  anxious  to 
find  a  proper  place  for  encampment 

Indeed  we  now  began  to  experience  the  disadvantages  of  thr 
season.  The  pasturage  of  the  prairies  was  scanty  and  pardied) 
the  pea-vines  which  grew  in  the  woody  bottoms  were  withered, 
and  most  of  the  ^  branches  "  or  streams  were  dried  up.  While 
wandering  in  this  perplexity,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  Captaia 
and  all  his  party,  except  Tonish.  They  had  pursued  the  buiik) 
for  some  distance  without  getting  within  shot,  and  had  given  up 
the  chase,  being  fearful  of  fatiguing  their  horses,  or  being  led  off 
too  far  from  oamp.  The  little  Frenchman,  however,  had  galloped 
after  thorn  at  headlong  speed,  and  the  last  they  saw  him,  be 
was  engaged,  as  it  were,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  vrith  a  grest 
buffiilo  bull,  firing  broadsides  into  him.  ^  I  tink  dat  little  aas 
eraey — somehow,"  observed  Beatte,  dryly. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

THE  ALARM  CAMP. 

Wb  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  had  to  content  ourselvoB  with  an 
indifferent  encampment  It  was  in  a  groye  of  scrnb-oaks,  on  the 
borders  of  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  a  few 
scanty  pools  of  water.  We  were  just  at  the  foot  of  a  gradually- 
sloping  hiU  covered  with  half-withered  grass,  that  afforded  mea- 
gre pasturage.  .  In  the  spot  where  we  had  encamped,  the  grasd 
was  high  and  parched.  The  view  around  us  was  circumscribed 
and  much  shut  in  by  gently-swelling  hills.  * 

Just  as  we  were  encamping,  Tonish  arrived,  all  glorious,  from 
his  hunting  match ;  his  white  horse  hung  all  round  with  buffalo 
meat  According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  laid  low  two 
mighty  bulls.  As  usual,  we  deducted  one  half  from  his  boast- 
ings ;  but,  now  that  he  had  sometliing  real  to  vaunt  about,  there 
was  no  restraining  the  valor  of  his  tongue. 

After  having  in  some  measure  appeased  his  vanity  by  boast- 
ing of  his  exploit,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  observed  the  fresh 
track  of  horses,  which,  from  various  circumstances,  he  suspected 
to  have  been  made  by  some  roving  band  of  Pawnees.  This 
caused  some  little  uneasiness  The  young  men  who  had  left  the 
line  of  march  in  pursuit  of  the  two  buffaloes,  had  not  yet  rejoined 
us :  apprehensions  were  expressed  that  they  might  be  waylaid 
and  attacked.  Our  veteran  hunter,  old  Ryan,  also,  immediately 
im  our  halting  to  encamp,  had  gone  off  on  foot,  in  company  with 
a  yoimg  disciple.  "  Dat  old  man  will  have  his  brains  knocked 
cat  by  dc  Pawnees  yet,"  said  Beatte.  "  He  tink  he  know  cyoi7 
ting,  but  he  don't  know  Pawnees,  anyhow.** 
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Taking  his  rifle,  the  Captain  repaired  on  foot  to  reoonnohR 
the  oountrj  from  the  naked  summit  of  one  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  In  the  meantime,  the  horses  were  hobbled  and  turned 
loose  to  graze ;  and  wood  was  cat,  and  fires  made,  to  piFepare  the 
evening's  repast. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  camp  !  The  flaiij 
from  one  of  the  kindling  fires  had  caught  to  the  tall  dry  grass:  a 
breeze  was  blowing ;  there  was  danger  that  the  camp  would  sooc 
be  wrapped  in  a  light  blaze.  Look  to  the  horses  !"  cried  one; 
'Mrag  away  the  baggage!"  cried  another.  ^'Take  care  of  thfl 
rifles  and  powder-horns  !"  cried  a  third.  All  was  hurry-scurrj 
and  uproar.  The  horses  dashed  wildly  about :  some  of  the  men 
snatched  away  rifles  and  powder-horns,  others  dragged  off  saddles 
and  saddle-bags.  Meantime,  no  one  thought  of  quelling  the  fire^ 
nor  indeed  knew  how  to  quell  it.  Beatte,  however,  and  his  cooi* 
rades  attacked  it  in  the  Indian  mode,  beating  down  the  edges  of 
the  fire  with  blankets  and  horse-cloths,  and  endeavoring  to  pit- 
men t  its  spreading  among  the  grass ;  the  rangers  followed  their 
example,  and  in  a  little  while  the  flames  were  happily  quelled. 

The  fires  were  now  properly  kindled  on  places  from  whi^ 
the  dry  grass  had  been  cleared  away.  The  horses  were  scattered 
about  a  small  valley,  and  on  the  sloping  hill-side,  cropping  the 
scanty  herbage.  Tonish  was  preparing  a  sumptuous  evening^ 
meal  from  his  buffalo  meat,  promising  us  a  rich  soup  and  a  prune 
piece  of  roast  beef :  but  we  were  doomed  to  experience  another 
and  more  serious  alarnt 

There  was  an  indistinct  cry  from  some  rangers  on  the  sub- 
mit  of  the  hill,  of  which  we  could  only  distinguish  the  W€fd% 
^  llio  horbes  !  the  horses  !  get  in  the  horses !" 

Immediately  a  clamor  of  voices  arose  ;  shouU»,  ooestiooSi 
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replies,  were  all  mingled  together,  so  that  nothing  could  be 
elearlj  nnderstood,  and  every  one  drew  his  own  inference. 

**  The  Captain  has  started  buffaloes,"  cried  one,  "  and  wants 
horses  for  the  chase."  Immediately  a  number  of  rangers  seized 
their  rifles,  and  scampered  for  the  hill-top.  "  The  prairie  is  on 
fire  beyond  the  hill,"  cried  another ;  "  I  see  the  smoke — the  Cap- 
tain  means  we  shall  drive  the  hordes  beyond  the  brook." 

By  this  time  a  ranger  from  the  hill  had  reached  the  skirts  o« 
the  camp.  He  was  almost  breathless,  and  could  only  say  that 
the  Captain  had  seen  Indians  at  a  distance. 

"  Pawnees !  Pawnees !"  was  now  the  cry  among  our  wild- 
headed  youngsters.  "Drive  the  horses  into  the  camp!"  cried 
one.  ".Saddle  the  horses !"  cried  another.  "  Form  the  line !" 
cried  a  third.  There  was  now  a  scene  of  clamor  and  confusion 
that  baffles  all  description.  The  rangers  were  scampering  about 
the  adjacent  field  in  pursuit  of  their  horses.  One  might  be 
seen  tugging  his  steed  along  by  a  halter ;  another  without  a  hat, 
riding  bare-backed ;  another  driving  a  hobbled  horse  before  him, 
that  made  awkward  leaps  like  a  kangaroo. 

The  alarm  increased.  Word  was  brought  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  camp  that  there  was  a  band  of  Pawnees  in  a  neighboring 
valley.  They  had  shot  old  Ryan  through  the  head,  and  were 
ehasing  his  companion  "No,  it  was  not  old  Ryan  that  was 
killed — it  was  one  of  the  hunters  that  had  been  after  the  two 
buffaloes."  "  There  are  three  hundred  Pawnees  just  beyond  the 
hill,"  cried  one  voice.    "  More,  more  !"  cried  another. 

Oar  situation,  shut  in  among  hills,  prevented  our  seeing  to 
any  distance,  and  left  uh  a  prey  to  all  these  rumors.  A  cruel 
enemy  was  supposed  to  be  at  hand,  and  an  immediate  attack 
apprehended.    The  horses  by  this  time  were  driven  into  the 
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camp,  and  were  dashing  aboat  among  the  fires,  and  trampling 

npoD  the  baggage.  Every  one  endeavored  to  prepare  for  action ; 
but  here  was  the  perplexity.    During  the  late  alarm  of  fire,  tb« 

addles,  bridles,  rifles,  powder-horns,  and  other  equipments,  had 
been  snatched  out  of  their  places,  and  thrown  helter-ekelfter 
among  the  trees. 

Where  is  my  saddle  cried  one.  ^  Has  any  one  seen  n^ 
rifle  ?"  cried  another.  Who  will  lend  me.a  baU  V  cried  a  third, 
who  was  loading  his  piece.  ^'I  have  lost  my  bullet  poneh" 
For  God's  sake  help  me  to  girth  this  horse !"  oried  another; 
^  he's  so  restive  I  can  do  nothing  with  him."  In  his  huny  and 
worry,  he  had  put  on  the  saddle  the  hind  part  before  ! 

Some  affected  to  swagger  and  talk  bold  ;  others  said  nothing 
but  went  on  steadily,  preparing  their  horses  and  weapons,  and 
on  these  I  felt  the  most  reliance.  Some  were  evidently  excited 
and  elated  with  the  idea  of  an  encounter  with  Indians;  and 
none  more  so  than  my  young  Swiss  fellow  traveller,  who  had  a 
passion  for  wild  adventure.  Our  man,  Beatte,  led  his  horses  in 
the  rear  of  the  camp,  placed  his  rifle  against  a  tree,  then  seated 
himself  by  the  fire  in  perfect  silence.  On  the  other  hand,  littk 
Tonish,  who  was  busy  cooking,  stopped  every  moment  firom  hii 
work  to  play  the  fanfaron,  singing,  swearing,  and  affecting  as 
unusual  hilarity,  which  made  me  strongly  suspect  that  there  wu 
some  little  fright  at  bottom,  to  cause  all  this  effervescence. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  rangers,  as  soon  as  they  oould  saddk 
their  horses,  dashed  off  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Pawne* 
were  said  to  have  attacked  the  hunters.    It  was  now  determined 

n  case  our  camp  should  be  assailed,  to  put  our  horses  in  Uh 
ravine  in  rear,  where  they  would  be  out  of  danger  from  arrow  oi 
rifle  ball,  and  to  take  our  stand  within  the  edge  of  the  Fttfint 
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This  would  serve  as  a  trenoh,  and  the  trees  and  tfaiokets  witli 
wfaioh  it  was  bordered,  would  be  snffioient  to  turn  aside  any  shaft 
of  the  enemy.  The  Pawnees,  beside,  are  wary  of  attacking  any 
overt  of  the  kind ;  their  warfare,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
Job  in  ike  open  prairie,  where,  mounted  upon  their  fleet 
horses,  they  can  swoop  like  hawks  upon  their  enemy,  or  wheel 
about  him  and  discharge  their  arrows.  Still  I  could  not  but 
perceive,  that,  in  case  of  being  attacked  by  such  a  number  of 
these  well-mounted  and  warlike  savages  as  were  said  to  be  at 
hand,  we  should  be  exposed  to  considerable  risk  from  the  inex- 
perience and  want  of  discipline  of  our  newly-raised  rangers,  and 
from  the  very  courage  of  many  of  the  younger  ones  who  seemed 
bent  on  adventure  and  exploit. 

By  this  time  the  Captain  reached  the  camp,  and  every  one 
orowded  round  him  for  information.  He  informed  us,  that  he 
bad  proceeded  some  distance  on  his  reconnoitring  expedition, 
and  was  slowly  returning  towards  the  camp,  along  the  brow  of  a 
naked  hill,  when  he  saw  something  on  the  edge  of  a  parallel  hill, 
that  looked  like  a  man.  He  paused,  and  watched  it;  but  it 
remained  so  perfectly  motionless,  that  he  supposed  it  a  bush,  or 
the  top  of  some  tree  beyond  the  hill.  He  resumed  his  course, 
when  it  likewise  b^n  to  move  in  a  parallel  direction.  Another 
form  now  rose  beside  it,  of  some  one  who  had  either  been  lying 
down,  or  had  just  ascended  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  Cap- 
tain stopped  and  regarded  them ;  they  likewise  stopped.  He 
dien  lay  down  upon  the  grass,  and  they  began  to  walk.  On  his 
rising,  they  again  stopped,  as  if  watching  him.  Knowing  that 
Uie  Indians  are  apt  to  have  their  spies  and  sentinels  thus  posted 
on  the  summit  of  naked  hills,  oonmianding  extensive  proepeets, 
his  doubts  were  increased  by  the  suspicious  movements  of  these 
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men.  He  now  put  his  foraging  cap  on  the  end  of  hla  rile,  and 
waved  it  in  the  air.  Thej  took  no  notice  of  the  signal  He 
then  walked  on,  until  he  entered  the  edge  of  a  wood,  which  con* 
oealed  him  from  their  view.  Stopping  out  of  sight  for  a  moment) 
he  again  looked  forth,  when  he  saw  the  two  men  passing  swifUj 
forward.  As  the  hill  on  which  they  were  walking  made  a  eorve 
toward  that  on  which  he  stood,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  endeav^ 
oring  to  head  him  before  he  should  reach  the  camp.  Doubting 
whether  they  might  not  belong  to  some  large  party  of  Indians, 
either  in  ambush  or  moving  along  the  valley  beyond  the  hill, 
the  Captain  hastened  his  steps  homeward,  and,  descrying  some 
rangers  on  an  eminence  between  him  and  the  camp,  he  called  out 
to  them  to  pass  the  word  w  have  the  horses  driven  in,  as  these 
are  generally  the  first  objects  of  Indian  depredation. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  alarm  which  had  thrown  the  camp 
m  commotion.  Some  of  those  who  heard  the  Captain's  narra- 
tion,  had  no  doubt  that  the  men  on  the  hill  were  Pawnee  sooats, 
belonging  to  the  band  that  had  waylaid  the  hunters.  Distant 
shots  were  heard  at  intervals,  which  were  supposed  to  be  fired  bj 
those  who  had  sallied  out  to  rescue  their  comrades.  Several 
more  rangers,  having  completed  their  equipments,  now  rode  forth 
in  the  direction  of  the  firing ;  others  looked  anxious  and  uneasy. 

"  If  they  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  said  to  be,"  said  one, 
^  and  as  well  mounted  as  they  generally  are,  we  shall  be  a  had 
match  for  them  with  our  jaded  horses." 

<^  Well,"  replied  the  Captain,  wc  have  a  strong  eoeampoissftk 
and  can  stand  a  siege." 

^  Ay,  but  they  may  set  fire  to  the  prairie  in  the  B^gkl  sad 
bum  us  out  of  our  encampment." 

Wo  will  then  set  up  a  counter-fire  P 
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The  word  was  now  passed  that  a  man  on  honebaok  approaohea 
the  camp. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  hunters !  It  is  Clements  1  He  brings 
buffalo  meat  I"  was  announced  by  several  Toices  as  the  horseman 
drew  near. 

It  was,  in  &ct,  one  of  the  rangers  who  had  set  off  in  the 
morning  in  pursuit  of  the  two  buffaloes.  He  rode  into  the  camp, 
with  the  spoils  of  the  chase  hanging  round  his  horse,  and  followed 
by  his  companions,  all  sound  and  unharmed,  and  equally  well 
laden.  They  proceeded  to  giye  an  account  of  a  grand  gallop 
they  had  had  after  the  two  buffaloes,  and  how  many  shots  it  had 
cost  them  to  bring  one  to  the  ground. 

"Well,  but  the  Pawnees — the  Pawnees — ^where  are  the 
Pawnees  ?" 

"What  Pawnees 

"  The  Pawnees  that  attacked  you." 
"  No  one  attacked  us." 

"  But  have  you  seen  no  Indians  on  your  way  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  two  of  us  got  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  look  out  for  the 
camp,  and  saw  a  fellow  on  an  opposite  hill  cutting  queer  antics, 
who  seemed  to  be  an  Indian." 

"  Pshaw  !  that  was  1 1"  said  the  Captain. 

Here  the  bubble  burst.  The  whole  alarm  had  risen  from 
this  mutual  mistake  of  the  Captain  and  the  two  rangers.  As  to 
the  report  of  the  three  hundred  Pawnees  and  their  attack  on  the 
hunters,  it  proved  to  be  a  wanton  -fabrication,  of  which  no  further 
notice  was  taken ;  though  the  author  deserved  to  have  been 
M>ught  out,  and  severely  punished. 

There  being  no  longer  any  prospect  of  fighting,  every  one  now 
thought  of  eating ;  and  here  the  stomachs  throughout  the  camp 
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were  in  unison.  Tonish  served  ap  to  us  his  promised  ttgd.  d 
bufialo  soup  and  buffalo  beef.  The  soup  was  peppered  most  ho^ 
riblj,  and  the  roast  beef  proved  the  bull  to  have  been  one  of  the 
pairiarohs  of  the  prairies  ;  never  did  I  have  to  deal  with  a  tougher 
morsel.  However,  it  was  our  first  repast  on  buffalo  meat,  so  we 
ate  it  with  a  lively  &ith ;  nor  would  our  little  Frenchman  allow 
us  any  rest,  until  he  had  extorted  from  us  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  excellenoe  of  his  oookery  ;  though  the  pepper  gave  us  the 
lie  in  our  throats. 

The  night  closed  in  without  the  return  of  old  Ryan  and  his 
oompanion  We  had  ueoome  accustomed,  however,  to  the  aberra> 
tions  of  this  old  cock  of  the  woods,  and  no  further  solicitude  wis 
expressed  on  his  account. 

After  the  fatigues  and  agitations  of  the  day,  the  camp  soon 
sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  excepting  those  on  guard,  who  were 
more  than  usually  on  the  alert ;  for  the  traces  recently  seen  of 
Pawnees,  and  the  certainty  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
hunting  grounds,  excited  to  constant  vigilance.  About  half  past 
ten  o'clock  we  were  all  startled  tvom  sleep,  by  a  new  alarm.  A 
sentinel  had  fired  off  his  rifle  and  run  into  camp,  crying  thai 
there  were  Indians  at  hand. 

Every  one  was  on  his  legs  in  an  instant  Some  seised  their 
rifles ;  some  were  about  to  saddle  their  horses ;  some  hastened  to 
the  Captain's  lodge,  but  were  ordered  back  to  their  respective 
fires.  The  sentinel  was  examined.  He  declared  he  had  seen  an 
[ndian  approach,  crawling  along  the  ground ;  whereupon  be  had 
fired  upon  him,  and  run  into  camp.  The  Captain  gave  it  as  hii 
opinion,  that  the  supposed  Indian  was  a  wolf ;  he  reprimanded 
the  sentinel  for  deserting  his  post,  and  obliged  him  to  retora  Is 
it   Many  seemed  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  stoiy  of  tfat 
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sentinol ;  for  the  eyents  of  the  day  had  predisposed  them  jo  appro- 
hend  larking  foes  and  sadden  assaalts  daring  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  For  a  long  time  they  sat  roond  their  fires,  with  rifle  in 
liand  carrying  on  low,  marmaring  conversations,  and  listening 
for  some  new  alarm.  Nothing  further,  however,  oooarred ;  the 
voices  gradually  died  away ;  the  gossipers  nodded  and  dozed,  and 
•unk  to  rest ;  and^  by  degrees,  silence  and  sleep  once  more  stole 
OTor  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BEAVER  DAM.  ^BUFPALO  AND  HORSE  TRACKS.  ^A  PAWNEE  TRAIL.  

WILD  HORSES. — THE  YOUNG  HUNTER  AND  THE  BEAR.--CUANOE 
OP  ROUTE. 

On  mustering  our  forces  in  the  morning,  (Oct.  2d,)  old  Ryan  and 
his  comrade  were  still  missing ;  but,  the  Captain  had  such  perfect 
reliance  on  the  skill  and  resources  of  the  veteran  woodsman,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  measures  with  respect 
to  him. 

Our  march  this  day  lay  through  the  same  kind  of  rongh  roll- 
ing country ;  checkered  by  brown  dreary  forests  of  post-oak,  and 
out  up  by  deep  dry  ravines.  The  distant  fires  were  evidently  in- 
creasing on  the  prairies.  The  wind  had  been  at  northwest  for 
several  davs ;  and  the  atmosphere  had  become  so  smoky,  as  in 
the  height  of  Indian  summer,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distingaish 
cbjeots  at  any  distance. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  crossed  a  deep  stream 
with  a  complete  beaver  dam,  above  three  feet  high,  making  a 
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lurgo  pond,  and  doubtless  containing  sereral  fMnlliea  of  tbat  ii. 
dustiious  anunal,  though  not  one  showed  his  nose  above  water. 
The  Captain  would  not  permit  this  amphibious  commonwealth  lo 
bo  disturbed 

We  were  now  continually  coming  upon  the  tracks  of  buffidocs 
and  wild  horses ;  those  of  the  former,  tended  iuTariablj  to  the 
south,  as  we  could  perceive  by  the  direction  of  the  trampled 
grass.  It  was  evident,  we  were  on  the  great  highway  of  these 
migratory  herds,  but  that  they  had  chiefly  passed  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Beatte,  who  generally  kept  a  parallel  course  several  hundred 
yards  distant  from  our  line  of  march,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
game,  and  who  regarded  every  track  with  the  knowing  eye  of  an 
Indian,  reported  that  he  had  come  upon  a  very  suspicious  trail 
There  were  the  tracks  of  men  who  wore  Pawnee  moccasons.  He 
had  scented  the  smoke  of  mingled  sumach  and  tobacco,  such  as  the 
Indians  use.  He  had  observed  tracks  of  horses,  mingled  with 
those  of  a  dog ;  and  a  mark  in  the  dust  where  a  cord  had  been 
trailed  along ;  probably  the  long  bridle,  one  end  of  whidi  Um 
Indian  horsemen  suffer  to  trail  on  the  ground.  It  was  evident, 
they  were  not  the  tracks  of  wild  horses.  My  anxiety  began  to 
revive  about  the  safety  of  oui  veteran  hunter  Ryan,  for  I  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  this  real  old  Leatherstocking ;  every  one 
expressed  a  confidence,  however,  that  wherever  Ryan  was,  he  was 
safe,  and  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself 

We  had  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  a  weary  dajV 
tiiarch,  and  were  passing  through  a  glade  of  the  oak  openiDgs, 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  six  wild  horses,  among  which  I  eape- 
dally  noticed  two  very  handsome  ones,  a  gray  and  a  roan.  The} 
pni.nce<l  about,  with  heads  erect,  and  long  flaunting  tails,  ofcria^ 
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A  proud  oontrast  to  our  poor,  spiritlees,  trayel-tired  sleocbi 
Having  reconnoitred  ns  for  a  moment,  they  set  off  at  a  gallop, 
passed  through  a  woody  dingle,  and  in  a  little  while  emerged 
once  more  to  view,  trotting  up  a  slope  about  a  mile  distant. 

The  sight  of  these  horses  was  again  a  sore  trial  to  the  vapor 
ing  Tonish,  who  had  his  Uiriat  and  forked  stick  ready,  and  was  oi) 
the  point  of  launching  forth  in  pursuit,  on  his  jaded  horse,  when 
he  was  again  ordered  back  to  the  pack-horses. 

After  a  day's  journey  of  fourteen  miles  in  a  southwest  direct 
don,  we  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  small  clear  stream,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Cross  Timbers ;  and  on  the  edge  of  those 
vast  prairies,  that  extend  away  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun> 
tabs.  In  turning  loose  the  horses  to  graze,  their  bells  were 
stuffed  with  grass  to  prevent  their  tinkling,  lest  it  might  be  heard 
by  some  wandering  horde  of  Pawnees. 

Our  hunters  now  went  out  in  different  directions,  but  without 
much  success,  as  but  one  deer  was  brought  into  the  camp.  A 
young  ranger  had  a  long  story  to  t Jl  of  his  adventures.  In 
skirting  the  thickets  of  a  deep  ravine  he  had  wounded  a  buck, 
which  he  plainly  heard  to  fall  among  the  bushes.  He  stopped  to 
fix  the  lock  of  his  rifle,  which  was  out  of  order,  and  to  reload  it  * 
ihen  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  in  quest  of  his  game, 
he  heard  a  low  growling.  Putting  the  branches  aside,  and  steal- 
ing silently  forward,  he  looked  down  into  the  ravine  and  beheld 
a  huge  bear  dragging  the  carcass  of  the  deer  along  the  dry  chan- 
nel of  a  brook,  and  growling  and  snarling  at  four  or  five  officious 
wolves,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped  in  to  take  supper  with  him. 

The  ranger  fired  at  the  bear,  but  missed  him.  Bruin  main, 
mined  his  ground  and  his  prize,  and  seemed  disposed  to  make  bat^ 
tie.    The  wolves,  too,  who  were  evidently  sharp  set.  drew  off  to  but 
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a  t^mt^]  difltance.  Ab  night  was  oommg  on,  the  young  hunter  fHl 
dismayed  at  the  wildness  and  darkness  of  the  plaoe,  and  the 
strange  company  he  had  fallen  in  with ;  so  he  quietly  withdrew, 
and  relumed  empty  handed  to  the  camp,  where,  having  told  his 
story,  he  was  heartily  bantered  by  his  more  experienced  com- 
rades. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  old  Ryan  came  straggling  into 
the  camp,  followed  by  his  disciple,  and  as  usual  was  received  with 
hearty  gratuiations.  He  had  lost  himself  yesterday,  when  hunt- 
ing, and  camped  out  all  night,  but  had  found  our  trail  in  tke 
morning,  and  followed  it  up.  He  had  passed  some  time  at  the 
beaver  dam,  admiring  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which  it  had  been 
constructed.  These  beavers,"  said  he,  "  are  industrious  little 
fellows.  They  are  the  knowingest  varment  as  I  know ;  and  Fll 
warrant  the  pond  was  stocked  with  them." 

^  Aye,"  said  the  Captain,  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  the  small 
rivers  we  have  passed  are  full  of  beaver.  I  would  like  to  come 
and  trap  on  these  waters  all  winter." 

"  But  would  you  not  run  the  chance  of  being  attacked  by  In- 
dians ?"  asked  one  of  the  company. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that^  it  would  be  safe  enough  here,  in  the  winter 
time.  There  would  be  no  Indians  here  until  spring.  I  should 
want  no  more  than  two  companions.  Three  persons  are  safer  thao 
u  large  nunfber  for  trapping  beaver.  They  can  keep  quiet,  and 
need  seldom  fire  a  gun.  A  bear  would  serve  them  for  food,  fot 
rwo  months,  taking  care  to  turn  every  part  of  it  to  advantage  " 
A  consultation  was  now  held  as  to  our  future  projp^ess.  We 
had  thus  far  pursued  a  western  course  ;  and,  having  traversed  the 
Cross  Timber,  were  on  the  skirts  of  the  Great  Western  Prairie. 
We  were  still,  howeveri  in  a  very  rough  country,  where  food 
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WW  aoaroo.  The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  grass  was 
withered,  and  the  prairies  yielded  no  pasturage.  The  pea-vines 
of  the  bottoms,  also,  which  had  sustained  our  hoises  for  some 
part  of  the  journey,  were  nearly  gone,  and  for  several  days  past 
the  poor  animals  had  fallen  off  wofully  both  in  flesh  and  spirit 
The  Indian  fires  on  the  prairies  were  approaching  us  from  north 
and  south,  and  west ;  they  might  spread  also  from  the  east,  and 
leave  a  scorched  desert  between  us  and  the  frontier,  in  which  our 
horses  might  be  famished. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  advance  no  further  to  the 
westward,  but  to  shape  our  course  more  to  the  east,  so  as  to  strike 
the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian,  as  soon  as  possible,  where  we 
hoped  to  find  abundance  of  young  cane  ;  which,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  affords  the  most  nutritious  pasturage  for  the  horses ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  attracts  immense  quantities  of  game. 
Here  then  we  fixed  the  limits  of  our  tour  to  the  Far  West,  being 
within  little  more  than  a  day's  march  of  the  boundary  line  of 
Texas.  . 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

9CARC3ITT  OP  BREAD.  ^RENCONTRE  WTTH   BQFFALOEa — ^WlLD  TUtt. 

tfEYS.  PALL  OP  A  BUPPALO  BULL. 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  clear,  but  the  lamp  had  nothing 
of  its  usual  gayety.  The  concert  of  the  ^rmyard  was  at  an 
end :  not  a  cock  crew,  nor  dog  barked ;  nor  was  there  either 
ringing  or  laughing ;  every  one  pursued  bis  avocations  quietly 
and  gravely.    The  novelty  of  the  expedition  was  wearing  off. 
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Some  of  the  yonng  men  were  getting  as  way-worn  as  tLcir  lior- 
ses ;  and  most  of  them,  unaccustomed  to  the  hunter's  life,  began 
to  repine  at  its  privations.  What  they  most  felt  was  the  want 
of  bread,  their  rations  of  flour  having  been  exhausted  for  sereiml 
days.  The  old  hunters,  who  had  often  experienced  this  want, 
made  light  of  it;  and  Beatte,  accustomed  when  among  the  Indiaitf 
to  live  for  months  without  it,  considered  it  a  mere  article  of  lux- 
ury. "  Bread,"  he  would  say  scornfully,  "  is  only  6t  for  a 
child." 

About  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock,  we  turned  our  backs 
upon  the  Far  West,  and  set  off  in  a  southeast  course,  along  a 
gentle  valley.  After  riding  a  few  miles,  Beatte,  who  kept  parallel 
with  us,  along  the  ridge  of  a  naked  hill  to  our  right,  called  out 
and  made  signals,  as  if  something  were  coming  round  the  hiH  to 
intercept  us.  Some  who  were  near  me  cried  out  that  it  was  a 
party  of  Pawnees.  A  skirt  of  thickets  hid  the  approach  of  the 
supposed  enemy  from  our  view.  We  heard  a  trampling  among 
the  brushwood.  My  horse  looked  toward  the  place,  snorted  and 
pricked  up  his  ears,  when  presently  a  couple  of  large  hnge  buffalo 
bnlls,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Beatte,  came  crashing  through 
the  brake,  and  making  directly  towards  us.  At  sight  of  us  they 
wheeled  round,  and  scuttled  along  a  nanow  defile  of  the  hilL 
In  an  instant  half  a  score  of  rifles  cracked  off ;  there  was  a  uni- 
versal whoop  and  halloo,  and  away  went  half  the  troop,  helter- 
skelter  in  pursuit,  and  myself  among  the  number.  The  most  otf 
us  soon  pulled  up,  and  gave  over  a  chase  which  led  through  birek 
and  brier,  and  break-neck  ravines.  Some  few  of  the  rangers  pei- 
sistcd  for  a  time  ;  but  eventually  joined  the  line,  slowly  lagging 
one  after  another.  One  of  them  returned  on  foot ;  he  had  bees 
thrown  while  in  full  chase  ;  his  rifle  had  been  broken  in  ih«  fidl. 
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snd  his  horse,  retaining  the  spirit  of  the  rider,  had  kept  on  afiei 
the  huffalo.  It  was  a  melancholy  predicament  to  be  reduced  to . 
without  horse  or  weapon  in  the  midst  of  the  Pawnee  hunting 
grounds. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  recently,  by 
a  further  exchange,  to  get  possession  of  the  best  horse  in  the 
troop  ;  a  full-blooded  sorrel  of  excellent  bottom,  beautiful  form, 
and  most  generous  qualities. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  almost  seems  as  if  a  man  changes  his 
nature  with  his  horse.  I  felt  quite  like  another  being,  now  that 
I  had  an  animal  under  me,  spirited  yet  gentle,  docile  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  easy,  elastic,  and  rapid  in  all  his  movementa 
[n  a  few  days  he  became  almost  as  much  attached  to  me  as  a  dog ; 
would  follow  me  when  I  dismounted,  would  come  to  me  in  the 
morning  to  be  noticed  and  caressed  ;  and  would  put  his  muzzle 
between  me  and  my  book,  as  I  sat  reading  at  the  foot  of  a  trea 
The  feeling  I  had  for  this  my  dumb  companion  of.  the  prairies, 
gave  me  some  faint  idea  of  that  attachment  the  Arab  is  said  to 
entertain  for  the  horse  that  has  borne  him  about  the  deserts. 

After  riding  a  few  miles  further,  we  came  to  a  line  meadow 
with  a  broad  clear  stream  winding  through  it,  on  the  banks  o 
which  there  was  excellent  pasturage.  Here  we  at  once  came  to 
a  halt,  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  elms,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Osage 
encampment.  Scarcely  had  we  dismounted,  when  a  universal 
firing  of  rifles  took  place  upon  a  large  flock  of  turkeys,  scattered 
about  the  grove,  which  proved  to  be  a  favorite  roosting-place  for 
these  simple  birds.  They  flew  to  the  trees,  and  sat  perched  upon 
their  branches,  stretching  out  their  long  necks,  and  gazing  in 
fitupid  astonishment,  until  eighteen  of  them  were  shot  down. 

In  the  height  of  the  carnage,  word  was  brought  that  thors 
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were  four  buffaloes  in  a  neighboring  meadov.  The  torkeji  wm 
now  abandoned  for  nobler  game.  The  tired  horses  vere  again 
mounted,  and  urged  to  the  chase.  In  a  little  while  we  came  in 
ight  of  the  buffsdoes,  looking  like  brown  hillocks  among  the  long 
green  herbage.  Beatte  endeavored  to  get  ahead  of  them  and  tnni 
them  towards  us.  that  the  inexperienced  hunters  might  have  t 
chance.  They  ran  round  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill,  that  hid  xa 
6rom  the  sight.  Some  of  us  endeavored  to  cut  across  the  hill, 
but  became  entrapped  in  a  thick  wood,  matted  with  grape-vines 
My  horse,  who,  under  his  former  rider  had  hunted  the  bofilo, 
seemed  as  much  excited  as  myself,  and  endeavored  to  force  hit 
w&y  through  the  bushes.  At  length  we  extricated  ourselves,  and 
galloping  over  the  hill,  I  found  our  little  Frenchman  Tonish 
curvetting  on  horseback  round  a  great  buffalo  which  he  had 
wounded  too  severely  to  fly,  and  which  he  was  keeping  employed 
until  we  should  come  up.  There  was  a  mixture  of  the  grand 
and  the  comic,  in  beholding  this  tremendous  animal  and  his  ha- 
tastic  assailant.  The  buffalo  stood  with  his  shagged  front  alwajB 
presented  to  his  foe ;  his  mouth  open,  his  tongue  parched,  his 
eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  and  his  tail  erect  with  rage ;  every  now 
and  then  he  would  make  a  faint  rush  upon  his  foe,  who  easily 
evaded  hib  attack,  capering  and  cutting  all  kinds  of  antics  befcnrc 
him. 

We  now  made  repeated  shots  at  the  buffiilo,  but  they  glaneed 
into  his  mountain  of  flesh  without  proving  mortal  He  made  a 
slow  and  giand  retreat  into  the  shallow  river,  turning  upon  kii 
assailants  whenever  they  pressed  upon  him ;  and  when  in  the 
water,  took  his  stand  there  as  if  prepared  to  sustain  a  siege.  A 
rifle  ball,  however,  more  fatally  lodged,  sent  a  tremor  through  Ui 
frame.    He  turned  and  attempted  to  wade  across  the  streaa.  hat 
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after  ioitering  a  few  paces,  slowly  fell  upon  his  side  and  expired. 
It  was  the  fall  of  a  hero,  and  we  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  the 
butchery  that  had  effected  it ;  but,  after  the  first  shot  or  two,  we 
had  reoonciled  it  to  our  feelings,  by  the  old  plea  of  putting  the 
poor  animal  out  of  his  misery. 

Two  other  buffaloes  were  killed  this  evening,  but  they  were 
all  bulls,  the  flesh  of  which  is  meagre  and  hard,  at  this  season  o. 
th^  year.  A  fftt  buck  yielded  us  more  savory  meat  for  oar  eyen 
tog's  repast 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

RINOINO  THE  WILD  HORSE. 

Wb  left  the  buffalo  camp  about  eight  o'clock,  and  had  a  toilsome 
and  harassing  march  of  two  hours,  over  ridges  of  hills,  covered 
with  a  ragged  meagre  forest  of  scrub-oaks,  and  broken  by  deep 
gullies.  Among  the  oaks  I  observed  many  of  the  most  diminu- 
tive  sise ;  some  not  above  a  foot  high,  yet  bearing  abundance  of 
small  acorns.  The  whole  of  the  Oross  Timber,  in  fact,  abounds 
with  mast  There  is  a  pineK>ak  which  produces  an  acorn  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  and  ripening  early  in  the  season. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  where  this  line 
of  rugged  hills  swept  down  into  a  valley,  through  which  flowed 
the  north  fork  of  the  Bed  River.  A  beautiful  meadow  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  enamelled  with  yellow  autumnal  flowers 
Biretched  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  bor- 
dered QU  the  opposite  side  by  the  river,  whose  banks  were  fringed 
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with  oottou-wood  trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  which  refreshed  au 
delighted  the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the  oontemplataoa  d 
monotonous  wastes  of  brown  forest 

The  meadow  was  finely  diversified  by  groves  and  olnmpa  d 
trees,  so  happily  dispersed,  that  they  seemed  as  if  set  oat  by  the 
hand  of  art  As  we  oast  our  eyes  over  this  fresh  and  ddi|[^tfdl 
valley,  we  beheld  a  troop  of  wild  horses,  quietly  gracing  on  a 
green  lawn,  about  a  mile  distant  to  our  right,  while  to  our  left, 
at  nearly  the  same  distance,  were  several  bufialoes ;  some  feeding, 
others  reposing  and  ruminating  among  the  high  rich  herbage, 
under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  cotton-wood  trees.  The  whole  had 
the  appearance  of  a  broad  beautiful  tract  of  pasture  land,  on  the 
highly  ornamented  estate  of  some  gentleman  fam.er,  with  his 
cattle  grazing  about  the  lawns  and  meadows. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  and  it  was  determined  to 
profit  by  the  present  favorable  opportunity,  and  try  our  hand  at 
the  grand  hunting  manoduvre,  which  is  called  ringing  the  wild 
horse.  This  requires  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  well  mounted. 
They  extend  themselves  in  each  direction,  singly,  at  certain  dis- 
tances apart,  and  gradually  form  a  ring  of  two  or  three  miles  ia 
circumference,  so  as  to  surround  the  game.  This  has  to  be  dont 
with  extreme  care,  for  the  wild  horse  is  the  most  readily  alarmed 
inhabitant  of  the  prairie,  and  can  scent  a  hunter  at  a  great  d» 
tance,  if  to  windward. 

The  ring  being  formed,  two  or  three  ride  towards  the  horaas 
who  start  off  in  an  opposite  direction.  Whenever  they  approach 
the  bounds  of  the  ring,  however,  a  huntsman  presents  hinuwH 
and  turns  them  from  their  course.  In  this  way,  they  are  cho^ad 
And  driven  back  at  every  point ;  and  kept  galloping  roand  aad 
round  this  magic  circle,  until,  being  completely  Ured  dcwiL.  it  it 
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easy  for  the  hunters  to  ride  up  beside  them,  and  throw  the  lariat 
07er  their  heads.  The  prime  horses  of  most  speed,  courage,  and 
bottom,  however,  are  apt  to  break  through  and  escape,  so  that,  ui 
general,  it  is  the  second-rate  horses  that  are  taken. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  hunt  of  the  kind  The 
pack-horses  were  taken  into  the  woods  and  firmly  tied  to  treea^ 
lest,  in  a  rush  of  the  wild  horses,  they  should  break  away  with 
them.  Twenty-five  men  were  then  sent  under  the  command  of 
a  lieutenant,  to  9teal  along  the  edge  of  the  valley  within  the  strip 
of  wood  that  skirted  the  hills.  They  were  to  station  them- 
selves about  fifty  yards  apart,  within  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
not  advance  or  dhow  themselves  until  the  horses  dashed  in  that 
direction.  Twenty-five  men  were  sent  across  the  valley,  to  steal 
in  like  manner  along  the  river  bank  that  bordered  the  opposite 
side,  and  to  station  themselves  among  the  trees.  A  third  party, 
of  about  the  same  number,  was  to  form  a  line,  stretching  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  wings. 
Beatte  and  our  other  half-breed  Antoine,  together  with  the  ever- 
officious  Tonish,  were  to  make  a  circuit  through  the  woods,  so  as 
to  get  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  in  the  rear  of  the  horses, 
and  to  drive  them  forward  into  the  kind  of  sack  that  we  had 
formed,  while  the  two  wings  should  join  behind  them  and  make 
a  complete  circle. 

The  flanking  parties  were  quietly  extending  themselves,  out 
of  sight,  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  residue  were  stretoh- 
ing  themselves,  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  across  it,  when  the  wild 
horses  gave  signs  that  they  scented  an  enemy ;  snuffing  the  air, 
morting,  and  looking  about  At  length  they  pranced  off  slowly 
toward  the  river,  and  disappeared  behind  a  green  bank.  Here, 
bad  the  regulations  of  the  chase  been  observed,  they  would  have 
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been  quietly  checked  and  turned  back  by  the  advance  of  a  hnnlei 
from  among  the  trees ;  unluckily,  howeyer,  we  had  our  wildfii^ 
Jack-o'-lantem  little  FrenchuMin  to  deal  with.  Instead  of  keeping 
quietly  up  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  to  get  above  the  horses,  the 
moment  he  saw  them  move  toward  the  river,  he  broke  out  of  the 
cover^  of  woods,  and  dashed  furiously  across  the  piain  in  pursuit 
of  them,  beini;  mounted  on  one  of  the  led  horses  belonging  to  th 
Count.  This  put  an  end  to  all  system.  The  half-breeds  and  half 
score  of  rangers  joined  in  the  chase.  Away  they  all  went  over  tht 
green  bank ;  in  a  moment  or  two  the  wild  horses  reappeared,  and 
came  thundering  down  the  valley,  with  Frenchman,  half-breeds, 
and  rangers  galloping  and  yelling  like  devils  behind  thent  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  line  drawn  across  the  valley  attempted  to 
check  and  turn  back  the  fugitives.  They  were  too  hotly  pressed 
by  their  pursuers ;  in  their  panic  they  dashed  through  the  line, 
and  clattered  down  the  plain.  The  whole  troop  joined  in  the 
headlong  chase,  some  of  the  rangers  without  hats  or  caps,  their 
hair  flying  about  their  ears,  others  with  handkerchiefs  tied  round 
their  heads.  The  buffaloes,  who  had  been  calmly  ruminating 
among  the  herbage,  heaved  up  their  huge  forms,  gazed  for  a 
moment  with  astonishment  at  the  tempest  that  came  scouring 
down  the  meadow,  then  turned  and  took  to  heavy-rolling  flight 
They  were  soon  overtaken :  the  promiscuous  throng  were  pressed 
together  by  the  contracting  sides  of  the  valley,  and  aw;ty  they 
went,  pell-mell,  hurry-scurry,  wild  buffalo,  wild  horse,  wild  hunts* 
man,  with  clang  and  clatter,  and  whoop  and  halloo,  that  made 
the  forests  ring. 

At  length  the  buffaloes  turned  into  a  green  brake  on  the 
river  bank,  while  the  horses  dashed  up  a  narrow  defile  of  the 
hills,  with  their  pursuers  clos"?  at  their  heels.    Beatte  pMSo) 
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several  of  them,  haying  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  fine  Pawnee  iiorse, 
that  had  his  ears  slit,  and  saddle  marks  upon  his  hack.  He 
pressed  him  gallantly,  hut  lost  him  in  the  woods.  Among  the 
wild  horses  was  a  fine  hlaok  mare,  far  gone  with  foaL  In  scram* 
bling  np  the  defile,  she  tripped  and  fell  A  >oung  ranger  sprang 
^rom  his  horse,  and  seized  her  bj  the  mane  and  muszle.  Another 
ranger  dismounted,  and  came  to  his  assistance.  The  mare  strug 
gled  fiercely,  kicking  and  biting,  and  striking  with  her  fore  feet 
but  a  noose  was  slipped  over  her  head,  and  her  struggles  were  in 
vain.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  she  gave  over  rearing 
and  plunging,  and  lashing  out  with  her  feet  on  every  side.  The 
two  rangers  then  led  her  along  the  valley  hy  two  long  lariats, 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance  on  each  side 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  hoofs,  and  whenever  she  struck  out 
in  one  direction,  she  was  jerked  in  the  other.  In  this  way  her 
spirit  was  gradually  subdued. 

As  to  little  Scaramouch  Tonish,  who  had  marred  the  whole 
scene  by  his  precipitancy,  he  had  been  more  successful  than  he 
deserved,  having  managed  to  catch  a  beautiful  cream-colored  colt, 
about  seven  months  old,  which  had  not  strength  to  keep  up  with 
Its  companions.  The  mercurial  little  Frenchman  was  beside  him- 
self with  exultation.  It  was  amusing  to  sec  him  with  his  prize. 
The  colt  would  rear  and  kick,  and  struggle  to  get  free,  when 
Tonish  would  take  him  about  the  neck,  wrestle  with  him,  jump 
on  his  back,  and  cut  as  many  antics  as  a  monkey  with  a  kitten. 
Nothing  surprised  me  more,  however,  than  to  witness  how  soon 
these  poor  animals,  thus  taken  from  the  unbounded  freedom  ot 
(be  prairie,  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  man.  In  the  course  of 
(9^0  or  three  days  the  mare  and  colt  went  with  the  led  horses 
and  beoamc  quite  docile. 
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CHAPTEK  XXVL 

ORDING  OF  THB  NORTH  FORK. — ^DREARY  8CBNBRT  OF  TKM  C10» 

TIMBER.  8CA1IFER    OF    HORSES    IN   THE  NIGHT.— OBAGB  WAS 

PARTY.  ^EFFECTS    OF   A    PEACE    HARANGUE.  ^BUFFALO.  ^WILD 

HORSE. 

Resuming  our  march,  we  forded  the  North  Fork.  &  rapid  strean 
and  of  a  purity  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  prairies. 
It  evidently  had  its  sources  in  high  land,  well  supplied  with 
springs.  After  crossing  the  river,  we  again  ascended  among 
aills,  from  one  of  which  we  had  an  extensive  view  over  this  belt 
of  cross  timber,  and  a  cheerless  prospect  it  was ;  hill  beyond  hill, 
forest  beyond  forest,  all  of  one  sad  msset  hue — excepting  that 
here  and  there  a  line  of  green  cotton-wood  trees,  sycamores^  and 
willows,  marked  the  course  of  some  streamlet  through  a  valley. 
A  procession  of  buffaloes,  moving  slowly  up  the  profile  of  one 
those  distant  hills,  formed  a  charficteristic  object  in  the  savage 
Rcene.  To  the  left,  the  eye  stretched  beyond  this  rugged  wilder 
less  of  hills,  and  ravines,  and  ragged  forests,  to  a  prairie  about 
en  miles  ofi^  extending  in  a  clear  blue  line  along  the  horiioD.  It 
was  like  looking  from  among  rocks  and  breakers  upon  a  distant 
tract  of  tranquil  ocean.  Unluckily,  our  route  did  not  lie  in  tha 
direction ;  we  still  had  to  traverse  many  a  weary  mile  of  the 
"cross  timber." 

We  encamped  towards  evening  in  a  valley,  beside  a  scanty 
pool,  under  a  scattered  grove  of  elms,  the  upper  branches  oC 
which  were  fringed  with  tufts  of  the  mystic  mistletoe.  In  the 
eourse  of  the  night,  the  wild  colt  whinnied  repeatedly ;  and  abnot 
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cwo  hours  before  day,  there  was  a  sudden  staripedo,  or  rush  of 
horses,  along  the  purlieus  of  the  camp,  with  a  snorting  and  noigh* 
ing,  and  clattering  of  hoofs,  that  startled  most  of  the  rangers  from 
(heir  sleep,  who  listened  in  silence,  until  the  sound  died  away  like 
the  rushing  of  a  blast.  As  usual,  the  noise  was  at  first  attributed 
to  some  party  of  marauding  Indians  '  but  as  the  day  dawned,  a 
eouple  of  wild  horses  were  seen  in  a  neighboring  meadow,  which 
secured  off  on  being  approached.  It  was  now  supposed  that  a 
gang  of  them  had  dashed  through  our  camp  in  the  night.  A 
general  mustering  of  our  horses  took  place,  many  were  found 
scattered  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  several  were  not  to  be 
found.  The  prints  of  their  hoofs,  however,'  appeared  deeply 
dinted  in  the  soil,  leading  off  at  full  speed  into  the  waste,  and 
thoir  owners,  putting  themselves  on  the  trail,  set  off  in  weary 
search  of  them.  • 

We  had  a  ruddy  daybreak,  but  cue  mommg  gathered  up  gray 
and  lowering,  with  indications  of  an  autumnal  storm.  We  re- 
sumed our  march  silently  and  seriously,  through  a  rough  and 
cheerless  country,  from  the  highest  points  of  which  we  could 
descry  large  prairies,  stretching  indefinitely  westward.  After 
travelling  for  two  or  three  hours,  as  we  were  traversing  a  withered 
prairie,  resembling  a  great  brown  heath,  we  beheld  seven  Osage 
warriors  approaching  at  a  distance.  The  sight  of  any  human 
being  in  this  lonely  wilderness  was  interesting ;  it  was  like  speak- 
ing a  ship  at  sea.  One  of  the  Indians  took  the  lead  of  his  com- 
panions, and  advanced  towards  us  with  head  erect,  chest  thrown 
forward,  and  a  free  and  noble  mien.  He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow, 
dressed  in  scarlet  frock  and  fringed  leggins  of  doer  skin.  Ilis 
Head  was  decorated  with  a  white  tuft,  and  he  stepped  forward  with 
lomething  of  a  martial  air.  swaying  his  bow  and  arrows  in  one  hand 
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We  lield  some  oonTersation  witii  him  through  our  iuterpreler. 
Beatte,  and  found  that  he  and  his  companions  had  been  with  tht 
main  part  of  their  tribe  hunting  the  buffido,  and  had  met  vith 
reat  success ;  and  he  informed  us,  that  in  the  course  of  another 
day's  march,  ve  would  reach  the  pndries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  Canadian,  and  find  plenty  of  game.  He  added,  that  at 
their  hunt  was  over,  and  the  hunters  on  their  return  homeward, 
he  and  his  comrades  had  set  out  on  a  war  party,  to  waylay  and 
hoTer  about  some  Pawnee  camp,  in  hopes  of  carrying  off  scalps 
or  horses. 

By  this  time  his  companions,  who  at  first  stood  aloo^  joined 
him.  Three  of  them  had  indifferent  fowling-pieces ;  the  resi 
were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
finely  shaped  heads  and  busts  of  these  savages,  and  their  graeefai 
attitudes  And  expressive  gestures,  as  they  stood  conversing  with 
our  interpreter,  and  surrounded  by  a  cavalcade  of  rangers.  We 
endeavored  to  get  one  of  them  to  join  us,  as  we  were  desirooi 
of  seeing  him  hunt  the  buffido  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  He 
seemed  at  first  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  ««- 
panions. 

The  worthy  Commissioner  now  remembered  his  miaaioD  as 
pacificator,  and  made  a  speech,  exhorting  them  to  abstain  (rm 
all  offensive  acts  against  the  Pawnees ;  informing  them  of  the 
plan  of  their  father  at  Washington,  to  put  an  end  to  all  wai 
among  his  red  childcen ;  and  assuring  them  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  frontier  to  establish  a  universal  peace.  He  told  them,  there 
fore,  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  with  the  certain^  that  the 
Pawnees  would  no  longer  molest  them,  but  would  soon  regafd 
I  hem  as  brothers. 

The  Indians  listened  to  the  speech  with  their  ovstomarf 
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riUnce  and  decorum ;  after  which,  exchanging  a  few  words  among 
Uiemselves,  they  t>ade  as  &rewell,  and  pursued  their  waj  across 
fche  prairie. 

Fancying  that  I  saw  a  lurking  smile  in  the  countenance  of 
our  interpreter,  Beatte,  I  privately  inquired  what  tiie  Indians 
had  said  to  each  other  after  hearing  the  speech.  The  leader,  ho 
said,  had  observed  to  his  companions,  that,  as  their  great  father 
intended  so  soon  to  put  an  end  to  all  warfare,  it  behooved  them 
to  make  the  most  of  the  little  time  that  was  left  them.  So 
they  had  departed,  with  redoubled  zeal,  to  pursue  their  project  of 
horse  stealing  1 

We  had  not  long  parted  from  the  Indians  before  we  discov- 
ered three  buffaloes  among  the  thickets  of  a  marshy  valley  to  our 
left.  I  set  off  with  the  Captain  and  several  rangers,  in  pursuit 
of  them.  Stealing  through  a  straggling  grove,  the  Oaptain,  who 
took  the  lead,  got  within  rifle  shot,  and  wounded  one  of  them  in 
the  flank.  They  all  three  made  off  in  headlong  panic,  through 
thickets  and  brushwood,  and  swamp  and  mire,  bearing  down 
every  obstacle  by  their  immense  weight.  The  Captain  and 
rangers  soon  gave  up  a  chase  which  threatened  to  knock  up  their 
horses ;  I  had  got  upon  the  traces  of  the  wounded  bull,  however 
and  was  in  hopes  of  getting  near  enough  to  use  my  pistols,  the 
only  weapons  with  which  I  was  provided ;  but  before  I  could 
eflTect  it,  he  reached  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  covered  with  post* 
oak  and  brambles,  and  plunged  forward,  dashing  and  crashing 
along,  with  neck  or  nothing  fury,  where  it  would  have  been  mad* 
oess  to  have  folbwed  him. 

The  chase  had  led  me  so  &r  on  one  side,  that  it  was  som^ 
lime  before  I  regained  the  trail  of  our  troop.  As  I  was  slowly 
ascending  a  hill,  a  fine  black  mare  came  prancing  round  the  snni- 
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mit,  and  was  close  to  me  before  she  was  aware.  At  mght  of  me 
she  started  back,  then  taming,  swept  at  full  speed  down  into  tke 
valley,  and  np  the  opposite  hill,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  and 
action  free  as  air.  I  gazed  after  her  as  long  as  she  waa  in  sigfai, 
und  breathed  a  wish  that  so  glorious  an  animal  might  nevw  oone 
under  the  degrading  thraldom  of  whip  and  curb,  but  ranain  a 
^Veo  rover  of  the  prairies. 


CHAPTER  XXVEL 

rOUL    WEATHER     ENCAMPMENT.  ANECDOTES    OP     BEAR  HUNlim 

— ^INDIAN  NOTIONS    ABOUT  OMENS.  SCRTIPLRS    RESPBCTDfO  TWM 

DEAD. 

On  overtaking  the  troop,  I  found  it  encamping  in  a  rich  bottoa 
of  woodland,  traversed  bj  a  small  stream,  running  between  deep 
crumbling  banks.  A  sharp  cracking  off  of  rifles  was  k^t  up  tot 
some  time  in  various  directions,  upon  a  numerous  flock  of  toi^^ 
scampering  among  the  thickets,  or  perched  upousthe  trees.  We 
had  not  been  long  at  a  halt,  when  a  driizling  rain  ushered  in  tht 
autumnal  storm  that  had  been  brewing.  Preparations  were  i» 
mediately  made  to  weather  it ;  our  tent  was  pitched,  and  o«r 
saddles,  saddlebags,  packages  of  coflee,  sugar,  salt,  and  every 
thing  else  that  could  be  damaged  by  the  rain,  were  gathered 
under  its  shelter.  Our  men,  Beatte,  Tonish,  and  Antoine,  dnm 
stakes  with  forked  ends  into  the  ground,  laid  poles  across  tfaem 
for  rafters,  and  thus  made  a  shed  or  pent-house,  covered  wifek 
burk  and  skins,  sloping  towards  the  wind,  and  open  towards  tkt 
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file.  The  rangers  formed  similar  shelters  of  hark  and  skins,  or 
of  blankets  stretched  on  poles,  supported  by  forked  stakes,  with 
great  fires  in  front. 

These  precautions  were  well  timed.  The  rain  set  in  sullenly 
and  steadily,  and  kept  on,  with  slight  intermissions,  for  two  days 
The  brook  which  flowed  peaceably  on  our  arrival,  swelled  into  a 
turbid  and  boiling  torrent,  and  the  forest  became  little  better 
than  a  mere  swamp.  The  men  gathered  under  their  shelters  ot 
skins  and  blankets,  or  sat  cowering  round  their  fires ;  while 
columns  of  smoke  curling  up  among  the  trees,  and  diflusing 
themselves  in  the  air,  spread  a  blue  haze  through  the  woodland. 
Our  poor,  way-worn  horses,  reduced  by  weary  travel  and  scanty 
pasturage,  lost  all  remaining  spirit,  and  stood,  with  drooping 
heads,  flagging  ears,  and  half  closed  eyes,  dozing  and  steaming  in 
the  rain :  while  the  yellow  autumnal  leaves,  at  every  shaking  of 
the  breeze,  came  wavering  down  around  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  however,  our  hunters  were 
not  idle,  but  during  the  intervals  of  the  rain,  sallied  forth  on 
horseback  to  prowl  through  the  woodland.  Every  now  and  then 
the  sharp  report  of  a  distant  rifle  boded  the  death  of  a  deer. 
Venison  in  abundance  was  brought  in.  Some  busied  themselves 
nnder  the  sheds,  flaying  and  cutting  up  the  carcasses,  or  round 
the  fires  with  spits  and  camp  kettles,  and  a  rude  kind  of  feasting, 
or  rather  gormandizing,  prevailed  throughout  the  camp.  The 
axe  was  continually  at  work,  and  wearied  the  forest  with  its  echoes. 
Crash  !  some  mighty  tree  would  come  down ;  in  a  few  minutes 
its  limbs  would  be  blazing  and  crackling  on  the  huge  camp  fires, 
with  some  luckless  deer  roasting  before  it,  that  had  once  sported 
beneath  its  shade. 

The  change  of  weather  had  taken  sharp  hold  of  our  littk 
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Frenohman.  His  meigre  frame,  oompoaed  of  bonos  and  wlu^ 
fx>rd,  was  racked  with  rheumatic  pains  and  twinges.  He  had  \he 
toothache — the  earache— his  face  was  tied  up— he  had  ahooiing 
pains  in  every  limb :  jet  all  seemed  but  to  increase  his  reatletf 
activity,  and  he  was  in  an  incessant  fidget  about  the  fire,  roartiwft 
and  stewing,  and  groaning,  and  scolding,  and  swearing. 

Our  man  Beatte  returned  grim  and  mortified,  from  hontiQ^ 
Hd  had  come  upon  a  bear  of  formidable  dimensions,  and  wounded 
him  with  a  rifle  shot.  The  bear  took  to  the  brook,  whidi  wit 
swollen  and  rapid.  Beatte  dashed  in  after  him  and  asaailed  kia 
in  the  rear  with  his  hunting  knife.  At  every  \Aow  the  bear 
turned  furiously  upon  him,  with  a  terrific  display  of  white  teelk 
Beatte,  having  a  foothold  in  the  brook,  was  enabled  to  push  him 
off  with  his  rifle,  and,  when  he  turned  to  swim,  would  floaBder 
after,  and  attempt  to  hamstring  him.  The  bear,  however,  sw- 
ceeded  in  scrambling  off  among  the  thickets,  and  Beatte  had  to 
give  up  the  chase. 

This  adventure,  if  it  produced  no  game,  brought  ap  at  leaai 
several  anecdotes,  round  the  evening  fire,  relative  to  bear  hmm^ 
ing,  in  which  the  grizzly  bear  figured  conspicuously.  This  power* 
ful  and  ferocious  animal,  is  a  fiivorite  theme  of  hunter's  aiory, 
both  among  red  and  white  men ;  and  his^normous  daws  are  von 
lound  the  neck  of  an  Indian  brave,  as  a  trophy  more  boooraUe 
than  a  human  scalp.  He  is  now  scarcely  seen  below  the  «ppct 
prairies,  and  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Other  bears  are 
formidable  when  wounded  and  provoked,  but  seldom  make  battle 
whon  allowed  to  escape.  The  grissly  bear,  alone,  of  all  tW  asi- 
nab  of  our  western  wilds,  b  prone  to  unprovoked  hostility 
His  prodigious  sise  and  strength,  make  him  a  formidable 
ncnt ;  and  his  great  tenacity  of  life  often  baffles  the  skill  of  tht 
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honter,  notwithBtandlng  repeated  shots  of  the  rifle  and  woonda 
cf  tbe  hunting  knife. 

One  of  the  anecdotes  related  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  pioturjo 
•f  the  accidents  and  hard  shifts,  to  which  our  frontier  rovers  are 
inured.  A  hunter,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  fell  into  one  of 
tiiose  deep  funnel-shaped  pits,  formed  on  the  prairies  by  the  set- 
tling of  the  waters  after  heavy  rains,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
0ink-hole&  To  his  great  horror,  he  came  in  contact,  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  huge  grizzly  bear.  The  monster  grappled  him ;  a 
deadly  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  poor  hunter  was  severely  torn 
and  bitten,  and  had  a  leg  and  an  arm  broken,  but  succeeded  in 
killing  his  rugged  foe.  For  several  days  he  remained  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit,  too  much  crippled  to  move,  and  subsisting  on  the 
raw  flesh  of  the  bear,  during  which  time  he  kept  his  wounds  open, 
that  they  might  heal  gradually  and  effectually.  He  was  at  length 
enabled  to  scramble  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  so  out  upon  the 
open  prairie.  With  great  difficulty  he  crawled  to  a  ravine, 
formed  by  a  stream,  then  nearly  dry.  Here  he  took  a  delicious 
draught  of  water,  which  infused  new  life  into  him ;  then  drag- 
ging himself  along  from  pool  to  pool,  he  supported  himself  by 
small  fish  and  frogs. 

One  day  he  saw  a  wolf  hunt  down  and  kiU  a  deer  in  the 
neighboring  prairi&  He  immediately  crawled  forth  from  the 
ravine,  drove  off  th6  wolf,  and,  lying  down  beside  the  carcass  of 
the  doer,  remained  there  until  he  made  several  hearty  meals,  by 
which  his  strength  was  much  recruited. 

Returning  to  the  ravine,  he  pursued  the  course  of  the  brook, 
until  it  grew  to  be  a  considerable  stream.  Down  this  he  floated, 
until  he  came  to  where  it  emptied  into  the  Mississippi.  Just  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream^  he  found  a  forked  tree,  which  he 
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lannched  with  some  diffioulty,  and,  getting  astride  of  it,  onmiH 
ted  himself  to  the  current  of  the  mighty  river.  In  this  waj  kr 
floated  along,  until  he  arrived  opposite  the  fort  at  Council  Bluii 
Fortunately  he  arrived  there  in  the  daytime,  otherwise  he  mi^ 
have  floated  unnoticed,  past  this  solitary  post,  and  perifiked  ia 
the  idle  waste  of  waters.  Being  descried  from  the  fort,  a  canoe 
was  sent  to  his  relief,  and  he  was  brought  to  shore  more  dead 
than  alive,  where  he  soon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  bat  rs- 
mained  maimed  for  life. 

Our  man  Beatte  had  oome  out  of  his  contest  with  the  bear, 
very  much  worsted  and  discomfited.  His  drenching  in  the 
brook,  together  with  the  recent  change  of  weather,  had  brought 
on  rheumatic  pains  in  his  limbs,  to  which  he  is  subject.  Thon^ 
ordinarily  a  fellow  of  undaunted  spirit,  and  above  all  hardship, 
yet  he  now  sat  down  by  the  fire,  gloomy  and  dejected,  and  for 
once  gave  way  to  repining.  Though  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  d 
a  robust  frame,  and  apparently  iron  constitution,  yet,  by  bis  own 
account  he  was  little  better  than  a  mere  wreck.  He  was,  in  &et 
a  living  monument  of  the  hardships  of  wild  firontier  life.  Baring 
his  left  arm,  he  showed  it  warped  and  contracted  by  a  former  at- 
tack of  rheumatism ;  a  malady  with  which  the  Indians  are  often 
afflicted  ;  for  tbeir  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elemenfei, 
does  not  produce  that  perfect  hardihood  and  insensibility  to  Ibc 
changes  of  the  seasons  that  many  are  apt  to  imagine.  He  bofe 
the  soars  of  various  maims  and  bruises ;  some  received  in  hat- 
ing, some  in  Indian  warfare.  His  right  arm  had  been  broken  by 
a  Mi  from  his  horse ;  at  another  time  his  steed  had  fidkn  with 
him,  and  crushed  his  left  1^. 

^  I  am  all  broke  to  pieces  and  good  for  nothing said  be,  ■! 
no  care  now  what  happen  to  me  any  more."      However,"  adM 
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oe,  after  a  moment's  paoae,  "  for  all  that,  it  would  tako  a  pretty 
itrong  man  to  put  me  down,  anyhow." 

I  drew  from  him  various  particulars  concerning  himself,  which 
served  to  raise  him  in  my  estimation.  His  residence  was  on  the 
Neosho,  in  an  Osage  hamlet  or  neighborhood,  under  the  supor- 
intendenoe  of  a  worthy  missionary  from  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, by  the  name  of  Requa,  who  was  endeavoring  to  instruct  the 
savages  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  to  make  husbandmen  and 
herdsmen  of  them.  I  had  visited  this  agricultural  mission  of 
Requa  in  the  course  of  my  recent  tour  along  the  frontier,  and 
had  considered  it  more  likely  to  produce  solid  advantages  to  the 
poor  Indians,  than  any  of  the  mere  praying  and  preaching  mis- 
sions along  the  border. 

In  this  neighborhood,  Pierre  Beatte  had  his  little  farm,  bis 
Indian  wife,  and  his  half-breed  children ;  and  aided  Mr.  Requa 
in  his  endeavors  to  civilize  the  habits,  and  meliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Osage  tribe.  Beatte  had  been  brought  up  a  Catholic, 
and  was  inflexible  in  his  religious  faith  ;  he  could  not  pray  with 
Mr.  Requa,  he  said,  but  he  could  work  with  him,  and  he  evinced 
a  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  savage  relations  and  neighbors.  In- 
deed, though  his  father  had  been  French,  and  he  himself  had 
been  brought  up  in  communion  with  the  whites,  he  evidently  was 
more  of  an  Indian  in  his  tastes,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards 
his  mother's  nation.  When  he  talked  to  me  of  the  wrongs  and 
insults  that  the  poor  Indians  ^^uffered  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  rough  settlers  on  the  frontiers ;  when  he  described  the  pre- 
carious and  degraded  state  of  the  Osage  tribe,  diminished  in 
numbers,  broken  in  spirit,  and  almost  living  on  sufferance  in  the 
land  where  they  once  figured  so  heroically,  I  could  see  his  veins 
iiwelL  and  his  nostrils  distend  with  indignation ;  but  he  wcmid 
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check  the  feeliug  with  a  strong  exertion  of  Indian  :ielfenaiDiaiid. 
and,  in  a  manner,  drive  it  back  into  his  bosom. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  relate  an  instance  wherein  he  had  jonied 
his  kindred  Osages,  in  pursuing  and  avenging  themselves  on  a 
party  of  white  men  who  had  committed  a  flagrant  outrage  upoa 
them  ;  and  I  found,  in  the  encounter  that  took  place,  Beatle  had 
shown  himself  the  complete  Indian. 

He  had  more  than  once  4iccompanied  his  Osage  relations  is 
their  wars  with  the  Pawnees,  and  related  a  skirmish  which  totk 
place  on  the  borders  of  these  very  hunting  grounds,  in  which 
several  Pawnees  were  killed.  We  should  pass  near  the  place,  he 
said,  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  and  the  unburied  bones  and  skolh 
of  the  slain  were  still  to  be  seen  there.  The  surgeon  of  the  troop, 
who  was  present  at  our  conversation,  pricked  up  lus  ears  at  this 
intelligence.  He  was  something  of  a  phrenologist,  and  offiered 
Beatte  a  handsome  reward  if  he  would  procure  him  one  of  the 
skulls. 

Beatte  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  stem  sar- 
prise. 

"  No  !"  said  he  at  length,  ^  dat  too  bad  I  I  have  heart  straig 
enough — I  no  care  kill,  but  let  the  dead  alone  /** 

He  added,  that  once  in  travelling  with  a  party  of  white  mea, 
he  had  slept  in  the  same  tent  with  a  doctor,  and  found  Uiat  he 
had  a  Pawnee  skull  among  his  baggage :  he  at  onoe  renouseed 
the  doctor's  tent,  and  his  fellowship.  "  He  try  to  coax  me,"  and 
Beatte,  "but  I  say  no,  we  must  part — ^I  no  keep  such  tarn 
pany." 

In  the  temporary  depression  of  his  sprits,  Beatte  gave  way 
to  those  superstitious  forebodings  to  which  Indians  are  prone. 
Ho  had  sat  for  some  time,  with  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  gunig 
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mto  tho  fire.  I  foand  his  ihoii£^t8  were  wandering  back  to  hiM 
humble  home,  on  the  bankA  of  the  Neosho ;  he  was  sore,  he  said, 
thai  he  should  find  some  one  of  his  finmily  ill,  or  dead,  on  his 
return :  his  left  eje  had  twitohed  and  twinkled  for  two  days  past; 
an  omen  which  always  boded  some  misfortune  of  the  kind. 

Such  are  the  triyial  oiroumstanoes  which,  when  magnified  inte 
omens,  will  shake  the  souls  of  these  men  of  iron.  The  least  sign 
of  mystic  and  sinister  portent,  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  hunter  or  a 
warrior  from  his  course,  or  to  fill  his  mind  with  apprehensions  o( 
impending  evil.  It  is  this  superstitious  propensity,  common  to 
the  solitary  and  sayage  royers  of  Uie  wilderness,  that  giyes  such 
powerful  influence  to  the  prophet  and  the  dreamer. 

The  Osagcs,  with  whom  Beatte  had  passed  much  of  his  life, 
retain  these  superstitious  fiinoies  and  rites  in  much  of  their  ori- 
ginal force.  They  all  belieye  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
its  separation  from  the  body,  and  that  it  carries  with  it  all  its 
mortal  tastes  and  habitudes.  At  an  Osage  yillage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beatte,  one  of  the  chief  warriors  lost  an  only  child, 
a  beautiful  girl,  of  a  very  tender  age.  All  her  playthings  were 
buried  with  her.  Her  fikvorite  little  horse,  also,  was  killed,  and 
laid  in  the  grave  beside  her,  that  she  might  have  it  to  ride  in  the 
land  of  6[;irits. 

I  will  here  add  a  little  story,  which  I  picked  up  in  the  course 
of  my  tour  through  Beatte's  country,  and  which  illustrates  the 
superstitions  of  his  Osage  kindred.  A  large  party  of  Ossges 
had  been  encamped  for  some  time  on  the  borders  of  a  fine  stream 
called  the  Nickanansa.  Among  tiiem  was  a  young  hunter,  one 
if  the  bravest  and  most  graoefhl  of  the.  tribe,  who  was  to  be 
married  to  an  Osage  girl,  who,  for  her  beauty,  was  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Prairies.    Tho  young  hunter  left  her  for  a  time 
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amoDg  her  relatives  in  the  encampment,  and  went  to  Si  Loiiifc,U 
dispose  of  the  products  of  his  hunting,  and  purchase  oraaiiieiili 
for  his  bride.  After  an  absence  of  some  weeks,  he  returned  t» 
the  banks  of  the  Nickanansa,  but  the  camp  was  no  longer  there; 
the  bare  frames  of  the  lodges  and  the  brands  of  extinguished  irei 
alone  marked  the  place.  At  a  distance  he  beheld  a  female  setted, 
as  if  weeping,  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  It  waa  his  affianeed 
br.de.  He  ran  to  embrace  her,  but  she  turned  mournfully  vmj. 
He  dreaded  lest  some  eyil  had  befallen  the  camp. 
"  Where  are  our  people  ?"  cried  he. 

They  are  gone  to  the  banks  of  the  Wagruahka." 

And  what  art  thou  doing  here  alone  ?" 

Waiting  for  thee." 

Then  let  us  hasten  to  join  our  people  on  the  banks  of  the 

Wagrushka." 

He  gave  her  his  pack  to  carry,  and  walked  ahead,  aooordiig 
to  the  Indian  custom. 

They  came  to  where  the  smoke  of  the  distant  oamp  was  seea 
rising  from  the  woody  margin  of  the  stream.  The  girl  setted 
herself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  It  is  not  proper  for  us  to  retnn 
together,"  said  she  ;  "  I  will  wait  here." 

The  young  hunter  proceeded  to  the  camp  alone,  and  vM 
received  by  his  relations  with  gloomy  countenances. 

'  What  evil  has  happened,"  said  he,  ^  that  ye  are  all  le 
sad?" 

No  one  replied. 

He  turned  to  his  favorite  sister,  and  bade  her  go  forth,  seek 
his  bride,  and  conduct  her  to  the  camp. 

''Alas  !"  cried  she,  ''  how  shall  I  seek  her  ?  She  died  a  lev 
days  8in.xv*' 
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The  relations  of  the  joong  girl  now  snrronnded  him^  weeping 
and  wailing ;  but  he  refdsed  to  belieye  the  dismal  tidings.  '  Bnt 
a  few  moments  since,"  cried  he,  I  left  her  alone  and  in  health . 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  her." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  tree  where  she  had  seated  herself  bat 
the  was  no  longer  there,  and  his  pack  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
fctal  truth  struck  him  to  the  heart;  he  fell  to  the  ground 
dead. 

I  give  this  simple  little  story  almost  in  the  words  in  which  it 
was  related  to  me,  as  I  lay  by  the  fire  in  an  evening  encampment 
on  the  banks  of  the  haunted  stream  where  it  is  said  to  have 
happened. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

A  SECRET  EXPEnmON.  DEER  BLEATINO.  ^MAOIO  BALLS. 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  rejoined  by  the  rangers  who 
had  remained  at  the  last  encampment,  to  seek  for  the  stray 
horses  They  had  tracked  them  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  bush  and  brake,  and  across  streams,  until  they  found 
them  cropping  the  herbage  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie.  Their 
heads  were  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  they  were  evidently 
grazing  their  way  homeward,  heedless  of  the  unbounded  freedom 
of  the  prairie  so  suddenly  laid  open  to  them. 

About  noon  the  weather  held  up,  and  I  observed  a  mysterious 
consultation  going  on  between  our  half-breeds  and  Tonish;  it 
ended  in  a  request  that  we  would  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  latter  for  a  few  hours,  and  permit  him  io  join  his  comrado5 
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b  a  grABd  fbraj.  We  ol^ted  lhat  Tonieli  wm  too  mwk  dis 
abled  bj  aohes  and  pains  for  such  an  nndertaking ;  Imt  be  wii 
wild  with  eagerness  for  the  mysterious  enterprise,  and,  when  per 
mission  was  given  him,  seemed  to  forget  all  his  ailments  in  n 
instant. 

In  a  short  time  the  trio  were  equipped  and  on  horseback; 
with  rifles  on  their  shoolden  and  handkerchiefii  twisted  rami 
their  heads,  evidently  bound  for  a  grand  scamper.  As  tbey 
passed  by  the  diffarent  lodges  of  the  camp,  the  vainglorious  littk 
Frenchman  could  not  help  boasting  to  the  right  and  left  of  tbe 
great  things  he  was  about  to  achieve ;  though  the  taoitam  Beatte, 
who  rode  in  advance,  would  every  now  and  then  check  his  hens, 
and  look  back  at  him  with  an  air  of  stem  rebuke.  It  was  hard, 
however,  to  make  the  loquacious  Tonish  play  ^  Indian.'' 

Several  of  the  hunters,  likewise,  sallied  forth,  and  the  prime 
old  woodman,  Ryan,  came  back  early  in  the  afternoon,  with  ample 
spoil,  having  killed  a  buck  and  two  fat  does.  I  drew  near  to  a 
group  of  rangers  that  had  gathered  round  him  as  he  stood  bj  the 
spoil,  and  found  they  were  discussing  Uie  merits  a  siratageB 
sometimes  used  in  deer  hunting.  This  consists  in  imitatinig,  witk 
a  small  instrument  called  a  bleat,  the  cry  of  the  £awn,  «o  as  te 
lure  the  doe  within  reach  of  the  rifle.  There  are  bleats  of  yiwm 
kinds,  suited  to  cahn  or  windy  weather,  and  to  the  age  ci  the 
&wn.  The  poor  animal,  deluded  by  them,  in  its  aiudety  aboot 
its  young,  will  sometimes  advance  close  up  to  the  hunter. 
once  bleated  a  doe,"  said  a  young  hunter,  "  until  it  eaae  with 
twenty  yards  of  me,  and  presented  a  sure  mark.  I  lereUcd  mj 
rifle  three  times,  but  had  not  the  heart  to  shoot,  the  poor  dee 
looked  so  wistfully,  that  it  in  a  manner  made  my  heart  jean.  I 
thought  of  my  own  mother,  and  how  anxious  she  used  to  be  ahMl 
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me  when  I  was  a  ohUd ;  so  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter,  I  gave  a 
halloo,  and  started  the  doe  out  of  rifle  shot  in  a  moment." 

"  And  yon  did  right,"  oried  honest  old  Rjan.  "  For  my  part, 
I  never  could  bring  myself  to  bleating  deer.  IVe  been  with 
hunters  who  had  bleats,  and  have  made  them  throw  them  away 
It  is  a  rasoally  triek  to  take  advantage  of  a  mother's  love  for  her 
young." 

Towurds  evening,  our  three  worthies  returned  from  their 
mysterious  foray.  The  tongue  of  Tonish  gave  notioe  of  their 
approach,  long  before  they  oame  in  sight;  for  he  was  vooiferatiug 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  rousing  tiie  attention  of  the  whole 
camp.  The  lagging  gait  and  reeking  flanks  of  their  horses,  gave 
evidence  of  hard  riding ;  and,  on  nearer  approach,  we  found  them 
hung  round  with  meat,  like  a  butcher's  shambles.  In  fact  they 
had  been  scouring  an  immense  prairie  that  extended  beyond  the 
forest,  and  which  was  covered  with  herds  of  buffalo.  Of  this 
prairie,  and  the  animals  upon  it,  Beatte  had  received  intelligence 
a  few  days  before,  in  his  conversation  with  the  Osages :  but  had 
kept  the  information  a  secret  from  the  rangers,  that  he  and  his 
comrades  might  have  the  first  dash  at  the  game.  They  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  killing  four ;  though,  if  Tonish  might  be 
believed,  they  might  have  slain  them  by  scores. 

These  tidings,  and  the  buffalo  meat  brought  home  in  evidence, 
gpiead  exultation  through  the  camp,  and  every  one  looked  for- 
ward with  joy  to  a  buffalo  hunt  on  the  prairies.  Tonish  was 
ftgain  the  oracle  of  the  camp,  and  held  forth  by  the  hour  to  a 
knot  of  listeners,  crouched  round  the  fire,  with  their  shoulders  up 
to  their  ears.  He  was  now  more  boastful  than  ever  of  his  skill 
18  a  marksman.  All  his  want  of  success  in  the  early  part,  of 
our  march,  he  attributed  to  being  **  out  of  lack,"  if  not  « spell- 
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bound and  finding  himself  listened  to  with  apparent  eredaHfy. 
gave  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which  he  declared  had  hj^penad  to 
himself,  bat  which  was  evidently  a  tale  picked  np  among  his  rda- 
tioot,  the  Osages. 

According  to  this  aooount,  when  about  fonrte^  years  of  «gc^ 
as  he  was  one  day  hunting,  he  saw  a  white  deer  oome  oat  from  a 
layine.  Crawling  near  to  get  a  shot,  he  beheld  another  and  aao* 
ther  oome  forth,  until  there  were  seven,  all  as  white  as  snow. 
Having  crept  sufficiently  near,  he  singled  one  out  and  fired,  bol 
without  effect ;  the  deer  remained  unfrightened.  He  loaded  and 
fired  again,  and  again  he  missed.  Thus  he  continued  firing  and 
missing  until  all  his  ammunition  was  expended,  and  the  deer  re- 
mained without  a  wound.  He  returned  home  despairing  of  his 
skill  as  a  marksman,  but  was  consoled  by  an  old  Osage  hunter. 
These  white  deer,  said  he,  have  a  charmed  life,  and  can  only  be 
killed  by  bullets  of  a  particular  kind. 

The  old  Indian  cast  several  balls  for  Tonish,  but  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  nor  inform  him  of  the 
ingredients  and  mystic  ceremonials. 

Provided  with  these  balls,  Tonish  again  set  out  in  quest  of 
the  white  deer,  and  succeeded  in  finding  them.  He  tried  at  first 
with  ordinary  bpUs,  but  missed  as  before.  A  magio  ball,  however, 
immediately  brought  a  fine  buck  to  the  ground.  Whereupon  the 
rest  of  the  herd  immediately  disappeared  and  were  never  seso 
again. 

Oct.  29.  The  morning  opened  gloomy  and  lowering ;  but  to- 
wards eight  o'clock  the  sun  struggled  forth  and  lighted  «p  the 
forest,  and  the  notes  of  the  bugle  gave  signal  to  prepare  for 
marching.  Now  began  a  scene  of  bustle,  and  clamor,  and  gayety. 
Some  were  scampering  and  brawling  after  their  horses,  some  wen 
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riding  m  bare-backed,  and  driving  in  the  horses  of  their  com: 
rades.  Some  were  stripping  the  poles  of  the  wet  blankets  that 
hadseived  for  shelters  ;  others  packing  np  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, and  loading  the  baggage  horses  as  they  arrived,  while 
others  were  cracking  off  their  damp  rifles  and  charging  them 
afresh,  to  be  ready  for  the  sport. 

Abont  ten  o'clock  we  began  onr  march.  I  loitered  in  the 
rear  of  the  troop  as  it  forded  the  tnrbid  brook  and  defiled  through 
the  labyrinths  of  the  forest.  I  always  telt  disposed  to  linger 
nntil  the  last  straggler  disappeared  among  the  trees  and  the  dis- 
tant note  of  the  bngle  died  npon  the  ear,  that  I  might  behold  the 
wilderness  relapsing  into  silence  and  solitnde.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  deserted  scene  of  onr  late  bustling  encampment  had 
a  forlorn  and  desolate  appearance.  The  surrounding  forest  had 
been  in  many  places  trampled  into  a  quagmire.  Trees  felled  and 
partly  hewn  in  pieces,  and  scattered  in  huge  fragments ;  tent- 
poles  stripped  of  their  covering ;  smouldering  fires,  with  great 
morsels  of  roasted  venison  and  buffalo  meat,  standing  in  wooden 
spits  before  them,  hacked  and  slashed  by  the  knives  of  hungry 
hunters ;  while  around  were  strewed  the  hides,  the  horns,  the 
antlers  and  bones  of  buffaloes  and  deer,  with  uncooked  joints, 
and  unplucked  turkeys,  left  behind  with  that  reckless  improvi- 
dence and  wastefulness  which  young  hunters  are  apt  to  indulge 
when  in  a  neighborhood  where  game  abounds.  In  the  meantime 
a  score  or  two  of  turkey-buzzards,  or  vultures,  were  already  on 
the  wing,  wheeling  their  magnificent  flight  high  in  the  air,  and 
preparing  for  a  descent  upon  the  camp  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
abandoned. 
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OHAPTBR  XXIX. 

THE  GRAND  PRAIRIE. — ^A  BUFFALO  HUNT. 

After  proceeding  aboat  two  houra  in  a  Bouiherlj  direetioa,  «e 
emerged  towards  mid-day  from  the  dreary  belt  of  the  GroM  Tim- 
ber, and  to  oar  infinite  delight  beheld  ^  the  great  Prairie,"  streloh- 
mg  to  the  right  and  lefb  before  ub.  We  could  distinetly  trace 
the  meandering  course  of  the  Main  Canadian,  and  ▼ariooa  amaller 
dtrcams,  by  the  strips  of  green  forest  that  lx»rdered  them.  The 
landscape  was  vast  and  beautifiil.  There  is  always  an  expanaion 
of  feeling  in  looking  upon  these  boundless  and  fertile  wastes ; 
but  I  was  doubly  conscious  of  it  after  emerging  from  our  ^  doec 
dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs." 

From  a  rising  ground  Beatte  pointed  out  the  place  where 
he  and  his  comrades  had  killed  the  bu&loes ;  and  we  beheld 
several  black  objects  moving  in  the  distance,  which  he  said  wen 
part  of  the  herd.  The  Captain  determined  to  shape  his  course 
to  a  woody  bottom  about  a  mile  distant,  and  to  encamp  there  for 
a  day  or  two,  by  way  of  having  a  regular  buffiilo  hunt,  and  gel- 
ting  a  supply  of  provisions.  As  the  troop  defiled  along  the  slope 
of  the  hill  towards  the  camping  ground,  Beatte  proposed  to  my 
messmates  and  myself,  that  we  should  put  ourselves  under  his 
guidance,  promising  to  take  us  where  we  should  have  plenty  of 
sport  Leaving  the  line  of  march,  therefore,  we  diverged  toward 
the  prairie ;  traversing  a  small  valley,  and  ascending  a  gestle 
owell  of  hind.  As  we  reached  the  summit,  we  beheld  a  ga^  of 
wild  horses  about  a  mile  off.  Beatte  was  immedialdj  on  the 
Uort,  and  no  longer  thought  of  buflalo  hunting.    He  was  mouled 
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Oil  his  powerful  half-wild  horse,  with  a  lariat  ooiled  at  the  saddlo 
bow,  and  set  off  in  porsnit ;  while  we  remained  on  a  rising  ground 
watching  his  manceuyres  with  great  solicitude.  Taking  advan* 
tage  of  a  strip  of  woodland,  he  stole  quietly  along,  so  as  to  get 
close  to  them  before  he  was  peroeiTed.  The  moment  they  caught 
eight  of  him  a  grand  scamper  took  place.  We  watched  him 
skirting  along  the  horiion  like  a  privateer  in  full  chase  of  a  mer- 
chantman ;  at  length  he  passed  over  the  brow  of  a  ridge,  and 
down  into  a  shallow  valley ;  in  a  few  moments  he  was  on  the 
opposite  hill,  and  elose  upon  one  of  the  horses.  He  was  soon 
head  and  head,  and  appeared  to  be  trying  to  noose  his  prey ; 
but  they  both  disappeared  again  below  the  hill,  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  them.  It  turned  out  afterwards,  that  he  had  noosed  a 
powerful  horse,  but  could  not  hold  him,  and  had  lost  his  lariat  in 
the  attempt 

While  we  were  waiting  for  his  return,  we  perceived  two  buf- 
h\o  bulk  descending  a  slope,  towards  a  stream,  which  wound 
through  a  ravine  fringed  with  trees.  The  young  Oount  and 
myself  endeavored  to  get  near  them  under  covert  of  the  trees. 
They  discovered  us  while  we  were  yet  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  ofEj  and  turning  about,  retreated  up  the  rising  ground. 
We  urged  our  horses  across  the  ravine,  and  gave  chase.  The 
immense  weight  of  head  and  shoulders  causes  the  bufialo  to 
labor  heavily  up  hill;  but  it  accelerates  his  descent  We 
had  the  advantage,  therefore,  and  gained  rapidly  upon  the 
fugitives,  though  it  was  difficult  to  get  our  horses  to  approach 
them,  their  very  scent  inspiring  them  with  terror.  The  Count, 
who  had  a  double-barrelled  gun  loaded  with  ball,  fired,  but 
k  missed.  The  bulls  now  altered  their  course,  and  galloped 
down  hill  with  headlong  rapidity.    As  they  ran  in  different 
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directioiiB,  we  each  singled  one  and  separated.  I  was  pro 
vided  with  a  brace  of  veteran  brass-barrelled  pistols,  which  1 
had  borrowed  at  Fort  Gibson,  and  which  had  eyidently  seen  some 
service.  Pistols  are  very  effective  in  bufialo  hunting,  as  the 
hunter  can  ride  up  close  to  the  animal,  and  fire  at  it  while  at  faD 
Speed ;  whereas  the  long  heavy  rifles  used  on  the  frontier,  cannot 
be  easily  managed,  nor  discharged  with  accurate  aim  from  horse- 
back. My  object,  therefore,  was  to  get  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
buffalo.  This  was  no  very  easy  matter.  I  was  well  mounted  on 
a  horse  of  excellent  speed  and  bottom,  that  seemed  eager  for  the 
chase,  and  soon  overtook  the  game ;  but  the  moment  he  came 
nearly  parallel,  he  would  keep  sheering  off,  with  ears  forked  and 
pricked  forward,  and  every  symptom  of  aversion  and  alarm.  It 
was  no  wonder.  Of  all  animals,  a  buffalo,  when  close  pressed 
by  the  hunter,  has  an  aspect  the  most  diabolical.  His  two  short 
black  horns,  curve  out  of  a  huge  frontlet  of  shaggy  hair  *  hid 
eyes  glow  like  coals  ;  his  mouth  is  open,  his  tongue  parched  and 
drawn  up  into  a  half  crescent ;  his  tail  is  erect,  and  tufted  and 
whisking  about  in  the  air,  he  is  a  perfect  picture  of  mingled  ngr 
and  terror. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  urged  my  horse  sufficiently  near, 
when,  taking  aim,  to  my  chagrin,  both  pistols  missed  fira  Un- 
fortunately the  locks  of  these  veteran  wea]>ons  were  so  motk 
worn,  that  in  the  gallop,  the  priming  had  been  shaken  out  of  the 
pans.  At  the  snapping  of  the  last  pistol  I  was  close  upon  the 
buffalo,  when,  in  his  despair,  he  turned  round  with  a  sudden 
enort  and  rushed  apon  me.  My  horse  wheeled  aboot  as  if  on  a 
pivot,  made  a  convulsive  spring,  and,  as  I  had  l>een  leaning  oi 
one  side  with  pistol  extended,  I  came  near  being  thrown  at  tki 
fet»t  of  the  buffalo. 
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Three  or  four  Dounds  of  the  horse  carried  us  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy ;  who,  having  merely  tamed  in  desperate  self-do 
fence,  quickly  resumed  his  flight.  As  soon  as  I  could  gather  in 
my  panic-stricken  horse,  and  prime  the  pistols  afresh,  I  again 
purred  in  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  who  had  slackened  his  speed  to 
take  breath.  On  my  approach  he  again  set  off  full  tilt,  heaving 
himself  forward  with  a  heavy  rolling  gallop,  dashing  with  head- 
hmg  precipitation  through  brakes  and  ravines,  while  several  deer 
and  wolves,  startled  from  their  coverts  by  his  thundering  career, 
ran  helter-skelter  to  right  and  left  across  the  waste. 

A  gallop  across  the  prairies  in  pursuit  of  game,  is  by  no 
means  so  smooth  a  career  as  those  may  imagine,  who  have  only 
the  idea  of  an  open  level  plain.  It  is  true,  the  prairies  of  the 
hunting  ground  are  not  so  much  entangled  with  flowering  plants 
and  long  herbage  as  the  lower  prairies,  and  are  principally  cov- 
ered with  short  buffalo  grass ;  but  they  are  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale,  and  where  most  level,  are  apt  to  be  cut  up  by  deep  rifts 
and  ravines,  made  by  torrents  after  rains ;  and  which,  yawning 
from  an  even  surface,  are  almost  like  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the 
hunter,  checking  him  suddenly,  when  in  full  career,  or  subjecting 
him  to  the  risk  of  limb  and  life.  The  plains,  too,  are  beset  by 
burrowing  holes  of  small  animals,  in  which  the  horse  is  apt  to 
sink  to  the  fetlock,  and  throw  both  himself  and  his  rider.  The 
late  rain  had  covered  some  parts  of  the  prairie,  where  the  ground 
was  hard,  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water,  through  which  the  horso 
had  to  splash  his  way.  In  other  parts  there  were  innumerable 
Rhallow  hollows,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  made  by  the  buffa- 
loes, who  wallow  in  sand  and  mud  like  swine.  These  being  filled 
with  water,  shone  like  mirrors,  so  that  the  horse  was  continually 
leaping  over  thorn  or  springing  on  one  side.    We  had  reached. 
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too,  a  roagh  part  of  the  prairie,  very  miich  brokoi  and  aat  np, 
the  buffalo,  who  was  ranmng  for  life,  took  no  heed  to  his  comrso 
plunging  down  break-neok  rayines,  where  it  was  necessary  to  skirt 
the  borders  in  search  of  a  safer  descent.  At  length  we  same  to 
where  a  winter  stream  had  torn  a  deep  chasm  across  the  whde 
prairie,  leaving  open  jagged  rocks,  and  forming  a  long  glen  boiv 
dered  by  steep  crumbling  cliffs  of  mingled  stone  and  clay.  Dowi 
one  of  these  the  buffalo  flung  himself,  half  tumbling,  half  leaping^ 
and  then  scuttled  along  the  bottom ;  while  I,  seeing  all  further 
pursuit  useless,  pulled  up,  and  gased  quietly  after  him  from  the 
border  of  the  cliff,  until  he  disappeared  amidst  the  windings  of 
the  ravine. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  turn  my  steed  and  rejoin  my 
companions.  Here  at  first  was  some  little  difficulty.  The  ardor 
of  the  chase  had  betrayed  me  into  a  long,  heedless  gallop.  I 
now  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  waste,  in  which  the 
prospect  was  bounded  by  undulating  swells  of  land,  naked  and 
uniform,  where,  from  the  deficiency  of  landmarks  and  distinel 
features,  an  inexperienced  man  may  become  bewildered,  and  loa« 
his  way  as  readily  as  in  the  wastes  of  Uie  ocean.  The  day,  too. 
was  overcast,  so  that  I  could  not  guide  myself  by  the  son ;  my 
only  mode  was  to  retrace  the  track  my  horse  had  made  im 
coming,  though  this  I  would  often  lose  sight  of^  where  the 
ground  was  covered  with  parched  herbage. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  there  is  something  inexpressiUy 
lonely  in  the  solitude  of  a  prairie.  The  loneliness  of  a  fbnasl 
seems  nothing  to  it.  There  the  view  is  shut  in  by  trees,  and  the 
imagination  is  left  free  to  picture  some  livelier  soene  beyoad. 
Hut  here  we  have  an  immense  extont  of  landscape  without  a  s^ 
of  human  existonoe    We  have  the  conbciousness  of  being  hr^  6ir 
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beyoad  the  bounds  of  haman  habitation ;  we  feel  as  if  nioyitig  in 
Uie  midst  of  a  desert  world.  As  my  horse  lagged  slowly  back 
over  the  scenes  of  our  late  scamper,  and  the  delirium  of  the  chase 
had  passed  away,  I  was  peculiarly  sensible  to  these  circumstances. 
The  silence  of  the  waste  was  now  and  then  broken  by  the  cry  ot 
a  distant  flodc  of  pelicans,  stalking  like  spectres  about  a  shallow 
pool ;  sometimes  by  the  sinister  croaking  of  a  rayen  in  the  air 
while  occasionally  a  scoundrel  wolf  would  scour  off  from  before 
jne ;  and,  having  attained  a  safe  distance,  would  sit  down  and 
howl  and  whine  with  tones  that  gave  a  dreariness  to  the  sur- 
rounding solitude. 

After  pursuing  my  way  for  some  time,  I  descried  a  horseman 
on  the  edge  of  a  distant  hill,  and  soon  recognised  him  to  be  the 
Count.  He  had  been  equally  unsuccessful  with  myself ;  we  were 
shortly  after  rejoined  by  our  worthy  comrade,  the  Virtuoso,  who, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  had  made  two  or  Uiree  ineffectual  shots 
from  horseback. 

We  determined  not  to  seek  the  camp  until  we  had  made  one 
moro  effort.  Casting  our  eyes  about  the  surrounding  waste,  we 
descried  a  herd  of  buffalo  about  two  miles  distant,  scattered 
apart,  and  quietly  grazing  near  a  small  strip  of  trees  and  bushes. 
It  required  but  little  stretch  of  fancy  to  picture  them  so  many 
cattle  graiing  on  the  edge  of  a  common,  and  that  the  grove 
might  shelter  some  lowly  &rmhouse. 

We  now  formed  our  plan  to  circumvent  the  herd,  and  by 
getting  on  the  other  side  of  them,  to  hunt  them  in  the  direction 
where  we  knew  our  camp  to  be  situated :  otherwise,  the  pursuit 
night  take  us  to  such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
Snd  our  way  back  before  nightfall.  Taking  a  wide  circuit  there- 
ibre«  we  moved  slowly  and  cautiously,  pausing  occasionally,  jvhon 
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we  saw  any  of  the  herd  desist  from  grazing.  The  wind  fiortar 
nately  set  from  them,  otherwise  they  mi^t  haye  scented  ns  and 
have  taken  the  alarm.  In  this  way,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
round  the  herd  without  disturbing  it.  It  consisted  of  about 
forty  head,  bulls,  cows  and  oalyes.  Separating  to  some  dislanoe 
from  each  other,*  we  now  approached  slowly  in  a  parallel  Ium^ 
hoping  by  degrees  to  steal  near  without  exciting  attention.  Thej 
began,  howeyer,  to  move  off  quietly,  stopping  at  eyery  step  or  two 
to  graze,  when  suddenly  a  bull  that,  unobserved  by  us,  had  been 
taking  his  siesta  under  a  clump  of  trees  to  our  le^  roused  him- 
self from  his  lair,  and  hastened  to  join  his  companions.  We 
were  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  game  had  taken  the 
alarm.  We  quickened  our  pace,  they  broke  into  a  gallop,  and 
now  commenced  a  full  chase. 

As  the  ground  was  level,  they  shouldered  along  with  great 
speed,  following  each  other  in  a  line ;  two  or  three  bulls  bringing 
up  the  rear,  the  last  of  whom,  from  his  enormous  size  and 
venerable  frontlet,  and  beard  of  sunburnt  hair,  looked  like  the 
patriarch  of  the  herd ;  and  as  if  he  might  long  have  reigned  the 
monarch  of  the  prairie 

There  is  a  mixture  of  the  awful  and  the  comic  in  the  look  ol 
these  huge  animals,  as  they  bear  their  great  bulk  forwards,  with 
an  up  and  do^  motion  of  the  unwieldy  head  and  shoulders ; 
their  tail  cocked  up  like  the  cue  of  Pantaloon  in  a  pantomime 
the  end  whisking  about  in  a  fierce  yet  whimsical  style,  and  their 
eyes  glaring  venomously  with  an  expression  of  fright  and  fury. 

For  some  time  I  kept  parallel  with  the  line,  without  being 
itble  to  force  my  horse  within  pistol  shot,  so  much  had  he  baea 
alarmed  by  the  assault  of  the  buffalo  in  the  preceding  chaML  At 
length  I  succeeded,  but  was  again  balked  by  my  pistols  miirif*f 
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Ara  My  companions,  whose  horses  were  less  fleet,  and  more 
way  worn,  could  not  oyertake  the  herd ;  at  length  Mr.  L.,  who 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  losing  ground,  leyelled  his 
douUe-barrelled  gun,  and  fired  a  long  raking  shot.  It  struck  t 
haffiilo  just  ahove  the  loins,  broke  its  back-bone,  and  brought  it 
to  the  ground.  He  stopped  and  alighted  to  dispatch  his  prey, 
when  borrowing  his  gun,  which  had  yet  a  charge  remaining  in  it, 
I  put  my  horse  ^  his  speed,  again  overtook  the  herd  which  was 
thundering  along,  pursued  by  the  Count.  With  my  present 
weapon  there  was  no  need  of  urging  my  horse  to  such  close 
quarters ;  galloping  along  parallel,  therefore,  I  singled  out  a 
buffalo,  and  by  a  fortunate  shot  brought  it  down  on  the  spot 
The  ball  had  struck  a*  vital  part ;  it  could  not  move  from  the 
place  where  it  fell,  but  lay  there  struggling  in  mortal  agony,  while 
the  rest  of  the  herd  kept  on  their  headlong  career  across  the 
prairie. 

Dismounting,  I  now  fettered  my  horse  to  prevent  his  straying, 
and  advanced  to  contemplate  my  victim.  I  am  nothing  of  a 
sportsman  ;  I  had  been  prompted  to  this  unwonted  exploit  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  game,  and  the  excitement  of  an  adventurous 
chase.  Now  that  the  excitement  was  over,  I  could  not  but  look 
with  commiseration  upon  the  poor  animal  that  lay  struggling  and 
bleeding  at  my  feet.  His  very  size  and  importance,  which  had 
before  inspired  me  with  eagerness,  now  increased  my  compunc- 
tion. It  seemed  as  if  I  had  inflicted  pain  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  my  victim,  and  as  if  there  were  a  hundred-fold  greater 
waste  of  life  than  there  would  have  been  in  the  destruction  of  an 
animal  of  inferior  size. 

To  add  to  these  after-qualms  of  conscience,  the  poor  animal 
lingered  in  his  agony.     He  had  evidently  received  a  mortal 
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iroand,  bat  death  might  be  long  in  ooming.  It  woold  not  do  li 
leave  him  here  to  be  torn  piecemeal,  while  jet  alire,  by  the  wok^m 
that  had  already  snuffed  his  blood,  and  were  sknUdng  and  honri 
ing  at  a  distance,  and  waiting  for  my  departure ;  and  by  the 
ravens  that  were  flapping  about,  croaking  dismally  in  the  air.  h 
beeame  now  an  act  of  merey  to  give  him  his  quietus,  and  pH 
him  out  of  his  misery.  I  primed  one  of  the  pistola,  therefiiie 
and  advanced  close  up  to  the  buffida  To  infliet  a  wouBd  thus 
in  cold  blood,  I  found  a  totally  different  thing  fhnt  firing  in  the 
heat  of  the  chase.  Taking  aim,  howevw,  just  behind  the  fon* 
shoulder,  my  pistol  for  once  proved  true ;  the  ball  muai  hate 
passed  through  the  heart,  for  the  animal  gave  one  oonvulflft 
throe  and  expired.  * 

While  I  stood  meditating  and  moralising  over  the  wreek  I 
bad  so  wantonly  produced,  with  my  horse  graiing  near  me,  I  wu 
rejoined  by  my  fellow-sportsman,  the  Virtuoso ;  who,  bemg  a 
man  of  universal  adroitness,  and  withal,  more  ezperienoed  and 
hardened  in  the  gentle  art  of  ^  venerie,"  soon  managed  to  ear?t 
^ut  the  tongue  of  the  bufUo,  and  ddivered  il  to  me  tobear  kask 
to  the  oaaip  as  a  trophy. 
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OHAPTEB  XXX 

A  OOMRADS  LOST. — SEARCH  FOR  THE  CAMP. — ^THE  COMMiSSIOHBR 
TOR  WILD  HORSE,  AND  THE  BUFFALO. — ^A  WOLF  SERENADE. 

Omt  solkitode  was  how  awakened  for  ihe  young  Ooont.  With  - 
Us  wraal  eagerness  and  impetuosity  he  had  persisted  in  urging 
his  jaded  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  herd,  unwilling  to  return  with- 
out having  likewise  killed  a  buffalo.  In  this  way  he  had  kept 
on  following  them,  hither  and  thither,  and  occasionally  firing  an 
ineffectual  shot,  until  by  d^ees  horsemiui  luid  herd  became  in- 
distinct in  the  distance,  and  at  length  swelling  ground  and  strips 
of  trees  and  thickets  hid  them  entirely  from  sight. 

By  the  time  my  friend,  the  amateur,  joined  me,  the  young 
Count  had  been  long  lost  to  riew.  We  held  a  consultation  on 
Ihe  matter.  Evening  was  drawing  on.  Were  we  to  pursue  him, 
it  would  be  dark  before  we  should  overtake  him,  granting  we  did 
not  entirely  lose  trace  of  him  in  the  gloom.  We  should  then 
be  too  icuch  bewildered  to  find  our  way  back  to  the  encampment ; 
even  now,  our  return  would  be  difficult  We  determined,  there- 
fore,  to  hasten  to  the  camp  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  send  out 
our  half-breeds,  and  some  of  the  veteran  hunters,  skilled  in  cruis* 
ing  about  the  prairies,  to  search  for  our  companion. 

We  aoeordingly  set  forward  in  what  we  supposed  to  be  the 
direction  of  the  camp.  Our  weary  horses  could  hardly  be  urged 
beyond  a  walk.  The  twilight  thickened  upon  us ;  the  landscape 
grew  gradually  indistinct ;  we  tried  in  vain  to  recognise  various 
landmarka  which  we  bad  noted  in  the  morning.  The  features  of 
the  prairies  are  so  similar  as  to  baffle  the  eye  of  anv  but  au 
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[ndian,  or  a  practised  woodman.  At  length  night  olo06d  m 
We  hoped  to  see  the  distant  glare  of  oamp  fires ;  we  listened  to 
eatoh  the  sound  of  the  bells  about  the  neoks  of  the  granng 
horses.  Once  or  twice  we  thought  we  distinguished  them  ;  m 
were  mistaken.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  a  monotonoot 
eonoert  of  insects,  with  now  and  then  the  dismal  howl  of  wolvet 
mingling  with  the  night  breeze.  We  began  to  think  of  halting 
for  the  night,  and  biyouacking  under  the  lee  of  some  thieket 
We  had  implements  to  strike  a  light :  there  was  plenty  of  fire- 
wood at  band,  and  the  tongues  of  our  buffidoes  would  fiDunish  «t 
with  a  repast 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  dismount,  we  heard  the  report 
of  a  rifle,  and  shortly  after,  the  notes  of  the  bugle,  calling  up 
the  uight  guard.  Pushing  forward  in  that  direction,  the  camp 
fires  soon  broke  on  our  sight,  gleaming  at  a  distance  from  among 
the  thick  groves  of  an  alluvial  bottom. 

As  we  entered  the  camp,  we  found  it  a  scene  of  rude  hunten 
revelry  and  wassail.  There  had  been  a  grand  day's  sport,  ii 
which  all  had  taken  a  part.  Eight  buffaloes  had  been  killed 
roaring  fires  were  blazing  on  every  side ;  all  hands  were  feasting 
upon  roasted  joints,  broiled  marrow*bones,  and  the  juiey  humpk 
for-famed  among  the  epicures  of  the  prairies.  Right  glad  wcrt 
we  to  dismount  and  partake  of  the  sturdy  cheer,  for  we  had  beea 
on  our  weary  horses  since  morning  without  tasting  food. 

As  to  our  worthy  friend,  the  Commissioner,  with  whom  «y 
had  parted  company  at  the  outset  of  thb  eventful  day,  we  fbond 
him  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  in  tte 
eoursc  of  a  successful  hunting  match. 

It  seems  that  our  man,  Beatte,  in  his  leal  to  give  the  Gowut- 
iioner  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  gratifyiif 
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his  huntmg  propensities,  had  mounted  him  upon  his  half-wild 
horse,  and  started  him  in  pursuit  of  a  huge  buffalo  bull,  that  had 
already  been  frightened  by  the  hunters.    The  horse,  which  was 
fearless  as  his  owner,  and,  like  him,  had  a  considerable  spice  of 
devil  in  his  composition,  and  who,  beside,  had  been  made  familiar 
with  the  game,  no  sooner  came  in  sight  and  scent  of  the  buffalo 
than  he  set  off  full  speed,  bearing  the  involuntary  hunter  hitiier 
and  thither,  and  whither  he  would  not — ^up  hill  and  down  hill— 
leaping  pools  and  brooks — dashing  through  glens  and  gullies,  un- 
til he  came  up  with  the  game.    Instead  of  sheering  off,  ho 
crowded  upon  the  buffalo.    The  Commissioner,  almost  in  self 
defence,  discharged  both  barrels  of  a  double-barrelled  gun  into 
the  enemy.    The  broadside  took  effect,  but  was  not  mortal.  The 
buffalo  turned  furiously  upon  his  pursuer :  the  horse,  aa  he  had 
been  taught  by  his  owner,  wheeled  off.    The  buffalo  plunged  after 
him.    The  worthy  Commissioner,  in  great  extremity,  drew  his 
soie  pistol  from  his  holster,  fired  it  off  as  a  stern-chaser,  shot  the 
buffalo  full  in  the  breast,  and  brought  him  lumbering  forward  to 
the  earth. 

The  Commissioner  returned  to  camp,  lauded  on  all  sides  for 
his  signal  exploit ;  but  grievously  battered  and  way-worn.  Ho 
had  been  a  hard  rider  per  force,  and  a  victor  in  spite  of  himself 
He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  compliments  and  congratulations; 
had  but  little  stomach  for  the  hunter's  fare  placed  before  him, 
and  soon  retreated  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  the  tent,  declaring  that 
nothing  should  tempt  him  again  to  mount  that  half  devil  Indian 
faorse,  and  that  he  had  enough  of  buffiedo  hunting  for  the  rest  of 
hifl  life. 

It  was  too  dark  now  to  send  any  one  in  search  of  the  young 
Connt.    Guns,  however,  were  fired,  and  the  bugle  sounded  firora 
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linitt  to  time,  lo  gaide  him  to  the  camp,  if  hy  ehanoe  he  ibosM 
•traggle  within  hearing ;  hut  the  night  advanoed  without  hii 
making  his  appearanoe.  There  was  not  a  star  yisible  to  guide 
him,  and  we  concluded  that  whereyer  he  was,  he  would  give  ip 
wandering  in  the  dark,  and  bivouack  until  daybreak. 

It  was  a  raw,  oyercast  night.  The  carcasses  of  the  bnffiikNi 
killed  in  the  yicinitj  of  the  camp,  had  drawn  about  it  an  unusual 
number  of  wolves,  who  kept  up  the  most  forlorn  concert  of  whin 
ing  jells,  prolonged  into  dismal  cadences  and  inflexions,  litmllj 
converting  the  surrounding  waste  into  a  howling  wilderaen. 
Nothing  is  more  melancholy  than  the  midnight  howl  of  a  wolf  m 
a  prairie.  What  rendered  the  gloom  and  wildness  of  the  night 
and  the  savage  concert  of  the  neighboring  waste  the  more  dreary 
to  us,  was  the  idea  of  the  lonely  and  exposed  situation  of  our 
young  and  inexperienced  comrade.  We  trusted,  however,  that 
on  the  return  of  daylight,  he  would  find  his  way  back  to  tW 
camp,  and  then  all  the  events  of  the  night  would  be  remeatbereJ 
otlj  as  so  many  savory  gratifications  of  his  passion  for  adveatm 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  HUNT  FOR  A  LOST  COMRADE. 

Thb  morning  dawned,  and  an  hour  or  two  passed  without  ai.v 
tidings  of  the  Count  We  began  to  feel  uneasiness  lest,  having 
no  compass  to  aid  him,  he  might  perplex  him^lf  and  wtuder  a 
soioe  opposite  direction.  Stragglers  are  thus  often  lost  for  days 
what  mado  ui  the  more  anxious  about  him  was,  that  he  had 
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praviBioQs  with  him,  was  totally  unyersed  in  wood  onift,''  and 
liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  lurking  or  straggling  partj 
of  savages 

As  soon  as  our  people,  therefore,  had  made  their  breakfast, 
we  beat  up  for  volunteers  for  a  cmi^  in  searoh  of  the  Count.  A 
dozen  of  Uie  rangers,  mounted  on  some  of  the  best  and  freshest 
horses,  and  armed  with  rifles,  were  soon  ready  to  start ;  our  half* 
breeds  Beatte  and  Antoine  also,  with  our  little  mongrel  Freuoh- 
man,  were  zealous  in  the  cause ;  so  Mr.  L.  and  myself  taking  the 
lead,  to  show  the  way  to  the  scone  of  our  little  hunt,  where  we 
had  parted  company  with  the  Count,  we  all  set  out  across  the 
prairie.  A  ride  of  a  couple  of  miles  brought  us  to  the  carcasses  of 
the  two  buffaloes  we  had  killed.  A  legion  of  rayenou^  wolves  were 
already  gorging  upon  them.  At  our  approach  they  reluctantly 
drew  off^  skulking  with  a  caitiff  look  to  the  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  there  awaiting  our  departure,  that  they  might 
return  to  their  banquet 

I  conducted  Beatte  and  Antoine  to  the  spot  whence  the 
young  Count  had  continued  the  chase  alone.  It  was  like  putting 
hounds  upon  the  scent  They  immediately  distinguished  the 
traok  of  his  horse  amidst  the  trampings  of  the  buffaloes,  and  set 
off  at  a  round  pace,  following  with  the  eye  in  nearly  a  straight 
course,  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  when  they  came  to  where  the  herd 
had  divided,  and  run  hither  and  thither  about  a  meadow.  Here 
the  track  of  the  horse's  hoofs  wandered  and  doubled  and  often 
crossed  each  other ;  our  half-breeds  were  like  hounds  at  fault 
Wliile  we  were  at  a  halt,  waiting  until  they  should  unravel  the 
masse,  Beatte  suddenly  gave  a  short  Indian  whoop,  or  rather  yelp, 
and  pointed  to  a  distant  hill.  On  regarding  it  attentively,  we 
pMwivo'l  a  horseman  on  the  summit      It  is  the  Count  I"  cried 
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Beatte,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop,  followed  bj  the  whole  e  jmpan; 
fn  a  few  moments  he  checked  his  horse.  Another  figure  oc 
horseback  had  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  This  oomplotel^r 
altered  the  case.  The  Count  had  wandered  off  alone ;  no  ctbcr 
person  had  been  missing  from  the  camp.  If  one  of  these  horse- 
men were  indeed  the  Count,  the  other  must  be  an  Indian.  If  aa 
Indian,  in  all  probability  a  Pawnee.  Perhaps  tfaej  were  both  la 
dians ;  scouts  of  some  party  lurking  in  the  yioinity.  Whik 
these  and  other  suggestions  were  hastily  discussed,  the  two  horM* 
men  glided  down  from  the  profile  of  the  hile,  and  we  lost  sight 
of  them.  One  of  the  rangers  suggested  that  there  might  be  a 
straggling  party  of  Pawnees  behind  the  hill,  and  that  the  Count 
might  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  ictea  had  an  electrie  ef- 
fect upon  the  little  troop.  In  an  instant  eyery  horse  was  ai  foD 
speed,  the  half-breeds  leading  the  way ;  the  young  range  s  at 
they  rode  set  up  wild  yelps  of  exultation  at  the  thoughts  of  hxf- 
ing  a  brush  with  the  Indians.  A  neck  or  nothing  gallop  br.u^ 
us  to  the  skirts  of  the  hill,  and  reyealed  our  mistake.  In  a  .atIm 
we  found  the  two  horsemen  standing  by  the  carcass  of  a  iofiAki 
which  they  had  killed.  They  proved  to  be  two  rangers,  wh«k  ua- 
perceived,  had  left  the  camp  a  little  before  us,  and  had  oora«  hen 
in  a  direct  line,  while  we  had  made  a  wide  circuit  about  the 
prairie. 

This  episode  being  at  an  end,  and  the  sudden  exoitesMBt 
being  over,  we  slowly  and  coolly  retraced  our  steps  to  the  meadow, 
but  it  was  8ome  time  before  our  half-breeds  could  again  get  om 
the  track  of  the  Count.  Having  at  length  found  it,  they  6ae> 
cceded  in  following  it  through  all  its  doublmgs,  until  they  oaaic 
to  where  it  was  no  longer  mingled  with  the  tramp  of  buf&loei 
but  became  single  and  separate,  wandering  here  and  there  abeal 
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ihe  prunes,  hat  always  tending  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
tBe  oamp.  Here  the  Count  had  evidently  given  up  the  pursuit 
of  the  herd,  and  had  endeavored  to  find  his  way  to  the  encamp- 
ment, but  had  become  bewildered  as  the  evening  shades  thickened 
around  him,  and  had  completely  mistaken  the  points  of  the  com 
pass. 

In  all  this  quest  our  half-breeds  displayed  that  quickness  of 
eye,  in  following  up  a  track,  for  which  Indians  are  so  noted. 
Beatte,  especially,  was  as  stanch  as  a  veteran  hound.  Sometimes 
he  would  keep  forward  on  an  easy  trot ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  a  little  ahead  of  his  horse,  clearly  distinguishing  priats 
in  the  herbage  which  to  me  were  invisible,  excepting  on  the 
closest  inspection.  Sometimes  he  would  pull  up  and  walk  his  horse 
slowly,  regarding  the  ground  intensely,  where  to  my  eye  nothing 
was  apparent.  Then  he  would  dismount,  lead  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  advance  cautiously  step  by  step,  with  his  face  bent 
towards  the  earth,  just  catching,  here  and  there,  a  casual  indica- 
tion of  the  vaguest  kind  to  guide  him  onward.  In  some  places 
where  the  soil  was  hard,  and  the  grass  withered,  he  would  lose 
the  track  entirely,  and  wander  backwards  and  forwards,  and  right 
and  left,  in  search  of  it;  returning  occasionally  to  the  place 
where  he  had  lost  sight  of  it,  to  take  a  new  departure.  If  this 
failed  he  would  examine  the  banks  of  the  neighboring  streams, 
or  the  sandy  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  in  hopes  of  finding  tracks 
where  the  Count  had  crossed.  When  he  again  came  upon  the 
track,  he  would  remount  his  horse,  and  resume  his  onward  course 
At  length,  after  crossing  a  stream,  in  the  crumbling  banks  a* 
which  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  were  deeply  dented,  we  came  upon 
a  high  dry  paririe,  where  our  half-breeds  were  completely  baified. 
Kot  a  foot  print  w<\8  to  bo  discerned,  thouirb  thev  searched  ir 
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ercry  direction  ;  and  Beatte  at  lengih  ooming  to  a  praW;  shook 
is  head  deepondingly. 

Just  then  a  small  herd  of  deer,  roused  from  a  neigbboriag 
ravine,  came  bounding  by  us.  Beatte  sprang  from  Ids  bone^ 
levelled  his  rifle,  and  wounded  one  slightly,  but  without  linogi^g 
it  to  the  ground.  The  report  of  the  rifle  was  almost  immedialilf 
followed  by  a  long  halloo  from  a  distance.  We  looked  aroimd  bit 
eould  see  nothing.  Another  long  halloo  was  heard,  and  at  kagyi 
a  horseman  was  descried,  emerging  out  of  a  skirt  of  foreoi  A 
single  glance  showed  him  to  be  the  young  Count ;  Qmt  vti  a 
universal  shout  and  scamper,  every  one  setting  off  fidl  gillop  to 
greet  him.  It  was  a  joyful  meeting  to  both  parties ;  for,  hum^ 
anxiety  had  been  felt  by  us  all  on  account  of  his  youth  and  iaox- 
perience,  and  for  his  part,  with  all  his  love  of  adventnro,  he 
seemed  right  glad  to  be  once  more  among  his  friends. 

As  we  supposed,  he  had  completely  mistaken  his  coune  os 
the  preceding  evening,  and  had  wandered  about  until  dark,  wla 
he  thought  of  bivouacking.  The  night  was  cold,  yet  be  fetrtd 
to  make  a  fire,  lest  it  might  betray  him  to  some  lurking  party  ^ 
Indians.  Hobbling  his  horse  with  his  pocket  handkerdiie^  ts^ 
leaving  him  to  grase  on  the  margin  of  the  prairie,  he  clambered 
into  a  tree,  fixed  his  saddle  in  the  fork  of  the  brandies,  aa^ 
placing  himself  securely  with  his  back  against  the  trunk,  pit- 
pared  to  pass  a  dreary  and  anxious  night,  regaled  oceasieoilly 
with  the  bowlings  of  the  wolves.  He  was  agreeably  diseppeiiloi 
The  fatigue  of  the  day  soon  brought  on  a  sound  sleep ;  be  bid 
delightful  dreams  about  his  home  in  Switaorlmnd,  nor  £d  be  «ib 
antil  it  was  broad  daylight. 

He  then  descended  from  his  roosting^plaee,  mounted  bii 
hoif*o,  and  rode  to  the  naked  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  he  bebcU 
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a  traekkss  wilderness  around  him,  bat,  at  no  great  distance,  the 
Grand  Canadian,  winding  its  way  between  borders  of  forest  land 
The  sight  of  this  rirer  consoled  him  with  the  idea  that,  should 
he  fail  in  finding  his  way  back  to  the  camp,  or,  in  being  found  by 
gome  party  of  his  comrades,  he  might  follow  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  could  not  fail  to  conduct  him  to  some  frontier  poat^ 
or  Indian  hamlet  So  dosed  the  events  of  our  hap-haiard  buffiJo 
hunt 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

A  REPUBLIC  OF  PRAIRIE  D008. 

On  returning  from  our  expedition  in  quest  of  the  young  Count, 
I  learned  that  a  burrow,  or  village,  as  it  is  termed,  of  prairie 
dogs  had  been  discovered  on  the  level  summit  of  a  hill,  about  a 
mile  from  the  camp.  Having  heard  much  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  these  little  animals,  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  community.  The  prairie  dog  is,  in  fsct,  one  of  the  curios- 
ities of  the  Far  West,  about  which  travellers  delight  to  tell  mar- 
vellous tales,  endowing  him  at  times  with  something  of  tlie 
politic  and  social  habits  of  a  rational  being,  and  giving  him 
systems  of  civil  government  and  domestic  economy,  almost  equal 
to  what  they  used  to  bestow  upon  the  beaver. 

The  prairie  dog  is  an  animal  of  the  coney  kind,  and  about 
tho  size  of  a  rabbit  He  is  of  a  sprightly  mercurial  nature; 
.|aick,  sensitive,  and  somewhat  petulant  He  is  very  gregarious 
iiviug  in  birge  communities,  sometimes  of  several  acres  in  extent 
where  innumerable  little  heaps  of  earth  show  the  entrances  io 
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the  subterranoan  cells  6f  the  inhabitants,  and  the  well  boatcc 
tracks,  like  lanes  and  streets,  show  their  mobility  and  restlew 
aess.  According  to  the  acoonnts  given  of  them,  they  woold 
^eem  to  be  continnally  full  of  sport,  business,  and  public  aflEurs; 
whisking  about  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  gossiping  raits  tc 
each  other's  houses,  or  congregating  in  the  cool  ot  the  eveniog,  or 
after  a  shower,  and  gambolling  together  in  the  open  air.  Sone- 
times,  especially  when  the  moon  shines,  they  pass  half  the  nigh 
in  rovelry,  barking  or  yelping  with  short,  quick,  yet  weak  toBM, 
like  those  of  very  young  puppies.  While  in  the  height  of  their 
playfulness  and  clamor,  however,  bhould  there  be  the  least  alarm, 
they  all  vanish  into  their  cells  in  an  instant,  and  the  villagf 
remains  blank  and  silent  In  case  they  are  hard  pressed  by  their 
pursuers,  without  any  hope  of  escape,  they  will  assume  a  pugna- 
cious air,  and  a  most  whimsical  look  of  impotent  wrath  and 
defiance. 

The  prairie  dogs  are  not  permitted  to  remain  sole  and  ufidift- 
turbed  inhabitants  of  their  own  homes.  Owls  and  rattlesnakei 
are  said  to  take  up  their  abodes  with  them ;  but  whether  as 
bvited  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a  matter  of  eontrover^. 
The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  would  seem  to  partake  d 
the  character  of  the  hawk ;  for  they  are  taller  and  more  ereet 
their  legs,  more  alert  in  their  looks  and  rapid  in  their  tight  iba 
ordinary  owls,  and  do  not  confine  their  excursions  to  the  ni^i| 
but  sally  forth  in  broad  day. 

Some  say  that  they  only  inhabit  cells  which  the  prairie  dap 
bfrve  deserted,  and  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  in  oonsequMkOo  of  tW 
doatli  in  them  of  some  relative ;  for  they  would  make  o«t  tkif 
iirtlo  animal  to  be  endowed  with  keen  sensibilities,  that  wifl  Mt 
poiniit  it  to  remain  in  the  dwelling  where  it  has  witnnswd  tks 
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death  of  a  friend.  Other  fanciful  specnlators  represent  the  owl 
as  a  kind  of  honsekeeper  to  the  prairie  dog ;  and,  from  having 
a  note  yery  similar,  insinuate  that  it  acts,  in  a  manner,  as  family 
preceptor,  and  teaches  the  young  litter  to  bark. 

As  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  asoei 
tained  of  the  part  he  plays  in  this  most  interesting  household ; 
though  he  is  eonsidered  as  little  better  than  a  sycophant  and 
sharper,  that  winds  himself  into  the  concerns  jof  the  honest,  cre- 
dulous little  dog,  and  takes  him  in  most  sadly.  Certain  it  is,  it 
he  acts  as  toad-eater,  he  occasionally  solaces  himself  with  more 
than  the  usual  perquisites  of  his  order ;  as  he  is  now  and  then 
detected  with  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  in  hL^ 
maw. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  I  could  gather  about 
the  domestic  economy  of  this  little  inhabitant  of  the  prairies, 
who,  with  his  pigmy  republic,  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  much 
whimsical  speculation  and  burlesque  remarks,  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Far  West. 

It  was  towards  evening  that  I  set  out  with  a  companion,  to 
visit  the  village  in  question.  Unluckily,  it  had  heen  invaded  in 
the  course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who  had  shot  two 
or  three  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thrown  the  whole  sensitive  com- 
munity in  confusion.  As  we  approached,  we  could  perceive  num- 
bers of  the  inhahitants  seated  at  the  entrances  of  their  colls, 
while  sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted  on  the  outskirts,  to 
keep  a  look-out  At  sight  of  us,  the  picket  guards  scampered  in 
and  gave  the  alarm ;  whereupon  every  inhabitant  gave  a  short 
/elp,  or  bark,  and  dived  into  his  hole,  bis  heels  twinkling  in  ihe 
a  r  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  somerset. 

We  traversed  the  whole  village,  or  republic,  which  covered  ao 
8» 
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area  of  about  thirty  acres ;  bat  not  a  whiski^r  of  an  infcabHnl 
was  to  be  seen.  We  probed  their  oells  as  fi^  as  the  rawods  oi 
our  rifles  wonld  reach,  but  could  unearth  neither  dog,  nor  ovL 
nor  rattlesnake.  Moving  quietly  to  a  little  distance,  we  lay  dswB 
apon  the  ground,  and  watched  for  a  long  time,  silent  and  nK»tioD- 
less  By  and  by,  a  cautious  old  burgher  would  slowly  p«t  ftrtk 
the  end  of  his  nose,  but  instantly  draw  it  in  again.  Another,  at 
a  greater  distance,  would  emerge  entirely ;  but,  catching  a  gianee 
of  us,  would  throw  a  somerset,  and  plunge  back  again  into  Us 
hola  At  length,  some  who  resided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
village,  taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would  stall 
forth,  and  hurry  off  to  a  distant  hole,  the  residence  possibly  el 
some  family  connection,  or  gossiping  friend,  about  whose  safety 
they  were  solicitous,  or  with  whom  they  wished  to  oompaie  moim 
about  the  late  occurrences. 

Others,  still  more  bold,  assembled  in  little  knots,  in  the  streeto 
and  public  places,  as  if  to  discuss  the  recent  outrages  offered  ts 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  atrocious  murders  of  their  feDov* 
Durghers. 

We  rose  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward,  to  take  a  neaitr 
view  of  these  public  proceedings,  when,  yelp !  yelp !  yelp  1 — then 
was  a  shrill  alarm  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  the  inBrtiagi 
uddenly  dispersed  ;  feet  twinkled  in  the  air  in  Bwnj  direetaoa ; 
and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  into  the  ear^ 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  obamstians,  kit 
the  train  of  whimsieal  oomparisons  produoed  in  my  \mm  hy  tfe 
moral  attributes  which  I  had  heard  given  to  these  Utile  foXgtit 
animals,  still  continued  after  my  return  to  camp ;  and  kie  in  the 
night,  as  I  lay  awake  after  all  the  camp  was  asleep,  and  heard  m 
the  stillness  of  the  hour,  a  faint  clamor  of  shrill  rmem  froa  ihr 
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distant  Tillage,  I  could  not  help  picturing  to  myself  the  inh^hi^ 
ants  gathered  together  in  noisy  assemblage,  and  windy  debate, 
to  devise  plans  for  the  public  safety,  and  to  rindicate  the  invaded 
nghts  and  insulted  dignity  of  the  republic 


CHAPTER  XXXm 

A.  CX>ITNCIL  IN  THE  CAMP.  ^REASONS  FOR  PACING  HOMEWARDS  — 

HORSES  LOST.  ^DEPARTURE  WITH  A  DETACHMENT  ON  THE  HOME- 
WARD ROUTE.  SWAMP.  ^WILD  HORSE.— CAMP  SCENE  BY  NIGHT. 

THE  OWL,  HARBINGER  OP  DAWN. 

While  break&st  was  preparing,  a  council  was  held  as  to  our 
future  movements.  Symptoms  of  discontent  had  appeared  for  a 
day  or  two  past,  among  the  rangers,  most  of  whom,  unaccus 
tomed  to  the  life  of  the  pnuries,  had  become  impatient  of  its 
privations,  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  the  camp.  The  want  ol 
bread  had  been  felt  severely,  and  they  were  weaned  with  con- 
stant travel.  In  fact,  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  at  an  end.  They  had  hunted  the  deer,  the  bear,  the 
elk,  the  bufBsJo,  and  the  wild  horse,  and  had  no  further  object  of 
leading  interest  to  look  forward  to.  A  general  inclination  pre- 
vailed, therefore,  to  turn  homewards. 

Qiove  reasons  disposed  the  Ci^^tain  and  his  officers  to  adopt 
this  rosoluUon.  Our  horses  were  generally  much  jaded  by  the 
fttigues  of  travelling  and  hunting,  and  had  fjEiUen  away  sadly  foi 
mnt  of  good  pasturage,  and  from  being  tethered  at  night,  to 
Dvoteet  them  from  Indian  depredations.    The  late  rains,  io(\ 
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•aeemed  to  have  washed  away  the  nourishment  from  the  BOtnt) 
herbage  that  remained ;  and  since  our  encampment  daring  tkn 
storm,  our  horses  had  lost  flesh  and  strength  rapidly.  With 
every  possible  care,  horses,  accustomed  to  grain,  and  to  the  rega 
kr  and  plentiful  nourishment  of  the  stable  and  the  fimn,  lorn 
heart  and  condition  in  travelling  on  the  prairies.  In  all  expedh 
tions  of  the  kind  we  were  engaged  in,  the  hardy  Indian  horses, 
which  are  generally  mustangs,  or  a  cross  of  the  wild  breed,  are  to 
be  preferred.  They  can  stand  all  fatigues,  hardships,  and  prhn- 
tions,  and  thrive  on  the  grasses  and  wild  herbage  of  the  plaiafi. 

Our  men,  too,  had  acted  with  little  forethought ;  gaUoping 
off  ^whenever  they  had  a  chance,  after  the  game  that  we  enooui- 
tered  while  on  the  march.  In  this  way  they  had  strained  and 
wearied  their  horses,  instead  of  husbanding  their  strength  aad 
spirits.  On  a  tour  of  the  kind,  horses  should  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible be  put  off  of  a  quiet  walk ;  and  the  average  day's  joomej 
should  not  exceed  ten  miles. 

We  had  hoped,  by  pushing  forward,  to  reach  the  bottoms  ot 
the  Bed  Biver,  which  abound  with  young  oane,  a  most  nooriik- 
ing  forage  for  cattle  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  would  now 
take  us  several  days  to  arrive  there,  and  in  the  meantime  many 
of  our  horses  would  probably  give  out  It  was  the  time,  to<x 
when  the  hunting  parties  of  Indians  set  fire  to  the  prairies ;  the 
herbage,  throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  was  in  that  pardicd 
Btato,  favorable  to  combustion,  and  there  was  daily  more  aa4 
more  risk,  that  the  prairies  between  ns  and  the  fort  would  be  ae4 
on  fire  by  some  of  the  return  parties  of  Osages,  and  a  soor^ad 
desert  left  for  us  to  traverse.  In  a  word,  we  had  started  too  tele 
in  the  season,  or  Icitered  too  much  in  the  early  part  of  Mr 
march,  tc  accomplish  our  originally-intended  tour;  aad  liwfe 
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WBB  iBuninent  haiard,  if  we  oontinaed  on,  that  we  should  lose  the 
greater  part  of  our  horses ;  and,  besides  suffering  various  other 
inoonvenienoes,  be  obliged  to  return  on  foot  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  give  up  all  further  progress,  and,  turning  our  faocs 
to  the  southeast,  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  Fort  Gibson. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  there  was  an  immediate  eagev. 
ness  to  put  it  into  operation.  Several  horses,  however,  were 
missing,  and  among  others  those  of  the  Captain  and  the  Surgeon 
Persons  had  gone  in  search  of  them,  but  the  morning  advanced 
without  any  tidings  of  them.  Our  party  in  the  meantime,  being 
all  ready  for  a  march,  the  Commissioner  determined  to  set  off 
in  the  advance,  with  his  original  escort  of  a  lieutenant  and  four- 
teen rangers,  leaving  the  Captain  to  come  on  at  his  convenience, 
with  the  main  body.  At  ten  o'clock,  we  accordingly  started, 
under  the  guidance  of  Beatte,  who  had  hunted  over  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  knew  the  direct  route  to  the  garrison. 

For  some  distance  we  skirted  the  prairie,  keeping  a  southeast 
direction ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  ride  we  saw  a  variety  of  wild 
animals,  d^er,  white  and  black  wolves,  baffaloes,  and  wild  horses. 
To  the  latter,  our  half-breeds  and  Tonish  gave  ineffectual  chase, 
only  serving  to  add  to  the  weariness  of  their  already  jaded 
steeds.  Indeed  it  is  rarely  that  any  but  the  weaker  and 
least  fleet  of  the  wild  horses  are  taken  in  these  hard  racings; 
while  the  horse  of  the  huntsman  is  prone  to  be  knocked  up 
The  latter,  in  fact,  risks  a  good  horse  to  catch  a  bad  one.  On 
this  occasion,  Tonish,  who'was  a  perfect  imp  on  horseback,  and 
noted  for  ruining  every  animal  he  bestrode,  succeeded  in  laming 
and  almost  disabling  the  powerful  gray  on  which  we  had  mounted 
him  at  the  outset  of  our  tour. 

After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  we  left  the  prairie,  and  stmok 
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to  the  eMt,  taking  what  Beatte  pronouneed  aa  old  Oaaga  m- 
track.  Thia  led  us  through  a  nigged  tract  of  coontry,  oyw 
grown  with  scrubbed  forests  and  entangled  thickets  and  inter 
sectcd  by  deep  rayines,  and  brisk-running  streanis,  the  sooroei 
of  Little  Biyer.  About  three  o'clock,  we  encamped  bj  aoae 
pools  of  water  in  a  small  valley,  having  come  about  fourteca 
miles.  We  had  brought  on  a  supply  of  provisions  from  oar  last 
camp,  and  supped  heartily  upon  stewed  buflEdo  meat|  roasted 
venison,  beignets,  or  fritters  of  flour  fried  in  bear's  lard,  and  tea 
made  of  a  species  of  the  golden-rod,  which  we  had  found,  throagk- 
out  our  whole  route,  almost  as  grateful  a  beverage  as  oofEsa 
Indeed  our  coffee,  which,  as  long  aa  it  held  out,  had  been  aemd 
up  with  every  meal,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  West,  was  hj 
no  means  a  beverage  to  boast  of  It  was  roasted  in  a  frying-pa% 
without  much  care,  pounded  in  a  leathern  bag,  with  a  roaad 
stone,  and  boiled  in  our  prime  and  almost  only  kitchen  uteosO, 
the  oalnp  kettle,  in  branch"  or  brook  water;  which,  on  tkf 
prairies,  is  deeply  colored  by  the  soil,  of  which  it  always  holds 
abundant  particles  in  a  state  of  solution  and  suspensioB.  la 
fact,  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  we  had  tasted  the  quality  of  avarj 
variety  of  soil,  and  the  draughts  of  water  we  had  taken  might  vis 
in  diversity  of  color,  if  not  of  flavor,  wiUi  the  tinctures  of  aa 
apothecary's  shop.  Pure,  limpid  water  is  a  rare  luxury  on  the 
prairies,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Supper  over,  we 
placed  sentinels  about  our  scanty  and  diminished  camp,  sprsad 
our  skins  and  blankets  under  the  trees,  now  nearly  destitute  ef 
foliage,  and  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

We  had  a  beautiful  daybreak.  The  camp  again  resooadad 
with  cheerful  voices  ;  every  one  was  animated  with  the  thsnghts 
of  soon  being  at  the  fort,  and  revelling  on  bread  aad  vi(fSlaU«L 
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Even  <mr  sataniine  man,  Beatte,  seemed  inspired  on  thiii  coca 
non  ;  and  as  he  drove  np  the  horses  for  the  maroh,  I  heard  him 
singing,  in  nasal  tones,  a  most  forlorn  Indian  ditty.  All  this 
transient  gajetj,  however,  soon  died  away  amidst  the  fatigues  of 
our  march,  which  lay  through  the  same  kind  of  rough,  hilly, 
thioketed  country  as  that  of  yesterday.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  we  arrived  at  the  valley  of  the  Little  River,  where  it 
wound  through  a  broad  bottom  of  alluvial  soil  At  present  it 
had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  inundated  a  great  part  of  the  val- 
ley. The  difficulty  was  to  distinguish  the  stream  from  the  broad 
sheets  of  water  it  had  formed,  and  to  find  a  place  where  it  might 
be  forded ;  for  it  was  in  general  deep  and  miry,  with  abrupt 
crumbling  banks.  Under  the  pilotage  of  Beatte,  therefore,  we 
wandered  for  some  time  among  the  links  made  by  this  winding 
stream,  in  what  appeared  to  us  a  trackless  labyrinth  of  swamps, 
thickets,  and  standing  pools.  Sometimes  our  jaded  horses  dragged 
their  limbs  forward  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  having  to  toil  for 
a  great  distance,  with  the  water  up  to  the  stirrups,  and  beset  at 
the  bottom  with  roots  and  creeping  plants.  Sometimes  we  had 
to  force  our  way  through  dense  thickets  of  brambles  and  grape- 
vines, which  almost  pulled  us  out  of  our  saddles.  In  one  place, 
one  of  the  pack-horses  sunk  in  the  mire  and  fell  on  his  side,  so 
as  to  be  extricated  with  great  difficulty.  Wherever  the  soil  was 
baro,  or  there  was  a  sand-bank,  we  beheld  innumerable  tracks  ol 
bears,  wolves,  wild  horses,  turkeys,  and  water-fowl ;  showing  the 
abundant  sport  this  valley  might  afford  to  the  huntsman.  Our 
B&en,  however,  were  sated  with  hunting,  and  too  weary  to  be 
excited  by  these  signs,  which  in  the  outset  of  our  tour  would 
have  put  them  in  a  fever  of  anticipation.  Their  only  desire  at 
present)  was  to  push  on  doggedly  for  the  fortress. 
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At  length  we  succeeded  in  finding  ft  fording  plftoe,  wbm 
all  crossed  Little  River,  with  the  water  and  mire  to  the  saddle- 
girths,  and  then  halted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  overhaul  ihi 
wet  baggage,  and  give  the  horses  time  to  rest 

On  resuming  our  march,  we  came  to  a  pleasant  little  meadov, 
surrounded  bj  groves  of  elms  and  cotton-wood  trees,  in  the  midft 
of  which  was  a  fine  black  horse  gracing.  Beairte,  who  was  in  xh$ 
advance,  beckoned  us  to  halt,  and,  being  mounted  on  a  mare,  ap' 
preached  the  horse-  gently,  step  by  step,  imitating  the  whinny  of 
the  animal  with  admirable  exactness.  The  noble  courser  of  ihi 
prairie  gazed  for  ar  time,  snuffed  the  air,  neighed,  pricked  up  hiF 
ears,  and  pranced  round  and  round  the  mare  in  gallant  style; 
but  kept  at  too  great  a  distance  for  Beatte  to  throw  the  lariat 
He  was  a  magnificent  object,  in  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  hit 
nature.  It  was  admirable  to  see  the  lofty  and  airy  carriage  of 
his  head ;  the  freedom  of  every  movement ;  the  elasticity  with 
which  he  trod  the  meadow.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  within 
noosing  distitnce,  and  seeing  that  the  horse  was  receding  aad 
growing  alarmed,  Beatte  slid  down  from  his  saddle,  IcveUed  kii 
rifle  across  the  back  of  his  mare,  and  took  aim,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  creasing  him.  I  felt  a  throb  of  anxiety  for  the 
safely  of  the  noble  animal,  and  called  out  to  Beatte  to  desist 
It  was  too  late  ;  he  pulled  the  trigger  as  I  spoke ;  luckily  he  did 
not  shoot  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  ta 
Bee  the  coal-black  steed  dash  off"  unharmed  into  the  forest 

On  leaving  this  vailey,  we  ascended  among  broken  hills  aaJ 
rugged,  ragged  forests,  equally  harassing  to  horse  and  rider 
The  ravines,  too,  were  of  red  clay,  and  often  so  steep,  that  in  d» 
ficending,  the  horses  would  put  their  feet  together  and  fairly  slide 
down,  and  then  scramble  up  the  opposite  side  like  cats.  Here 
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hod  there  among  the  thickets  in  the  valleys,  we  met  with  sloes 
and  persimmoD,  and  the  eagerness  with  whioh  our  men  broke 
from  the  line  of  march,  and  ran  to  gather  these  poor  fruits,  showed 
how  much  they  craved  some  vegetable  condiment,  after  living  so 
long  exclusively  on  animal  food. 

About  half  past  three  we  encamped  near  a  brook  in  a  meadow 
where  there  was  some  scanty  herbage  for  our  half-famished  hor 
ses.  As  Beatte  had  killed  a  fat  doe  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  one  of  our  company  a  fine  turkey,  we  did  not  lack  for  pro- 
visions. 

It  was  a  splendid  autumnal  evening.  The  horiion,  after  sun* 
set,  was  of  a  clear  apple  green,  rising  into  a  delicate  lake  which 
gradually  lost  itself  in  a  deep  purple  blue.  One  narrow  streak 
of  cloud,  of  a  mahogany  color,  edged  with  amber  and  gold,  floated 
in  the  west,  and  just  beneath  it  was  the  evening  star,  shining  with 
the  pure  brilliancy  of  a  diamond.  In  unison  with  this  scene, 
there  was  an  evening  concert  of  insects  of  various  kinds,  ah 
blended  and  harmonized  into  one  sober  and  somewhat  melancholy 
note,  which  I  have  always  found  to  have  a  soothing  effect  upon 
the  mind,  disposing  it  to  qaiet  musings. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  calm  and  beautiful.  There  wa 
a  faint  light  from  the  moon,  now  in  its  second  quarter,  and  after 
it  had  set,  a  fine  starlight,  with  shooting  meteors.  The  wearied 
rangers,  after  a  little  murmuring  conversation  round  their  fires, 
sank  to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  and  I  seemed  te  have  the  whole 
aicone  to  myself  It  is  delightful  in  thus  bivouacking  on  the 
prairies,  to  lie  awake  and  gaze  at  the  stars  ;  it  is  like  watching 
them  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  when  at  one  view  we  have 
the  wnole  cope  of  heaven.  One  realizes,  in  such  lonely  scenes, 
that  companionship  with  these  beautiful  luminaries  which  made 
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iBtMiiaiMrs  of  the  eastern  shepherds,  as  they  watehed  their  ioeki 
by  night  How  often,  while  oontemphiting  their  mild  and  hm^- 
nant  radiance,  I  have  called  to  mind  the  exqoisite  text  of  Job. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  secret  inflnonces  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loote 
Ihe  bands  of  Orion  ?"  I  do  not  know  why  it  was,  but  I  ielt  thil 
night  nnnsually  affected  by  the  solemn  magnificence  <^  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  seemed,  as  I  lay  thus  under  the  open  vault  of  beam 
to  inhale  with  the  pure  untainted  air,  an  exhilarating  booyanej 
•  of  spirit,  and,  as  it  were,  an  ecstasy  of  mind.  I  slept  and  waked 
alternately ;  and  when  I  slept,  my  dreams  partook  of  the  happj 
time  of  my  waking  reveries.  Towards  morning,  one  of  the  sen- 
tinels, the  oldest  man  in  the  troop,  came  and  took  a  seat  near 
mo :  he  was  weary  and  sleepy,  and  impatient  to  be  relieved.  I 
found  he  had  been  gasing  at  the  heavens  also,  but  with  diffmnl 
fe^ngs. 

If  the  stars  don^t  deceive  me,"  said  he,  "  it  is  near  day- 
break." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Beatte,  who  lay  cktt 
by.     I  heard  an  owl  just  now." 

Does  the  owl,  then,  hoot  towards  daybreak  7"  asked  L 
"  Aye,  sir,  just  as  the  oock  crows." 

This  was  a  useful  habitude  of  the  bird  of  wisdom,  of  whaeh 
I  was  not  aware.    Neither  the  stars  nor  owl  deceived  their 
taries.    In  a  short  time  there  was  a  faint  streak  of  l^lil  n 
the  oast  • 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OLO  CRKEK  ENCAMPMENT.  SCAKCITY  OF  PROVISIONS.  BAD  WEA- 
THER. WEARY  MARCHING.  A  HUNTER's  BRIDGE. 

Tujs  country  through  which  we  passed  this  morning  (Nov.  2),  wa 
less  rugged,  and  of  more  agreeable  aspect  than  that  we  had  iatelj 
traversed.  At  eleven  o'clock,  we  came  out  upon  an  extensive 
prairie,  and  about  six  miles  to  our  left  beheld  a  long  line  of  green 
forest,  marking  the  course  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Arkansas. 
On  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  and  in  a  spacious  grove  of  noble  trees 
which  overshadowed  a  small  brook,  were  the  traces  of  an  old 
Creek  hunting  camp.  On  the  bark  of  the  trees  were  rude  de- 
lineations of  hunters  and  squaws,  scrawled  with  charcoal ;  to- 
gether with  various  signs  and  hieroglyphics,  which  our  half-breeds 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  from  this  encampment  the  hunters 
had  returned  home. 

In  this  beautiful  camping  ground  we  made  our  mid-day  halt 
While  reposing  under  the  trees,  we  heard  a  shouting  at  no  great 
distance,  and  presently  the  Captain  and  the  main  body  of  rangers, 
whom  we  had  left  behind  two  days  since,  emerged  from  the 
thickets,  and  crossing  the  brook,  were  joyfully  welcomed  into  the 
camp.  The  Captaiu^and  the  Doctor  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the 
bearch  after  their  horses,  and  were  9bliged  to  march  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  on  foot ;  yet  they  had  come  on  with 
more  than  ordinary  speed. 

We  resumed  our  march  about  one  o'clock,  keeping  easterly, 
and  approaching  the  north  fork  obliquely ;  it  was  late  before  we 
found  a  good  camping  place ;  the  beds  of  the  streams  were  dry 
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the  prairies,  too,  had  been  burnt  in  yarionfi  placet,  bj  Indiai 
hunting  parties.  At  length  we  found  water  in  a  small  aUuriai 
bottom,  where  there  was  tolerably  pasturage. 

On  the  following  morning,  there  were  flashes  of  lightning  ii 
the  east,  with  low,  rumbling  thunder,  and  clouds  began  to  gathet 
about  the  horizon.  .  Beatte  prognosticated  rain,  and  that  the 
wind  would  veer  to  the  north.  In  the  course  of  our  maroh, 
a  iiock  of  brant  were  seen  overhead,  flying  from  the  nortL 
^  There  comes  the  wind  !"  said  Beatte ;  and,  in  fact,  it  b^aii  ta 
blow  from  that  quarter  almost  immediateljr,  wiUi  ooeaaionil 
flurries  of  rain.  About  half  past  nine  o'clock,  we  forded  the 
north  fork  of  the  Canadian,  and  encamped  about  one,  that  our 
hunters  might  have  time  to  beat  up  the  neighborhood  for  game ; 
for  a  serious  scarcity  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp.  Moat  of  the 
rangers  were  young,  heedless,  and  inexperienced,  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon,  while  provisions  abounded,  to  provide  for  the 
future,  by  jerking  meat,  or  carrying  away  any  on  their  horses. 
On  leaving  an  encampment,  they  would  leave  quantities  of  meat 
lying  about,  trusting  to  Providence  and  their  rifles  for  a  future 
supply.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  temporary  scarcity  cf 
game,  or  ill  luck  in  hunting,  produced  almost  a  famine  in  the 
camp.  In  the  present  instance,  they  had  left  loads  of  bu&b 
meat  at  the  camp  on  the  great  prairie ;  and,  having  ever  since 
been  on  a  forced  march,  leaving  no  time  for  hunting,  they  were 
now  destitute  of  supplies,  and  pinched  with  hunger.  Some  had 
not  eaten  any  thing  since  the  morning  of  the  preceding  dajL 
Nothing  would  have  persuaded  them  when  revelling  in  the  ahai- 
dance  of  the  buflalo  encampment,  that  they  would  so  bood  be  id 
such  fcunishing  plight 

The  hunters  returned  with  indifferent  suooess.    The  game 
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had  boen  frightened  «way  from  this  part  of  the  ooantry,  by 
Indian  hunting  parties,  which  had  preceded  as.  Ten  or  a  Joien 
wild  turkeys  were  brought  in,  but  not  a  deer  had  been  seea 
The  rangers  began  to  think  turkeys  and  even  prairie  hens  de 
serring  of  attention  ;  game  which  they  had  hitherto  considered 
unworthy  of  their  rifles. 

The  night  ma  oold  and  windy,  with  occasional  sprinklings  of 
rain ;  but  we  had  roaring  fires  to  keep  us  comfortabla  In  the 
night,  a  flight  of  wild  geese  passed  over  the  camp,  making  a  great 
cackling  in  the  air ;  symptoms  of  approaching  winter. 

We  set  forward  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  in  a  nortii- 
east  course,  and  came  upon  the  trace  of  a  party  of  Creek  Indians, 
which  enabled  our  poor  horses  to  travel  with  more  ease.  We 
entered  upon  a  fine  champaign  country.  From  a  rising  ground 
we  had  a  noble  prospect,  over  extensive  prairies,  finely  diversified 
by  groves  and  tracts  of  woodland,  and  bounded  by  long  lines  of 
distant  hills,  all  clothed  with  the  rich  mellow  tints  of  autumn. 
Gkune,  too,  was  more  plenty.  A  fine  buck  sprang  up  from  among 
the  herbage  on  our  right,  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed ;  but,  a 
young  ranger  by  tiie  name  of  Childers,  who  was  on  foot,  levelled 
his  rifie,  discharged  a  ball  that  broke  the  neck  of  the  bounding 
deer,  and  sf  nt  him  tumbling  head  over  heels  forward.  Another 
buck  and  a  doe,  beside  several  turkeys  were  killed  before  we  came 
to  a  halt,  so  that  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  troop  were  once  more 
supplied. 

About  three  o'clock  we  encamped  in  a  grove  after  a  forced 
niarch  of  twenty-five  miles,  that  had  proved  a  hard  trial  to  the 
horses.  For  a  long  time  after  the  head  of  the  line  had  encamped, 
the  rest  kept  straggling  in,  two  and  three  at  a  time ;  one  of  our 
^k-horses  had  given  out,  about  nine  miles  back,  and  a  ponj 
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Monging  to  Beatte,  shortly  after.  Bfanj  of  the  other  hom 
\w3ked  so  gaunt  and  feeUe,  that  doubts  were  entertained  of  tUt 
being  able  to  reach  the  ibrt  In  the  night,  there  was  hetfj 
rain,  and  the  morning  dawned  cloudy  and  dismal  The  camp 
resounded,  however,  with  something  of  its  former  gayety.  The 
rangers  had  supped  well,  and  were  renovated  in  spirits,  antkaqpa^ 
ting  a  speedy  arrival  at  the  garrison.  Before  we  set  forward  on 
our  march,  Beatte  returned,  and  brought  his  pony  to  the  eanp 
with  great  difficulty.  The  pack-horse,  however,  was  completely 
knocked  up  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  wild  mare,  too,  had 
oast  her  foal,  thro  jgh  exhaustion,  and  was  not  in  a  state  to  go 
forward.  She  and  the  pony,  therefore,  were  left  at  this  encamp 
ment,  where  there  was  water  and  good  pasturage;  and  when 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  their  reviving,  and  being  afterwards 
sought  out  and  brought  to  the  garrison. 

We  Bet  off  about  eight  o^clock,  and  had  a  day  of  weary  and 
harassing  travel ;  part  of  the  time  over  rough  hills,  and  part 
over  rolling  prairies.  The  rain  had  rendered  the  soil  slippery 
and  plashy,  so  as  to  afford  unsteady  foothold.  Some  ci  the 
rangers  dismounted,  their  horses  having  no  longer  sb^ngth  to 
bear  them.  We  made  a  halt  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but 
the  horses  were  too  tired  to  grase.  Several  of  them  laid  down, 
and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  on  their  feet  again. 
Our  troop  presented  a  forlorn  appearance,  straggling  slowly 
along,  in  a  broken  and  scattered  line,  that  extended  over  hill  and 
dale,  for  three  miles  and  upwards,  in  groups  of  Uiree  and  four 
widely  apart ;  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  with  a  few  li^ 
gards  far  in  the  rear.  About  four  o'clock,  we  halted  for  the 
night  in  a  spacious  forest,  beside  a  deep  narrow  river,  called  tke 
Little  Noith  Fork,  cr  Deep  CreeL    It  was  late  before  the  main 
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part  of  the  troop  straggled  into  the  encampment,  many  of  the 
horses  haying  given  out  As  this  stream  was  too  deej>  to  be 
forded,  we  waited  until  the  next  day  to  devise  means  to  cross  it , 
but  our  half-breeds  swan\  the^  horses  of  our  party  to  the  other 
aide  in  the  evening,  as  they  would  have  better  pasturage,  and  the 
stream  was  evidently  swelling.  The  night  was  cold  and  unruly ; 
the  wind  sounding  hoarsely  through  the  forest  and  wtiirling  about 
the  dry  leaves.  We  made  long  fires  of  great  trunks  of  trees, 
which  diffused  something  of  consolation  if  not  cheerfulness  around. 

The  next  morning  there  was  general  permission  given  to  hunt 
until  twelve  o'clock ;  the  camp  being  destitute  of  provisions.  The 
rich  woody  bottom  in  which  we  were  encamped,  abounded  with 
wild  turkeys,  of  which  a  considerable  number  were  killed.  In 
the  meantime,  preparations  were  made  for  crossing  the  river, 
which  had  risen  several  feet  during  the  night ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  fell  trees  for  the  purpose,  to  serve  as  bridges. 

The  Captain  and  Doctor,  and  one  or  two  other  leaders  of  the 
camp,  versed  in  woodcraft,  examined  with  learned  eye  the  treet 
growing  on  the  river  bank,  until  they  singled  out  a  couple  of  the 
largest  sise,  and  most  suitable  inclinations.  The  axe  was  then 
vigorously  applied  to  their  roots,  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  their 
falling  directly  across  the  stream.  As  they  did  not  reach  to  the 
opposite  bank,  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  men  to  swim 
across  and  fell  trees  on  the  other  side,  to  meet  them.  They  at 
length  succeeded  in  making  a  precarious  footway  across  the  deep 
and  rapid  current,  by  which  the  baggage  could  be  carried  over : 
but  it  was  necessary  to  grope  our  way,  step  by  step,  along  th^ 
trunks  and  main  branches  of  the  trees,  which  for  a  part  of  the 
distance  were  completely  submerged,  so  that  we  were  to  our  waists 
in  water.    Most  of  the  horses  were  then  swam  across,  but  some 
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of  them  were  too  weak  to  brave  the  current,  and  evidendj  toi 
much  knocked  np  to  bear  any  further  travel.  Twelve  meo,  thm 
fore,  were  left  at  the  encampment  to  guard  these  horses,  until  bj 
repose  and  good  pasturage  they  sljould  be  sufficiently  recovered 
to  complete  their  journey  ;  and  the  Captain  engaged  to  send  the 
men  a  supply  of  flour  and  other  necessaries,  as  soon  as  we  shonU 
arrive  at  the  Fort. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  LOOK-OUT  FOR  LAND.  HARD  TRAVELLING  AND  IIUNGRY  HALTOIO  — 

A  FRONTIER  FaRMUOUSE.  ARRIVAL  AT  THE  GARRISON. 

It  was  a  little  after  one  o'oiock  when  we  again  resumed  our  weary 
wa;/fariDg.  The  residue  of  that  day  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
were  spent  in  toilsome  travel.  Part  of  the  way  was  over  stoay 
hills,  part  across  wide  prairies,  rendered  spongy  and  miry  by  the 
recent  rain,  and  cut  up  by  brooks  swollen  into  torrents.  Our 
poor  horses  were  so  feeble,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  eoold 
get  them  across  the  deep  ravines  and  turbulent  streams.  Id  tra- 
versing the  miry  plains,  they  slipped  and  staggered  at  every  step, 
and  most  of  us  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk  for  the  greatei 
part  of  the  way.  Hunger  prevailed  throughout  the  troop ;  every 
oue  began  to  look  anxious  and  haggard,  and  to  feel  the  growing 
length  of  each  additional  mile.  At  one  time,  in  crossing  a  hiU. 
Beatte  climbed  a  high  tree,  commanding  a  wide  prospect,  aad 
look  a  look-out,  like  a  mariner  from  the  mast-head  at  sea  H« 
rame  down  with  cheering  tidings.    To  the  left  he  bad  beboU  t 
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line  of  forest  stretching  across  the  country,  which  he  know  to  be 
the  woody  border  of  the  Arkansas ;  and  at  a  distance  he  had  re- 
cognized certain  landmarks,  from  which  he  concluded  that  we 
oonld  not  be  above  forty  miles  distant  from  the  fort.  It  was  like 
the  welcome  cry  of  land  to  tempest- tossed  mariners. 

In  fact  we  soon  after  saw  smoke  rising  from  a  woody  glen  at 
a  distance.  It  was  supposed  to  be  made  by  a  hunting-party  of 
Greek  or  Osage  Indians  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and 
was  joyfully  hailed  as  a  harbinger  of  man.  It  was  now  confi- 
dently hoped  that  we  would  soon  arrive  among  the  frontier  ham- 
lets of  Creek  Indians,  which  are  scattered  along  the  skirts  of  the 
uninhabited  wilderness ;  and  our  hungry  rangers  trudged  forward 
with  reviving  spirit,  regaling  themselves  with  savory  anticipa- 
tions of  farmhouse  luxuries,  and  enumerating  every  article  of 
good  cheer,  until  their  mouths  fairly  watered  at  the  shadowy 
feasts  thus  conjured  up. 

A  hungry  night,  however,  closed  in  upon  a  toilsome  day.  We 
encamped  on  the  border  of  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Arkansas,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  stately  grove  that  had  been 
riven  by  a  hurricane.  The  blast  had  torn  its  way  through  the 
forest  in  a  narrow  column,  and  its  course  was  marked  by  enor- 
ncous  trees  shivered  and  splintered,  and  upturned,  with  their  roots 
in  the  air :  all  lay  in  one  direction,  like  so  many  brittle  reeds 
broken  and  trodden  down  by  the  hunter. 

Here  was  fuel  in  abundance,  without  the  labor  of  the  axe : 
we  had  soon  immense  fires  blazing  and  sparkling  in  the  frosty 
air.  and  lighting  up  the  whole  forest ;  but,  alas  I  we  had  no 
meat  to  cook  at  them.  The  scarcity  in  the  camp  almost 
amounted  to  famine.    Happy  was  he  who  had  a  morsel  of 

jerked  meat,  or  even  the  half-picked  bones  of  a  former  repast 
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For  our  part,  we  were  more  luckj  at  our  mees  than  vn 
neighbors ;  one  of  oar  men  having  shot  a  turkej.  We  had  na 
bread  to  eat  with  it,  nor  salt  to  season  it  wittiaL  It  was  simply 
boiled  in  water ;  the  latter  was  served  up  as  soap,  and  we  were 
fain  to  rub  each  morsel  of  the  tarkej  on  the  empty  salt-bag.  ii 
Jiopes  some  saline  particle  might  remain  to  relieve  its  insipidity. 

The  night  was  biting  cold  ;  the  brilliant  moonlight  sparided 
en  the  frosty  crystals  which  covered  every  object  aroand  oa 
The  water  froze  beside  the  skins  on  which  we  bivouacked,  and  m 
Ihc  morning  I  found  the  blanket  in  which  I  was  wrapped  oofv- 
ered  with  a  hoar  frost ;  yet  I  had  never  slept  more  comfortably. 

After  a  shadow  of  a  breakfast,  consisting  of  turkey  bones  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  without  sugar,  we  decamped  at  an  early  hoar ;  for 
hunger  is  a  sharp  quickener  on  a  journey.  The  prairies  were  aD 
gemmed  with  frost,  that  covered  the  tall  weeds  and  glistened  in 
the  sun.  We  saw  great  flights  of  prairie  hens,  or  grouse,  thai 
hovered  from  tree  to  tree,  or  sat  in  rows  along  the  naked  branehes, 
waiting  until  the  sun  should  melt  the  frost  from  the  weeds  and 
herbage.  Our  rangers  no  longer  despised  such  humUe  gaaie, 
but  turned  from  the  ranks  in  pursuit  of  a  prairie  hen  as  eagerly 
as  they  formerly  would  go  in  pursuit  of  a  deer. 

Every  one  now  pushed  forward,  anxious  to  arrive  at  9om$ 
human  habitation  before  night.  The  poor  horses  were  aigcd 
beyond  their  strength,  in  the  thought  of  soon  being  aUe  to 
indemnify  them  for  present  toil,  by  rest  and  ample  provender 
Still  the  distances  seemed  to  stretch  out  more  than  ever,  and  ths 
blue  hills,  pointed  out  as  landmarks  on  the  horison,  to  recede  m 
we  advanced.  Every  step  became  a  labor ;  every  now  and  tkei 
a  miserable  horse  would  give  out  and  lie  down.  His  owner 
voold  raise  him  by  main  strength,  force  him  forward  to  the  nar 
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gin  of  some  stream,  where  there  might  be  a  soantj  border  of 
herbage,  and  then  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  Among  those  that 
were  thus  left  on  the  way,  was  opc  of  the  led  horses  of  the 
Count ;  a  prime  hunter,  that  had  taken  the  lead  of  every  thing 
in  the  chase  of  the  wild  horses.  It  was  intended,  however,  as 
soon  as  we  should  arrive  at  the  fort,  to  send  out  a  party  provided 
with  corn,  to  bring  in  such  of  the  horses  as  should  survive. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  came  upon  Indian  tracks, 
crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  a  proof  that  we  must 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  human  habitations.  At  length,  on 
passing  through  a  skirt  of  wood,  we  beheld  two  or  three  log 
houses,  sheltered  under  lofty  trees  on  the  border  of  a  prairie,  the 
habitations  of  Greek  Indians,  who  had  small  farms  adjacent 
Had  they  been  sumptuous  villas,  abounding  with  the  luxuries  oi 
civilisation,  they  could  not  have  been  hailed  with  greater  delight 

Some  of  the  rangers  rode  up  to  them  in  quest  of  food :  the 
greater  part,  however,  pushed  forward  in  search  of  the  habitation 
of  a  white  settler,  which  we  were  told  was  at  no  great  distance. 
The  troop  soon  disappeared  among  the  trees,  and  I  followed 
slowly  in  their  track;  for  my  once  fleet  and  generous  steed 
faltered  under  me,  and  was  just  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  the 
other,  yet  I  was  too  weary  and  exhausted  to  spare  him. 

In  this  way  we  crept  on,  until,  on  turning  a  thick  clump  ol 
trees,  a  frontier  farmhouse  suddenly  presented  itself  to  view.  It 
was  a  low  tenement  of  logs,  overshadowed  by  great  forest  treesi^ 
but  it  seemed  as  if  a  very  region  of  Cocaigne  prevailed  around  it 
Here  was  a  stable  and  barn,  and  granaries  teeming  with  abun* 
dance,  while  legions  of  grunting  swine,  gobbling  turkeys,  cackling 
bens  and  strutting  roosters,  swarmed  about  the  farmyard. 

My  poor  jaded  and  half-famished  horse  raised  his  head  and 
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pricked  ap  his  ears  at  the  well-known  sights  and  sonnda  Be 
gaye  a  ohuokling  inward  sound,  something  like  a  drjlaagk; 
whisked  his  tail,  and  ma<U»  ^eat  leeway  toward  a  oom  «rih,  iiM 
with  golden  ears  of  maize,  and  it  was  with  some  diffioultj  that  I 
<;ould  control  his  course,  and  steer  him  up  to  the  door  of  tk 
eahin.  A  single  glance  within  was  sufficient  to  raise  evtrj  gas 
tronomic  &cultj.  There  sat  the  Captain  of  the  rangers  and  hi 
officers,  round  a  throe-legged  table,  crowned  bj  a  broad  and 
smoking  dish  of  boiled  beef  and  turnips.  I  sprang  off  mj  hone 
in  an  instant,  cast  him  loose  to  make  his  way  to  the  oom-cnh, 
and  entered  this  palace  of  plenty.  A  fat  good-humored  negrsM 
received  me  at  the  door.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the  house,  ihi 
spouse  of  the  white  man,  who  was  absent  I  hailed  her  as  soae 
swart  fairy  of  the  wild,  that  had  suddenly  conjured  up  a  banquci 
in  the  desert;  and  a  banquet  was  it  in  good  sooth.  In  a 
twinkling,  she  lugged  from  the  fire  a  huge  iron  pot,  that  might 
have  riyalled  one  of  the  famous  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  or  thf 
witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth.  Placing  a  brown  earthen  dish  oa 
the  floor,  she  inclined  the  corpulent  caldron  on  one  side,  and  out 
leaped  sundry  great  morsels  of  beef,  with  a  regiment  of  tuniipf 
tumbling  after  them,  and  a  rich  cascade  of  broth  oyerflowing  the 
whole.  This  she  handed  me  with  an  ivory  smile  that  extended 
from  ear  to  ear ;  apologising  for  our  humble  fare,  and  the  humbk 
style  in  which  it  was  served  up  Humble  £ure  !  humble  style  * 
Boiled  beef  and  turnips,  and  an  earthen  dish  to  eat  them  from  f 
To  think  of  apologising  for  such  a  treat  to  a  half-starred  mt» 
from  the  prairies  ;  and  then  such  magnificent  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  1    Head  of  Apicius,  what  a  banquet  1 

"  The  rage  of  hunger being  appeased,  I  began  to  thiak  ci 
my  horse.    He,  b  >wever,  like  an  old  campaigner,  had  taken  good 
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care  of  bimflelf.  I  foand  him  paying  assidaous  attentioii  to  the 
erib  of  Indian  corn,  and  dexteroaslj  drawing  forth  and  munch- 
iBg  tho  ears  that  protruded  between  the  bars.  It  was  with  great 
regret  that  I  interrupted  his  repast,  which  he  abandoned  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  or  rather  a  rumbling  groan.  I  was  anxious,  however 
to  rejoin  my  travelling  companions,  who  had  passed  by  the 
larmhouse  without  stopping,  and  proceeded  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Arkansas ;  being  in  hopes  of  arriving  before  night  at  the  Osage 
Agency.  Leaving  the  Captain  and  his  troop,  therefore,  amidst 
the  abundance  of  the  farm,  where  they  had  determined  to  quarter 
themselves  for  the  night,  I  bade  adieu  to  our  sable  hostess,  and 
sigain  pushed  forward. 

A  ride  of  about  a  mile  brought  me  to  where  my  comrades 
were  waitiog  ou  the  banks  ot  the  Arkansas,  which  her^  poured 
along  between  beautiful  forests.  A  number  of  Creek  Indians,  in 
their  brightly  colored  dresses,  looking  like  so  many  gay  tropical 
birds,  were  busy  aiding  our  men  to  transport  the  baggage  across 
the  river  in  a  canoe.  While  this  was  doing,  our  horses  had 
another  r^ale  from  two  great  cribs  heaped  up  with  ears  of  Indian 
com,  which  stood  near  the  edge  of  the  river.  We  had  to  keep  a 
check  upon  the  poor  half  famished  animals,  lest  they  should 
injure  themselves  by  their  voracity. 

The  baggage  being  all  carried  to  the  opposite  bank,  we  em- 
barked in  the  canoe,  and  swam  our  horses  across  the  river.  I 
was  fearful,  lest  in  their  enfeebled  state,  they  should  not  be  able 
to  stem  the  current;  but  their  banquet  of  Indian  corn  had 
already  infused  fresh  life  and  spirit  into  them,  and  it  would  ap* 
pear  as  if  they  were  cheered  by  the  instinctive  consciousness  of 
their  approach  to  home,  where  they  would  soon  be  at  rest,  and  in 
plentiful  quarters ;  for  no  sooner  had  wc  landed  and  resumed  <»nT 
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roate,  than  they  set  off  on  a  kand-gallop,  and  continued  ao  for  a 
great  part  of  seven  miles,  that  wo  had  to  ride  through  the  wooda 

It  was  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Agency,  on  the  banks  of  the  Verdigris  River,  whence  we  had  set 
off  about  a  month  before.  Here  we  passed  the  night  oomfortablj 
quartered ;  yet,  after  having  been  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  the  confinement  of  a  chamber  was,  in  some  respects,  irksoma' 
The  atmosphere  seemed  close,  and  destitute  of  freshness ;  and 
when  I  woke  in  the  night  and  gased  about  me  upon  oomjdeto 
darkness,  I  missed  the  glorious  companionship  of  the  stara 

The  next  morning  after  break&st,  I  again  set  forward  in  eom- 
pany  with  the  worthy  Commissioner,  for  Fort  Gibson,  where  we 
arrived  much  tattered,  travel-stained  and  weather-beaten,  but  in 
high  health  and  spirits; — and  thus  ondod  my  foray  into  the 
Pawnee  Hunting  Grounds. 
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I  SIT  down  to  perforin  my  promise  of  giving  you  an  account  of  a 
visit  made  many  years  since  to  Abbotsford.  I  hope,  however, 
that  you  do  not  expect  much  from  me,  for  the  travelling  notes 
taken  at  the  time  are  so  scanty  and  vagne,  and  my  memory  so 
extremely  fallacious,  that  I  fear  I  shall  disappoint  yoa  with  the 
meagreness  and  crudcueds  of  my  details. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  August,  1817,  I  arrived 
at  the  ancient  little  border  town  of  Selkirk,  where  I  put  up  for 
the  night.  I  had  come  down  from  Edinburgh,  partly  to  visit 
Melrose  Abbey  and  its  vicinity,  but  chiefly  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
^  mighty  minstrel  of  the  north."  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  him  from  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  and  had  reason  to  think, 
from  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  some  of  my  earlier  scribblings, 
that  a  visit  from  me  would  not  be  deemed  an  intrusion. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  I  set  off 
in  a  postchaise  for  the  Abbey.  On  the  way  thither  I  stopped  at 
the  gate  of  Abbotsford,  and  sent  the  postillion  to  the  house  with 
tlic  letter  of  introduction  and  my  card,  on  which  I  bad  wiitten 
that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  wished 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr  Scott  (he  had  not 

»• 
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yet  been  made  a  Baronet)  to  reoeire  a  yisit  from  me  in  the  eonm 
of  the  morning. 

While  the  postillion  was  on  his  errand,  I  had  time  to  sure) 
the  mansion.  It  stood  some  short  distance  below  the  road,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  swooping  down  to  the  Tweed  ;  and  was  as  jet 
but  a  snug  gentleman's  cottage,  with  something  rusal  and  pietii- 
resqne  in  its  appearance.  The  whole  front  was  oyermn  witk 
eyergreens,  and  immediately  above  the  portal  was  a  great  pair  ol 
elk  horns,  branching  out  from  beneath  the  foliage,  and  giving  tb« 
cottage  the  look  of  a  hunting  lodge.  The  huge  baronial  pile,  to 
which  this  modest  mansion  in  a  manner  gave  birth,  was  )ast 
emerging  into  existence :  part  of  the  walls,  surrounded  bj  scaf 
folding,  already  had  risen  to  the  height  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
court-yard  in  front  was  encumbered  by  masses  of  hewn  stooa 

The  noise  of  the  chaise  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  estab- 
lishment Out  sallied  the  warder  of  the  castle,  a  blade  grej^ 
hound,  and,  leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  began  a  forioM 
barking.    His  alarum  brought  out  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs : 

"  Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  boonJ, 
And  GUIS  of  low  degree  f 

all  open-mouthed  and  vociferous.  1  should  correct  mj  quote 

tion ; — ^not  a  cur  was  to  be  seen  on  the  premises :  Soott  was  %m 
true  a  sportsman,  and  had  too  high  a  veneration  for  pare  blood, 
to  tolerate  a  mongrel. 

In  a  little  while  the  <'lord  of  the  castle"  himself  made  bis 
appearance.  I  knew  him  at  once  by  the  descriptions  I  bad  read 
and  hoard,  and  the  likenesses  that  had  been  published  of  \am 
Be  was  taH,  and  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame.  His  dreas  was 
simple,  and  almost  rustic.    An  old  green  shooiing-ooav  witk  a 
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dog-wfaistle  at  the  batton  hole,  brown  linen  pantaloons,  sioni 
shoee  that  tied  at  the  ankles,  and  a  white  hat  that  had  eyidentlj 
Been  servioe.  He  came  limping  np  the  gravel  walk,  aiding  him 
Belf  by  a  stont  walking-staff,  bat  moving  rapidly  and  with  vigor. 
By  his  tdde  jogged  along  a  large  iron-gray  stag  honnd  of  most 
grave  demeanor,  who  took  no  part  in  the  clamor  of  the  canine 
rabble,  but  seemed  to  consider  himself  bound,  for  the  dignity  of 
the  house,  to  give  me  a  courteous  reception. 

Before  Scott  had  reached  the  gate  he  called  out  in  a  hearty 
tone,  welcoming'  me  to  Abbotsford,  and  asking  news  of  Campbell 
Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me  warmly  by  the 
hand :  ^  Come,  drive  down,  drive  down  to  the  house,"  said  he, 
^ye're  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  afterwards  ye  shall  see  all 
the  wonders  of  the  Abbey." 

•  I  would  have  excused  myself^  on  the  plea  of  having  already 
made  my  breakfast.  "  Hout,  man,"  cried  he,  "  a  ride  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  keen  air  of  the  Scotch  hills  is  warrant  enough  for  a 
second  breakfast." 

I  was  accordingly  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the  cottage,  and  in 
a  few  moments  found  myself  seated  at  the  break&st  table. 
There  was  no  one  present  but  the  family,  which  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  her  eldest  daughter  Sophia,  then  a  fine  girl  about 
seventeen,  Miss  Ann  Scott,  two  or  three  years  younger,  Walter, 
a  well-grown  stripling,  and  Charles,  a  lively  boy,  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  I  soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  and  my  heart  in 
a  glow  with  the  cordial  welcome  I  experienced.  I  had  thought 
to  make  a  mere  morning  visit,  but  found  I  was  not  to  be  let  off 
so  lightly.  You  must  not  think  our  neighborhood  iit  to  be  read 
in  a  morning,  like  a  newspaper,"  said  Scott.  It  takes  several 
dajs  iji  study  for  an  observant  traveller  that  has  a  relish  for  auld 
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world  tmmpery.  After  break&st  jon  shmll  make  joar  imi  li 
Melrose  Abbey ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  aocompan j  jou,  as  I  hoM 
some  household  affairs  to  attend  to,  bat  I  will  pat  joa  in  charge 
of  my  son  Charles,  who  is  very  learned  in  all  things  toaehing  the 
old  ruin  and  the  neighborhood  it  stands  in,  and  he  and  my  friei^ 
Johnny  Bower  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  it,  with  a  good 
deal  more  that  you  are  not  called  upon  to  belieye— unless  yo«  be 
a  true  and  nothing-doubting  antiquary.  When  you  oome  laek. 
m  take  you  out  on  a  ramble  about  the  neighborhood.  To-Bor 
row  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  Yarrow,  and  the  next  day  we  will 
drive  over  to  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which  is  a  fine  old  ruin  well  worth 
your  seeing" — ^in  a  word,  before  Scott  had  got  through  with  hti 
plan,  I  found  myself  committed  for  a  visit  of  several  days,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  a  little  realm  of  romance  was  suddenly  opened 
before  me. 


After  breakfast  I  accordingly  set  off  for  the  Abbey  with  mj 
little  friend  Charles,  whom  I  found  a  most  sprightly  and  enter- 
taining companion.  He  had  an  ample  stock  of  anecdote  abowt 
the  neighborhood,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father,  and 
many  quaint  remarks  and  sly  jokes,  evidently  derived  from  the 
amc  source,  all  which  were  uttered  with  a  Scottish  accent  aad 
a  mixture  of  Scottish  phraseology,  that  gave  them  additional 
favor. 

On  our  way  to  the  Abbey  he  gave  me  some  anecdotes  ef 
Johnny  Bower  to  whom  his  father  had  alluded  ;  he  was  textoa 
of  the  parish  and  custodian  of  the  ruin,  employed  to  keep  it  is 
order  and  show  it  to  strangers ; — a  worthy  litUe  man,  not  wilhofli 
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ambition  in  hin  humble  sphere.  The  death  of  his  predeocssor 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  so  that  his  name  had  ap 
peared  in  print  throughout  the  land.  When  Johnny  succeeded 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  ruin,  he  stipulated  that,  on  his  death, 
his  name  should  receive  like  honorable  blazon;  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  it  should  be  from  the  pen  of  Scott.  The  latter  gravely 
pledged  himself  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  Johnny 
now  lived  in  the  proud  anticipation  of  a  poetic  immortality. 

I  found  Johnny  Bower  a  decent  looking  little  old  man,  iv 
blue  coat  and  red  waistcoat.  He  received  us  with  much  greet- 
ing, and  seemed  delighted  to  see  my  young  companion,  who  wad 
full  of  merriment  and  waggery,  drawing  out  his  peculiarities  for 
my  amusement.  The  old  man  was  one  of  the  most  authentio 
and  .particular  of  cicerones ;  he  pointed  out  every  thing  in  tie 
Abbey  that  had  been  described  by  Scott  in  his  Lay  of  the  La&t 
Minstrel :  and  would  repeat,  with  broad  Scottish  accent,  the  pas 
sage  which  celebrated  it. 

Thus,  in  passing  through  the  cloisters,  he  made  me  remark 
the  beautiful  carvings  of  leaves  and  flowers  wrought  in  stone 
with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  retaining  their  sharpness  as  if  fresh  from  the  chisel ; 
rivalling,  as  Scott  has  said,  the  real  objects  of  which  they  were 
imitations : 

•*  Nor  herb  nor  flowret  glistened  there 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister  arches  as  fair." 

He  pointed  out  also  among  the  carved  work  a  nun's  head  of 
much  beauty,  which  he  said  Scott  always  stopped  to  admire — 
for  the  shirra  had  a  wonderful  eye  for  all  sic  matters." 
I  would  observe,  that  Scott  seemed  to  derive  more  oonNequeno# 
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in  the  neighborhood  from  being  sheriff  of  the  county,  than  fron 
being  poet 

In  the  interior  of  the  Abbey,  Johnny  Bower  oondneted  mt 
to  the  identical  stone  on  which  Stout  William  of  Delorune  tod 
the  Monk  took  their  seat  on  that  memorable  night  when  tht 
wizard's  book  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  grave.  Nay,  Johnnj 
had  even  gone  beyond  Scott  in  the  minuteness  of  his  antiqaansA 
research,  for  he  had  discovered  the  very  tomb  of  the  wizard,  thu 
position  of  which  had  been  left  in  doubt  by  the  poet  This  be 
boasted  to  have  ascertained  by  the  position  of  the  Oriel  window, 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  moonbeams  fell  at  night,  througii 
the  stained  glass,  casting  the  shadow  to  the  red  cross  on  the  spot; 
as  had  all  been  specified  in  the  poem.  ^  I  pointed  out  the  whok 
to  the  shirra,"  said  he,  and  he  could  na'  gainsay  but  it  wis 
varra  clear."  I  found  afterwards,  that  Scott  used  to  amoae  bin- 
self  with  the  simplicity  of  the  old  man,  and  his  zeal  in  verifyiig 
every  passage  of  the  poem,  as  though  it  had  been  authentio  hi» 
tory,  and  that  he  always  acquiesced  in  his  deductions.  I  sabjoii 
the  description  of  the  wizard's  grave,  which  called  forth  the  anti 
^uarian  research  of  Johnny  Bower. 

"  Lo  warrior !  now  the  cross  of  red, 
Poinoi  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 
Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-atooi^ 
Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon : 
He  pointed  to  a  sacrejd  nook 
An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  ; 
And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered  huta^ 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
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1  would  yoa  had  been  there,  to  tee 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriouriy 
Screamed  upward  to  the  chanoel  roof. 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof! 

And,  iaauing  from  the  tomb. 
Showed  the  monk's  cowl  and  visagfe  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark  brown  warrior's  mail, 

And  kissed  his  waving  plume. 

Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  rolled. 
He  seemed  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapped  him  round  ; 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyon<2  the  sea  ; 
His  left  hand  held  his  book  of  might ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right : 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee." 

The  fictions  of  Scott  h»d  become  &cts  with  honest  Johnny 
bower.  From  constantly  living  among  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Ab* 
bej,  and  pointing  out  the  scenes  of  the  poem,  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  had,  in  a  manner,  become  interwoven  with  his  whole 
existence,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  did  not  now  and  then  mix  up 
his  own  identity  with  the  personages  of  some  of  its  cantos. 

He  could  not  bear  that  any  other  production  of  the  poet 
should  be  preferred  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  Faith,** 
said  he  to  me,  if  s  just  e'en  as  gude  a  thing  as  Mr.  Scott  has 
written — an  if  he  were  stannin  there  I'd  tell  him  so>— an'  then 
he'd  lauff." 

He  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  affability  of  Scott   ^  He'll 
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oome  here  sometimeB,"  said  he,  ^  with  great  folks  in  his  oompsay , 
an  the  first  I  know  of  it  is  his  voice,  calling  out  Johnnj  ^ 
Johnny  Bower ! — and  when  I  go  out,  I  am  sure  to  be  greeted 
with  a  joke  or  a  pleasant  word.  He'll  stand  and  crack  and  bni 
wi'  me,  just  like  an  auld  wife — and  to  think  that  of  a  man  tiisl 
has  such  an  awfu'  knowledge  o*  history  I" 

One  of  the  ingenious  devices  on  which  the  worthy  little  mai 
prided  himself,  was  to  place  a  visitor  opposite  to  the  Abbey,  with 
his  back  to  it,  and  bid  him  bend  down  and  look  at  it  between  hii 
legs.  This,  he  said,  gave  an  entire  difierent  aspect  to  the  hub. 
Folks  admired  the  plan  amazingly,  but  as  to  the  ^  leddiea,"  tbej 
were  dainty  on  the  matter,  and  contented  themselves  with  look- 
ing from  under  their  arms. 

As  Johnny  Bower  piqued  himself  upon  showing  every  dung 
laid  down  in  the  poem,  there  was  one  passage  that  perplexed  Idia 
sadly.    It  was  the  opening  of  one  of  the  cantos : 

"  If  thoa  would'st  view  hit  Melrote  aright. 
Go  Tiflit  it  by  the  pale  mooDlight ; 
For  the  gay  beania  of  lightaome  day. 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray/*  &c. 

In  consequence  of  this  admonition,  many  of  the  most  defuvl 
pilgrims  to  the  ruin  could  not  be  contented  with  a  dayli^t  ift- 
speotion,  and  insisted  it  could  be  nothing,  unless  seen  by  the  Eight 
of  the  moon.  Now,  unfortunately,  the  moon  shines  but  for  a  part 
•f  the  month  ;  and  what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  is  very  apt  is 
Scotland  to  be  obscured  by  clouds  and  mists.  Johnny  was  sorely 
puzzled,  therefore,  how  to  accommodate  his  poetry-stmek  viaitofi 
wiih  this  indispensable  moonshine    At  length,  in  a  luokj  mo- 
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meni,  lie  devised  a  snbetitnte.  This  was  a  great  doable  tallow 
eandlo  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pole,  with  which  he  could  conduct 
his  visitors  about  the  ruins  on  dark  nights,  so  much  to  their  satis 
faction  that,  at  length,  he  began  to  think  it  even  preferable  to  the 
moon  itself.  ^  It  does  na  light  up  a'  the  Abbey  at  aince,  to  be 
sure,"  he  would  say,  but  then  you  can  shift  it  about  and  show 
the  auld  ruin  bit  by  bit,  whiles  the  moon  only  shines  on  one 
side." 

Honest  Johnny  Bower  1  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
time  I  treat  of,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  his  simple  head 
lies  beneath  the  walls  of  his  favorite  Abbey.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  humble  ambition  has  been  gratified,  and  his  name  recorded 
by  the  pen  of  the  man  he  so  loved  and  honored. 


After  my  return  from  Melrose  Abbey,  Scott  proposed  a 
ramble  to  show  me  something  of  the  surrounding  country.  As 
we  sallied  forth,  every  dog  in  the  establishment  turned  out  to 
attend  us.  There  was  the  old  stag-hound  Maida,  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  a  noble  animal,  and  a  great  &vorite  of  Scott's, 
and  Hamlet,  the  black  greyhound,  a  wild  thoughtless  youngster, 
not  yet  arrived  to  the  years  of  discretion  ;  and  Finette,  a  beauti- 
fdl  setter,  with  soft  silken  hair,  long  pendent  ears,  and  a  mild  eye, 
the  parlor  favorite.  When  in  front  of  the  house,  we  were  joined 
by  a  superannuated  greyhound,  who  came  from  the  kitchen  wag* 
ging  his  tail,  and  was  cheered  by  Scott  as  an  old  friend  and 
oomrade. 

In  our  walks,  Scott  would  frequently  pause  in  conversation 
to  notice  his  dogs  and  speak  to  them,  as  if  rational  companions ; 
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Ukd  indeed  there  appears  to  be  a  yast  deal  of  rationalitj  Im  tkft 

aithfol  attendants  on  man,  derived  from  their  elose  intinsej 
with  him.  Maida  deported  himself  with  a  gravity  beooning  ha 
age  and  size,  and  seemed  to  consider  himself  called  upon  li 
preserve  a  great  degree  of  dignity  and  decorum  in  our  soeietf 
As  he  jogged  along  a  little  distance  ahead  of  us,  the  young  do^l 
would  gambol  about  him,  leap  on  his  neck,  worry  at  his  ears,  ai4 
endeavor  to  tease  him  into  a  frolia  The  old  dog  would  keep  os 
for  a  long  time  with  imperturbable  solemnity,  now  and  then  secK- 
ing  to  rebuke  the  wantonness  of  his  young  compamons.  At 
length  he  would  make  a  sudden  turn,  seiie  one  of  them,  tii 
tumble  him  in  the  dust ;  then  giving  a  glance  at  us,  as  mneli  u 
to  say,  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  can't  help  giving  way  to  this  sm 
sense,"  would  resume  his  gravity  and  jog  on  as  before. 

Scott  amused  himself  with  these  peculiarities.  "  I  make  bo 
doubt,"  said  he,  when  Maida  is  alone  with  these  young  dogs,  be 
throws  gravity  aside,  and  plays  the  boy  as  much  as  any  of  them  ; 
but  he  is  ashamed  to  do  so  in  our  company,  and  seems  to  nj. 
*  Ha'  done  with  your  nonsense,  youngsters ;  what  will  the  laird  Mai 
that  other  gentleman  think  of  me  if  I  give  way  to  such  (ooXenT"^ 

Maida  reminded  him,  be  said,  of  a  scene  on  board  an  arscd 
yacht  in  which  he  made  an  excursion  with  his  friend  AiisB 
Ferguson.  They  had  taken  much  notice  of  the  boatswain,  wks 
was  a  fine  sturdy  seaman,  and  evidently  felt  flattered  by  thdr 
attention.  On  one  occasion  the  crew  were  ^  piped  to  fun,"  aa4 
the  sailors  were  dancing  and  cutting  all  kinds  of  capers  to  ^ 
music  of  the  ship's  band.  The  boatswain  looked  on  with  a  vis** 
ful  eye,  as  if  he  would  like  to  join  in ;  but  a  glance  at  Seolt  aal 
tf'ergttson  showed  that  there  was  a  struggle  with  his  digait^ 
fearbig  to  lessen  himself  in  their  eyea    At  length  one  ef  hii 
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meflfffflatas  oame  up,  and  seising  him  by  the  arm,  challenged  him 
to  a  jig.  The  boatswin,  continued  Scott,  after  a  little  hesitation 
eomplied,  made  an  awkward  gambol  or  two,  like  our  friend 
Maida,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  It's  of  no  use,"  said  he,  jerking 
up  his  waistband  and  giving  a  side  glance  at  us,  one  can't  dance 
always  nouther.'' 

Scott  amused  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  another  of  his 
dogs,  a  little  shamefaced  terrier,  with  hurge  glassy  eyes,  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  little  bodies  to  insult  and  indignity  in  the  world. 
If  ever  he  whipped  him,  he  said,  the  little  fellow  would  sneak  ofi 
and  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  day,  in  a  lumber  garret,  whence 
there  was  no  drawing  him  forth  but  by  the  sound  of  the  chopping- 
knife,  as  if  chopping  up  his  victuals,  when  he  would  steal  forth 
with  humbled  and  downcast  look,  but  would  skulk  away  again  if 
any  one  regarded  him. 

While  we  were  discussing  the  humors  and  peculiarities  of  our 
oanine  companions,  some  object  provoked  their  spleen,  and  pro- 
duced a  sharp  and  petulant  barking  from  the  smaller  fry,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  Maida  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  ramp  for- 
ward two  or  three  bounds  and  join  in  the  chorus,  with  a  deep- 
mouthed  bow-wow  I 

It  wad  but  a  transient  outbreak,  and  he  returned  instantly, 
wagging  his  tail,  and  looking  up  dubiously  in  his  master's  face ; 
ancertain  whether  he  would  censure  or  applaud. 

"  Aye,  aye,  old  boy !"  cried  Scott,  "  you  have  done  wonders. 
Tou  have  shaken  the  Eildon  hills  with  your  roaring ;  you  may 
DOW  lay  by  your  artillery  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Maida  is  like 
the  great  gun  at  Constantinople,"  continued  he ;  it  takes  so  long 
to  get  it  ready,  that  the  small  guns  can  fire  off  a  dosen  times 
first,  but  when  it  does  go  off  it  plays  the  very  d — ^L" 
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Those  simple  anecdotes  may  serve  to  Bko<w  the  ddighlM  fb) 

of  Scott's  humors  and  feelings  in  private  life.  His  donestk 
animals  were  his  friends;  every  thing  about  him  seemed  to 
rejoi<^  in  the  light  of  his  countenance :  the  face  of  the  humblest 
dependent  brightened  at  his  approach,  as  if  he  anticipated  a  e» 
dial  and  cheering  word.  I  had  occasion  to  observe  this  parties 
larly  in  a  visit  which  we  paid  to  a  quarry,  whence  several  met 
were  cutting  stone  for  thd  new  edifice ;  who  all  paused  from  then 
labor  to  have  a  pleasant  "  crack  wi'  the  laird."  One  of  them  vai 
a  burgess  of  Selkirk,  with  whom  Scott  had  some  joke  about  tkr 
old  song : 

"  Up  with  the  Soaten  SeUurlL, 
And  down  with  the  Earl  of  Home." 

Another  was  precentor  at  the  Kirk,  and,  beside  leading  the 
psalmody  on  Sunday,  taught  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  neighbor 
hood  dancing  on  week  days,  in  the  winter  time,  when  out-of-dooi 
labor  was  scarce. 

Among  the  rest  was  a  tall,  straight  old  fellow,  with  a  health- 
ful complexion  and  silver  hair,  and  a  small  round-crowned  while 
hat.  He  had  been  about  to  shoulder  a  hod,  but  paused,  and  stood 
looking  at  Scott,  with  a  slight  sparkling  of  his  blue  eye,  as  it 
waiting  his  turn ;  for  the  old  fellow  knew  himself  to  be  a  £ivorh« 

Scott  accosted  him  in  an  affable  tone,  and  asked  for  a  jiuek 
of  snuff.    The  old  man  drew  forth  a  horn  snuff-box.  "Hoo% 
man,"  said  Scott,  ^  not  that  old  mull :  where's  the  bonnie  Freacfc 
one  that  I  brought  you  from  Paris      "  Troth,  your  honor," 
plied  the  old  fellow,  ^  sic  a  mull  as  that  is  nae  for  week  daja" 

On  leaving  the  quarry,  Scott  informed  me  that  when  absent 
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at  Paris,  he  had  purchased  several  trifling  articles  as  presents  foi 
his  dependents,  and  among  others  the  gay  snuff-box  in  question, 
which  was  so  carefully  reserved  for  Sundays,  by  the  veteran. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  gifts,"  said  he,  "  that 
pleased  them,  as  the  idea  that  the  laird  should  think  of  them 
when  so  far  away." 

The  old  man  in  question,  I  found,  was  a  groas  favorite  with 
Bcott  If  I  recollect  right,  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  early  life, 
and  his  straight,  erect  person,  his  ruddy  yet  rugged  countenance, 
his  gray  hair,  and  an  arch  gleam  in  his  blue  eye,  reminded  me  of 
the  description  of  Edie  Ochiltree.  I  find  that  the  old  fellow  has 
since  been  introduced  by  Wilkie,  in  his  picture  of  the  Soott 
family. 


We  rambled  on  among  scenes  which  had  been  familiar  in 
Scottish  song,  and  rendered  crassic  by  the  pastoral  muse,  long 
before  Scott  had  thrown  the  rich  mantle  of  his  poetry  over  them. 
What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  did  I  feel  when  first  I  saw  the  broom- 
covered  tops  of  the  Oowden  Knowes,  peeping  above  the  gray  hills 
of  the  Tweed :  and  what  touching  associations  were  called  up  by 
the  sight  of  Ettrick  Vale,  Oalla  Water,  and  the  Braes  of  Yar- 
row 1  Every  turn  brought  to  mind  some  household  air — some 
almost  forgotten  song  of  the  nursery,  by  which  I  had  been  lulled 
to  sleep  in  my  childhood ;  and  with  them  the  looks  and  voices  ol 
those  who  had  sung  them,  and  who  were  now  no  more.  It  ij 
ihese  melodies,  chanted  in  our  ears  in  the  days  of  infancy,  and 
3onnected  with  the  memory  of  those  we  have  loved,  and  who  have 
passed  away,  that  clothe  Scottish  landscape  with  such  tender 
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taioeuitionfl.    The  Soottish  songs,  in  general,  lum  tonelUtti 

intrinsically  mekneholj  in  them ;  owing,  in  all  probability,  U)  Un 
pastoral  and  lonely  life  of  those  who  oomposed  them ;  idio  wen 
oft«n  mere  shepherds,  tending  their  floeks  in  the  solitary  gleiu^ 
or  folding  them  among  the  naked  hills.    Many  of  these  roitic 
bards  have  passed  away,  without  leaving  a  name  behind  tbca' 
nothing  remains  of  them  but  their  sweet  and  touching  songs,  whkh 
live,  like  eohoes,  about  the  places  they  onoe  inhabited.   Most  d 
these  simple  effusions  of  pastoral  poets  are  linked  with  aoas 
favorite  haunt  of  the  poet ;  and  in  this  way,  not  a  mountain  or 
valley,  a  town  or  tower,  green  shaw  or  running  stream,  in  Seotbni, 
but  has  some  popular  air  connected  with  it,  Uiat  makes  its  Tcry 
name  a  key  note  to  a  whole  train  of  delicious  &ncies  and  feeliBgii 

Let  me  step  forward  in  time,  and  mention  how  sensible  I  wai 
to  the  power  of  these  simple  airs,  in  a  vbit  which  I  nuuie  to  Ayr, 
the  birthplace  of  Robert  Burns.  I  passed  a  whole  momisg 
about  "  the  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon,'*  with  his  tender 
little  love  verses  running  in  my  head.  I  found  a  poor  Scotch 
carpenter  at  work  among  the  ruins  of  Kirk  Alloway,  which  wai 
to  be  converted  into  a  school-house.  Findbg  the  purpose  of 
visit,  he  left  his  work,  sat  down  with  me  on  a  grassy  grave,  dote 
by  where  Bums'  father  was  buried,  and  talked  of  the  poet,  whoB 
he  had  known  personally.  He  said  his  songs  were  familiar  to  tht 
poorest  and  most  illiterate  of  the  country  folk,  €uui  ii  i 
to  him  as  if  the  country  had  grown  more  beautiful, ; 
had  toriUen  his  bonnie  little  songs  about  %t?^ 

I  found  Scott  was  quite  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  ths 
popular  songs  of  his  country,  and  he  seemed  gratified  to  find  M 
so  alive  to  them.  Their  effect  in  calling  up  in  my  mind  the  re* 
•olleotions  of  early  times  and  soenes  in  which  I  had  first  1 
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Cluim,  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  the  lines  of  his  po<Hr  friend . 
LejdoQ.  to  the  Scottish  muse : 

"  In  youth's  firat  morn,  alert  and  gay. 
Ere  rolling  years  had  passed  away. 

Remembered  like  a  morning  dream. 
I  heard  the  dulcet  measures  float, 
In  many  a  liquid  winding  note,  , 

Along  the  bank  of  Teviot's  stream. 

Sweet  sounds !  that  oft  have  soothed  to  leil 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  breast. 

And  charmed  away  mine  infant  tears ; 
'  Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  repeat, 
Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet. 

That  on  the  wild  the  traveller  hears." 

Soott  went  on  to  expatiate  on  the  popular  songs  of  Sootlan«L 
They  are  a  part  of  our  national  inheritance,"  said  he,  "  and 
something  that  we  may  truly  call  our  own.  They  have  no  foreign 
taint ;  they  have  the  pure  breath  of  the  heather  and  the  moun- 
tain breeze.  All  the  genuine  legitimate  races  that  have  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Britons ;  such  as  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh, 
and  the  Irish,  have  national  airs.  The  English  have  none, 
because  they  are  not  natives  of  the  soil,  or,  at  least,  are  mongrcla 
Their  music  is  all  made  up  of  foreign  scraps,  like  a  harlequin 
)acko  i  piece  of  mosaic.  Even  in  Scotland,  we  have  compar- 
atively few  national  songs  in  the  eastern  part,  where  we  have  had 
most  influx  of  strangers.  A  real  old  Scottish  song  is  a  cairn 
gorm — a  gem  of  our  own  mountains :  or  rather,  it  is  a  precious 
relic  of  old  times,  that  bears  the  national  character  stamped  upon 
tt ; — ^like  a  cameo,  that  shows  what  the  national  visage  was  in 
former  days,  before  the  breed  was  crosbed." 
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While  Soott  was  thus  disooorsing,  we  were  passlog  ap  a 
narrow  glen,  with  the  dogs  beating  about,  to  right  and  left,  wha 
suddenly  a  black  cock  burst  upon  the  wing. 

"  Aha  !"  cried  Scott,  ^  there  will  be  a  good  shot  for  master 
Walter :  we  must  send  him  thb  way  with  his  gun,  when  we  go 
home.  Walter's  the  family  sportsman  now,  and  keeps  as  ii 
game.  I  have  pretty  nigh  resigned  my  gun  to  him ;  for  I  fiad  I 
cannot  trudge  about  as  briskly  as  formerly." 

Our  ramble  took  us  on  the  'hills  commanding  an  eztensirs 
prospect  Now,"  said  Scott,  I  have  brought  you,  like  tbt 
pilgrim  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  to  the  top  of  the  Beleotable 
Mountains,  that  I  may  show  yon  all  the  goodly  regions  here- 
abouts. Yonder  is  Lammermuir,  and  Smalholme;  and  thert 
you  have  Oaliashiols,  and  Torwoodlie,  and  Oallawaier ;  and  ii 
that  direction  you  see  Teviotdale,  and  the  Braes  of  Yarrow ;  and 
Ettrick  stream,  winding  along,  like  a  silver  thread,  to  throv 
itself  into  the  Tweed." 

He  went  on  thus  to  call  over  names  celebrated  in  Soottisk 
song,  and  most  of  which  had  recently  received  a  romantie  inte- 
rest from  his  own  pen.  In  fact,  I  saw  a  great  part  of  the  bordei 
country  spread  out  before  me,  and  could  trace  the  scenes  of  those 
poems  and  romances  which  had,  in  a  manner,  bewitohed  tki 
world.  I  gazed  about  me  for  a  time  with  mute  surprise,  I  may 
almost  say  with  disappointment  I  beheld  a  mere  succession  ol 
gray  waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach 
monotonous  in  their  aspect,  and  so  destitute  of  trees,  th^  ofas 
«3uld  almost  see  a  stout  fly  walking  along  their  profile ;  and  the 
<ar-&med  Tweed  appeared  a  naked  stream,  flowing  between  bars 
hills,  without  a  tree  or  thicket  on  its  banks ;  and  yet,  soeh  hai 
been  the  magic  web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown  of er  Um 
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vliole,  ihi&t  it  had  a  greater  charm  for  me  than  the  riehest 
aeenerj  I  beheld  in  England. 

I  Qoold  not  help  giving  utterance  to  my  thoughts.  Soott 
hammed  for  a  moment  to  himself,  and  looked  grave ;  he  had  no 
idea  of  having  his  muse  complimented  at  the  expense  of  his 
native  hills.  ^  It  may  be  partiality,"  said  he,  at  length ;  ^  but 
to  my  eye,  these  gray  hills  and  all  this  wild  border  country  have 
beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.  I  like  the  very  nakedness  of 
the  land  ;  it  has  something  bold,  and  stern,  and  solitary  about  it 
When  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  rich  scenery  about  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  like  ornamented  garden  land,  I  begin  to  wish 
myself  back  again  among  my  own  honest  gray  hills ;  and  if  I 
did  not  see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year,  I  think  I  should  die 

The  last  words  were  said  with  an  honest  warmth,  accompanied 
with  a  thump  on  the  ground  with  his  staff,  by  way  of  emphasis, 
that  showed  his  heart  was  in  his  speecL  He  vindicated  the 
Tweed,  too,  as  a  beautiful  stream  in  itself,  and  observed  that  ho 
did  not  dislike  it  for  being  bare  of  trees,  probably  from  having 
been  much  of  an  angler  in  his  time,  and  an  angler  does  not  like 
to  have  a  stream  overhung  by  trees,  which  ^barrass  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  rod  and  line. 

I  took  occasion  to  plead,  in  like  manner,  the  associations  o. 
early  life,  for  my  disappointment,  in  respect  to  the  surrounding 
scenery.  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  hills  crowned  with  forests, 
and  streams  breaking  tlieir  way  through  a  wilderness  of  trees, 
that  all  my  ideas  of  romantic  landscape  were  apt  to  be  well 
wooded. 

^Aye,  and  that's  the  great  charm  of  your  country,''  cried 
Scott  "  You  love  the  forest  as  I  do  the  heather — but  I  would 
uut  have  you  think  I  do  not  feel  the  glory  of  a  great  woodland 

lu 
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protpeei    There  is  nothing  I  should  like  more  than  to  be  n  tk< 

midst  of  one  of  jotur  grand,  wild,  original  forests :  with  the  idei 
of  hundreds  of  miles  of  untrodden  forest  around  me.  I  ooce 
aw,  at  Leith,  an  immense  stick  of  timber,  just  landed  froa 
\.morica  It  must  have  been  ah  enormous  tree  when  it  stood  on 
its  native  soil,  at  its  full  height,  and  with  all  its  branehes.  J 
gated  at  it  with  admiration ;  it  seemed  like  one  of  the  gigsatit 
obelisks  which  are  now  and  then  brought  from  ESgypt,  to  shaae 
the  pigmy  monuments  of  Europe ;  and,  in  fact,  these  vast  abori- 
ginal trees,  that  have  sheltered  the  Indians  before  the  ininuioi 
of  the  white  men,  are  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  jotf 
country." 

The  conversation  here  turned  upon  CampbelPs  poem  of  Qtf* 
trude  of  Wyoming,  as  illustrative  of  the  poetic  materiab  fat- 
nished  by  American  scenery.  Scott  spoke  of  it  in  that  libml 
style  in  which  I  always  found  him  to  speak  of  the  writings  of  hii 
contemporaries.  He  cited  several  passages  of  it  with  great  de- 
light "^What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  he,  ""that  Campbell  does  not 
write  more  and  offcener,  and  give  full  sweep  to  his  genius.  Ho 
has  wings  that  would  bear  him  to  the  skies ;  and  he  does  now  and 
then  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again  and  resnmef 
his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  launch  away.  He  don't  kno* 
or  won't  trust  his  own  strength.  Even  when  he  has  done  a  thin; 
well,  he  has  often  misgivings  about  it  He  left  out  several  ine 
passages  of  his  Lochiel,  but  I  got  him  to  restore  some  of  them." 
Here  Scott  repeated  several  passages  in  a  magnifioent  styl& 
''What  a  grand  idea  is  that,"  said  he,  "  about  prophetic  bodii^L 
tr,  in  oommon  parlance,  second  sight — 

*  Coming  evento  caot  their  ahndowa  bdbra.* 
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It  is  a  noble  tbonght,  and  nobly  expressed.  And  tbere's  tbat 
glorioas  little  poem,  too,  of  Hc^enlinden ;  after  be  bad  written 
it,  be  did  not  seem  to  tbink  mucb  of  it,  but  considered  some  of 
*t '  d — d  drum  and  trumpet  lines.'  I  got  bim  to  recite  it  to  me, 
and  I  believe  tbat  tbe  delight  I  felt  and  expressed  bad  an  effect 
in  inducing  bim  to  print  it.  Tbe  fact  is,''  added  be,  Campbell 
iS;  in  a  manner,  a  bugbear  to  bimself  Tbe  brightness  of  bis 
early  success  is  a  detriment  to  all  bis  further  efforts.  He  ii 
frfraid  <f  the  shadow  that  his  own  feme  casts  before  him." 

While  we  were  thus  chatting,  we  beard  tbe  report  of  a  gun 
among  tbe  bUls.  That's  Walter,  I  tbink,"  said  Scott,  ''be  has 
finished  his  morning*s  studies,  and  is  out  mtb  bis  gun.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  be  bad  met  with  tbe  black  cock ;  if  so.  we 
shall  have  an  addition  to  our  larder,  for  Walter  is  a  pretty  sure 
abot" 

I  inquired  into  the  nature  of  Walter's  studies.  ''  Faith,"  said 
Scott, ''  I  can't  say  much  on  that  head.  I  am  not  over  bent  upon 
making  prodigies  of  any  of  my  children.  As  to  Walter,  I  taught 
him,  while  a  boy,  to  ride,  and  shoot,  and  speak  tbe  truth ;  as  to 
the  other  parts  of  his  education,  I  leave  them  to  a  very  worthy 
young  man,  tbe  son  of  one  of  our  clergymen,  who  instructs  all 
my  children." 

I  afterwards  became  acquainted'  with  tbe  young  man  in  ques- 
tion, George  Thomson,  son  of  tbe  minister  of  Melrose,  and  found 
him  possessed  of  mucb  learning,  intelligence,  and  modest  worth 
Be  used  to  come  every  day  from  bis  father's  residence  at  Melrose 
to  superintend  tbe  studies  of  the  young  folks,  and  occasionally 
took  hb  meals  at  Abbotsford,  where  be  was  highly  esteemed 
Mature  bad  out  bim  out,  Scott  used  to  say,  for  a  stalwart  soldier 
for  bo  was  tall,  vigorous,  active,  and  fond  of  athletic  exercises, 
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bat  aecident  had  marred  her  work,  the  loss  of  a  limb  in  boyhood 
having  reduced  him  to  a  wooden  leg.  He  was  brought  up,  there 
fore,  for  the  church,  whence  he  was  occasionally  called  the  Tk^ 
minic,  and  is  supposed,  by  his  mixture  of  learning,  simplidty, 
and  amiable  eccentricity,  to  have  furnished  many  traits  for  ths 
character  of  Dominie  Sampson.  I  believe  he  often  acted  as 
Scott's  amanuensis,  when  composing  his  novels.  With  him  the 
young  people  were  occupied,  in  general,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  after  which  they  took  all  kinds  of  healthful  reereatioQt 
in  the  open  air ;  for  Scott  was  as  solicitous  to  strengthen  ihtat 
bodies  as  their  minds. 

We  had  not  walked  much  further  before  we  saw  the  two  Min 
Scotts  advancing  along  the  hill  side  to  meet  us.  The  moming'i 
studies  being  over,  they  had  set  off  to  take  a  ramble  on  the  hills, 
and  gather  heather  blossoms  with  which  to  decorate  their  hair 
for  dinner.  As  they  came  bounding  lightly  like  young  &wna. 
and  their  dresses  fluttering  in  the  pure  summer  breeie,  I  was 
remindol  of  Scott's  own  description  of  his  children  in  his  intfo- 
ductior     one  of  the  cantos  of  Marmion — 

"  My  unpe,  thoagh  hardy,  bold,  and  wild. 
As  best  befits  the  muuntain  child, 
Their  sommer  gambols  tell  and  mown. 
And  anxious  ask  will  spring  return. 
And  b'rds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  apraf  t 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes,  the  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower  { 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  yoa  delight  to  tk ; 
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The  lunbt  upon  the  lea  ■hall  boiifid» 

The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic  light  ae  they. 
Too  ahort  e^iall  seem  the  summer  day." 

they  approached,  the  dogs  all  sprang  forward  and  gambolled 
around  them.  They  pkyed  with  them,  for  a  time,  and  then 
joined  us  with  countenances  full  of  health  and  glee.  Sophia,  the 
eldest,  was  the  most  lively  and  joyous,  having  much  of  her  fathei^s 
varied  spirit  in  conversation,  and  seeming  to  catch  excitement 
from  his  words  and  looks.  Ann  was  of  quieter  mood,  rather 
silent,  owing,  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  to  her  being  some  vears 
younger. 


At  dinner  Scott  had  laid  by  his  half  rustic  dress,  and  ap- 
peared clad  in  black.  The  girls,  too,  in  completing  their  toilet, 
had  twisted  in  their  hair  the  sprigs  of  purple  heather  which  they 
had  gathered  on  the  hill  side,  and  looked  all  fresh  and  blooming 
"rom  their  breezy  walk. 

There  was  no  guest  at  dinner  but  myself.  Around  the  table 
were  two  or  three  dogs  in  attendance.  Maida,  the  old  ^tag 
hound,  took  his  seat  at  Scott'i^  elbow,  looking  up  wistfully  in  his 
master's  eye,  while  Finette,  the  pet  spaniel,  placed  herself  near 
BIrs.  Scott,  by  whom,  I  soon  perceived,  she  was  completely 
spoiled. 

The  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  the  merits  of  his  dogs. 
Scott  spok»  with  great  feeling  and  affection  of  his  favorite.  Camp, 
who  is  depicted  by  his  side  in  the  earlier  engravings  of  him. 
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EJe  talked  of  him  as  of  a  real  friend  idiom  he  had  loet,  ail 

Sophia  Scott,  looking  up  archlj  in  his  face,  obserred  that  Pftpi 
shed  a  few  tears  when  poor  Camp  died.  I  may  here  mentioB 
another  testimonial  of  Scott's  fondness  for  his  dogs,  and  hii 
humorous  mode  of  showing  it,  which  I  subsequently  met  mith. 
Rambling  with  him  one  morning  about  the  grounds  adjaeent  l» 
the  house,  I  observed  a  small  antique  monument,  on  whioh  m 
bscribed,  in  Oothic  characters — 

"  Cy  git  Ic  prenx  Percy.* 
(Here  lies  the  brave  P(*rcy.> 

£  paused,  supposing  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  sta  rk  warrior  d 
the  olden  time,  but  Scott  drew  me  on,  Pooh  \"  cried  he,  ^  it's 
nothing  but  one  of  the  monuments  of  my  nonsense,  of  whi^ 
youll  find  enough  hereabouts."  I  learnt  afterwards  that  it  was 
the  grave  of  a  favorite  greyhound. 

Among  the  other  important  and  privileged  members  of  the 
household  who  figured  in  attendance  at  the  dinner,  was  a  large 
gray  cat,  who,  I  observed,  was  regaled  from  time  to  time  with  tit 
bits  from  the  table.    This  sage  grimalkin  was  a  fiivorite  of  both 
master  and  mistress,  and  slept  at  night  in  their  room ;  and  SeotI 
laughingly  observed,  that  one  of  the  least  wise  parts  of  their 
establishment  was,  that  the  window  was  left  open  at  night  for 
puss  to  go  in  and  out    The  cat  assumed  a  kind  of  ascendeney 
among  the  quadrupeds — sitting  in  state  in  Scott's  arm-chair,  aod 
occasionally  stationing  himself  on  a  chair  beside  the  door,  as  if 
to  review  his  subjects  as  they  passed,  giving  each  dog  a  enf 
beside  the  ears  as  he  went  by.    This  clapper-clawing  was  alwayi 
taken  in  good  part ;  it  appeared  to  be,  in  &et,  a  more  act  of 
tfovereigntj  on  the  part  of  grimalkin,  to  remind  the  othen  d 
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their  vassalage ;  whioh  thej  acknowledged  by  ^e  most  perfcot 
acquiescence.  A  general  harmony  prevailed  between  sovereign 
and  subjects,  and  they  would  all  sleep  together  in  the  sunshine. 

Scott  was  full  of  anecdote  and  conversation  during  dinner, 
lie  made  some  admirable  remarks  upon  the  Scottish  character| 
and  spoke  strongly  in  praise  of  the  quiet,  orderly,  honest  conduct 
of  his  neighbors,  which  one  would  hardly  expect,  said  he,  fro 
the  descendants  of  moss  troopers,  and  borderers,  in  a  neighbor^ 
hood  famed  in  old  timeis  for  brawl  and  feud,  and  violence  of  all 
kinds.  He  said  he  had,  in  his  o£Qcial  capacity  of  sheriff,  admin- 
istered the  laws  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  there  had 
ijeen  very  few  .trials.  The  old  feuds  and  local  interests,  and 
rivalries,  and  animosities  of  the  Scotch,  however,  still  slept,  he 
said,  in  their  ashes,  and  might  easily  be  roused.  Their  heredi 
tary  feeling  for  names  was  still  great  It  was  not  always  safe  to 
have  even  the  game  of  foot-ball  between  villages,  the  old  clannish 
spirit  was  too  apt  to  break  out.  The  Scotch,  he  said,  were  more 
•■evengeful  than  the  English;  they  carried  their  resentments 
onger,  and  would  sometimes  lay  them  by  for  years,  but  would 
be  sure  to  gmtify  them  in  the  end. 

The  ancient  jealousy  between  the  Highlanders  and  the  Low- 
ianders  still  continued  to  a  certain  d^ree,  the  former  looking 
upon  the  latter  as  an  inferior  race,  less  brave  and  hardy,  but  at 
the  same  time,  suspecting  them  of  a  disposition  to  take  airs  upon 
themselves  under  the  idea  of  superior  refinement.  This  made 
ihem  techy  and  ticklish  company  for  a  stranger  on  his  first 
ooming  among  them ;  ruffling  up  and  putting  themselves  upon 
their  mettle  on  the  slightest  occasion,  so  that  he  had  in  a  manner 
ta»  quarrel  and  fight  his  way  into  their  good  graces. 

He  instanced  a  case  in  point  in  a  brother  of  Mungo  Park 
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who  went  to  take  up  his  residenoe  in  a  wild  neighborhood  of  tk 
Highlands.  He  soon  found  himself  considered  as  an  intruder, 
and  that  there  was  a  disposition  among  th^se  cocks  of  the  hillf 
to  fix  a  quarrel  on  him,  trusting  that,  being  a  Lowlander,he  vonld 
show  the  white  feather. 

For  a  time  he  bore  their  flings  and  taunts  with  great  ODolnesi 
intil  one,  presuming  on  his  forbearance,  drew  forth  a  dirk,  md 
holding  it  before  him,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  weapoB 
like  that  in  his  part  of  the  country.  Park,  who  was  a  Hmnke 
in  frame,  seized  the  dirk,  and,  with  one  blow,  drore  it  throogk 
an  oaken  table : — Yes,"  replied  he,  "  and  tell  your  firiends  thtt 
a  man  from  the  Lowlands  drove  it  where  the  deril  himself  cut 
not  draw  it  out  again."  All  persons  were  delighted  with  the 
feat,  and  the  words  that  accompanied  it  They  drank  with  Park 
to  a  better  acquaintance,  and  were  stanch  friends  ever  afterwarda 


After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  whidi  serred 
also  for  study  and  library.  Against  the  wall  on  one  side  wis  i 
long  writing-table,  with  drawers ;  surmounted  by  a  small  eabiDet 
of  polished  wood,  with  folding  doors  richly  studded  with  braai 
ornaments,  within  which  Scott  kept  his  most  yaluable  papers 
Above  the  cabinet,  in  a  kind  of  niche,  was  a  complete  corslet  ol 
glittering  steel,  with  a  closed  helmet,  and  flanked  by  gmantieti 
%nd  battle-axes.  Around  were  hung  trophies  and  relics  of  vari- 
ous kinds :  a  cimeter  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  a  Highland  broadsword 
from  Floddenfield;  a  pair  of  Rippon  spurs  from  Bannoekburm; 
aiid  above  all,  a  gun  which  had  belonged  to  Rob  Roy,  and  boi« 
h\B  initials,  R.  M.  Q  ,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  ■»  at  tbe 
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time,  M  it  WM  understood  Seott  was  actnidlj  engaged  in  printing 
a  novel  tbnnded  on  the  story  of  that  famous  outlaw. 

On  each  side  of  the  cabinet  were  book-cases,  well  stored  with 
works  of  romantic  fiction  in  various  languages,  many  of  them 
rare  and  antiquated.  This,  however,  was  merely  his  cottage 
Jibrary,  the  principal  part  of  his  books  being  at  Edinburgh. 

From  this  little  cabinet  of  curiosities  Scott  drew  forth  « 
manuscript  picked  up  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  containing  copiei 
of  several  songs  popular  at  the  time  in  France.  The  paper  was 
dabbled  with  blood — 'Uhe  very  life-blood,  very  possibly,"  said 
Scott,  "  of  some  gay  young  o£Bcer,  who  had  cherished  these  songs 
as  a  keepsake  from  some  lady  love  in  Paris." 

He  adverted  in  a  mellow  and  delightful  manner  to  the  little 
half  gay,  half  melancholy  campaigning  song,  said  to  have  been 
eomposed  by  General  Wolfe,  and  sung  by  him  at  the  mess  table, 
on  the  eve  of  the  storming  of  Quebec,  in  which  he  fell  so 
gloriously. 

«•  Why,  soldiere.  why, 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boyit 
Why,  soldiers,  why, 
Whoee  bueinesB  'tis  to  die ! 
For  should  next  campaign 
Send  us  to  him  who  made  us,  boys. 
We* re  free  from  pain: 
Bat  should  we  remain, 
A  bottle  and  kind  landlady 
Makes  all  well  again." 

**  So,  added  he,  "  the  poor  lad  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  in  all 
probability,  had  been  singing  these  songs  in  his  tent  the  night 
before  the  battle,  and  thinking  of  the  fair  dame  who  had  taught 
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Ilim  them,  and  promiaing  himself^  ahoiild  he  outliTe  ibt  ewfMi^ 
to  return  to  her  all  glorioofi  from  the  wars." 

I  find  since  that  Scott  published  translations  of  these  songi 
among  some  of  his  smaller  poems. 

The  evening  passed  away  delightfully  in  this  quaint-lookiQg 
apartment,  half  study,  half  drawing-room.  Scott  read  aefonl 
passages  from  the  old  romance  of  Arthur,  with  a  fine  deep  sono- 
rous voice,  and  a  gravity  of  tone  that  seemed  to  suit  the  aot^ 
quated,  black-letter  volume.  It  was  a  rich  treat  to  hear  muk  a 
work,  read  by  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place ;  and  his  appear- 
ance as  he  sat  reading,  in  a  large  armed  chair,  with  his  fiivorite 
hound  Maida  at  his  feet,  and  surrounded  by  books  and  relica,  and 
border  trophies,  would  have  formed  an  admirable  and  most  char- 
acteristic picture. 

While  Scott  was  reading,  the  sage  gnmaUdn  already  meo- 
iioned  had  taken  his  seat  in  a  chair  beside  the  fire,  and  remained 
with  fixed  eye  and  grave  demeanor,  as  if  listening  to  the  reader. 
[  observed  to  Scott  that  his  cat  seemed  to  have  a  black-letter 
taste  in  literature. 

'^Ah,"  said  he,  "these  cats  are  a  very  mysterious  kind  of 
folk.  There  is  always  more  passing  in  their  minds  than  we  are 
aware  of  It  comes  no  doubt  from  their  being  so  &miliar  with 
witches  and  warlocks.''  He  went  on  to  tell  a  little  story  about  a 
gude  man  who  was  returning  to  his  cottage  one  night,  when,  in  a 
lonely  out  of  the  way  place,  he  met  with  a  funeral  procession  ol 
oats  all  in  mourning,  bearing  one  of  their  raee  to  the  grave  in  a 
coffin  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall.  The  worthy  man,  astoo- 
tsh  ;i  and  half  frightened  at  so  strange  a  pageant,  hastened  home 
ind  told  what  he  had  seen  to  his  wife  and  children.  Scarce  had 
be  finished,  when  a  great  black  cat  that  sat  beside  the  fire  raiio' 
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bimBelf  ap,  czolaimed  ^  Then  I  am  king  of  the  oats  and  van- 
ished np  the  chimney.  The  funeral  seen  bj  the  gade  man,  waf 
one  of  the  cat  dynasty. 

Oar  grimalkin  here,"  added  Scott,  ^  sometimes  reminds  me 
of  the  story,  by  the  airs  of  sovereignty  which  he  assumes ;  and  I 
am  apt  to  treat  him  with  respect  from  the  idea  that  he  may  be  m 
great  prince  incog.,  and  may  some  time  or  other  come  to  th 
throne." 

In  this  way  Scott  would  make  the  habits  and  psculiarities  of 
even  the  dumb  animals  about  him,  subjects  for  humorous  remark 
or  whimsical  story. 

Our  evening  was  enlivened  also  by  an  occasional  song  from 
Sophia  Scott,  at  the  request  of  her  father.  She  never  wanted  to 
be  asked  twice,  but  complied  frankly  and  cheerfully.  Her  songs 
were  all  Scotch,  sung  without  any  accompaniment,  in  a  simple 
manner,  but  with  great  spirit  and  expression,  and  in  their  native 
dialects,  which  gave  them  an  additional  charm.  It  was  delightful 
to  hoar  her  carol  off  in  sprightly  style,  and  with  an  animated  air, 
some  of  those  generous-spirited  old  Jacobite  songs,  once  current 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  in  which  he 
is  designated  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  Toung  Chevalier." 

These  songs  were  much  relished  by  Scott,  notwithstanding 
his  loyalty  ;  for  the-  unfortunate  Chevalier  "  has  always  been  a 
hero  of  romance  with  him.  as  he  has  with  many  other  stanch  ad- 
herents to  the  House  of  Hanover,  now  that  the  Stuart  line  has  lost 
all  its  terrors.  In  speaking  on  the  subject,  Scott  mentioned  as  a 
curious  fact,  that,  among  the  papers  of  the  Chevalier,"  which 
had  been  submitted  by  government  to  his  inspection,  he  had 
found  a  memorial  to  Charles  from  some  adherents  in  America, 
dated  1 778,  proposing  to  set  up  his  standard  in  the  back  settl«v 
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m6nt0.    I  regret  that,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  mako  more  ptftieik 

inquiries  of  Soott  on  the  subject;  the  dooument  in  ^jmIml 
however,  in  all  probability,  stiL  exists  among  the  Pretesdsc'i 
papers,  which  are  in  die  possession  of  the  British  Goyemmeni 

in  the  course  of  the  evening,  Scott  related  the  storj  d  a 
whimsical  picture  hanging  in  the  room,  which  had  been  drawn  fv 
him  by  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  It  represented  Uie  dokfal 
perplexity  of  a  wealthy  and  handsome  young  English  knight  ol 
the  olden  time,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  border  foray,  had  beso 
captured  and  carried  off  to  the  castle  of  a  hard-beaded  and  high 
handed  old  baron.  The  unfortunate  youth  was  thrown  into  t 
dungeon,  and  a  tall  gallows  erected  before  the  castle  gate  for  his 
execution.  When  all  was  ready,  he  was  brought  into  the  castk 
ball  where  the  grim  baron  was  seated  in  state,  with  his  warnon 
ai*med  to  the  teeth  around  him,  and  was  given  his  choioe,  eitW 
to  swing  on  the  gibbet  or  to  marry  tbe  baron's  daughter.  Tbe 
last  may  be  thought  an  easy  alternative,  but  unfortunately,  tbe 
baron's  young  lady  was  hideously  ugly,  with  a  mouth  from  esr  U 
ear,  so  that  not  a  suitor  was  to  be  had  for  her,  either  for  lov«  or 
money,  ana  she  was  known  throughout  the  border  country  hjt^ 
name  of  Muckle-mouthed  Mag  I 

The  picture  in  question  represented  the  unhappy  dilrijffla  ot 
the  handsome  youth.  Before  him  sat  the  grim  baron,  wi*h  a£iM 
worthy  of  the  father  of  such  a  daughter,  and  looking  daggeii 
and  rat's-baue.  On  one  side  of  him  was  Muokle-mourhed  Maft 
with  an  amorous  smile  across  the  whole  breadth  of  her  eouote 
nance,  and  a  leer  enough  to  turn  a  man  to  stone ;  od  th«  otber 
side  was  the  father  confessor,  a  sleek  friar,  jogging  the  ycvth^ 
elbow,  and  pointing  to  the  gallows,  seen  in  perspeotire  throq^ 
the  open  portal 
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Tbe  at  iTj  goes,  that  after  long  laboring  in  mind,  between  Hm 
altar  and  the  halter,  the  love  of  life  prevailed,  and  the  youth  re> 

.  signed  himself  to  the  charms  of  Muckle-mouthed  Mag.  Con- 
trary to  all  the  probabilities  of  romance,  the  match  proved  a 
happy  one.  The  baron's  daughter,  if  not  beautiful,  was  a  most 
exemplary  wife ;  her  husband  was  never  troubled  with  any  of 
those  doubts  and  jealousies  which  sometimes  mar  the  happincM 
of  connubial  life,  and  was  made  the  &ther  of  a  fidr  and  undoub^ 
edly  legitimate  line,  which  still  flourishes  on  the  border. 

I  give  but  a  &int  outline  of  the  story  from  vague  recollection ; 
it  may,  perchance,  be  more  richly  related  elsewhere,^  by  some  one 
who  may  retain  something  of  the  delightfiil  humor  with  which 
Scott  recounted  it. 

When  I  retired  for  the  night,  I  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  sleep ;  the  idea  of  being  under  the  roof  of  Scott ;  of  being  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  very  centre  of  that  region  which 
had  for  some  time  past  been  the  favorite  scene  of  romantic  fiction ; 

*and  above  all,  the  recollections  of  the  ramble  I  had  taken,  the 
company  in  which  I  had  taken  it,  and  the  conversation  which  had 
passed,  all  fermented  in  my  mind,  and  nearly  drove  deep  fi*om 
my  pillow. 


On  the  following  morning,  the  sun  darted  his  beams  from 
over  the  hills  through  the  low  lattice  window.  I  rose  at  an 
early  hour,  and  looked  out  between  the  branches  of  eglantine 
which  overhung  the  casement.  To  my  surprise  Scott  was  already 
op  and  forth,  seated  on  a  fragment  of  stone,  and  chatting  with 
the  workmen  employed  on  the  new  building.   I  had  supposed. 
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after  the  time  he  had  wasted  upon  me  yesterday,  he  woaid  be 
closely  ocoapied  this  morniog :  bat  he  appeared  like  %  man  ol 
leisure,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  bask  in  the  aan^diine  and 
amuse  himself. 

I  soon  dressed  myself  and  joined  him.  He  talked  about  liii 
proposed  plans  of  Abbbtsford:  happy  would  it  httre  been  (or 
him  could  he  have  contented  himself  with  his  delightful  litik 
▼ine-oovered  cottage,  and  the  simple,  yet  hearty  and  hospitable 
style,  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of  my  visit  The  great  pik 
of  Abbotsford,  with  the  huge  expense  it  entailed  upon  him,  ol 
servants,  retainers,  guests,  and  baronial  style,  was  a  drain  upon 
his  purse,  a  tax  upon  his  exertions,  and  a  weight  upon  his  mind, 
that  finally  crushed  him. 

As  yet,  however,  all  was  in  embryo  and  perspective,  and  Scott 
pleased  himself  with  picturing  out  his  future  residence,  as  he  would 
one  of  the  fanciful  creations  of  his  own  romances.  It  was  one 
of  his  air  castles,"  he  said,  ^  which  he  was  reducing  to  solid  stone 
and  mortar."  About  the  place  were  strewed  various  morsels 
from  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  were  to  be  incorporated 
in  his  mansion.  He  had  already  constructed  out  of  similar  ma- 
terials a  kind  of  Gk>thic  shrine  over  a  spring,  and  had  surmounted 
it  by  a  small  stone  cross. 

Among  the  relics  from  the  Abbey  which  lay  scattered  beforo 
us,  was  a  most  quaint  and  antique  little  lion,  either  of  red  stone, 
or  painted  red,  which  hit  my  fancy.  I  forget  whose  cognisance 
it  was  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  observations  con- 
oeming  old  Melrose  to  which  it  accidentally  gave  rise. 

Tho  Abbey  was  evidently  a  pile  that  called  up  all  Soolt^ 
noetic  and  romantic  feelings  ;  and  one  to  which  he  waa  enthusi 
astically  attached  by  the  most  fanciful  and  delightful  of  his  early 
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HBSoeiations.  He  spoke  of  it,  I  may  say,  with  affection.  ^  There 
is  no  telling  "  said  he,  "  what  treasures  are  hid  in  that  glorious 
old  pile.  It  is  a  famous  place  for  antiquarian  plunder ;  there 
are  such  rich  bits  of  old  time  sculpture  for  the  architect,  and  old 
time  story  for  the  poet  There  is  as  rare  picking  in  it  as  in  a 
Stilton  cheese,  and  in  the  same  taste — ^trhe  mouldier  the  better.'' 

He  went  on  to  mention  circumstances  of  ^  mighty  import** 
oonnected  with  the  Abbey,  which  had  never  been  touched,  and 
which  had  even  escaped  the  researches  of  Johnny  Bower.  The 
heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  hero  of  Scotland,  had  been  buried  in 
it.  He  dwelt  on  the  beautiful  story  of  Bruce's  pious  and  chival- 
rous request  in  his  dying  hour,  that  his  heart  might  be  carried 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  placed  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  of  pilgrimage ;  and  of  the  loyal  expedition  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  to  convey  the  glorious  relic.  Much  might  be  made,  he 
said,  out  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  James  in  that  adventurous 
age ;  of  his  fortunes  in  Spain,  and  his  death  in  a  crusade  against 
the  Moors  ;  with  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce,  until  it  was  brought  back  to  its  native  land,  and  inshrined 
within  the  holy  walls  of  old  Melrose. 

Ab  Scott  sat  on  a  stone  talking  in  this  way,  and  knocking 
with  his  staff  against  the  little  red  lion  which  lay  prostrate  before 
him,  his  gray  eyes  twinkled  beneath  his  shagged  eyebrows ;  sccncs^ 
images,  incidents,  kept  breaking  upon  his  mind  as  he  proceeded, 
mingled  with  touches  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural  as  con- 
nected with  the  heart  of  Bruce.  It  seemed  as  if  a  poem  or  ro- 
mance were  breaking  vaguely  on  his  imagination.  That  he  sub- 
Boquently  contemplated  something  of  the  kind,  as  connected  with 
this  subject,  and  with  his  favorite  n&n  of  Melrose,  is  evident  from 
Sin  introduotion  to  <  The  Monastery and  it  is  a  pity  that  h« 
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neret  snooeeded  in  following  out  these  sluulowy  bat  entlnuiaktic 

conceptions. 

A  summons  to  breakfast  broke  off  our  conTersation,  when  ] 
begged  to  recommend  to  Scott's  attention  mj  friend  the  little  red 
lion,  who  had  led  to  such  au  interesting  topic,  and  hoped  he  mi^ 
receive  some  niche  or  station  in  the  future  castle,  worthy  of  hii 
evident  antiquity  and  apparent  dignity.  Scott  assured  me,  with 
comic  gravity,  that  the  valiant  little  lion  should  be  most  honor 
ably  entertained ;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  he  still  flourishes  at 
Abbotsford. 

Before  dismissing  the  theme  of  the  relics  from  the  Abbey,  I 
will  mention  another,  illustrative  of  Scott's  varied  humors.  This 
was  a  human  skull,  which  had  probably  belonged  of  yore  to  one 
of  those  jovial  friars,  so  honorably  mentioned  in  the  old  border 
ballad: 

"  O  the  monks  of  Melrose  made  godc  ktle 
Oil  Fridays,  when  they  fiuted  ; 
They  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale. 
As  long  as  their  neighbors  lasted." 

This  skull  Scott  had  caused  to  be  cleaned  and  varnished,  and 
placed  it  on  a  chest  of  drawers  in  his  chamber,  immediately 
posite  his  bed  ;  where  I  have  seen  it,  grinning  most  dismally.  It 
was  an  object  of  great  awe  and  horror  to  the  superstitious  bonse- 
maids ;  and  Scott  used  to  amuse  himself  with  their  apprehen- 
sions.  Sometimes,  in  changing  his  dress,  he  would  leave  hit 
neckcloth  coiled  round  it  like  a  turban,  and  none  of  the  "  laasetf 
dared  to  remove  it.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  wonder  and  speov- 
lation  amoi^  them  that  the  laird  should  have  such  an  "avaove 
fkney  for  an  auld  girning  skulL" 
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At  breakfSftst  that  morning,  Seo(t  g^ye  an  amnsing  aeoount 
of  a  little  Highlander  called  Campbell  of  the  North,  who  had  li 
lawsuit  of  many  ytm*  standing  with  a  nobleman  in  his  neighbor^ 
hood  about  the  boundaries  of  their  estates.  It  was  the  leading 
object  of  the  little  man's  life ;  the  runnin/r  theme  of  all  his  con- 
versations ;  he  used  to  detail  all  th«  circumstances  at  full  length 
io  every  body  he  met,  and,  to  aid  him  in  his  description  of  the 
premises,  and  make  his  story  mair  preceese,"  he  had  a  great 
map  made  of  his  estate,  a  huge  roll  several  feet  long,  which  he 
used  to  carry  about  on  his  shouUer.  Campbell  was  a  long-bodied, 
but  short  and  bandy-legged  little  man,  always  clad  in  the  High- 
Land  garb;  and  as  he  went  about  with  this  great  roll  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  little  legs  curving  like  a  pair  of  parentheses 
below  his  kilt,  he  was  an  odd  figure  to  behold.  He  was  like  little 
David  shotddering  the  spear  of  Ooliath,  which  was  like  unto 
a  weaver's  beam" 

Whenever  sheep-rtiearing  was  over,  Campbell  used  to  set  out 
for  Edinburgh  to  attend  to  his  lawsuit.  At  the  inns  he  paid 
double  for  all  his  meals  and  his  nights'  lodgings ;  telling  the 
landlords  to  keep  it  in  mind  until  his  return,  so  that  he  might 
come  back  that  way  at  free  cost ;  for  he  knew,  he  said,  that  he 
would  spend  all  his  money  among  the  lawyers  at  Edinburgh,  so 
he  thought  it  best  to  secure  a  retreat  home  again. 

On  one  of  his  visits  he  called  upon  his  lawyer,  but  was  told 
he  was  not  at  home,  but  his  lady  was.  It  is  just  the  same 
thing,"  said  little  Campbell.  On  being  shown  into  the  parlor, 
he  unrolled  his  map,  stated  his  case  at  full  length,  and,  having 
gone  through  with  his  story,  gave  her  the  customary  fee.  She 
would  have  declined  it,  but  he  insisted  on  her  taking  it  "  I  ha' 
byad  juBt  as  much  pleasure,"  said  he,  "  in  telling  the  whole  tale 
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lo  yon,  as  I  should  have  had  in  telling  it  to  your  hnshMid,  mi  1 
believe  full  as  mach  profit" 

The  last  time  he  saw  Soott,  he  told  him  he  beliered  he  aad 
the  laird  were  near  a  settlement,  as  they  agreed  to  within  a  fev 
miles  of  the  boundary.  If  I  reooUeot  right,  Soott  added  that  bo 
aivised  the  little  man  to  consign  his  oanse  and  his  map  to  tfas 
care  of  ^  Slow  Willie  Mowbray,"  of  tedious  memory ;  an  Edia 
burgh  worthy,  much  employed  by  the  country  people,  for  he  tared 
out  every  body  in  office  by  repeated  visits  and  drawling,  endka 
prolixity,  and  gained  every  suit  by  dint  of  boring. 

These  little  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  abounded  in  Soott^ 
conversation,  rose  naturally  out  of  the  subject,  and  were  perfectly 
unforced ;  though  in  thus  relating  them  in  a  detached  waj^  with- 
out the  observations  or  ciroiuostances  which  led  to  them,  and 
which  have  passed  from  my  recollection,  they  want  their  setting 
to  give  them  proper  relief  They  will  serve,  however,  to  show 
the  natural  play  of  his  mind,  in  its  familiar  moods,  and  its  fecun- 
dity in  graphic  and  characteristic  detail 

His  daughter  Sophia  and  his  son  Charles  were  those  of  his 
family  who  seemed  most  to  feel  and  understand  his  humors,  and 
to  take  delight  in  his  conversation.  Mra  Scott  did  not  always 
pay  the  same  attention,  and  would  now  and  then  make  a  casual 
remark  which  would  operate  a  little  like  a  damper.  Thus,  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  when  Dominie  Thompson  the  tutor  was 
present,  Scott  was  going  on  with  great  glee  to  relate  an  anecdote 
of  the  laird  of  Macnab,  "  who,  poor  fellow  I"  premised  he,  "  is 
dead  and  gone—"  Why,"  Mr.  Scott,"  exclaimed  the  good  lady, 
"^MacnaVs  not  dead,  is  he?"  ^< Faith,  my  dear,"  replied  Soot^ 
▼ith  humorous  gravity,  <^  if  he's  not  dead  thevVe  done  him  gresl 
iojustice, — ^for  they'v<i  buried  him." 
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The  joke  passed  harmless  and  nnBoiieed  bj  Mrs.  Soott,  bat 
kit  the  poor  Dominie  just  as  he  had  raised  a  oup  of  tea  to  hk 
Ups,  causing  a  burst  of  laughter  which  sent  half  of  the  oontenii 
about  the  table. 


After  breakfast,  Scott  was  occupied  for  some  time  oorreoti]% 
proof  sheets,  which  he  had  receired  by  the  mail  The  novel  o( 
Rob  Boy,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  at  that  time  in  the 
press,  and  I  supposed  them  to  be  the  proof  sheets  of  that  work. 
The  authorship  of  the  Waverly  novels  was  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture and  uncertainty  ;  though  few  doubted  their  being  princi- 
pally written  by  Scott  One  proof  to  me  of  his  being  the  author, 
was  that  he  never  adverted  to  them.  A  man  so  fond  of  any 
thing  Scottish,  and  any  thing  relating  to  national  history  or  local 
legend,  could  not  have  been  mute  respecting  such  productions, 
had  they  been  written  by  another.  He  was  fond  of  quoting  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries  ;  he  was  continually  reciting  scraps 
of  border  songs,  or  relating  anecdotes  of  border  story.  With 
respect  to  his  own  poems,  and  their  merits,  however,  he  was 
mute,  and  while  with  him  I  observed  a  scrupulous  silence  on  the 
subject. 

I  may  here  mention  a  singular  fact,  of  which  I  was  not  aware 
at  the  time,  that  Scott  was  very  reserved  with  his  children  respect- 
ing his  own  writings,'  and  was  even  disinclined  to  their  reading 
his  romantic  poems.  I  learnt  this,  some  time  after,  from  a  pas 
sage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  adverting  to  a  set  of  the  Ameri 
can  miniature  edition  of  his  poems,  which,  on  my  return  to  Eng> 
laid,  I  forwarded  to  one  of  the  young  ladies.    "  In  my  hurry^ 
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writefl  he,  ^Hum^nat  thanked  you,  in  8o|diia'8  name,  for  tk 
kind  attention  which  furnished  her  with  the  American  TohaeSi 
1  am  not  quite  sure  I  can  add  my  own,  since  yon  have  made  bar 
aoqoainted  with  much  more  of  papa's  foily,  than  she  would  oiher 
wise  have  learned;  for  I  have  taken  special  care  they  ahonU 
never  see  any  of  these  things  during  their  earlier  years." 

To  return  to  the  thread  of  my  narrative.  When  Scott  bad 
got  through  his  brief  literary  occupation,  we  set  out  on  a  rambk 
The  young  ladies  started  to  accompany  us,  hut  had  not  gone  hi^ 
when  they  met  a  poor  old  laborer  and  his  distressed  fiunily,  tai 
turned  back  to  take  them  to  the  house,  and  relieve  them. 

On  passing  the  bounds  of  Abbotsfbrd,  we  came  upon  a  Ueak 
looking  farm,  with  a  forlorn  crazy  old  manse,  or  fiarmkoose, 
standing  in  naked  desolation.  This,  however,  Scott  told  me  wn 
an  ancient  hereditary  property  called  Lauckend,  about  as  val» 
ble  as  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Don  Quixote,  and  whi^  in  lib 
manner,  conferred  an  hereditary  dignity  upon  its  proprietor,  vbe 
was  a  laird,  and,  though  poor  as  a  rat,  prided  himself  upon  his 
ancient  blood,  and  the  standing  of  his  house.  He  was  aooordingly 
called  Lauckend,  according  to  the  Scottish  custom  of  naming  a 
man  after  his  family  estate,  but  he  was  more  generally  kDOwa 
through  the  country  round  by  the  name  of  Lauckie  Long  Leg^ 
from  the  length  of  his  limbs.  While  Scott  was  giving  this 
account  of  him,  we  saw  him  at  a  distance  striding  along  one  d 
bis  fields,  with  his  plaid  fluttering  about  him,  and  he  seemed  wfil 
to  deserve  his  appellation,  for  he  looked  all  legs  and  tartan. 

Lauckie  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  his  neighlxHriiooA 
Bcott  told  me  that  on  returning  to  Abbotsford  from  his  Tisit  la 
France,  immediately  after  the  war,  he  was  called  on  by  his  neig^ 
bors  generally,  to  inquire  after  foreign  parts.    Among  Um  mmm 
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ber,  oame  Lauokie  Long  Legs  and  an  old  brotber  as  iguorani  as 

himselt  They  had  many  inqairies  to  make  about  the  French, 
frhcm  they  seemed  to  consider  some  remote  and  semi-barbarous 
horde — "  And  what  like  are  thae  barbarians  in  their  own  coun 
try  ?"  said  Lauckie,  "  can  they  write  ? — can  they  cipher  ?"  He 
was  quite  astonished  to  learn  that  they  were  nearly  as  much 
adyanced  in  civilization  as  the  gude  folks  of  Abbotsford. 

After  living  for  a  long  time  in  single  blessedness,  Lauckie  all 
at  once,  and  not  long  before  my  visit  to  the  neighborhood,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  get  married.  The  neighbors  were  all  sur- 
prised ;  but  the  family  connection,  who  were  as  proud  as  they 
were  poor,  were  grievously  scandalized,  for  they  thought  the 
young  woman  on  whom  he  had  set  his  mind  quite  beneath  him. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  they  remonstrated  on  the  misalli- 
ance he  was  about  to  make :  he  was  not  to  be  swayed  from  his 
determination.  Arraying  himself  in  his  best,  and  saddling  a 
gaunt  steed  that  might  have  rivalled  Kosinanle,  and  placing  a 
pillion  behind  his  saddle,  he  departed  to  wed  and  bring  home 
the  humble  lassie  who  was  to  be  made  mistress  of  the  venerable 
hovel  of  Lauckend,  and  who  lived  in  a  village  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tweed. 

A  small  event  of  the  kind  makes  a  great  stir  in  a  little  quiet 
country  neighborhood.  The  word  soon  circulated  through  the 
village  of  Melrose,  and  the  cottages  in  its  vicinity,  that  Lauckio 
Long  Legs  had  gone  over  the  Tweed  to  fetch  home  his  bride. 
All  the  good  folks  assembled  at  the  bridge  to  await  his  return. 
Lauckie,  however,  disappointed  them ;  for  he  crossed  the  river 
at  a  distant  ford,  and  conveyed  his  bride  safe  to  his  mansion, 
without  being  perceived. 

Let  me  step  forward  in  the  course  of  events  and  relate  the 
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fiito  of  poor  Lanckie,  as  it  was  oommanieated  to  me  a  jms  or 
two  afterwards  in  letter  by  Soott.  From  the  time  of  bis  wir- 
riage  he  had  no  longer  any  peace,  owing  to  the  constant  inter 
meddlings  of  his  relations,  who  would  not  permit  him  to  be  hipf^ 
in  his  own  way,  bat  endeavored  to  set  iiim  at  Tariance  witb  his 
wife  Lauckie  refused  to  credit  any  of  their  stories  to  her  distd- 
vantage ;  but  the  incessant  warfare  he  had  to  wage,  in  defence  ol 
her  good  name,  wore  out  both  flesh  and  spirit  His  last  oanfliet 
was  with  his  own  brothers,  in  front  of  his  paternal  mansion.  A 
furious  scolding  match  took  place  between  them  ;  Lauckie  madi 
a  vehement  profession  of  faith  in  favor  of  her  immaculate  bonestj, 
and  then  fell  dead  at  the  threshold  of  his  own  door.  His  person, 
his  character,  his  name,  his  story,  and  his  fate,  entitled  him  to  be 
immortalized  in  one  of  Scott's  novels,  and  I  looked  to  recognise 
him  in  some  of  the  succeeding  works  from  his  pen ;  but  I  looked 
in  vain. 


After  passing  by  the  domains  of  honest  Lauckie,  Scott  pointed 
out,  at  a  distance,  the  Eildon  stone.  There  in  ancient  days  stood 
the  Eildon  tree,  beneath  which  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  according 
to  popular  tradition,  dealt  forth  his  prophecies,  some  of  whiok 
still  exist  in  antiquated  ballads. 

Here  we  turned  up  a  little  glen  with  a  small  bum  or  brook 
whimpering  and  dashing  along  it,  making  an  occasional  water&U, 
acd  overhung  in  some  places  with  mountain  ash  and  weeping 
Inrch.  We  are  now,  said  Scott,  treading  classic,  or  r^er  &ir7 
ground.  This  is  the  haunted  glen  of  Thomas  the  Bhyicr*,  where 
ho  met  with  the  queen  of  fairy  land,  and  this  the  bogL  jm,  ot 
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goblin  brook,  along  which  she  rode  on  her  dapple-gray  palfrey 
with  silver  bells  ringing  at  the  bridle. 

'^Here,"  said  he,  pausing,  '^is  Huntley  Bank,  on  which 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  lay  musing  and  sleeping  when  he  saw,  or 
dreamt  he  saw,  the  <][ueen  of  Ellfland  i 

•*  Troc  Thomas  lay  on  HontUe  bank ;  • 
A  feiiie  he  spied  wi'  bis  e'e  ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright. 
Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  tree. 

Her  skirt  was  o'  the  grass  green  silk. 

Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne  ; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane 

Hong  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine.** 

Here  Scott  repeated  several  of  the  stanzas  and  recounted  the  oir 
oumstance  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  interview  with  the  fiiiry. 
and  his  being  transported  by  her  to  fairy  land — 

"  And  til  seven  years  were  gone  and  past, 
Troe  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen." 

It  is  a  fine  old  story,  said  he,  and  might  be  wrought  up  into  a 
capital  tale. 

Scott  continued  on,  leading  the  way  as  usual,  and  limping 
ap  the  wizard  glen,  talking  as  he  went,  but  ar  bb  back  was 
toward  me,  I  could  only  hear  the  deep  growling  tones  of  his 
voice,  like  the  low  breathing  of  an  organ,  without  distinguishing 
ihe  words,  until  pausing,  and  turning  his  face  towards  me,  I 
found  he  was  reciting  some  scrap  of  border  minstrelsy  about 
Thomas  tho  Rhymer     This  was  continually  the  case  iu  my 
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ramblings  with  him  about  this  storied  neighborhood.  Dk 
oiind  was  fraught  with  the  traditionary  fictions  eonneeted 
with  every  object  around  him,  and  he  would  breathe  it  forth  ai 
he  went,  apparently  as  much  for  his  own  gratification  as  for  tbal 
of  his  companion. 

"  Nor  hiU»  nor  brook,  wc  paced  akmg« 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song." 

His  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  he  spoke  with  a  Scottish  aooent, 
and  with  somewhat  of  the  Northumbrian  burr,"  which,  to  mj 
mind,  gave  a  doric  strength  and  simplicity  to  his  elocution,  ffii 
recitation  of  poetry  was,  at  times,  magnificent 

I  think  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  ramble  that  my  friead 
Hamlet,  the  black  greyhound,  got  into  a  sad  scrape.  The  dogf 
were  beating  about  the  glens  and  fields  as  usual,  and  had  been 
for  some  time  out  of  sight,  when  we  heard  a  barking  at  somi 
distance  to  the  left  Shortly  after  we  saw  some  sheep  scamper 
ing  on  the  hills,  with  the  dogs  after  them.  Scott  applied  to  hit 
lips '  the  ivory  whistle,  always  hanging  at  his  button-hole,  and 
soon  called  in  the  culprits,  excepting  Hamlet  Hastening  up  a 
bank  which  commanded  a  view  along  a  fold  or  hollow  of  the  bills, 
we  beheld  the  sable  prince  of  Denmark  standing  by  the  bleedrag 
Dody  of  a  sheep.  The  carcass  was  still  warm,  the  throat  hon 
marks  of  the  fatal  grip,  and  Hamlet's  muzzle  was  stained  with 
blood.  Never  was  culprit  more  completely  caught  iii  ^ 
^ante  fielictu,  I  supposed  the  doom  of  poor  Hamlet  to  he 
sealed ;  for  no  higher  offence  can  be  committed  by  a  dc^  in  a 
eountry  abounding  with  sheep  walks.  Scott,  however,  had  a 
greater  value  for  his  dogs  than  for  his  sheep.  They  were  hiscoa* 
panions  and  friends    Hamlet,  too,  though  an  irregular,  iBparti 
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Dcnt  kind  of  yonngster,  was  evidently  a  favorite.  He  would  not 
for  some  time  believe  it  conld  be  he  who  had  killed  the  sheep. 
It  must  have  been  some  cur  of  the  neighborhood,  that  had  made 
off  on  our  approach,  and  left  poor  Hamlet  in  the  lusch.  Proofs 
however,  were  too  strong,  and  Hamlet  was  generally  condemned. 
**  Well,  well,*  said  Soott,  "  it's  partly  my  own  fault.  I  have 
given  up  coursing  for  some  time  past,  and  the  poor  dog  has  had 
no  ehanoe  after  game  to  take  the  fire  edge  off  of  him.  If  he  was 
put  after  a  hare  occasionally  he  never  would  meddle  with  sheep." 

I  understood,  afterwards,  that  Scott  actually  got  a  pony,  and 
went  out  now  and  then  coursing  with  Hamlet,  who,  in  oonso- 
ouenoe,  showed  no  further  inclination  for  mutton. 


A  further  stroll  among  the  hills  brought  us  to  what  Scott 
pronounced  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  as  we  sat  upon  a 
2ullock  which  had  once  formed  a  part  of  the  ramparts,  he  pointed 
out  the  traces  of  the  lines  and  bulwarks,  and  the  prsetorium,  and 
showed  a  knowledge  of  castramatation  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  antiquarian  Oldbuck  himself  Indeed,  various  cir- 
oumstances  that  I  observed  about  Scott  during  my  visit,  con- 
curred to  persuade  me  that  many  of  the  antiquarian  humors  ol 
Monkbams  were  taken  from  his  own  richly  compounded  charac- 
ter, and  that  some  of  the  scenes  and  personages  of  that  admirable 
novel  were  furnished  by  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

He  gave  me  several  anecdotes  of  a  noted  pauper  named 
Andrew  Gemmells,  or  Ghunmel,  as  it  was  pronounced,  who  had 
onoe  flourished  on  the  banks  of  GkiUa  Water,  immediately  oppo* 
site  Abbotsford,  and  whom  he  had  seen  and  talked  and  joked 

II 
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with  when  a  boy ;  and  I  instantlj  reoogniied  the  likeneM  ol  Ihv 

mirror  of  philosophic  yagaboncb  and  Nestor  of  beggars,  Edie 
Ochiltree.  I  was  on  the  point  of  pronouneing  the  ntme  and 
recognizing  the  portrait,  when  I  recollected  the  inoognito  obeerrod 
by  Soott  with  respect  to  novels,  and  checked  myself  ;  bat  it  w 
one  among  many  things  that  tended  to  convince  me  of  ^ 
nthorship. 

His  picture  of  Andrew  Qemmells  exactly  accorded  with  tbat 
of  Edie  as  to  his  height,  carriage,  and  soldier-like  air,  as  well  m 
his  arch  and  sarcastic  humor.  His  home,  if  home  he  bad,  wai 
at  Ghillashiels ;  but  he  went  daundering "  aboat  the  coaQtiji 
along  the  green  shaws  and  beside  the  bums,  and  was  a  kind  d 
walking  chronicle  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Tweed,  tbe 
Ettrick,  and  the  Yarrow ;  carrying  the  gossip  from  hoase  to 
house,  commenting  on  tbe  inhabitants  and  their  conoums,  and 
never  hesitating  to  give  them  a  dry  rub  as  to  any  of  their  faults 
or  follies. 

A  shrewd  beggar  like  Ardrow  Oemmells,  Scott  added,  wbt 
could  sing  the  old  Scotch  airt),  tell  stories  and  traditiona,  vid 
gossip  away  the  long  winter  evenings,  was  by  no  means  an  unwel- 
come visitor  at  a  lonely  manse  or  cottage.  The  children  woald 
run  to  welcome  him^  and  place  hij  stool  in  a  warm  comer  of  tin 
ngle  nook,  and  the  old  folks  would  i  eceive  him  as  a  privileged 
guest 

As  to  Andrew,  he  looked  upon  them  all  as  a  parson  does  apM 
his  parishioners,  and  considered  the  a^us  ke  received  as  maeb  bii 
iue  as  the  other  does  his  tithes.  I  rather  think,  added  Sooit, 
Andrew  considered  himself  more  of  a  geniltman  than  thoM  wht 
toiled  for  a  living,  and  that  he  secretly  looked  down  npon  the 
painstaking  peasants  that  fed  and  sheltered  him. 
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He  had  derived  his  aristocratieal  notions  in  sime  degree  froa 
being  admitted  oocasionallj  to  a  precarious  sociability  with  some 
of  the  small  country  gentry,  who  were  sometimes  in  want  ol 
'Vimpauy  to  help  while  away  the  time.  With  these  Andrew 
would  now  and  then  play  at  cards  and  diee,  and  he  never  lacked 
''siller  in  pouch  "  to  stake  on  a  game,  which  he  did  with  a  perfect 
air  of  a  man  to  whom  money  was  a  matter  of  little  moment,  and 
DO  one  could  lose  his  money  with  more  gentlemanlike  coolness. 

Among  those  who  occasionally  admitted  him  to  this  familiarity 
was  old  John  Scott  of  Oalla,  a  man  of  &mily,  who  inhabited  his 
paternal  mansion  pf  Torwoodlee.  Some  distinction  of  rank, 
however,  was  still  kept  up.  The  laird  sat  on  the  inside  of  the 
window  and  the  beggar  on  the  outside,  and  they  played  cards  on 
the  silL 

Andrew  now  and  then  told  the  laird  a  piece  )f  his  mind  very 
freely ;  especially  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  sold  some  of  his 
paternal  lands  to  build  himself  a  larger  house  with  the  proceeds 
The  speech  of  honest  Andrew  smacks  of  the  shrewdness  of  Edi« 
Ochiltree. 

**  It*s  a'  varra  weel — ^it*s  a'  varra  weel,  Torwoodlee,"  said  he , 
^  but  who  would  ha'  thought  that  your  father's  son  would  ha'  solo 
two  gude  estates  to  build  a  Shaw's  (cuckoo's)  nest  on  the  side  of 
a  hill?" 


That  day  there  was  an  arrival  at  Abbotsford  of  two  Engiisk 
tourists ;  one  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  landed  estate,  the  other 
a  young  clergyman  whom  he  appeared  to  have  under  his  patron 
age,  and  to  have  brought  with  him  as  a  travelling  companion. 
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The  patron  was  one  of  those  well-bred,  oommoQplaoe  geitls 
men  with  which  Bngland  is  oyerrun.  He  had  crreat  deference  fix 
Scott,  and  endeavored  to  acquit  himself  learnedly  in  his  com 
pany,  aiming  continnallj  at  abstract  disquisitions,  for  which  Scott 
had  little  relish.  The  conversation  of  the  latter,  as  usual,  wai 
studded  with  anecdotes  and  stories,  some  of  them  of  great  pith 
and  humor :  the  well-bred  gentleman  was  either  too  dull  to  hd 
their  point,  or  too  docorous  to  indulge  in  hearty  merriment ;  the 
honest  parson,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  not  too  refined  to  be 
happy,  laughed  loud  and  long  at  every  joke,  and  enjoyed  then 
with  the  zest  of  a  man  who  has  more  merriment  in  his  heart  thai 
coin  in  his  pocket 

After  they  were  gone,  some  comments  were  made  upon  their 
different  deportments.  Scott  spoke  very  respectfully  of  the  good 
breeding  and  measured  manners  of  the  man  of  wealth,  but  with 
a  kindlier  feeling  of  the  honest  parson,  and  the  homely  hot 
hearty  enjoyment  with  which  he  relished  every  pleasantry.  ^  I 
doubt,"  said  he,  "  whether  the  parson's  lot  in  life  is  not  the  best ; 
if  he  cannot  command  as  many  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
by  his  own  purse  as  his  patron  can,  he  beats  him  all  hollow  is 
his  enjoyment  of  them  when  set  before  him  by  o*Hers.  Upon  the 
whole "  added  he,  I  rather  think  I  prefer  the  honest  parson's 
good  humor  to  his  patron's  good  breeding ;  I  have  a  great  refard 
for  a  hearty  laugher." 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  great  influx  of  RngliEh  travel- 
lers, which  of  late  years  had  inundated  Scotland ;  and  doubted 
whether  they  had  not  injured  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  charac- 
ter. "  Formerly,  they  came  here  occasionally  as  sportsmen,"  said 
he,  "  to  shoot  moor  game,  without  any  idea  of  looking  at  soenoj 
and  they  rof  ved  about  the  country  in  hardy  simple  style,  copingi 
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with  iae  country  people  in  their  own  way ;  but  now  they  oomi 
rolling  about  in  their  equipages,  to  see  ruins,  and  spend  money, 
and  their  lavish  extravagance  has  played  the  vengeance  with  the 
eommon  people.  It  has  made  them  rapacious  in  their  dealinga 
with  strangers,  greedy  after  money,  and  extortionate  in  their  de- 
mands for  the  most  trivial  services.  Formerly,"  continued  he, 
*  the  poorer  classes  of  our  people  were,  comparatively,  disinter- 
ested ;  they  offered  their  services  gratuitously,  in  promoting  che 
amusement,  or  aiding  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  and  were  grati- 
fied by  the  smallest  compensation ;  but  now  they  make  a  trade  of 
showing  rocks  and  ruins,  and  are  as  greedy  as  Italian  cicerones. 
They  look  upon  the  English  as  so  many  walking  money-bags ;  the 
more  they  are  shaken  and  poked,  the  more  they  will  leave  behind 
them." 

I  told  him  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  on  that  head, 
since  it  was  the  romantic  associations  he  had  thrown  by  his  writ- 
ings over  so  many  out  of  the  way  places  in  Scotland,  that  had 
brought  in  the  influx  of  curious  travellers. 

Scctt  laughed,  and  said  he  believed  I  might  be  in  some  mesr 
sure  in  the  right,  as  he  recollected  a  circumstance  in  point.  Being 
one  time  at  Olenross,  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  small  inn,  which 
had  but  little  custom,  was  uncommonly  officious  in  her  attend 
a  nee  upon  him,  and  absolutely  incommoded  him  with  her  civili 
ties.  The  secret  at  length  came  out  As  he  was  about  to  depart 
she  addressed  him  with  many  curtsies,  and  said  she  understood' 
he  was  the  gentleman  that  had  written  a  bonnie  book  about  JdOoV 
Katrine.  She  begged  him  to  write  a  little  about  their  lake  also, 
for  she  understood  his  book  1  ad  done  the  inn  at  Loch  Katrice  a 
muokk  deal  of  good. 
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On  the  following  day,  I  made  an  excursion  wiUi  Sooli  9sA 
ihe  joung  ladies,  to  Dryburgh  Abbey.  We  went  in  anopea 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  sleek  old  black  horses,  for  whidi  Soott 
deemed  to  have  an  affection,  as  he  had  for  every  dumb  animal  that 
belonged  to  him  Our  road 'lay  through  a  variety  of  scenes,  neh 
in  poetical  and  historical  associations,  about  most  of  which  Soott 
had  something  to  relate.  In  one  part  of  the  drive,  he  pointed  U 
an  did  border  keep,  or  fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a  naked  hill, 
several  miles  off,  which  he  called  Smallholm  Tower,  and  a  rocky 
knoll  on  which  it  stood,  the  "  Sandy  Knowe  crags."  It  was  a 
place,  he  said,  peculiarly  dear  to  him,  from  the  recollections  of 
childhood.  His  grandfather  had  lived  there  in  the  old  SmaUholB 
Grange,  or  farmhouse :  and  he  had  been  sent  there,  when  baft 
two  years  old,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  that  he  might  have  tht 
benefit  of  the  pure  air  of  the  hills,  and  be  under  the  care  <^  his 
grandmother  and  aunts. 

In  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  cantos  of  Marmion,  he  hai 
depicted  his  grandfather,  and  the  fireside  of  the  fimn^Kmse; 
and  has  given  an  amusing  picture  of  himself  in  his  hojiA 
years. 

BtiU  with  Tain  fondnen  coaid  I  trace 
Anew  each  kind  familiar  hoe. 
That  brightened  at  oar  evening  fire  ; 
From  the  thatched  mansion's  gray-haired  are 
Wine  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear  and  keen. 
Showed  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  boea  s 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbors  soagbtt 
Content  with  equity  unboocht  i 
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To UmllM  fmnble  ptte, 
Ov  frequent  and  &miliar  goeit. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  ooold  paint 
Alike  the  atodent  and  the  eaint ; 
Alas!  whose  speech  too  oft  I  hroke 
With  gambol  rode  and  timeless  joke ; 
For  I  was  wajrward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  ael^willed  imp,  a  grandame  s  child ; 
Bat  half  a  plagoe,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endored,  beloved,  carest." 

It  W18,  he  said,  daring  his  residence  at  Smallholm  erage,  tiiat 
lie  first  imbihed.  his  passion  for  legendary  tales,  border  Uadi- 
tions,  and  old  national  songs  and  ballads.  His  grandmother  and 
■ants  were  well  versed  in  that  kind  of  lore,  so  oarrent  in  Seoi 
tish  ooantrj  life.  They  used  to  reooant  them  in  long,  gloomy, 
winter  days,  and  aboat  the  ingle  nook  at  night,  in  conclaTe  with 
their  gossip  visitors ;  and  little  Walter  woald  sit  and  listen  with 
greedy  ear ;  thas  taking  into  his  in&nt  mind  the  seeds  of  manj 
a  splendid  ficUon. 

There  was  an  old  shepherd,  he  said,  in  the  service  of  the 
family,  who  osed  to  sit  onder  the  sanny  wall,  and  tell  marvellooi 
stories,  and  recite  old  time  ballads,  as  he  knitted  stockings 
Scott  used  to  be  wheeled  out  in  his  chair,  in  fine  weather,  and 
would  sit  beside  the  old  man,  and  listen  to  him  for  hours. 

The  situation  of  Sandy  Knowe  was  Ikvorable  both  for  story* 
toller  and  listener.  It  commanded  a  wide  view  over  all  the  bor- 
der country,  with  its  feudal  towers,  its  haunted  glens,  and  wisard 
streams.  As  the  old  shepherd  told  his  tales,  he  could  point  out 
tHe  very  scene  of  action.  Thus,  before  Scott  could  walk,  he  was 
mmde  fiuniliar  with  the  scenes  of  his  future  stories ;  they  were  aB 
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Been  as  tlux>ugb  a  nui^c  medium,  and  took  that  tinge  of  romiMe 
whioh  they  ever  after  retained  in  his  imagination.  From  tk 
height  of  Sandy  Knowe,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  fint 
look-oat  upon  the  promised  land  of  his  futore  glory. 

On  referring  to  Soott's  works,  I  find  many  of  the  eiiei» 
M(anee«9  related  in  this  oonvei. nation,  about  the  old  tower,  and  tbe 
boyish  soenes  connected  with  it,  recorded  in  the  introduetioo  tt 
Marmicn,  already  cited.  This  was  frequently  the  ease  with 
Scott ;  incidents  and  feelings  that  had  appeared  in  hia  writingB, 
were  apt  to  be  mingled  up  in  his  conyersation,  for  they  had  heea 
taken  from  what  he  had  witnessed  and  felt  in  real  life,  and 
were  connected  with  those  scenes  among  which  he  lirad,  aad 
moved,  and  had  his  being.  I  make  no  scruple  at  quoting  the 
passage  relative  to  the  tower,  though  it  repeats  mu<^  of  the  tofr 
gone  imagery,  and  with  vastly  superior  effect 

**  Thus,  wbile  I  ape  the  measare  wild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a  child. 
Rode  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Retnrn  the  thoaghts  of  early  time  ; 
And  feelings  roused  in  Ufi*'s  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  moontahi  tower. 
Which  charmed  my  frncy's  wakening  horn. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim  perchance  heroic  song ; 
Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer  gaie 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale  ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlelfs  speed 
CUined  homage  from  a  shepherd's  read ; 
Tet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
Bt  the  green  hill  and  clear  bfaie  heavwL 
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Where  naked  olifla  wen  radelj  piled  { 

Bat  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tmi^  of  lovelieat  gieen ; 

And  well  tlie  lonely  infimt  knew 

SeoetKe  wkere  the  waU-flower  grew. 

And  honey-suckle  loved  to  cimwl 

Up  the  low  crag  and  rained  wall, 

I  deemed  aoch  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  his  round  surveyed  ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 

The  mightiest  woik  of  human  power ; 

And  marvelled  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind 

Of  forayeiB,  who,  with  headlong  foree, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  hant. 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot's  blue. 

And,  oome  returning,  filled  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassail-rout,  and  brawl— 

Methought  that  still  with  tramp  and  dang 

The  gate-way's  broken  arehes  rang ; 

Methought  grim  features,  seamed  with  mm. 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bam 

And  ever  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies'  charms. 

Of  witches*  spells,  of  warriors'  arms ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old. 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold ; 

Of  later  fields  of  fend  and  fight. 

When  pouring  fix)m  the  Highland  height. 

The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 
lit 
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While  itretdied  at  lengdi  ipoa  Um  iM, 

Again  I  ibogfat  eaeh  combat  o*er. 
Pebblea  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 
The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displajred ; 
And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore. 
And  still  the  scattered  Sonthron  fled  belbn.** 

Soott  eyed  tbe  distant  height  of  Sandy  Knowe  with  an  earawt 
gate  as  we  rode  along,  and  said  he  had  often  thought  of  hnyiag 
the  place,  repairing  the  old  tower,  and  making  it  his  resideML 
He  has  in  some  measure,  however,  paid  off  his  early  deht  o( 
gratitude,  in  clothing  it  with  poetic  and  romantio  aaaoeiatiopa, 
by  his  tale  of  »  The  Eve  of  Si  John."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  actually  possess  so  interesting  a  monument  of  Soott^ 
early  days,  will  preserve  it  from  further  dilapidation. 

Not  &r  from  Sandy  Knowe,  Scott  pointed  out  another  old 
border  hold,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  had  been  a 
kind  of  enchanted  castle  to  him  in  his  boyhood.  It  was  the 
tower  of  Bemerside,  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Haigs,  or  Ps 
Hagas,  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  border.  ^  There  had 
seemed  to  him,**  he  said,  "  almost  a  wisard  spell  hanging  ofer  it, 
tn  consequence  of  a  prophecy  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  in  whiohi 
in  his  young  days,  he  most  potently  believed  :** 

"  Betide,  betide,  whatever  betide, 
Haig  shaU  be  Haig  of  Bemenide.* 

Soott  added  some  particulars  which  showed  thai,  in  dM 
present  instance,  the  venerable  Thomas  had  not  proved  a  Mm 
prophet,  fbr  it  was  a  noted  fact,  that,  amid  all  tiie  changes  and 
diauces  of  the  border ;  through  all  the  feuds,  and  foraya.  ani 
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nokiiigB,  and  bantings,  which  had  rednoed  most  of  the  oastles  to 
rains,  and  the  prond  families  that  once  possessed  them  to  poverty, 
the  tower  of  Bemerside  still  remained  nnscathed,  and  was  still 
the  strong-hold  of  the  ancient  &mily  of  Haig. 

Prophecies,  however,  often  insure  their  own  falfilment.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  prediction  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  has 
linked  the  Haigs  to  their  tower,  as  their  rock  of  safety,  and  haa 
induced  them  to  cling  to  it,  almost  snperstitioosly,  through  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  that  would,  otherwise,  have  caused  its 
abandonment 

I  afterwards  saw,  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  burying  place  of 
this  predestinated  and  tenacious  family,  the  inscription  of  which 
showed  the  value  they  set  upon  their  antiquity : — 

*'  Locus  SepultunB, 
AntiqaeanniaB  Familie 
De  Haga 
De  Bemerside. 

In  reverting  to  the  days  of  his  childhood,  Scott  observed  that 
the  lameness  which  had  disabled  him  in  infancy  gradually  de- 
creased ;  he  soon  acquired  strength  in  his  limbs,  and  though  he 
always  limped,  he  became,  even  in  boyhood,  a  great  walker.  He 
used  frequently  to  stroll  from  home  and  wander  about  the  coun- 
try for  days  together,  picking  up  all  kinds  of  local  gossip,  and 
observing  popular  scenes  and  characters.  His  father  used  to 
vexed  with  him  for  this  wandering  propensity,  and,  shaking  his 
head,  would  say  he  fancied  the  boy  would  make  nothing  but  a 
edler.  As  he  grew  older,  he  became  a  keen  sportsman,  and 
pataod  much  of  his  time  hunting  and  shooting.  His  field  sports 
led  him  into  the  most  wild  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  coud- 
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fery,  and  in  ibis  way  he  pioked  up  mtioh  of  that  Ijoal  Imovledge 

which  he  has  since  evinced  in  his  writings. 

His  first  visit  to  Loch  Katrine,  he  said,  was  in  hi^  hojisih 
days,  on  a  shooting  excursion.  The  island,  which  he  nas  made 
the  romantic  residence  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  was  then  garri- 
soned by  an  old  man  and  his  wife.  Their  house  was  vacant : 
ihey  had  put  the  key  under  the  door,  and  were  absent  fiidiiikg 
It  was  at  that  time  a  peaceful  residence,  but  became  afterwards  a 
resort  of  smugglers,  until  they  were  ferreted  out 

In  after  years,  when  Scott  began  to  turn  this  local  knowledge 
to  literary  account,  he  revisited  many  of  those  scenes  of  his  early 
ramblings,  and  endeavored  to  secure  the  fugitive  remains  of  the 
traditions  and  songs  that  had  charmed  his  boyhood.  When  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  he  used,  he  said,  to 
go  from  cottage  to  cottage  and  make  the  old  wives  repeat  all  they 
knew,  if  but  two  lines ;  and  by  putting  these  scraps  together, 
he  retrieved  many  a  fine  characteristic  old  ballad  or  tradition 
trom  oblivion. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  recollect  scarce  any  thing  of  our 
visit  to  Bryburgh  Abbey.  It  is  on  the  estate  of  the  Barl  oi 
Buchan.  The  religious  edifice  is  a  mere  ruin,  ruh  in  Gothic  an- 
tiquities, but  especially  interesting  to  Scott,  from  containing  the 
family  vault,  and  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  his  anoestora 
He  appeared  to  feel  much  chagrin  at  their  being  in  the  poeooosion, 
and  subject  to  the  intermeddlings  of  the  Barl,  who  was  repre> 
sented  as  a  nobleman  of  an  eccentric  character.  The  latter, 
however,  set  great  value  on  these  sepulchral  relics,  and  bad 
expressed  a  lively  anticipation  of  one  day  or  other  having  the 
honor  of  bur3dng  Scott,  and  adding  his  monument  to  the  coDm 
tioiu  whidi  he  intended  should  be  worthy  of  the  ^  mighty  nb- 
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itrel  of  the  north," — a  prospectiTe  oompliment  whioh  waM  by  no 
means  relished  by  the  object  of  it 


One  of  mj  pleasant  rambles  with  Soott,  about  the  neighbo^ 
oood  of  Abbotsford,  was  taken  in  company  with  Mr.  William 
Laidlaw,  the  steward  of  his  estate.  This  was  a  gentleman  for 
whom  Scott  entertained  a  particular  value.  He  had  been  bom 
to  a  competency,  had  been  well  educated,  his  mind  was  richly 
stored  with  yaried  information,  and  he  was  a  man  of  sterling 
moral  worth.  Having  been  reduced  by  misfortune,  Scott  had  got 
him  to  take  charge  of  his  estate.  He  lived  at  a  small  farm  on 
the  hill-side  above  Abbotsford,  and  was  treated  by  Scott  as  s 
dierished  and  confidential  friend,  rather  than  a  dependent 

As  the  day  was  showery,  Scott  was  attended  by  one  of  his 
retainers,  named  Tommie  Purdie,  who  carried  his  plaid,  and  who 
deserves  especial  mention.  Sophia  Scott  used  to  call  him  her 
Other's  grand  vizier,  and  she  gave  a  playful  account  one  evening, 
as  she  was  hanging  on  her  father's  arm,  of  the  consultations  which 
he  and  Tommie  U63d  to  have  about  matters  relative  to  forming. 
Purdie  was  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  and  he  and  Scott  .  would 
have  long  disputes  in  front  of  the  house,  as  to  something  that 
was  to  be  done  on  the  estate,  until  the  latter,  fairly  tired  out, 
would  abandon  the  ground  and  the  argument,  exclaiming,  ^  WelU 
well,  Tom,  have  it  your  own  way." 

After  a  time,  however,  Purdie  would  present  himcelf  at  the 
door  of  the  parlor,  and  observe,  "  I  ha'  been  thinking  over  the 
natter,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  think  Pll  take  your  honor's  adr 
vioc" 
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Scott  laughed  beartilj  when  this  anecdote  was  told  of  Un 
"It  was  with  him  and  Tom,"  he  said,  "as  it  was  with  an  oM 
laird  and  a  pet  servant,  whom  he  had  indulged  ontil  he  was  pod- 
tive  beyond  all  enduaace.  'This  won^  do  P  cried  the  old  laii4 
in  a  passion,  'we  can^  Ure  together  anj  longer— we  must  part 
'  An'  where  the  ddl  does  your  honor  mean  to  goT  replied  the 
other.** 

I  wonld,  moreorer,  obserre  of  Tom  Pnrdie,  that  he  was  a  fira 
believer  in  ghosts,  and  warlodcs,  and  all  kinds  of  old  wives'  &ble. 
He  was  a  religions  man,  too,  mingling  a  little  degree  of  Soottiik 
pride  in  his  devotion ;  for  though  his  salary  was  bnt  twentj 
poands  a  year,  he  had  managed  to  afford  seven  pounds  for  t 
family  Bible.  It  is  tme,  he  had  one  hundred  pounds  dear  of  the 
world,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his  comrades  as  man  of  pro- 
perty. 

In  the  course  of  our  morning's  walk,  we  stopped  at  a  small 
honse  belonging  to  one  of  the  laborers  on  the  estate.  The  objeol 
of  Scott's  visit  was  to  inspect  a  relic  which  had  been  digged  ap 
in  the  Boman  camp,  and  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  he  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  a  tongs.  It  was  produced  bj  the  cot^^er^i 
wife,  a  ruddy,  healthy-looking  dame,  whom  Scott  addressed  by 
the  name  of  Ailie.  As  he  stood  regarding  the  relic,  turning  i 
round  and  round,  and  making  comments  upon  it,  half  grave,  half 
comic,  mik  cottage  group  around  him,  all  joining  3eoasiiai* 
ally  in  the  colloquy,  the  inimitable  character  of  Monkbams  was 
again  brought  to  mind,  and  I  seemed  to  see  before  me  that  jniim 
of  antiquarians  and  humorists  holding  forth  to  his  unlearned 
end  unbelieving  neighbors. 

Whenever  Scott  touched,  in  this  way,  upon  local  antiqaitiHi 
and  in  all  his  &miliar  conversations  about  local  traditioDS  aad 
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fuper&titiona,  there  was  always  a  sly  and  quiet  humor  mnning  at 
the  bottom  of  his  discourse,  and  playing  about  his  oountenanoe 
as  if  he  sported  with  the  subject  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  dis- 
trusted his  own  enthusiasm,  and  was  disposed  to  droll  upon  his 
own  humors  and  peculiarities,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  poetio 
gleam  in  his  eye  would  show  that  he  really  took  a  strong  relish 
and  interest  in  them.  "  It  was  a  pity,"  he  sud,  "  that  anti- 
quarians were  generally  so  dry,  for  the  subjects  they  handled 
were  rich  in  historical  and  poetic  recollections,  in  picturesque 
details,  in  quaint  and  heroic  characteristics,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
eurious  and  obsolete  ceremonials.  They  are  always  groping 
among  the  rarest  materials  for  poetry,  but  they  have  no  idea  of 
turning  them  to  poetic  use.  Now  every  fragment  from  old  times 
has,  in  some  degree,  its  story  with  it,  or  giyes  an  inkling  of  some- 
thing characteristic  of  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  its 
di^,  and  so  sets  the  imagination  at  work." 

For  my  own  part  I  neyer  met  with  antiquarian  so  delightful, 
either  in  his  writings  or  his  conversation ;  and  the  quiet  subacid 
humor  that  was  prone  to  mingle  in  his  disquisitions,  gave  them, 
to  me,  a  peculiar  and  an  exquisite  flavor.  But  he  seemed,  in 
fact,  to  undervalue  every  thing  that  concerned  himself  The 
play  of  his  genius  was  so  easy  that  he  was  unconscious  of  its 
mighty  power,  and  made  light  of  those  sports  of  intellect  that 
shamed  the  efforts  and  labors  of  other  minds. 

Our  ramble  this  morning  took  us  again  up  the  Bhymer'a 
Glen,  and  by  Huntley  Bank,  and  Huntley  Wood,  and  the  silver 
water£Ul  overhung  mtii  weeping  birches  and  mountain  ashes, 
those  delicate  and  beautiful  trees  which  grace  the  green  shaws 
and  bumsides  of  Scotland.  The  heather,  too,  that  closely  woven 
robe  of  Scottish  landscape  which  covers  the  nakedness  of  its 
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hilb  and  mountains,  tinted  neighborhood  with  soft  and  nob 
colors.  As  we  ascended  the  glen,  the  prospeets  opMied  npon  vs ; 
Melrose,  with  its  towers  and  pinnacles,  lay  below;  beyond  wu 
the  Eildon  hills,  the  Gowden  Knowes,  the  Tweed,  the  Oalli 
Water,  and  all  the  storied  yicinitj ;  the  whole  landscape  miod 
by  gleams  of  sunshine  and  driving  showers. 

Scott,  as  usual,  took  the  lead,  limping  along  with  great  setiv- 
ity,  and  in  joyous  mood,  giving  scraps  of  border  rhymes  ud 
border  stories ;  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  our  walk 
there  were  driizling  showers,  which  I  supposed  would  put  an  end 
to  our  ramble,  but  my  companions  trudged  on  as  unooooeniedly 
as  if  it  had  been  fine  weather. 

At  length,  I  asked  whether  we  had  not  better  seek  sobm 
shelter.  True,"  said  Scott,  "  I  did  not  recollect  that  you  im 
not  accustomed  to  our  Scottish  mists.  This  is  a  laohzynott 
climate,  evermore  showering.  We,  however,  are  children  of  tht 
mist,  and  must  not  mind  a  little  whimpering  of  the  clouds  any 
more  than  a  man  must  mind  the  weeping  of  an  hysterioal  will 
As  you  are  not  accustomed  to  be  wet  through,  as  a  matter  id 
course,  in  a  morning's  walk,  we  will  bide  a  bit  under  the  lee  of 
this  bank  until  the  shower  is  over."  Taking  his  seat  under 
shelter  of  a  thicket,  he  called  to  his  man  Gkorge  for  his  tartan, 
then  turning  to  me,  come,''  said  he,  ^  come  under  my  plaidy, 
as  the  old  song  goes so,  making  me  nestle  down  beside  him,  he 
wrapped  a  part  of  the  plaid  round  me,  and  took  me,  as  he  said, 
<inder  his  wing. 

While  we  were  thus  nestled  together,  he  pointed  to  a  hole  ib 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  glen.  That,  he  said,  was  the  hole  of 
on  old  gray  badger,  who  was,  doubtless,  snugly  housed  in  tkm 
i>ad  weather.    Sometimes  he  saw  him  at  the  entrance  of  his  hele. 
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fiko  a  berndt  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  tolling  his  beads,  or  reading 
a  homily.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  yenerable  anchorite, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  disturbed.  He  was  a  kind  of 
Buooessor  to  Thomas  the  Bhymer,  and  perhaps  might  be  Thomas 
himself  returned  from  fairy  land,  but  still  under  &iry  spell. 

Some  accident  turned  the  conversation  upon  Hogg,  the  poet^ 
in  which  Laidlaw,  who  was  seated  beside  us,  took  a  part.  Hogg 
had  once  been  a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  his  father,  and  Laid- 
law  gave  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  him,  of  which  I  now 
retain  no  recollection.  They  used  to  tend  the  sheep  together 
when  Laidlaw  was  a  boy,  and  Hogg  would  recite  the  first  strug- 
gling conceptions  of  his  muse.  At  night  when  Laidlaw  was 
quartered  comfortably  in  bed,  in  the  farmhouse,  poor  Hogg 
would  take  to  the  shepherd's  hut,  in  the  field  on  the  hillside, 
and  there  lie  awake  for  hours  together,  and  look  at  the  stars 
and  make  poetry,  which  he  would  repeat  the  next  day  to  his 
companion. 

Scott  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  Hogg,  and  repeated  passages 
from  his  beautiful  poem  of  Kelmeny,  to  which  he  gave  great  and 
well-merited  praise.  He  gave,  also,  some  amusing  anecdotes  of 
Hogg  and  his  publisher,  Blackwood,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
rising  into  the  bibliographical  importance  which  he  has  since 
enjoyed. 

Hogg  in  one  of  his  poems,  I  believe  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun, 
had  dabbled  a  little  in  metaphysics,  and  like  his  heroes,  had  got 
into  the  clouds.  Blackwood,  who  began  to  affect  criticism,  argued 
itoutly  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  omitting  or  elucidating 
some  obscure  passage.    Hogg  was  immovable. 

"  But,  man."  said  Blackwood,  "  I  dinna  ken  what  ye  mean  in 
this  passage."      Hout  tout,  man,"  replied  Hogg,  impatiently 
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^  I  dinDt  ken  always  what  I  mean  myseL"  There  is  aaoj  t 
melaphjBioal  poet  in  the  same  predicament  with  hanest  llogg. 

Scott  promised  to  invite  the  Shepherd  to  Abboteford  during 
my  visit,  and  I  anticipated  much  gratification  in  meeting  with 
him,  from  the  account  I  had  received  of  his  character  and  man- 
ners,  and  the  great  pleasure  I  had  derived  from  his  worka 
Oiroumstances,  however,  prevented  Scott  from  performing  his 
promise ;  and  to  my  great  regret  I  left  Scotland  without  seeing 
one  of  its  most  original  and  national  characters. 

*  When  the  weather  held  up,  we  continued  our  walk  until  we 
eame  to  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
called,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  lake  of  CauldshieL  Soott  prided 
himself  much  upon  this  little  Mediterranean  sea  in  his  domini<Mis, 
and  hoped  I  was  not  too  much  spoiled  by  our  great  lakes  in  Ame- 
rica to  relish  it.  He  proposed  to  take  me  out  to  the  centre  of  it^ 
to  a  fine  point  of  view :  for  which  purpose  we  embarl^ed  in  a  smafl 
boat,  which  had  been  put  on  the  lake  by  his  neighbor,  Lord 
Somerville.  As  I  was  about  to  step  on  board,  I  observed  in 
large  letters  on  one  of  the  benches,  Search  No.  2."  I  paused 
for  a  moment  and  repeated  the  inscription  aloud,  trying  to  recol- 
lect something  I  had  heard  or  read  to  which  it  alluded.  ^  Pshaw," 
cried  Scott,  it  is  only  some  of  Lord  Somerville's  nonsense — 
got  in  !"  In  an  instant  scenes  in  the  Antiquary  connected  with 
'-Search  No.  i,**  flashed  upon  my  mind.  **Ah\  I  remember 
now,"  said  I.  and  with  a  laugh  took  my  seat,  but  adverted  no 
more  to  the  circumstance. 

We  had  a  pleasant  row  about  the  lake,  which  commanded 
vome  pretty  scenery.  The  most  interesting  circumstance  cob> 
neoted  with  it,  however,  according  to  Scott,  was,  that  it  waa 
haunted  by  a  bogle  in  the  shape  of  a  water  bull,  which  lived  hi  th 
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ckwp  parts,  And  now  and  then  came  forth  npon  dry  land  and  made 
a  tremendous  roaring,  that  shook  the  very  hills.  This  story 
had  heen  onrrent  in  the  vicinity  from  time  immemorial ; — there 
was  a  man  living  who  declared  he  had  seen  the  bull, — and  he  was 
believed  by  many  of  his  simple  neighbors.  ^  I  don't  choose  to 
oontradict  the  tale,"  said  Scott,  for  I  am  willing  to  have  my 
lake  stocked  with  any  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  that  my  neighbors  think 
proper  to  put  into  it ;  and  these  old  wives'  finbles  are  a  kind  of 
property  in  Scotland  that  belong  to  the  estates  and  go  with  the 
toil  Our  streams  and  lochs  are  like  the  rivers  and  pools  in 
(Germany,  that  have  all  their  Wasser  Nixe,  or  water  witches,  and 
I  have  a  fancy  for  these  kind  of  amphibious  bogles  and  hofagob* 
Una." 


Scott  went  on  after  we  had  landed  to  make  many  remarks^ 
mingled  with  picturesque  anecdotes,  concerning  the  fabulous 
beings  with  which  the  Scotch  were  apt  to  people  the  wild  streams 
and  lochs  that  occur  in  the  solemn  and  lonely  scenes  of  their 
mountains ;  and  to  compare  them  with  similar  superstitions 
among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  but  Scotland,  he  said, 
was  above  all  other  countries  for  this  wild  and  vivid  progeny 
of  ^e  ^Eincy,  from  the  nature  of  the  scenery,  the  misty  magnifi- 
cence and  vagueness  of  the  climate,  the  wild  and  gloomy  events 
of  its  history ;  the  clannish  divisions  of  its  people ;  their  local 
feelings,  notions,  and  prejudices;  the  individuality  of  their 
dialect,  in  which  all  kinds  of  odd  and  peculiar  notions  were 
incorporated;  by  the  secluded  life  of  their  mountaineers* 
the  lonely  nabits  of  their  pastoral  people,  much  of  whose 
time  was  passed  on  the  solitary  hillsides ;  their  traditional 
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9ongs,  which  clothed  eyerj  rook  and  stream  wHh  old  world 
BiorioB,  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  generation  to  genera 
tion.  The  Scottish  mind,  he  said,  was  made  up  of  poetry  and 
tr:>ng  common  sense ;  and  the  very  strength  of  the  latter  gaft 
perpetaity  and  luxuriance  to  the  former.  It  was  a  strong  tenar 
oious  soil,  into  which,  when  once  a  seed  of  poetry  fell,  it  stmek 
deep  root  and  brought  forth  abundantly.  "  You  will  nerer  weed 
these  popular  stories  and  songs  and  superstitions  out  of  Soot- 
land,"  said  he.  "  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  people  believe  in 
them,  as  that  they  delight  in  them.  They  belong  to  the  natin 
hills  and  streams  of  which  they  are  fond,  and  to  the  history  ol 
their  forefathers,  of  which  they  are  proud." 

^It  would  do  your  heart  good,"  continued  he,  '^to  see  a 
number  of  our  poor  country  people  seated  round  the  ingle  nook^ 
which  is  generally  capacious  enough,  and  passing  the  long  dark 
dreary  winter  nights  listening  to  some  old  wife,  or  strolling  gaber 
lunzie,  dealing  out  auld  world  stories  about  bogles  and  warlocksi 
or  about  raids  and  forays,  and  border  skirmishes;  or  reoitiiig 
some  ballad  stuck  full  of  those  fighting  names  that  stir  np  a  true 
Scotchman's  blood  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  These  tradi- 
Konal  tales  and  ballads  have  lived  for  ages  in  mere  oral  eireola- 
tion,  being  passed  from  father  to  son,  or  rather  from  grandam  te 
grandchild,  and  are  a  kind  of  hereditary  property  of  the  poor 
peasantry,  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  them,  as  they 
have  not  circulating  libraries  to  supply  them  with  works  of  fietion 
in  their  place." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  precise  words,  but,  as  nearly  at 
I  can  from  scanty  memorandums  and  vague  reooUeotionai  tbc 
leading  ideas  of  Scott.  I  am  constantly  sensible,  howmr.  ham 
far  I  fall  short  of  his  copiousness  and  richness. 
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He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  elves  and  sprites,  so  frequent  ir^ 
Soottisli  legend.  "  Oar  fiadries,  however,"  said  he,  though  thej 
dress  in  green,  and  gambol  by  moonlight  about  the  banks,  and 
shawa,  and  bnmsides,  are  not  such  pleasant  little  folks  as  the 
English  fairies,  but  are  apt  to  bear  more  of  the  warlook  in  their 
natures,  and  to  piay  spiteful  tricks.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used 
lo  look  wistfully  at  the  green  hillocks  that  were  said  to  be  haunted 
by  fairies,  and  felt  sometimes  as  if  I  should  like  to  lie  down  by 
them  and  sleep,  and  be  carriei  off  to  Fairy  Land,  only  that  1 
did  not  like  some  of  the  cantrips  which  used  now  and  then  to  bo 
played  off  upon  visitors." 

Here  Scott  recounted,  in  graphic  style,  and  with  much  humor, 
a  little  story  which  used  to  be  current  in  the  neighborhood,  of  an 
hon^t  burgess  of  Selkirk,  who,  being  at  work  upon  the  hill  of 
Pearlaw,  fell  asleep  upon  one  of  these  '  fairy  knowes,'  or  hillocks 
When  he  awoke,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed  about  him  with 
atftonithment,  for  he  was  in  the  market-place  of  a  great  city,  with 
a  crowd  of  people  bustling  about  him,  not  one  of  whom  he  knew 
At  length  he  accosted  a  bystander,  and  asked  him  the  name 
of  the  place.  Hout  man,"  replied  the  other,  are  ye  in  the 
heart  o'  Glasgow,  and  speer  the  name  of  it  ?"  The  poor  man 
was  astonished,  and  would  not  believe  either  ears  or  eyes ;  he 
insisted  that  he  had  laid  down  to  sleep  but  half  an  hour  before 
on  the  Peatlaw,  near  Selkirk.  He  came  well  nigh  being  taken 
up  for  a  madman,  when,  fortunately,  a  Selkirk  man  eame  by, 
who  knew  him,  and  took  charge  of  him,  and  conducted  him  back 
to  his  native  place.  Here,  however,  he  was  likely  to  fare  no  bet« 
ter,  when  he  spoke  of  having  been  whisked  in  his  sleep  from  the 
Peatlaw  to  Glasgow.  The  truth  of  the  matter  at  length  came 
out ;  his  coat,  which  he  had  taken  off  when  at  work  on  the  Peat 
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law,  WM  found  lying  near  a  '<£urj  knowe,"  sdJ  hia  bouiel^ 
whieh  was  missing,  was  discovered  on  the  weathereoek  of  Laiaik 
steeple.  So  it  was  as  clear  as  day  that  he  had  been  euried 
through  the  air  by  the  fidries  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  his  bon- 
net had  been  blown  off  by  the  way. 

I  give  this  little  story  but  meagerly  from  a  scanty  memocaa- 
dnm ;  Scott  has  related  it  in  somewhat  different  style  in  a  note 
to  one  of  his  poems ;  but  in  narration  these  anecdotes  derifcd 
their  chief  sest,  from  the  quiet  but  delightful  humor,  the  boa- 
hommie  with  which  he  seasoned  them,  uid  the  sly  glance  of  the 
eye  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  with  whidi  they  weore  as 
companied. 


That  day  at  dinner,  we  had  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  his  wife,  and  a 
female  friend  who  accompanied  them.  The  latter  was  a  ^nrj 
intelligent,  respectable  person,  about  the  middle  age,  and  was 
treated  with  particular  attention  and  courtesy  by  Scott  Oar 
dinner  was  a  most  agreeable  one ;  for  the  guests  were  eridentlj 
cherished  visitors  to  the  house,  and  felt  that  they  were  a{^ 
oiated. 

When  they  were  gone,  Scott  spoke  of  them  in  the  most  cor 
dial  manner.  "  I  wished  to  show  you,"  said  he,  ''some  of  oar 
really  excellent,  pUun  Scotch  people;  not  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  for  such  you  can  meet  every  where,  and  thej  are  ereiy 
where  the  sama  The  character  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  leant 
from  its  fine  folks." 

He  then  went  on  with  a  particular  eulogium  on  the  lady  whi 
had  accompanied  the  Laidlaws.   She  was  the  dan^ter,  he  sui 
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of  t  poor  ooTintry  clergyman,  who  had  died  in  debt,  and  left  her 
an  orphan  and  destitute.  Having  had  a  good  plain  edacation, 
ihe  immediately  set  up  a  child's  school,  and  had  soon  a  nomerons 
flock  under  her  care,  by  which  she  earned  a  decent  maintenance. 
That,  however,  was  not  her  main  object  Her  first  care  was  to 
pay  off  her  other's  debts,  that  no  ill  word  or  ill  will  might  rest 
upon  his  memory.  This,  by  dint  of  Scottish  economy,  backed  by 
filial  retrerence  and  pride,  she  accomplished,  though  in  the  effort, 
0he  subjected  herself  to  every  privation.  Not  content  with  this, 
she  in  certain  instances  refused  to  take  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the 
children  of  some  of  her  neighbors,  who  had  befriended  her  &ther 
in  his  need,  and  had  since  fsAlem  into  poverty.  "  In  a  word,' 
added  Scott,  ^  she  is  a  fine  old  Scotch  girl ;  and  I  delight  in  her, 
more  than  in  many  a  fine  lady  I  have  known,  and  I  have  known 
many  of  the  finest." 


It  is  time,  however,  to  draw  this  rambling  narrative  to  a  close. 
Several  days  were  passed  by  me,  in  the  way  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  in  almost  constant,  familiar,  and  joyous  conversation 
with  Scott ;  it  was,  as  if  I  were  admitted  to  a  social  communion 
with  Shakspeare,  for  it  was  with  one  of  a  kindred,  if  not  equal 
genius.  Every  night  I  retired  with  my  mind  filled  with  delight 
ful  recollections  of  the  day,  and  every  morning  I  rose  with  the 
oertainty  of  new  enjoyment  The  days  thus  spent,  I  shall  ever 
took  back  to,  as  among  the  very  happiest  of  my  life ;  for  I  was 
oonscious  at  the  time  of  being  happy. 

The  only  sad  moment  that  I  experienced  at  Abbotsford,  waa 
thai  of  my  departure ;  but  it  was  cheered  with  the  prospect  of 
MOD  returning ;  for  I  had  promised,  after  making  a  tour  in  the 
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Highlands,  to  come  and  pass  a  few  more  days  on  tlie  btiib  d 
the  Tweed,  when  Soott  intended  to  invite  Hogg  the  poet  to  meel 
me.    I  took  a  kind  farewell  of  the  fiunily,  with  each  of  whom  I 
had  been  highly  pleased ;  if  I  have  refrained  from  dwelling  pu^ 
ticukrly  on  their  several  characters,  and  giving  anecdotes  of 
them  individually,  it  is  because  I  consider  them  shielded  bj  thi 
sanctity  of  domestic  life :  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  to 
history.    As  he  accompanied  me  on  foot,  however,  to  t  smaH 
gate  on  the  confines  of  his  premises,  I  could  not  refrain  fron 
expressing  the  enjoyment  I  had  experienced  in  his  domestk 
circle,  and  passing  some  warm  eulogiums  on  the  young  folks  km 
whom  I  had  just  parted.    I  shall  never  forget  his  reply.   ^  Th«j 
have  kind  hearts,"  said  he,    and  that  is  the  main  point  as  to 
human  happiness.    They  love  one  another,  poor  things,  which  ii 
every  thing  in  domestic  life    The  best  wish  I  can  make  yon,  mj 
friend,"  added  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,    is,  thit 
when  you  return  to  your  own  country,  you  may  get  married, 
have  a  family  of  young  bairns  about  you.    If  you  are  haffj, 
there  they  are  to  share  your  happiness — and  if  yon  are  otbenrise 
— there  they  are  to  comfort  you." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  gate,  when  he  balled,  aai 
took  my  hand.  "  I  will  not  say  fareweU,"  said  he,  ^iar  'Am 
always  a  painfiod  word,  but  I  will  say,  come  again.  Whea  yot 
have  made  your  tour  to  the  Highlands,  come  here  and  give  me  a 
few  more  days — but  come  when  you  please,  you  will  always  §m4 
A.bbotsford  open  to  you,  and  a  hearty,  welooma" 


i  have  thus  given,  in  a  rude  style,  my  main  reeoUeetioBa  of 
what  oocurred  during  my  sojourn  at  Abbotsford,  and  I  feel  nor 
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l^ified  that  I  can  give  but  such  meager,  soattered,  and  colorless 
details  of  what  was  so  copious,  rich,  and  varied.  During  several 
days  that  I  passed  there  Scott  was  in  admirable  vein.  From 
early  mom  until  dinner  time  he  was  rambling  about,  showing  mt 
the  neighborhood,  and  during  dinner,  and  until  late  at  night, 
engaged  in  social  conversation.  No  time  was  reserved  for  him- 
self;  he  seemed  as  if  his  only  occupation  was  to  entertain  me 
uil  yet  I  was  almost  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  one  of  whom 
he  knew  nothing,  but  an  idle  book  I  had  written,  and  which, 
some  years  before,  had  amused  him.  But  such  was  Scott — he 
appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  lavish  his  time,  attention,  and 
conversation  on  those  around.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  what 
time  he  found  to  write  those  volumes  that  were  incessantly  issu- 
ing from  the  press ;  all  of  which,  too,  Were  of  a  nature  to  require 
reading  and  research.  I  could  not  find  that  his  life  was  ever 
otherwise  than  a  life  of  lei»ure  and  hap-hazard  recreation,  such 
as  it  was  during  my  visit.  He  scarce  ever  balked  a  party  of 
pleasure,  or  a  sporting  excursion,  and  rarely  pleaded  his  own 
concerns  as  an  excuse  for  rejecting  those  of  others.  During  my 
visit  I  heard  of  other  visitors  who  had  preceded  me,  and  who 
must  have  kept  him  occupied  for  many  days,  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  course  of  his  daily  life  for  some  time 
subsequently.  Not  long  after  my  departure  from  Abbotsford, 
my  friend  Wilkie  arrived  there,  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Scott 
family.  He  found  the  house  full  of  guests.  Scott's  whole  time 
was  taken  up  in  riding  and  driving  about  the  country,  or  in  social 
conversation  at  home.  "  All  this  time,"  said  Wilkie  to  me,  "  I 
did  not  presume  to  ask  Mr.  Scott  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  for  1 
saw  he  had  not  a  moment  to  spare ;  I  waited  for  tlie  guests  to  go 
9^ay,  but  as  fast  as  one  went  another  arrived,  and  so  it  continued 
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for  Bereral  days,  and  with  each  set  he  waa  oompletely  ooeapM 
At  length  all  went  oflf^  and  we  were  qaiet  I  thought,  hovefw 
Mr.  Scott  will  now  shut  himself  up  among  his  books  and  papen 
for  he  has  to  make  up  for  lost  time ;  it  won't  do  for  me  to  iik 
him  now  to  sit  for  his  picture.  Laidlaw,  who  managed  his  estals, 
eamo  in,  and  Scott  turned  to  him,  as  I  supposed,  to  oonsolt  aiMWt 
business.  ^Laidlaw,'  said  he,  ^to-morrow  morning  well  gs 
aorois  ^e  water  and  take  the  dogs  with  us — there's  a  plaoe  whtn 
1  think  we  shall  be  able  to  find  a  hare.' 

^  In  short,"  added  Wilkie,  I  found  that  instead  of  bniriiw, 
he  was  thinking  only  of  amusement,  as  if  he  had  noUiii^  in  the 
world  to  occupy  him ;  so  I  no  longer  feared  to  intrude  i^oa 
him." 

The  oonversation  of  Scott  was  frank,  hearty,  pioturesqiue,  aad 
dramatic.  During  the  time  of  my  visit  he  inclined  to  the  comie 
rather  than  the  grave,  in  his  anecdotes  and  stories,  and  such,  I 
was  told,  was  his  general  inclination.  He  relished  a  joke,  or  t 
trait  of  humor  in  social  intercourse,  and  layghed  with  right  gooi 
will.  He  talked  not  for  effect,  nor  display,  but  from  the  flow  of 
his  spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and  the  vigor  of  his  imagi- 
nation. .  He  had  a  natural  turn  for  narration,  and  his  narratrrer 
and  descriptions  were  without  effort,  yet  wonderfully  gr^ie. 
He  placed  the  scene  before  you  like  a  picture  ;  he  gave  the  dia- 
logue with  the  appropriate  dialect  or  peculiarities,  and  described 
the  appearance  and  characters  of  his  personages  with  that  9fM 
and  felicity  evinced  in  his  writings.  Indeed,  his  oonversasioa 
reminded  me  continually  of  his  noveb ;  and  i<  seemed  to  mm^ 
that  during  the  whole  time  I  was  with  him,  he  talked  enoogk  It 
fill  volumes,  and  that  they  could  not  have  been  filled  Bort  d» 
iightfully. 
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He  was  as  good  a  listener  as  talker,  appreciating  every  thing 
iliat  others  said,  however  humble  might  be  their  rank  or  preten- 
sions, and  was  quick  to  testify  his  perception  of  any  point  in 
(heir  discourse.  He  arrogated  nothing  to  himself,  but  was  per- 
fectly unassuming  and  unpretending,  entering  with  heart  and 
ioul  into  the  business,  or  pleasure,  or,  I  had  almost  said,  foUy. 
of  the  hour  and  the  company.  No  one's  concerns,  no  one's 
thoughts,  no  one's  opinions,  no  one's  tastes  and  pleasures  seemed 
beneath  him.  He  made  himself  so  thoroughly  the  companion  of 
those  with  whom  he  happened  to  be,  that  they  forgot  for  a  time 
his  vast  superiority,  and  only  recollected  and  wondered,  when  all 
was  over,  that  it  was  Scott  with  whom  they  had  been  on  such 
familiar  terms,  and  in  whose  society  they  had  felt  so  perfectly  at 
their  ease. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous  spirit  in  which  he 
Bpoke  of  all  his  literary  contemporaries,  quoting  the  beauties  of 
their  works,  and  this,  too,  with  respect  to  persons  with  whom  he 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  at  variance  in  literature  or  poli« 
tics.  Jeffrey,  it  was  thought,  had  ruffled  his  plumes  in  one  of  his 
reviews,  yet  Scott  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high  and  warm 
eulogy,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man. 

His  humor  in  conversation,  as  in  his  works,  wss  genial  and 
free  from  all  causticity.  He  had  a  quick  perception  of  faults 
and  foibles,  but  he  looked  upon  poor  human  nature  with  an 
indulgent  eye,  relishing  what  was  good  and  pleasant,  tolerating 
what  was  firail,  and  pitying  what  was  evil  It  is  this  beneficent 
0pirit  which  gives  such  an  air  of  bonhommie  to  8c(»tt'8  humor 
ihroughout  all  his  works.  He  played  with  the  foibles  and  errors 
of  his  fellow  beings,  and  presented  them  in  a  thousand  whimsical 
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and  oh&raoterisiio  lights,  but  the  kindneas  and  generonty  of  Ui 
nature  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  satirist  I  do  not  reetdleot 
a  sneer  throughout  his  oonversation  any  more  than  ihen  it 
throughout  his  works. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketoh  of  Scott,  as  I  saw  him  in  prirate  li^ 
not  merely  at  the  time  of  the  visit  here  narrated,  but  in  the 
easual  intercourse  of  subsequent  years.  Of  his  public  diaraeter 
and  merits,  all  the  world  can  judge.  His  works  have  incorpo- 
rated themselves  with  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  had  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  when  did  a 
human  being  ever  exercise  an  influence  more  salutary  and  benig- 
nant ?  Who  is  there  that,  on  looking  back  over  a  great  portion 
of  his  life,  does  not  find  the  genius  of  Scott  administering  to  his 
pleasures,  beguiling  his  cares,  and  soothing  his  lonely  sorrovs? 
Who  does  not  still  guard  his  works  as  a  treasury  of  pure  mjoj- 
ment,  an  armory  to  which  to  resort  in  time  of  need,  to  lad 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  off*  the  evils  and  the  griefis  of  life? 
For  my  own  part,  in  periods  of  dejection,  I  have  hailed  tbt 
announcement  of  a  new  work  from  his  pen  as  an  earnest  o(  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  store  for  me,  and  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
traveller  in  a  waste  looks  to  a  green  spot  at  a  distance,  where  be 
feels  assured  of  solace  and  refreshment  When  I  consider  how 
much  he  has  thus  contributed  to  the  better  hours  of  my  past 
existence,  and  how  independent  his  works  still  make  me,  at 
times,  of  all  the  world  for  my  enjoyment,  I  bless  my  sura  thai 
cast  my  lot  in  his  days,  to  be  thus  cheered  and  gladdened  by  the 
outpourings  of  his  genius.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  that  I  have  derived  ft>om  my  literary  career,  that  if 
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has  elovated  me  into  genial  communion  with  snoh  a  spirit ;  and 
as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  friendship,  and  veneration  for  his 
memory,  I  cast  this  humble  stone  upon  his  cairn,  which  will  soon, 
T  trust,  be  piled  aloft  with  the  contributions  of  abler  hands. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

BsDio  about  lo  give  a  few  sketches  taken  during  a  three  weeks^ 
sojourn  in  the  ancestral  mansion  of  the  late  Lord  Bjron,  I  think 
it  proper  to  premise  some  brief  particulars  concerning  its  history. 

Newstead  Abbey  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  existence 
of  those  quaint  and  romantic  piles,  half  castle,  half  convent, 
which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  olden  times  of  England.  It 
stands,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a  legendary  neighborhood  ;  being  in 
the  heart  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  surrounded  by  the  haunts  of 
Bobin  Hood  and  his  band  of  outlaws,  so  £unous  in  ancient  ballad 
and  nursery  tale.  It  is  true,  the  forest  scarcely  exists  but  in 
name,  and  the  tract  of  country  over  which  it  once  extended  its 
broad  solitudes  and  shades,  is  now  an  open  and  smiling  region, 
wltivated  with  parks  and  farms,  and  enlivened  with  villages. 

Newstead,  which  probably  once  exerted  a  monastic  sway  over 
Ibis  region,  and  controlled  the  consciences  of  the  rude  foresters, 
was  originally  a  priory,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
ientary,  by  Henry  II,  at  the  time  when  he  sought,  by  building 
of  shrines  and  convents,  and  by  other  acts  of  external  piety,  to 
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expiate  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Beekei  The  priory  waa  dedK 
eated  to  Ood  and  the  Virgin,  and  was  inhabited  bj  a  fratcrmify 
of  canons  regukr  of  St  Augustine.  This  order  was  origiDally 
simple  and  abstemious  in  its  mode  of  living,  and  exemplary  m 
ha  oonduct ;  but  it  would  seem  that  it  gradually  lapsed  into  those 
abuses  which  disgraced  too  many  of  the  wealthy  monastie  estab* 
lishments ;  for  there  are  documents  among  its  aroluTes  whieh 
intimate  the  prevalence  of  gross  misrule  and  diaaoluta  seBSvafily 
among  its  members. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  oonventa  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII,  Newstead  underwent  a  8udd»  rererst, 
being  given,  with  the  neighboring  manor  and  reetory  of  P^el- 
wick,  to  Sir  John  Byron,  Steward  of  Manchester  and  Boohdak^ 
and  Lieutenant  of  Sherwood  Forest  This  ancien'  bmOy  wortkj 
figures  in  the  traditions  of  the  Abbey,  and  in  tho  ghost  storiei 
with  which  it  abounds,  under  the  quaint  and  graphie  appeDalioa 
of  Sir  John  Bjron  the  Little,  with  the  great  Beard."  He  eoa- 
verted  the  saintly  edifice  into  a  castellated  dwelling,  makiig  it 
his  fiivorite  residence  and  the  seat  of  iiis  forest  jurisdiction. 

The  Byron  family  being  subsequently  ennobled  by  a  baroniil 
title,  and  enriched  by  various  possessions,  maintained  greats^ 
and  retinue  at  Newstead.  The  proud  edifice  partook,  howewr, 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his 
poems,  represents  it  as  alternately  the  scene  of  lordly  wasasifim 
and  of  civil  war: 

Hark»  how  the  hftU  rfwmdinf  to  the  ttimia* 
Sbakee  with  the  martial  mmkfB  nofel  dtel 

The  heralds  of  a  warrioi^s  haoghty  reigBt 
Hi|{fa  ereMed  banners  ware  thy  waUs  withii 
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Of  changing  ■entinels  the  distant  hum. 
The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  bomirf/d  arnit 

The  braying  trampet,  and  the  hoarser  dnrai. 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  aianns." 

Aboat  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Abbey  came  into 
die  possession  of  another  noted  character,  who  makes  no  loss 
Sgare  in  its  shadowy  traditions  than  Sir  John  the  Little  with  the 
great  Beard.  This  was  the  grand-uncle  of  the  poet,  familiarly 
known  among  the  gossiping  chroniclers  of  the  Abbey  as  the 
Wicked  Lord  Byron."  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  irritable 
passions  and  vindictive  temper,  in  the  indulgence  of  which  an 
incident  occnri^d  which  gave  a  turn  to  his  whole  character  and 
life,  and  in  some  measure  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Abbey.  In 
his  neighborhood  lived  his  kinsman  and  friend,  Mr.  Ohaworth, 
proprietor  of  Annesley  Hall.  Being  together  in  London  in 
1765,  in  a  chamber  of  the  Star  and  Ghirtcr  tavern  in  Pall  Mall, 
a  quarrel  rose  between  them.  Byron  insisted  upon  settling  it 
upon  the  spot  by  single  combat  They  fought  without  seconds, 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle,  and  Mr.  Chaworth,  although  the  most 
expert  swordsman,  received  a  mortal  wound.  With  his  dying 
breath  he  related  such  particulars  of  the  contest  as  induced  the 
eoroner's  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder.  Lord  Byron 
was  sent  to  the  tower,  and  subsequently  tried  before  the  House 
of  Peers,  where  an  ultimate  verdict  was  given  of  manslaughter. 

Ho  retired  after  this  to  the  Abbey,  where  he  shut  himself  up 
to  brood  over  his  disgraces ;  grew  gloomy,  morose,  and  fantas 
tieal,  ani  indulged  in  fits  of  passion  and  oaprioe,  that  made  him 
the  theme  of  rural  wonder  and  scandal  No  tale  was  too  wild 
or  too  monstrous  for  vulgar  belief.  Like  his  successor  the  poet, 
lie  was  aooused  of  all  kmds  of  vagaries  and  wickedness.    It  was 
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fiaid  that  he  always  went  armed,  as  if  prepared  to  eonmut  nordfli 
on  the  least  provocation.    At  one  time,  when  a  gentleman  of  hk 
neighborhood  was  to  dine  tete  a  tete  with  him,  it  b  said  a  brace  ol 
pistols  were  gravely  laid  with  the  knives  and  forks  upon  the  table, 
as  part  of  the  regakr  table  fomitore,  and  implements  that  nught 
be  needed  in  the  course  of  the  repast    Another  nunor  statai 
that  being  exasperated  at  his  coachman  for  disobedience  to  ordeiii 
he  shot  1dm  on  the  spot,  threw  his  body  into  the  coach  where  Ladj 
Byron  was  seated,  and,  mounting  the  box,  officiated  in  his  stead. 
At  another  time,  according  to  the  same  vulgar  rumors,  he  threw 
her  ladyship  into  the  lake  in  front  of  the  Abbey,  where  she  wooU 
have  been  drowned,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  ^the  gardener. 
These  stories  are  doubtless  exaggerations  of  trivial  ineidenti 
which  may  have  occurred ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  waywird 
passions  of  this  unhappy  man  caused  a  separation  from  his  wift, 
and  finally  spread  a  solitude  around  him.    Being  displeased  at 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  and  heir,  he  displayed  an  inveterate  ma- 
lignity towards  him.    Not  being  able  to  cut  off  his  suooessioo  ta 
the  Abbey  estate,  which  descended  to  him  by  enUul,  he  endeav 
ored  to  injure  it  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  it  might  oone  a 
mere  wreck  into  his  hands.    For  this  purpose  he  suffered  tas 
Abbey  to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  every  thing  to  go  to  waste  about 
it,  and  cut  down  all  the  timber  on  the  estate,  laying  low  maay  a 
tract  of  old  Sherwood  Forest,  so  that  the  Abbey  lands  lay  strip- 
ped and  bare  of  all  their  ancient  honors.    He  was  baffled  in  Uf 
unnatural  revenge  by  the  premature  death  of  his  son,  and  paased 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  deserted  and  dilapidated  balk, 
a  gloomy  misanthrope,  brooding  amidst  the  scenes  he  had  hii 
desolate. 

His  wayward  humors  drove  from  him  all  nei^borlj  aocielyr 
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Mud  for  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  almost  witLout  domestics.  In 
hilt  misanthi^pio  mood,  when  at  varianoe  with  all  human  kind,  he 
took  to  feeding  oriokets,  so  that  in  process  of  time  the  Abbey 
was  overran  with  them,  and  its  lonely  halls  made  more  lonely  at 
night  by  their  monotonous  music.  Tradition  adds  that,  at  his 
death,  the  crickets  seemed  aware  that  they  had  lost  their  patron 
and  protector,  for  they  one  and  all  packed  up  bag  and  baggage^ 
and  left  the  Abbey,  trooping  across  its  courts  and  corridors  in  all 
directions. 

The  death  of  the  «  Old  Lord,"  or  "  The  Wicked  Lord  Byron,' 
for  he  is  known  by  both  appellations,  occurred  in  1798 ;  and  the 
Abbey  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  poet  The  latter 
was  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  living  in  humble  style  with  his 
mother  in  Scotknd.  They  came  soon  after  to  England,  to  take 
possession.  Moore  gives  a  simple  but  striking  anecdote  of  the 
first  arrival  of  the  poet  at  the  domains  of  his  ancestors. 

They"  had  arrived  at  the  Newstead  toll-bar,  and  saw  the 
woods  of  the  Abbey  stretching  out  to  receive  them,  when  Mrs. 
Byron,  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the  place,  asked  the  woman  of 
the  toll-house  to  whom  that  seat  belonged  ?  She  was  told  tha^ 
the  owner  of  it.  Lord  Byron,  had  been  some  months  dead. 

And  who  is  the  next  heir  ?"  asked  the  proud  and  happy  mother. 
^ They  say,"  anmRrered  the  old  woman,  "it  is  a  little  boy  who 
lives  at  Aberdeen."  "  And  this  is  he,  bless  him !"  exclaimed 
the  nurse,  no  longer  able  to  contain  herself,  and  turning  to  kiss 
with  delight  the  young  lord  who  was  seated  on  her  lap.* 

During  Lord  Byron's  minority,  the  Abbey  was  let  to  Lori 
Orey  de  Ruthen,  but  the  poet  vibited  it  occasionally  during  thci 
Harrow  vacations,  when  he  resided  with  his  mother  at  lodgings 
*  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron. 
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in  Nottingbam.  It  was  treated  little  better  bj  Hs  pMent  toni 
Uian  by  tbe  old  lord  wbo  preceded  bim ;  so  tbat  wben,  is  iht 
aatomn  of  1808,  Lord  Byron  took  up  bis  abode  tbere,  it  «m  ii 
a  minouB  condition.  Tbe  following  lines  from  bis  own  pen,  uki 
gi?e  some  idea  of  its  condition : 

"  Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hoQow  winds  wUsds. 
Thoa,  the  hall  of  mj  fiithera,  art  ffone  to  decay  ; 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 

Have  choked  ap  the  rose  which  once  Uoomed  in  the  mcf. 

Of  the  mail-coTered  barons  who,  proudly,  to  battle 
Led  thy  Tassals  from  Europe  to  Plilestine's  plain. 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  ereiy  wind  rattle* 
Are  the  only  sad  Yestiges  now  that  remain."* 

In  anotber  poem  be  expresses  tbe  melanoboly  ftelingwkl 
whicb  be  took  possession  of  bis  ancestral  mansion : 

«  Newstead !  That  saddening  scene  of  change  is  lhlBe« 
Thy  jrawning  arch  betokens  sure  decay: 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line. 
Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway.* 

I>eserted  now,  he  scans  thy  grey-worn  towen^ 
Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep. 

Thy  doistere,  pervious  to  the  wintiy  show«it» 

These— these  he  views,  and  views  them  b«t  ts  wm^ 

Tet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes. 

Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great; 
Tet  lingers  mid  thy  dtop  and  mossy  UNnbs^ 

Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fets.*f 

*  Uses  on  leaving  Newstead  Abbey.      t  Elegy  oa  Hhwmmi  Akh^ 
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LorcL^  Byron  had  not  fortune  soffioient  to  put  tbo  pile  in 
extensive  repai?;  nor  to  maintain  any  thing  like  the  state  of  his 
aneestors.  He  restored  some  of  the  apartments,  so  as  to  furnish 
his  mother  with  a  comfortable  habitation,  and  fitted  up  a  quaint 
study  for  himself,  in  which,  among  books  and  busts,  and  'other 
library  furniture,  were  two  skulls  of  the  ancient  friars,  grinning 
on  each  side  of  an  antique  cross.  One  of  his  gay  companions 
gives  a  picture  of  Newstead  when  thus  repaired,  and  the  picture 
is  sufficiently  desolate. 

"  There  are  two  tiers  of  cloisters,  with  a  variety  of  cells  and 
rooms  about  them,  which,  though  not  inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabi- 
table state,  might  easily  be  made  so ;  and  many  of  the  original 
rooms,  among  which  is  a  fine  stone  hall,  are  still  in  use.  Of  the 
Abbey  church,  one  end  only  remains ;  and  the  old  kitchen,  with 
a  long  range  of  apartments,  is  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
Leading  from  the  Abbey  to  the  modem  part  of  the  habitation  is 
a  ifoble  room,  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-three  in  breadth , 
but  every  part  of  the  house  displays  neglect  and  decay,  save 
those  which  the  present  lord  has  lately  fitted  up."* 

Even  the  repairs  thus  made  were  but  of  transient  benefit,  for 
the  roof  being  left  in  its  dilapidated  state,  the  rain  soon  pene- 
trated into  the  apartments  which  Lord  Byron  had  restored  and 
decorated,  and  in  a  few  years  rendered  them  almost  as  desolate 
as  the  rest  of  the  Abbey. 

Still  he  felt  a  pride  in  the  ruinous  old  edifioe ;  its  very  dreary 
and  dismantled  state,  addressed  itself  to  his  poetical  imagination, 
and  to  that  love  of  the  melancholy  and  the  grand  which  if 
evinood  in  all  his  writings.    ^  Come  what  may,"  said  he  in  omr 

•  Letter  of  the  late  Charles  Skiooer  If  atliewi.  Esq. 
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of  hiB  letters,  ^  Newstead  and  £  stand  or  fiOl  together  I  bait 
now  lived  on  the  spot  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it  aad  m 
pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter  the  Jast 
vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have  that  pride  within  me  wfaieh 
will  enable  me  to  support  difficulties :  could  I  obtain  in  exehaB|B 
&r  Newstead  Abbey,  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I  would 
leject  the  proposition." 

His  residence  at  the  Abbey,  however,  was  fitful  and  uncertaii. 
He  passed  occasional  portions  of  time  thens  sometimes  sta- 
diously  and  alone,  oftener  idly  and  recklessly,  and  oooasioniUy 
with  young  and  gay  companions,  in  riot  and  revelry,  and  the  ia- 
dulgenoe  of  all  kinds  of  mad  caprice.  The  Abbey  was  by  ao 
means  benefited  by  these  roystering  inmates,  who  someltmef 
played  off  monkbh  mummeries  about  the  cloisters,  at  other 
times  turned  the  state  chambers  into  schools  for  boxing  and 
single-stick,  and  shot  pistols  in  the  great  hall  The  country  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  were  as  much  puzsled  by  those  madeip 
vagaries  of  the  new  incumbent,  as  by  the  gloomier  habits  of  the 
old  lord,"  and  began  to  think  that  madness  was  inherent  in  the 
Byron  race,  or  that  some  wayward  star  ruled  over  the  Abbey. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  eiroumstaneet 
which  led  his  Lordship  to  sell  his.  ancestral  estate,  notwithstand 
ing  the  partial  predilections  and  hereditary  feeling  which  he  had 
so  eloquently  expressed.  Fortunately,  it  fell  into  the  handa  of  a 
man  who  possessed  something  of  a  poetical  temperament^  and 
who  cherished  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Lord  Byron.  Cot- 
onel  (at  that  time  Major)  Wildman  had  been  a  schoolmate  of  tke 
poet,  and  sat  with  him  on  the  same  form  at  Harrow.  He  had 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the  Peninsvlai 
uid  at  tho  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  a  great  consolatioa  tm 
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Lord  Byron,  in  parting  with  his  family  estate,  to  know  that  it 
wonld  be  held  by  one  capable  of  restoring  its  fitded  glories, 
and  who  would  respect  and  preserve  all  the  monuments  and 
memorials  of  his  line.* 

The  confidence  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  good  feeling  and  good 
taste  of  Colonel  Wildman  has  been  justified  by  the  event 
Under  his  judicious  eye  and  munificent  hand  the  venerable  and 
romantic  pile  has  risen  from  its  ruins  in  all  its  old  monastic  and 
baronial  splendor,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it  in  perfect 
conformity  of  style.  The  groves  and  forests  have  been  replant* 
ed ;  the  lakes  and  fish-ponds  cleaned  out,  and  thu  gardens  rescued 
from  the  "  hemlock  and  tliistle,''  and  restored  to  their  pristine 
and  dignified  formality. 

*  The  following  letter,  written  in  the  coarse  x>f  the  ttanafer  of  the  estatn 
ban  never  been  published 

Vemee,  Nov.  18, 1818. 

My  Dear  Wildmam, 

Mr.  Hanson  is  on  the  eve  of  his  return,  so  that  I  have  only  time  to  return 
a  few  inadequate  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter.  I  should  reg^ret  to  trouble 
you  with  any  requests  of  mine,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  any  signs  oi 
my  &mily,  which  may  still  exist  at  Newsiead,  and  leave  every  thing  of  that 
kind  to  your  own  feelings,  present  or  fiiture,  upon  the  subject.  The  portrai 
which  yon  flatter  me  by  desiring,  would  not  be  worth  to  you  your  trouble  an 
expense  of  such  an  expedition,  but  you  may  rely  upon  having  the  very  first 
that  may  be  painted,  and  which  may  seem  worth  your  acceptance. 

I  trust  that  Newstead  will,  being  yours,  remain  so,  and  that  it  may  see  you 
M  happy,  as  I  am  very  sure  that  you  will  make  your  dependents.  With  regard 
to  myseif,  you  may  be  sure  that  whether  in  the  fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth  form  at 
Harrow,  or  in  the  fluctuations  of  after  life,  1  shall  always  remember  with  regard 
ViT  old  schoolfellow — fellow  monitor,  and  friend,  and  recognize  with  respect  the 
gallant  soldier,  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  allurements  of  youth 
to  a  Hie  of  pleasure,  devoted  himself  to  duties  of  a  nobler  order,  and  will  receive 
Uis  reward  in  tne  esteem  and  aumiration  of  his  country. 

Ever  yours  most  truly  and  afiectionately, 

BTRON 
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The  fiBtrms  on  the  estate  have  been  put  in  complete  order,  net 
fiirmhouses  built  of  stone,  in  the  picturesqae  and  oomfbrtablc 
style  of  the  old  English  granges ;  the  hereditary  tenants  aeeored 
in  their  paternal  homes,  and  treated  with  the  most  considentf 
indulgence ;  every  thing,  in  a  word,  gives  happy  indications  of  a 
liberal  and  beneficent  landlord. 

What  most,  however,  will  interest  the  visitors  to  the  Abbey  ia 
bvor  of  its  present  occupant,  is  the  reverential  care  with  whieh 
he  has  preserved  and  renovated  every  monument  and  relie  of  the 
Byroii  family,  and  every  object  in  any  wise  connected  with  the 
memory  of  the  poet  £ighty  thousand  pounds  have  already  beea 
expended  upon  the  venerable  pile,  yet  the  work  is  still  going  oa, 
and  Newstead  promises  to  realize  the  hope  £untly  breathed  hj 
the  poet  when  bidding  it  a  melancholy  farewell— 

**  Haply  thy  sun  emerging,  yet  may  riiitie. 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 
Hoon  splendid  as  the  past  may  stiU  be  ikSsm, 
And  hieas  thy  fotiire,  as  thy  know  day/ 
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(  HAD  been  passing  a  merry  Christmas  in  the  gocd  old  style  at 
Barlboro'  Hall,  a  venerable  family  mansion  in  Derbyshire,  and 
setoff  to  fiubh  the  holidays  with  the  hospitable  proprietor  of 
Ncwstead  Abbey.  A  drive  of  seventeen  miles  through  a  pleasant 
country,  part  of  it  the  storied  r^ion  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
brought  me  to  the  gate  of  Newstead  Park.  The  aspect  of  the 
park  was  by  no  means*  imposing,  the  fine  old  trees  that  onoe 
adorned  it  having  been  laid  low  by  Lord  Byron's  wayward  pre* 
decessor. 

Entering  the  gate,  the  postchaise  rolled  heavily  along  a  sandy 
road,  between  naked  declivities,  gradually  descending  into  one  of 
those  gentle  and  sheltered  valleys,  in  which  the  sleek  monks  of 
old  loved  to  nestle  themselves.  Here  a  sweep  of  the  road  round 
an  angle  of  a  garden  wall  brought  us  full  in  front  of  the  venerar 
ble  edifice,  embosomed  in  the  valley,  with  a  beautiful  sheet  ci 
water  spreading  out  before  it. 

The  irregular  gray  pile,  of  motley  architecture,  answered  to 
I  he  description  given  by  Lord  Byron  : 

**  An  old,  old  monostery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rieb  and  rare 
Mixed  Gothic  " 
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One  end  watf  fortified  by  a  castellated  tower,  bospeakiiig  tk 
baronial  and  warlike  days  of  the  edifice ;  the  other  end  maintainel 
its  primitive  monastic  character.  A  ruined  chapel,  flanked  bj  a 
solemn  grove,  still  reared  its  front  entire.  It  is  true,  the  threshoU 
of  the  once  frequented  portal  was  grass-grown,  and  the  great  lai* 
Oct  wiudow,  once  glorious  with  painted  glass,  was  now  entwined 
and  overhung  with  ivy ;  but  the  old  convent  cross  still  braved 
both  time  and  tempest  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  chapel,  and  below, 
the  blessed  effigies  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  sculptured  in  gray 
stone,  remained  uninjured  in  their  niche,  giving  a  aanotifiei 
aspect  to  the  pile.* 

A  flight  of  rooks,  tenants  of  the  adjacent  grove,  were  hover 
ing  about  the  ruin,  and  balancing  themselves  upon  every  aiiy 
projection,  and  looked  down  with  curious  eye  and  cawed  as  the 
postchaise  rattled  along  below. 

The  chamberlain  of  the  Abbey,  a  most  decorous  penooagc 
dressed  in  black,  received  us  at  the  portal  Here,  too,  we 
encountered  a  memento  of  Lord  Byron,  a  great  black  and  while 
Newfoundland  dog,  that  had  accompanied  his  remains  frm 
Greece.  He  was  descended  from  the  famous  Boatswain,  and 
inherited  his  generous  qualities.  He  was  a  cherished  inmate  ol 
the  Abbey,  and  honored  and  caressed  by  every  visitor.  Con- 
ducted by  the  chamberlain,  and  followed  by  the  d<^  who  assistaJ 
in  doing  the  honors  of  the  house,  we  passed  through  a  long  kv 

*  **  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  bat  crown'd. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God -born  child 
With  her  ion  in  her  blessed  arms,  looked  round. 

Spared  hj  ■ome  cbanoe,  when  all  bedde  was  ipoird : 
She  made  the  earth  below  aeeni  holy  groand." 

Don  J«A«,  CaDCo  m. 
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vanlted  hall,  ixipported  by  masflive  Gothic  areliefl,  and  not  a  Uttie 
resemUbg  the  orypt  of  a  cathedral,  being  the  basement  storj  oi 
the  Abbey. 

From  this  we  ascended  a  stone  sturcase,  at  the  head  of  which 
a  pair  of  folding  doors  admitted  ns  into  a  broad  corridor  that  ran 
round  the  interior  of  the  Abbey.  The  windows  of  the  corridor 
looked  into  a  quadrangular  grass-grown  court,  forming  the  hollow 
centre  of  the  pile.  In  the  midst  of  it  rose  a  lofty  and  fiintastio 
fountain,  wrought  of  the  same  gray  stone  as  the  main  ediioei 
and  which  has  been  well  described  by  Lord  Byron. 

**  Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  foantain  play'd* 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint* 

Strange  feces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 
And  he/e  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint: 

The  spring  rush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite  made. 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 

Its  little  torrem  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles  "  * 

Around  thi«  quadrangle  were  low  vaulted  cloisters,  with 
Gothic  arches,  once  the  secluded  walks  of  the  monks :  the  corri- 
dor along  which  we  were  passing  was  built  above  these  cloisters, 
and  their  hollow  arches  seemed  to  reverberate  every  footfall 
£very  thing  thus  far  had  a  solemn  monastic  air ;  but,  on  arriving 
at  an  angle  of  the  corridor,  the  eye,  glancing  along  a  shadowy 
^llcry,  caught  a  sight  of  two  dark  figures  in  plate  armor,  with 
3losei  visors,  bucklers  braced,  and  swords  drawn,  standing  mo- 
tionless against  the  wall.  They  seemed  two  phantoms  of  the 
i^yalrous  era  of  the  Abbey. 

•  Don  Juan.  Canto  Ui. 
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H«r6  the  okamberlun,  throwing  open  a  folding  door,  oAmi 
OB  at  onoe  into  a  spacious  and  lofty  saloon,  whioh  ofieird  i 
brilliant  contrast  to  the  quaint  and  sombre  apartments  we  htd 
trarersed.  It  was  el^antly  famished,  and  the  walls  hung  wiUi 
paintings,  jet  something  of  its  original  architecture  had  bea 
preserved  and  blended  with  modern  embellishments.  Tber« 
were  the  stone-shafted  casements  and  Uie  deep  bow-window  of 
Ibrmer  times.  The  carved  and  panelled  wood  work  of  the  lofty 
ceiling  had  likewise  been  carefully  restored,  and  its  Oothid  and 
grotesque  devices  painted  and  gilded  in  their  ancient  stylai 

Here,  too,  were  emblems  of  the  former  and  latter  days  of  tb« 
Abbey,  in  the  effigies  of  the  first  and  last  of  the  Byron  line  tbit 
held  sway  over  its  destinies.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon, 
abovo  the  door,  the  dark  Gothic  portrait  of  ^  Sir  John  Byron  tht 
Little  with  the  great  Beard,"  looked  grimly  down  from  ius 
canvas,  while,  at  the  opposite  end,  a  white  marble  bast  of 
the  genius  loci^  the  noble  poet,  shone  conspiououBly  firom  its 
pedestal 

The  whole  air  and  style  of  the  apartment  partook  more  of  the 
palace  than  the  monastery,  and  its  windows  looked  forth  on  a 
suitable  prospect,  composed  of  beautiful  groves,  smooth  verdant 
lawns,  and  silver  sheets  of  water.  Below  the  windows  was  a 
small  flower-garden,  inclosed  by  stone  balustrades,  on  which  were 
stately  peacocks,  sunning  themselves  and  displaying  their  pla 
mage.  About  the  grass-plots  in  front,  weie  gay  cock  pheasants, 
and  plump  partridges,  and  nimble-footed  water  hens,  feeding 
almost  in  perfect  security. 

Such  was  the  medley  of  objects  presented  to  the  eye  on  ir«t 
visiting  the  Abbey,  and  I  found  the  interior  fully  lo  answer  tkr 
pesoiiption  of  Uie  poet — 
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<  TIm  B&anioii'a  self  was  Yait  and  YeDerable 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 
Elsewhere  preserred  ;  the  cloisters  still  were  siabbf 

The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween  ; 
An  exqoisite  small  chapel  had  been  able. 

Still  nnimpair'd,  to  decorate  the  scene  ; 
The  rest  had  been  reformed,  replaced,  or  sank, 
And  spoke  more  of  the  friar  than  the  monk. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambeis,  jc^ned 

By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts. 
Might  shock  a  connoisseur ;  but  when  combined 

Formed  a  whole,  which,  irregular  in  parts. 
Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind. 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  were  in  their  hearts." 

It  18  not  my  intention  to  lay  open  the  soenes  of  domestic  lift 
it  the  Abbey,  nor  to  describe  the  festivities  of  which  I  wa9  « 
partaker  during  my  sojoam  within  its  hospitable  walls.  I  wish 
merely  lo  present  a  picture  of  the  edifice  itself,  and  of  those 
personages  and  circumstances  about  it,  connected  with  the  mem 
ory  of  Byron. 

I  forbear,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  my  reception  by  my  excel- 
lent  and  amiable  host  and  hostess,  or  to  make  my  reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  elegant  inmates  of  the  mansion  that  I  met  in 
the  saloon ;  and  I  shall  pass  on  at  once  with  him  to  the  chamber 
allotted  me,  and  to  which  I  ^as  most  respectfully  conducted  by 
the  chamberlain. 

It  was  one  of  a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  extending  betwoua 
the  court  of  the  cloisters  and  the  Abbey  garden,  the  windows 
looking  into  the  latter.  The  whole  suite  formed  the  ancient 
nuvte  apartment,  and  had  fallen  into  decay  daring  the  ne|i(leutod 
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days  of  the  Abbey,  so  as  to  be  in  a  ruinoua  oondition  in  fht  tiai 
of  Lord  Byron.  It  had  since  been  restored  to  its  andent  spl^ 
dor,  of  which  my  chamber  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen.  It  vu 
lofty  and  well  proportioned ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was 
panelled  with  ancient  oak,  the  upper  part  hung  with  goblin  ti- 
pestry,  representing  oriental  hunting  scenes,  wherein  the  fignm 
were  of  the  sixe  of  life,  and  of  great  yivacitj  of  aititnde  snd 
aolor. 

The  furniture  was  antique,  dignified,  and  oambroua  Higk- 
backed  chairs  curiously  carved,  and  wrought  in  needlework;  t 
massive  clothes-press  of  dark  oak,  well  polished,  and  inlaid  with 
landscapes  of  various  tinted  woods ;  a  bed  of  state,  ample  and 
lofty,  so  as  only  to  be  ascended  by  a  movable  flight  of  steps,  tbc 
huge  posts  supporting  a  high  tester  with  a  tuft  of  crimson  plonei 
at  each  comer,  and  rich  curtains  of  crimson  damask  banging  in 
broad  and  heavy  folds. 

A  venerable  mirror  of  plate  glass  stood  on  the  toilet,  in  whirA 
belles  of  former  oenturies  may  have  contemplated  and  decontcd 
their  charms.  The  floor  of  the  chamber  was  of  tesselated  oak, 
shining  with  wax,  and  partly  covered  by  a  Turkey  carpet  b 
the  centre  stood  a  massy  oaken  table,  waxed  and  polished  ai 
smooth  as  glass,  and  furnished  with  a  writing  desk  of  perfumed 
rosewood. 

A  sober  light  was  admitted  into  the  room  through  Gothic 
stone-shafted  casements,  partly  shaded  by  crimson  curtains,  and 
partly  overshadowed  by  the  trees  of  the  garden.  This  solenaly 
tempered  light  added  to  the  eflect  of  the  stately  and  aaliqaatad 
interior. 

Two  portraits,  suspended  over  the  doors,  were  in  keepiag  wiA 
the  scene.    They  wero  in  ancient  Vandyke  di68ses .  one  wm  a 
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OdTalior,  who  may  have  occupied  this  apartment  in  days  of  yoro, 
the  other  was  a  lady  with  a  black  yelvet  mask  in  her  hand,  who 
may  once  have  arrayed  herself  for  conquest  at  the  very  mirror  1 
nave  described. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  old  times,  however,  in  this  quaint 
bat  richly  dight  apartment,  wab  a  great  chimney-piece  of  panel' 
work,  carved  in  high  relief,  with  niches  or  compartments,  each 
eontaining  a  human  bust,  that  protruded  almost  entirely  from 
the  walL  Some  of  the  figures  were  in  ancient  Gothic  garb ;  the 
most  striking  among  them  was  a  female,  who  was  eamestlj  re> 
garded  by  a  fierce  Saracen  from  an  adjoining  niche. 

This  panel-work  is  among  the  mysteries  of  the  Abbey,  and 
causes  as  much  wide  speculation  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
Some  suppose  it  to  illustrate  an  adventure  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that  the  lady  in  effigy  had  been  rescued  by  some  crusader  of 
the  family  from  the  turbaned  Turk  who  watches  her  so  earnestly. 
What  tends  to  give  weight  to  these  suppositions  is,  that  similar 
pieces  of  panel-work  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  Abbe/,  in  all  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  Christian  lady  and  her  Saracen  guardian 
or  lover.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sculptures  are  emblazoned  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Byrons. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader,  however,  with  any  further  de* 
scription  of  my  apartment,  or  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  it 
As  he  is  to  pass  some  days  with  me  at  the  Abbey,  we  shall  have 
time  to  examine  the  old  edifice  at  our  leisure,  and  to  make  our 
selves  acqiutinted,  not  merely  with  its  interior,  but  likewise  with 
its  environs. 

13 
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THE  ABBEY  GARDEN. 

Ab  morning  after  mj  arrival,  I  rose  at  an  eurlj  hoar.  Tbi 
dajlight  was  peering  brightly  between  the  window  eortainf,  and 
drawing  them  apart,  I  gased  through  the  Gothic  easement  np<Mi  • 
scene  that  accorded  in  character  with  the  interior  of  the  aoeieBt 
mansion.^  It  was  the  old  Abbey  garden,  but  altered  to  snit  the 
tastes  of  different  times  and  occupants.  In  one  direction  wm 
shady  walks  and  alleys,  broad  terraces  and  lofty  groves  ;  in  a» 
Dther,  beneath  a  gray  monastic-looking  angle  of  the  edifiee,  over 
run  with  ivy  and  surmounted  by  a  cross,  lay  a  small  French  gar 
den,  with  formal  flower-pots,  gravelled  walks,  and  stately  sfcoDt 
balustrades. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  the  quiet  of  the  hour, 
tempted  me  to  an  early  stroll ;  for  it  is  pleasant  to  enjoy  such 
old-time  places  alone,  when  one  may  indulge  poetical  reveries,  and 
spin  oobweb  fieincies,  without  interruption.  Dressing  myself 
therefore,  with  all  speed,  I  descended  a  small  flight  of  steps  froa 
the  state  apartment  into  the  long  corridor  over  the  doistera, 
along  which  I  passed  to  a  door  at  the  farther  end.  Here  I 
emerged  into  the  open  air,  and,  descending  another  flight  of  stoM 
Steps,  found  myself  in  the  centre  of  what  had  onoe  been  the  AV 
bey  chapeL 

Nothing  of  the  sacred  edifice  remained,  however,  but  the 
Gothic  front,  wiUi  its  deep  portal  and  grand  lancet  window 
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already  described.  The  nave,  the  side  walls,  toe  ohoir,  the  sa- 
eristj,  all  had  disappeared.  The  open  sky  was  over  my  head,  a 
smooth  shaven  grass-plot  beneath  my  feet.  Gravel  walks  and 
shmbberies  had  succeeded  to  the  shadowy  aisles,  and  stately  trees 
to  the  olostering  columns. 

Where  now  the  gran  exhales  a  murky  <!ew» 

The  humid  pall  of  life  eztingaished  clay. 
In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 

Nor  laised  their  pious  voices  but  (o  pray. 
Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend. 

Soon  as  the  gloaming  spreads  her  warning  shade. 
The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend. 

Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  paid." 

Instead  of  the  matin  orisons  of  the  monks,  however,  the 
mined  walls  of  the  chapel  now  resounded  to  the  cawing  of  innu* 
merable  rooks  that  were  fluttering  and  hovering  about  the  dark 
grove  which  they  inhabited,  and  preparing  for  their  morning 
flight. 

My  ramble  led  me  along  quiet  alleys,  bordered  by  shrubbery, 
where  the  solitary  water-hen  would  now  and  then  scud  across  my 
path,  and  take  refuge  among  the  bushes.  From  hence  I  entered 
npon  a  broad  terraced  walk,  once  a  favorite  resort  of  the  friars, 
which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  old  Abbey  garden,  pass- 
ing along  the  ancient  stone  wall  which  bounded  it  In  the  centre 
of  the  garden  lay  one  of  the  monkish  fish-pools,  an  oblong  sheet 
of  water,  deep  set  like  a  mirror,  in  green  sloping  banks  of  turf. 
In  its  glassy  bosom  was  reflected  the  dark  mass  of  a  neighboring 
grove,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  garden. 

This  grove  goes  by  the  sinister  name  of  "the  Devil's  Wood,** 
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and  enjoyB  but  an  equivocal  character  in  the  nei^borhood  ll 
was  planted  bj  "  The  Wicked  Lord  Bjron,"  during  the  -  arij 
part  of  his  residence  at  the  Abbey,  before  his  £ital  duel  vith 
Mr.  ChawortL  Having  something  of  a  foreign  and  classical 
taste,  he  set  up  leaden  statues  of  satjrs  or  fawns  at  each  end  of 
the  grove.  The  statues,  like  every  thing  else  about  the  old  Lord, 
fell  under  the  suspicion  and  obloquy  that  overshadowed  him  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  country  people,  who  knew  nothing 
of  heathen  mythology  and  its  sylvan  deities,  looked  with  horror 
at  idols  invested  with  the  diabolical  attributes  of  horns  and  do- 
ven  feet  They  probably  supposed  them  some  object  of  secret 
worship  of  the  gloomy  and  secluded  misanthrope  and  reputed 
murderer,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  ^  The  old  Lord's  Devils." 

I  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  mystic  grove.  There  stood 
the  ancient  and  much  slandered  statues,  overshadowed  by  tall 
larches,  and  stained  by  dank  green  mould.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  strange  figures,  thus  behoofed  and  behomed,  and 
set  up  in  a  gloomy  grove,  should  perplex  the  minds  of  the  simple 
and  superstitious  yeomanry.  There  are  many  of  the  tastes  and 
capriees  of  the  rich,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  uneducated  must 
savor  of  insanity. 

I  was  attracted  to  this  grove,  however,  by  memorials  of  a 
more  touching  character.  It  had  been  one  of  the  fiivorite  haunts 
of  the  late  Lord  Byron.  In  hb  farewell  visit  to  the  Abbey,  after 
he  had  parted  with  the  possession  of  it,  he  passed  some  time  in 
this  grove,  in  company  with  his  sister ;  and  as  a  last  memento^ 
engraved  their  names  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Tlie  feelings  that  agitated  his  bosom  during  this  farewell  viai^ 
when  he  beheld  round  him  objects  dear  to  his  pride,  and  dear  te 
hit  juvenile  reooUeotions,  but  of  which  the  narrowness  <^  his  for 
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itmo  woqU  not  permit  him  to  retain  poflaeanon,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  paaeage  in  a  poetical  epistle,  written  to  hia  siater  in  after 
yean: 

I  did  remind  you  ot  oar  own  dear  lake 
By  the  old  hall,  which  nutff  be  min€  no  more; 

Leman's  is  &ir ;  bat  think  not  I  fomke 
The  tweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 

Sad  hsToc  Time  mast  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  ihot  or  thou  can  &de  these  eyes  oefbre  ; 

Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 

Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brpokf, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 

Ere  my  yonng  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

My  bean  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  would  think  I  see 
Some  living  things  I  love — but  none  like  thee." 

1  searched  the  grove  for  some  time,  before  I  found  the  tree 
•D  which  Lord  Byron  had  left  his  frail  memorial  It  was  an  elm 
of  peculiar  fbrm,  having  two  trunks,  which  sprang  from  the  same 
root,  and,  after  growing  side  by  side,  mingled  their  braDches 
together.  Qe  had  selected  it,  doubtless,  as  emblematical  of  his 
sister  and  himself  The  names  of  Btron  and  Augusta  were  still 
risible.  They  had  been  deeply  cut  in  the  bark,  but  the  natural 
growth  of  the  tree  was  gradually  rendering  them  ill^ble,  and  a 
few  years  hence,  strangers  will  seek  in  vain  for  this  record  of 
fraternal  affection. 
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lioanng  the  grOTe,  I  continiied  my  ramble  along  a  §fHMi 

terrace,  overlooking  what  had  once  been  the  kitchen  garden  oi 
(he  Abbey.  Below  me  lay  the  monks'  stew,  or  fish  pond,  a  daik 
pool,  overhung  by  gloomy  cypresses,  with  a  solitary  water-hes 
Bwimming  about  in  it 

A  little  further  on,  and  the  terrace  looked  down  upon  the 
stately  scene  on  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey ;  the  flower  garden 
with  its  stone  balustrades  and  stately  peacocks,  the  lawn,  with 
its  pheasants  and  partridges,  and  the  soft  valley  of  Newstetd 
beyond. 

At  a  distance,  on  the  border  of  the  lawn,  stood  another 
memento  of  Lord  Byron ;  an  oak  planted  by  him  in  his  boyhood, 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  Abbey.  With  a  superstitious  feeling 
inherent  in  him,  he  linked  his  own  destiny  with  that  of  the  tree 
"  As  it  fares,"  said  he,  "  so  will  fare  my  fortunes."  Several  yean 
elapsed,  many  of  them  passed  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  He 
returned  to  the  Abbey  a  youth  scarce  grown  to  manhood,  bat,  as 
he  thought,  with  vices  and  follies  beyond  his  years  He  found 
his  emblem  oak  almost  choked  by  weeds  and  brambiea  and  took 
the  lesson  to  himself 

"  Youiig  oak,  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  miiie» 
That  thy  dark  waving  branches  would  flouriah  taannd. 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  waa  ray  hope— when  in  in&ncy^  yean 
On  the  land  of  my  &thers  I  reared  thee  with  pride ; 

Hiey  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  teara — 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can  hiile." 

I  leaned  over  the  stone  balustrade  of  the  terraoe,  and  gmi 
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apon  the  Tallejr  of  Newstead,  with  its  silver  sheets  of  water 
gleaming  in  the  morning  sun.  It  was  a  Sabbath  morning,  which 
always  seems  to  have  a  hallowed  influence  over  the  landscape, 
probably  from  the  quiet  of  the  day,  and  the  cessation  of  all  kind) 
of  week-day  labor.  As  I  mused  upon  the  mild  and  beautiful 
scene,  and  the  wayward  destinies  of  the  man,  whose  stormy 
temperament  forced  him  from  this  tranquil  paradise  to  battle 
with  the  passions  and  perils  of  the  world,  the  sweet  chime  of 
bells  from  a  village  a  few  miles  distant  came  stealing  up  the 
valley.  Every  sight  and  sound  this  morning  seemed  calculated 
to  summon  up  touching  recollections  of  poor  Byron.  The  chime 
was  from  the  village  spire  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  beneath  which 
his  remains  lie  buried  I 

 I  have  since  visited  his  tomb.    It  is  in  an  old  gray 

country  church,  venerable  with  the  lapse  of  centuries.  He  lies 
buried  beneath  the  pavement,  at  one  end  of  the  principal  aisle. 
A  light  falls  on  the  spot  through  the  stained  glass  of  a  Gothic 
window,  and  a  tablet  on  the  adjacent  wall  announces  the  family 
vault  of  the  Byrons.  It  had  been  the  wayward  intention  of  the 
poet  to  be  entombed,  with  his  faithful  dog,  in  the  monument 
erected  by  him  in  the  garden  of  Newstead  Abbey.  His  execu- 
tors showed  better  judgment  and  feeling,  in  consigning  his  ashes 
to  the  family  sepulchre,  to  mingle  with  those  of  his  mother  and 
his  kindred.  Here, 

«  After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 

Can  touch  him  farther !" 

How  nearly  did  his  dying  hour  realize  the  wish  made  by  him 
but  a  few  years  previously,  in  one  of  his  £tful  moods  of  melan* 
eholy  and  misanthropy : 
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^  When  dme,  or  mod  or  late»  ihaH  Mif 
Tbe  dreamlea  aieep  thmt  klls  the  ted, 
Oblivioo !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there. 

To  weep  or  widi  the  coining  }Aomt 
No  maiden  with  diahevcUed  hair» 

To  fed,  or  feign  deoorona  woe. 

Bat  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth» 
With  no  officioDB  moamers  near : 

I  wool  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth. 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear* 


He  died  among  strangers,  in  a  foreign  land,  without  a  kmdTei 
hand  to  close  his  eyes ;  yet  he  did  not  die  unwept  With  aD  hii 
fiinlts  and  errors,  and  passions  and  caprices,  he  had  the  gift  d 
attaching  his  humble  dependents  warmly  to  him.  One  oi  them 
a  poor  Greek,  accompanied  his  remains  to  England,  and  followed 
them  to  the  grave.  I  am  told  that,  during  the  eeremooy,  W 
stood  holding  on  by  a  pew  in  an  agony  of  grief^  and  when  all  wm 
over,  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  gone  down  into  the  tomh  with 
the  body  of  his  master. — A  nature  that  eould  iagpirs  mmk 
attachments,  must  have  been  generous  and  beaeieasi 
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Shxewoop  Forest  is  a  r^ion  that  still  retains  much  of  the  qiuunt 
eaatoms  and  holiday  games  of  the  olden  time.  A  day  or  two 
after  my  arriral  at  the  Abbey,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  cloisters, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  rostio  music,  and  now  and  then  a  burst  oi 
merriment,  proceeding  from  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  Pre- 
sently the  chamberlain  came  and  informed  me  that  a  party  of 
country  lads  were  in  the  servants'  hall,  performing  Plough 
Monday  antics,  and  invited  me  to  witness  their  mummery.  1 
gladly  assented,  for  I  am  somewhat  curious  about  these  relics  of 
popular  usages.  The  servants'  hall  was  a  fit  place  for  the  exhibi- 
tion  of  an  old  Oothic  gama  It  was  a  chamber  of  great  extent, 
which,  in  monkish  times  had  been  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey. 
A  row  of  massive  columns  extended  lengthwise  through  the  cen- 
tre, whence  sprung  Oothic  arches,  supporting  the  low  vaulted 
oeiling.  Here  was  a  set  of  rustics  dressed  up  in  something  of 
the  style  represented  in  the  books  concerning  popular  antiquities. 
One  was  in  a  rough  garb  of  frieze,  with  his  head  muffled  in  bear* 
dun,  and  a  bell  dangling  behind  him,  that  jingled  at  every  move- 
ment He  was  the  clown,  or  fool  of  the  party,  probably  a  tradi- 
tional representative  of  the  ancient  satyr.  The  rest  were  deco* 
rated  with  ribands  and  armed  with  wooden  swords.  The  leader 
it  the  troop  recited  the  old  ballad  of  Si  George  and  the  Dragon, 
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which  had  been  cnrrent  among  the  country  people  for  tgm.  ^ 
companions  accompanied  the  recitation  with  some  mde  atU  Jipt 
at  acting,  while  the  clown  cut  all  kinds  of  antic& 

To  these  succeeded  a  set  of  morris-dancers,  gajlj  dressed 
up  with  ribands  and  hawks'-bells.  In  this  troop  we  had  Robio 
Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  the  latter  represented  bj  a  smooth-faced 
boy :  also,  Beelzebub,  equipped  with  a  broom,  and  accompanied  bj 
Ids  wife  Bessy,  a  termagant  old  beldame.  These  rude  pageants 
are  the  lingering  remains  of  the  old  customs  of  Plough  Moodaj 
when  bands  of  rustics,  fantastically  dressed,  and  furnbhed  witk 
pipe  and  tabor,  dragged  what  was  called  the  ^  fool  plough  "  fnm 
house  to  house,  singing  ballads  and  performing  antics,  for  whiek 
they  were  rewarded  with  money  and  good  cheer. 

But  it  is  not  in  ^  merry  Sherwood  Forest "  alone  that  these 
remnants  of  old  times  prevail  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 
of  the  counties  north  of  the  Trent,  which  classic  stream  seems  Ut 
be  the  boundary  line  of  primitive  customs.  During  my  recent 
Christmas  sojourn  at  Barlboro'  Hall,  on  the  skirts  of  DerbTshirs 
and  Yorkshire,  I  had  witnessed  many  of  the  rustic  festivittei 
peculiar  to  that  joyous  season,  which  have  rashly  been  pronooaeed 
obsolete,  by  those  who  draw  tlieir  experience  merely  from  ct^ 
life.  I  had  seen  the  great  Yule  clog  put  on  the  fire  on  Chrwi- 
mas  Eve,  and  the  wassail  bowl  sent  round,  brimming  with  its 
spicy  beverage.  I  had  heard  carols  beneath  my  window  by  the 
choristers  of  the  neighboring  village,  who  went  their  rounds 
about  the  ancient  Hall  at  midnight,  according  to  immemoral 
custom.  We  had  mummers  and  mimers  too,  with  the  story  d 
6t.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  other  ballads  and  tradittonftl 
dialogues,  together  with  the  famous  old  interlude  of  the  HoMy 
Horse,  all  represented  in  the  antechamber  and  servants'  hall  hf 
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rnaiios,  who  inherited  the  oustom  and  the  poetry  from  preceding 
generations. 

The  boar's  head,  erowned  with  rosemary,  had  taken  its 
honored  station  among  the  Christmas  cheer ;  the  festal  board  had 
been  attended  by  glee  singers  and  minstrels  from  the  Tillage  to 
entertain  the  company  with  hereditary  songs  and  catches  daring 
their  repast;  and  the  old  Pyrrhic  game  of  the  sword  dance, 
handed  down  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  admirably  per- 
formed in  the  court-yard  of  the  mansion  by  a  band  of  young 
men,  lithe  and  supple  in  their  forms  and  graceful  in  their  more- 
ments,  who,  I  was  told,  went  the  rounds  of  the  villages  and 
country  seats  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

I  specify  these  rural  pageants  and  ceremonials,  which  I  saw 
during  my  sojourn  in  this  neighborhood,  because  it  has  been 
deemed  that  some  of  the  anecdotes  of  holiday  .customs  given  in 
my  preceding  writings,  related  to  usages  which  have  entirely 
passed  away.  Critics  who  reside  in  cities  have  little  idea  of  the 
primitive  manners  and  observances,  which  still  prevail  in  remote 
and  rural  neighborhoods. 

In  fact,  in  crossing  the  Trent  one  seems  to  step  back  into  old 
times  ;  and  in  the  villages  of  Sherwood  Forest  we  are  in  a  black- 
letter  region.  The  moss-green  cottages,  the  lowly  mansions  of 
gray  stone,  the  Gothic  crosses  at  each  end  of  the  villages,  and  the 
tall  May  pole  in  the  centre,  transport  us  in  imagination  to  fore- 
gone centuries;  every  thing  has' a  quaint  and  antiquated  air. 

The  tenantry  on  the  Abbey  estate  partake  of  this  primitive 
oharacter.  Some  of  the  families  have  rented  farms  there  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  their 
mansions  fell  to  decay,  and  every  thing  about  them  partook  of 
the  general  waste  and  misrule  of  the  Byron  dynasty,  yet  nothing 
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oould  Uproot  them  from  their  native  aoO.  I  mm  happ)  to  my 
that  Colonel  Wildman  has  taken  these  stanch  lojal  &miliee  imda 
his  peculiar  care.  He  has  favored  them  in  their  rents,  repaired, 
or  rather  rebuilt  their  fiirmhouses,  and  has  enabled  families 
had  almost  sunk  into  the  class  of  mere  rustio  laborers,  once  moie 
to  hold  up  their  heads  among  the  yeomanry  of  the  land. 

I  visited  one  of  these  renovated  establishments  thai  had 
lately  been  a  mere  ruin,  and  now  was  a  substantial  grange.  Ik 
was  inhabited  by  a  young  coupla  The  good  woman  showed  every 
part  of  tho  establishment  with  decent  pridey  exulting  in  its  eo»> 
fort  and  respectability-  Her  husbandi  I  understood,  had  riM 
in  consequence  with  the  improvement  of  his  mansion,  and  new 
b^;an  to  be  known  among  his  rustio  neighbon  hj  the  ■ppnlhiiwi 
of  ^  the  young  Squire." 
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OLD  SERVANTS. 

In  an  old,  time-worn,  and  mysterious  looking  mansion  like  New 
stead  Abbey,  and  one  so  haunted  by  monkish,  and  feudal,  and 
poetical  associations,  it  is  a  prise  to  meet  with  some  ancient  crone, 
who  has  passed  a  long  life  about  the  place,  so  as  to  have  become 
a  living  chronicle  o[  its  fortunes  and  vicissitudes.  Such  a  one  is 
Nanny  Smith,  a  worthy  dame,  near  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
for  a  long  time  served  as  housekeeper  to  the  Byrons.  The 
Abbey  and  its  domains  comprise  her  world,  beyond  which  she 
knows  nothing,  but  within  which  she  has  ever  conducted  herself 
with  native  shrewdness  and  old-fashioned  honesty.  When  Lord 
Byron  sold  the  Abbey  her  vocation  was  at  end,  still  she  lingered 
about  the  place,  having  for  it  the  local  attachment  of  a  cat 
Abandoning  her  comfortable  housekeeper's  apartment,  she  took 
shelter  in  one  of  the  ''rock  houses,"  which  are  nothing  more 
than  a  little  neighborhood  of  cabins,  excavated  in  the  perpendic- 
ular walls  of  a  stone  quarry,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Abbey. 
Three  cells  cut  in  the  living  rock,  formed  her  dwelling ;  these 
she  fitted  up  humbly  but  comfortably ;  her  son  William  labored 
fad  the  neighborhood,  and  aided  to  support  her,  and  Nanny  Smith 
maintained  a  cheerful  aspect  and  an  independent  spirit  One  of 
her  gossips  suggested  to  her  that  William  should  marry,  and 
faring  home  a  young  wife  to  help  her  and  take  care  of  her 
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^  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Nanny,  tartly,  ^  I  want  no  young  mistres 
in  my  hoicse"  So  much  for  the  love  of  rule— poor  Nanny's  bonae 
was  a  hole  in  a  rock  ! 

Colonel  Wildman,  on  taking  possession  of  the  Abbey,  found 
Nanny  Smith  thus  humbly  nestled.  With  that  aotire  benevi^ 
lence  which  characterizes  him,  he  immediately  set  William  up  ia 
a  small  farm  on  the  estate,  where  Nanny  Smith  has  a  comfortable 
mansion  ill  her  old  days.  Her  pride  is  roused  by  her  eon's  ad- 
vancement She  remarks  with  exultation  that  people  treat  Wil- 
liam with  much  more  respect  now  that  he  is  a  farmer,  than  tbey 
did  when  he  was  a  laborer.  A  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  hat 
even  endeavored  to  make  a  match  between  him  and  his  sister 
but  Nanny  Smith  has  grown  fastidious,  and  interfered.  The 
girl,  she  said,  was  too  old  for  her  son,  besides,  she  did  not  see 
that  he  was  in  any  need  of  a  wife. 

^No,"  said  William,  ^'-I  ha'  no  great  mind  to  marry  the 
wench :  but  if  the  Colonel  and  his  lady  wish  it,  I  am  wilfing. 
They  have  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to 
please  them."  The  Colonel  and  his  lady,  however,  have  not 
thought  proper  to  put  honest  William's  gratitude  to  so  severe  a 
test 

Another  worthy  whom  Colonel  Wildman  found  vegelatiiig 
upon  the  place,  and  who  had  lived  there  for  at  least  sixty  jem^ 
was  old  Joe  Murray.  He  had  come  there  when  a  mere  boy  im 
the  train  of  the  old  lord,"  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  had  continued  with  him  until  his  death.  Having  been  % 
cabin  boy  when  very  young,  Joe  always  fancied  himself  a  bit  of 
a  sailor,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  pleasure-boats  on  the  kko^ 
though  he  afterwards  rose  to  the  dignity  of  butler.  In  the  latter 
days  of  the  old  Lord  Byron,  when  he  shut  himself  up  from 
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the  world,  Joe  Hnnray  was  the  onlj  senrmnt  retuned  hj  hia, 
excepting  his  housekeeper,  Betty  HardstaS^  who  was  reputed  to 
have  an  undue  sway  over  him,  and  was  derisively  called  Ladj 
Betty  among  the  country  folk. 

When  the  Abbey  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Lord 
Byron,  Joe  Murray  accompanied  it  as  a  fixture.  He  was  rein- 
stated as  butler  in  the  Abbey,  and  high  admiral  on  the  lake,  and 
his  sturdy  honest  mastifif  qualities  won  so  upon  Lord  Byron  as 
even  to  rival  his  Newfoundland  dog  in  his  affections.  Often 
when  dining,  he  would  pour  out  a  bumper  of  choice  Madeira,  and 
hand  it  to  Joe  as  he  stood  behind  his  chair.  In  fact,  when  he 
built  the  monumental  tomb  which  stands  in  the  Abbey  garden, 
be  intended  it  for  himself,  Joe  Murray,  and  the  dog.  The  two 
latter  were  to  lie  on  each  side  of  him.  Boatswain  died  not  long 
afterwards,  and  was  regularly  interred,  and  the  well-known  epi- 
taph inscribed  on  one  side  of  the  monument.  Lord  Byron  de- 
parted for  Greece ;  during  his  absence,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Joe 
Murray  was  showing  the  tomb,  observed,  "  Well,  old  boy,  you 
will  take  your  place  here  some  twenty  years  hence." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  sir,"  growled  Joe,  in  reply,  "  if  I  was 
sure  his  Lordship  would  come  here,  I  should  like  it  well  enough, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  lie  alone  ¥nth  the  dog." 

Joe  Murray  was  always  extremely  neat  in  his  dress,  and 
attentive  to  his  person,  and  made  a  most  respectable  appearance. 
A  portrait  of  him  still  hangs  in  the  Abbey,  representing  him  a 
oale  fresh  looking  fellow,  in  a  flaxen  wig,  a  blue  coat  and  buff 
waistcoat,  with  a  pipe  in  bis  hand.  He  discharged  all  the  duties 
of  his  station  with  great  fidelity,  unquestionable  honesty,  and 
much  outward  decorum,  but,  if  we  may  believe  his  contemporary, 
Nanny  Smith,  who^  as  housekeeper,  shared  the  sway  of  the 
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household  with  him,  he  was  very  lax  in  his  minor  morals,  aid 
used  to  sing  loose  and  profane  songs  as  he  presided  at  the  tabk 
in  the  serrants'  hall,  or  sat  taking  his  ale  and  smoking  his  pipe 
by  the  evening  fire.    Joe  had  evidently  derived  his  convivial  lo^ 
tions  from  the  race  of  English  country  squires  who  fiounsbed  is 
the  days  of  his  juvenility.    Nanny  Smith  was  scandalised  at  hii 
ribald  songs,  but  being  above  harm  herself^  endured  tiiem  ii 
silence.    At  length,  on  his  singing  them  before  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen,  she  could  contain  herself  no  longer,  but  read  htm  a  ke- 
ture  that  made  his  ears  ring,  and  then  flounced  off  to  bed.  The 
lecture  seems,  by  her  account,  to  have  staggered  Joe,  for  he  told 
her  the  next  morning  that  he  had  had  a  terrible  dream  in  the 
night    An  Evangelist  stood  At  the  foot  of  his  bed  with  a  great 
Dutch  Bible,  which  he  held  with  the  printed  part  towards  him, 
and  after  a  while  pushed  it  in  his  face.    Nanny  Smith  undertook 
to  interpret  the  vision,  and  read  from  it  such  a  homily,  and  de 
duced  such  awful  warnings,  that  Joe  became  quite  serious,  left 
off  singing,  and  took  to  reading  good  books  for  a  month ;  bat 
after  that,  continued  Nanny,  he  relapsed  and  became  as  bad  as 
ever,  and  continued  to  sing  loose  and  profane  songs  to  hia  dy- 
ing day. 

When  Colonel  Wildman  became  proprietor  of  the  Abbey  W 
found  Joe  Murray  flourishing  in  a  green  old  age,  though  upwmrda 
of  fourscore,  and  continued  him  in  his  station  as  butler.  Tbs 
old  man  was  rejoiced  at  the  extensive  repairs  that  were  inamcd^ 
ately  commenced,  and  anticipated  with  pride  the  day  wbcia  lbs 
Abbey  should  rise  out  of  its  ruins  with  renovated  splendor,  ks 
gates  be  thronged  with  trains  and  equipages,  and  its  halls  nmm 
more  echo  to  the  sound  of  joyous  hospitality. 

What  ehiefly,  however,  oonoemed  Joe's  pride  and  ■nihitiw. 
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wai  a  plan  of  tbe  OolonePs  to  have  the  ancient  refectory  of  the 
eonrent,  a  great  vaulted  room,  supported  by  Oothio  oolumns,  con- 
verted into  a  servants'  ball  Here  Joe  looked  forward  to  rule 
tbe  roast  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  servants'  table,  and  to  make  tbe 
Gothic  arcbes  ring  with  those  bunting  and  bard-drinking  ditties 
which  were  the  horror  of  tbe  discreet  Nanny  Smith.  Time,  bow* 
ever,  was  fast  wearing  away  with  him,  and  bis  great  fear  was  that 
the  ball  would  not  be  completed  in  bis  day.  In  bis  eagerness  to 
hasten  tbe  repairs,  be  used  to  get  up  early  in  tbe  morning,  and 
ring  up  tbe  workmen.  Notwithstanding  bis  great  age,  also,  be 
would  turn  out  half-dressed  in  cold  weather  to  cut  sticks  for  tbe 
fire.  Colonel  Wildman  kindly  remonstrated  with  bim  for  tbofl 
risking  bis  health,  as  others  would  do  the  work  for  bim. 

"  Lord,  sir,"  exclaimed  tbe  bale  old  fellow,  ^  it's  my  air  bath 
I'm  all  the  better  for  it." 

Unluckily,  as  be  was  thus  employed  one  morning  a  splinter 
flew  up  and  wounded  one  of  bis  eyes.  An  inflammation  took 
place ;  be  lost  tbe  sight  of  that  eye,  and  subsequently  of  tbe 
other.  Poor  Joe  gradually  pined  away,  and  grew  melancholy. 
Colonel  Wildman  kindly  tried  to  cheer  bim  up — "  Come,  come, 
old  boy,"  cried  be,  "  be  of  good  heart,  you  will  yet  take  your 
plaoe  in  tbe  servants'  ball." 

^  Nay,  nay,  sir,"  replied  he,  ^  I  did  hope  once  that  I  should 
live  to  see  it — looked  forward  to  it  with  pride,  I  confess,  hut  it 
IB  all  over  with  me  now — I  shall  soon  go  home  I" 

He  died  shortly  afterwards,  at  tbe  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 
seventy  of  which  bad  been  passed  as  an  honest  and  faithful  sci^ 
TaDt  at  tbe  Abbey.  Colonel  Wildman  had  bim  decently  interred 
in  tbe  church  of  Huoknall  Torkard,  near  the  vault  of  Lord 
Byron. 
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SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

The  aneodotes  I  had  heard  of  the  qaoDd&m  hoasekeepor  of  haiA 
Byron,  rendered  me  desirous  of  paying  her  a  Tisit.  I  rode  lO 
company  with  Colonel  Wildman,  therefore,  to  the  cottage  of  bet 
son  William,  where  she  resides^  and  found  her  seated  by  ber  fire- 
side, with  a  favorite  cat  perched  upon  her  shoulder  and  parnng 
in  her  ear.  Nanny  Smith  is  a  large,  good-looking  woman,  a  speci- 
men of  the  old-fashioned  country  housewife,  combining  antiquated 
notions  and  prejudices,  and  very  limited  information,  wi^  natu- 
ral good  sense.  She  loves  to  gossip  about  the  Abbey  and  Lord 
Byron,  and  was  soon  drawn  into  a  course  of  anecdotes,  though 
mostly  of  an  humble  kind,  such  as  suited  the  meridian  of  the 
housekeeper's  room  and  servants'  ball  She  seemed  to  entertain 
a  kind  recollection  of  Lord  Byron,  though  she  had  evidentlj 
been  much  perplexed  by  some  of  his  vagaries ;  and  especially  by 
the  means  he  adopted  to  counteract  his  tendency  to  corpulency. 
He  used  various  modes  to  sweat  himself  down;  sometimet  be 
would  lie  for  a  long  time  in  a  warm  bath,  sometimes  he  would 
walk  up  the  hills  in  the  park,  wrapped  up  and  loaded  with  great 
coats ;  "  a  sad  toil  for  the  poor  youth,''  added  Nanny,  ^  he  being 
so  lame." 

Bis  meals  were  scanty  and  irregular,  consisting  of  dishes 
which  Nanny  seemed  to  hold  in  great  contempt,  such  as  pilaw, 
maooaroni,  and  light  puddings. 
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She  oontradicied  the  report  of  the  licentious  life  whioh  he 
iras  reported  to  lead  at  the  Abbey,  and  of  the  paramours  smJ  te 
bavc  been  brought  with  him  from  London.  "  A  great  part  of  his 
ime  used  to  be  passed  lying  on  a  sofa  reading.  Sometimes  he 
had  young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  with  him,  and  they 
played  some  mad  pranks ;  but  nothing  but  what  young  gentlemen 
may  do,  and  no  harm  done." 

Once,  it  is  true,"  she  added,  "  he  had  with  him  a  beautiful 
boy  as  a  page,  which  the  housemaids  said  was  a  girl  For  my 
part,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Poor  soul,  he  was  so  lame  he 
could  not  go  out  much  with  the  men ;  all  the  comfort  he  had  was 
to  be  a  little  with  the  lasses.  The  housemaids,  however,  were 
very  jealous ;  one  of  them,  in  particular,  took  the  matter  in  great 
dudgeon.  Her  name  was  Lucy ;  she  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Lord  Byron,  and  had  been  much  noticed  by  him,  and  began  to 
have  high  notions.  She  had  her  fortune  told  by  a  man  who 
squinted,  to  whom  she  gave  two-and-sizpence.  Ue  told  her  to 
hold  up  her  head  and  look  high,  for  she  would  come  to  great 
things.  Upon  this,"  added  Nanny,  "  the  poor  thing  dreamt  of 
nothing  less  than  becoming  a  lady,  and  mistress  of  the  Abbey ; 
and  promised  me,  ii  such  luck  should  happen  to  her,  she  would 
be  a  gooct  friend  to  me.  Ah  wcll-a-day!  Lucy  never  had  the 
fine  fortune  she  dreamt  of ;  but  she  had  better  than  I  thought 
for ;  she  is  no?r  married,  and  keeps  a  public  house  at  Warwick." 

Finding  that  we  listened  to  her  with  great  attention,  Nanny 
Smith  went  on  with  her  gossiping.  ^  One  time,"  said  she, 
*  Lord  Byron  took  a  notion  that  there  was  a  deal  of  money  buried 
about  the  Abbey  by  the  monks  in  old  times,  and  nothing  would 
verve  him  but  he  must  have  the  flagging  taken  up  in  the  cloisters; 
tad.  they  digged  and  digged,  but  found  nothing  but  stone  oofhni 
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ftill  of  bones.  Then  he  mint  needs  have  (me  of  iha  coffins  fmi 
in  one  end  of  the  great  hall,  so  that  the  servants  were  afraid  Is 

go  there  of  nights.  Several  of  the  sknlls  were  cleaned  and  pat 
ii.  frames  in  his  room.  I  used  to  have  to  go  into  the  room  at 
night  to  shut  the  windows,  and  if  I  glanced  an  eje  at  them,  thej 
all  seemed  to  grin ;  which  I  believe  skulls  alwajs  da  I  cant 
say  but  I  was  glad  to  get  ont  of  the  room. 

"  There  was  at  one  time  (and  for  that  matter  there  is  still)  a 
g3od  deal  said  about  ghosts  haunting  about  the  Abbey.  The 
keeper's  wife  said  she  saw  two  standing  in  a  dark  part  of  the 
cloisters  just  opposite  the  chapel,  and  one  in  the  gardea  by  the 
lord's  well.  Then  there  was  a  young  lady,  a  cousin  of  Lord 
Byron,  who  was  staying  in  the  Abbey  and  slept  in  the  room  next 
the  clock ;  and  she  told  me  that  one  night  when  she  was  lying  ia 
bed,  she  saw  a  lady  in  white  come  out  of  the  wall  on  one  side  si 
the  room,  and  go  into  the  wall  on  the  opposite  sida 

^  Lord  Byron  one  day  said  to  me,  '  Nanny,  what  nonsoase 
they  tell  abont  ghosts,  as  if  there  ever  were  any  such  things.  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  about  the  Abbey,  and  I 
warrant  you  have  not'  This  was  all  done,  do  you  see,  to  draw 
me  ont ;  but  I  said  nothing,  bnt  shook  my  head.  However,  thej 
say  his  lordship  did  once  see  something.  It  was  in,  the  great 
hall — something  all  black  and  hairy :  he  said  it  was  the  devil 

^  For  my  part,"  continued  Nanny  Smith,  ^  I, never  saw  aaj 
thing  of  the  kind — ^but  I  heard  something  once.  I  was  one  eve- 
ning scrubbing  the  floor  of  the  little  dining-room  at  the  end  of 
the  long  gallery ;  it  was  after  dark ;  I  expected  every  BMuneat  to 
be  called  to  tea,  but  wished  to  fimsh  what  I  was  abont  All  «t 
once  I  heard  heavy  footsteps  in  the  great  halL  Tbey  sounded 
like  the  tramp  of  a  horse.    I  took  the  Ught  and  went  to  aea  whttt 
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it  was  I  heard  the  steps  come  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
to  the  fireplace  in  the  centre,  where  they  stopped  ;  but  1  could 
Bee  nothing.  I  returned  to  mj  work,  and  in  a  little  time  heard 
the  same  noise  again.  I  went  again  with  the  light ;  the  footstepa 
stopped  by  the  fireplace  as  before ;  still  I  could  see  nothing.  I 
returned  to  my  work,  when  I  heard  the  steps  for  a  third  tima 
I  then  went  into  the  hall  without  a  light,  but  they  stopped  just 
the  same,  by  the  fireplace  half  way  up  the  hall  I  thought  this 
rather  odd,  but  returned  to  my  work.  When  it  was  finished,  I 
took  the  light  and  went  through  the  hall,  as  that  was  my  way  to 
the  kitchen.  I  heard  no  more  footsteps,  and  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter,  when,  on  coming  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  I  found 
the  door  locked,  and  then,  on  one  side  of  the  door,  I  saw  the 
stone  coffin  with  the  skull  and  bones  that  had  been  digged  up  in 
the  cloisters." 

Here  Nanny  paused :  I  asked  her  if  she  believed  that  the 
mysterious  footsteps  had  any  connection  with  the  skeleton  in  the 
coffin  ;  but  she  shook  her  head,  and  would  not  commit  herself 
We  took  our  leave  of  the  good  old  dame  shortly  after,  and  the 
story  she  had  related  gave  subject  for  conversation  on  our  ride 
homeward.  It  was  evident  she  had  spoken  the  truth  as  to  what 
she  had  heard,  but  had  been  deceived  by  some  peculiar  effect  of 
sound.  Noises  are  propagated  about  a  huge  irregular  edifice  of 
the  kind  in  a  very  deceptive  manner ;  footsteps  are  prolonged 
and  reverberated  by  the  vaulted  cloisters  and  echoing  halls  ]  the 
sreaJcing  and  slamming  of  distant  gates,  the  rushing  of  the  blast 
ch  rough  the  groves  and  among  the  ruined  arches  of  the  chapel, 
tiave  all  a  strangely  delusive  effect  at  night 

Colonel  Wildman  gave  an  instance  of  the  kind  from  his  own 
esperience.    Not  long  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  thr 
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A.bbe7,  he  heard  one  moonlight  night  a  noise  as  if  a  carriage  wii 

passing  at  a  distance.  He  opened  the  window  and  leaned  oat 
It  then  seemed  as  if  the  great  iron  roller  was  dragged  along  tbe 
gravel  walks  and  terrace,  bat  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
When  he  saw  the  gardener  on  the  following  morning,  he  qnes 
tioned  him  about  working  so  late  at  night  The  gardener  de* 
olared  that  no  one  had  been  at  work,  and  the  roller  was  chainel 
up.  He  was  sent  to  examine  it,  and  came  back  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  surprise.  The  roller  had  been  moved  in  the  nighty 
but  he  declared  no  mortal  hand  could  have  moved  il  **  Well,* 
replied  the  Colonel,  good-hamoredlj,  I  am  glad  to  find  I  have  i 
brownie  to  work  for  me." 

Lord  Byron  did  much  to  foster  and  give  currency  to  the 
superstitious  tales  connected  with  the  Abbey,  by  believing,  or 
pretending  to  believe  in  them.  Many  have  supposed  that  hit 
mind  was  really  tinged  with  superstition,  and  that  this  innate 
infirmity  was  increased  by  passing  much  of  his  time  in  a  lonely 
way,  about  the  empty  halls  and  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  then 
in  a  ruinous  melancholy  state,  and  brooding  over  the  skulls  and 
effigies  of  its  former  inmates.  I  should  rather  think  that  bo 
found  poetical  enjoyment  in  these  supernatural  themes,  and  that 
his  imagination  delighted  to  people  this  gloomy  and  romantic  pile 
with  all  kinds  of  shadowy  inhabitants.  Certain  it  is,  the  aspeet 
of  the  mansion  under  the  varying  influence  of  twilight  and  moon- 
light, and  cloud  and  sunshine  operating  upon  its  halls,  and  galle- 
ries, and  monkish  cloisters,  is  enough  to  breed  all  kinds  of  fancies 
in  the  minds  of  its  inmates,  especially  if  poetically  or  supersti- 
tiously  inclined. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  fabled  visitants  of  thg, 
Abbo\r.  The  goblin  friar,  however,  is  the  one  to  whom  Lord  Bjnm 
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has  girea  the  greatest  importance.  It  walked  the  doUters 
eight,  and  sometimes  glimpses  of  it  were  seen  in  other  parts  o! 
the  Abbey.  Its  appearance  was  said  to  portend  some  impending 
evil  to  the  master  of  the  mansion.  Lord  Byron  pretended  to 
have  seen  it  abont  a  month  before  he  contracted  his  ill-starred 
marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke. 

He  has  embodied  this  tradition  in  the  following  ballad,  in 
which  he  represents  the  friar  as  one  of  the  ancient  inmates  ot 
the  Abbey,  maintaining  by  night  a  kind  of  spectral  possession  of 
it,  in  right  of  the  fraternity.  Other  traditions,  however,  repr«> 
sent  him  as  one  of  the  friars  doomed  to  wander  about  the  plaot 
in  atonement  for  his  crimes.    But  to  the  ballad — 

"  Beware !  Vware !  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  Stone, 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air. 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  AmundeTiile, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey. 
And  ezpell'd  the  friars,  one  friar  stili 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's  right; 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay, 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  nnchain'd. 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay. 
For  he's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he's  seen  in  the  church, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 
II  it  not  mine  to  say  ; 
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Bat  itifl  to  the  bonae  of  AiiniAfriBi 

He  abidetb  nigbi  and  day. 
By  the  marriage  bed  of  their  lords,  'tis  wM* 

He  flita  on  the  bridal  eve  ; 
And  'tis  held  as  £iith,  to  their  bed  of  itmih. 

He  eomea — hot  not  to  grieve. 

When  an  heir  is  bom,  he  is  beard  to  tmtmm. 

And  when  aoght  is  to  be&U 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonlnoe 

He  walks  from  hall  to  halL 
His  form  yon  may  trace,  but  not  his  free, 

'Tis  shadowM  by  his  cowl ; 
Bat  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  betweea. 

And  ihey  seem  of  a  parted  sooL 

Bat  beware  !  beware  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  letains  his  SMray, 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir. 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
AmondeTille  is  ford  by  day. 

Bat  the  monk  is  lord  by  night. 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  Yond 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 

tey  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  tbs  hal^ 

And  he'll  say  nought  to  yoa ; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  paU» 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  gramercy !  for  the  Black  Friart 

Heaven  sain  him !  fiiir  or  fool. 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  pmyw 

Ijet  ours  be  for  his  sool.** 
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Sneh  is  the  story  of  the  goblin  friar,  which,  partly  through 
old  tradition,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Byron's 
rhymes,  has  become  completely  established  in  the  Abbey,  and 
threatens  to  hold  possession  as  long  as  the  old  edifice  shall  en- 
dure. Various  visitors  have  either  fancied,  or  pretended  to  have 
soen  him,  and  a  cousin  of  Lord  B^ron,  Miss  Sally  Parkins,  ii 
even  said  to  haare  made  a  sketch  of  him  from  memory.  As  to  the 
servants  at  the  Abbey,  they  have  become  possessed  with  all  kinds 
of  superstitious  fancies.  The  long  corridors  and  Gothic  halls, 
with  their  ancient  portraits  and  dark  figures  in  armor,  are  all 
h&unted  regions  to  them ;  they  even  fear  to  sleep  alone,  and  will 
scarce  venture  at  night  on  any  distant  errand  about  the  Abbey 
unless  they  go  in  couples. 

Even  the  magnificent  chamber  in  which  I  was  lodged  waa 
subject  to  the  supernatural  influences  which  reigned  over  the 
Abbey,  and  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  ^  Sir  John  Byron  the 
Little  with  the  great  Beard."  The  ancient  black-looking  portrait 
of  this  family  worthy,  which  hangs  over  the  door  of  the  great 
saloon,  was  said  to  descend  occasionally  at  midnight  from  the 
frame,  and  walk  the  rounds  of  the  state  apartments.  Nay,  his 
visitations  were  not  confined  to  the  night,  for  a  young  lady,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Abbey  some  years  since,  declared  that,  on  passing  in 
broad  day  by  the  door  of  the  identical  chamber  I  have  described, 
which  stood  partly  open,  she  saw  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little 
seated  by  the  fireplace,  reading  out  of  a  great  black-letter  book 
From  this  circumstance  some  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
0tory  of  Sir  John  Byron  may  be  in  some  measure  connected  with 
the  mysterious  sculptures  of  the  chimney-piece  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  this  has  no  countenance  from  the  most  authentic 
antiquarians  of  the  Abbey. 

14 
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For  my  own  part,  the  moment  I  learned  the  wonderful  storiei 
and  strange  suppositions  connected  with  mj  apartment,  it  becaac 
an  imaginary  realm  to  me.  As  I  lay  in  bed  at  night  and  gawd 
\t  the  mysterious  panel-work,  where  €k)thic  knight,  and  Christaaa 
lame,  and  Paynim  lover  gazed  upon  me  in  effigy,  I  used  to  weav« 
a  thousand  &ncies  concerning  them.  The  great  figures  in  the 
tapestry,  also,  were  almost  animated  by  the  iforkinga  of  my 
imagination,  and  the  Vandyke  portraits  of  the  cavalier  and  lady 
that  looked  down  with  pale  aspects  from  the  wall,  had  ahnoat  a 
spectral  effect,  from  their  immovable  gaxe  and  ailent  oompanki' 
ship — 

For  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 
Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 

Their  buried  looks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvas ;  their  eyes  glance  like  dreaoM 
On  ours,  as  spars  within  some  dusky  cave. 

But  death  is  mingled  in  their  shadowy  beams." 

in  this  way  I  used  to  conjure  up  fictions  of  the  brain,  and 
clothe  the  objects  around  me  with  ideal  interest  and  import, 
until,  as  the  Abbey  clock  tolled  midnight,  I  almost  looked  to  set 
Sir  John  Byron  the  Little  with  the  long  Beard  stalk  mto  the 
room  with  his  book  under  his  arm,  and  take  his  seat  beside  die 
mysterious  ohimney-pieoe. 
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ANNESLEY  HALL. 

At  about  three  miles'  distance  from  Newstead  Abbey,  and  oon 
ti^oas  to  its  lands,  is  situated  Annesley  Hall,  the  old  famiiv 
mansion  of  the  Chaworths.  The  families,  like  the  estates,  of  the 
Byrons  and  Chaworths,  were  connected  in  former  times,  until 
the  fatal  duel  between  their  two  representatives.  The  feud, 
however,  which  prevailed  for  a  time,  promised  to  be  cancelled 
by  the  attachment  of  two  youthful  hearts.  While  Lord  Byron 
was  yet  a  boy,  he  beheld  Mary  Ann  Chaworth,  a  beautiful  girl 
and  the  sole  heiress  of  Annesley.  With  that  susceptibility 
to  female  charms,  which  he  evinced  almost  from  childhood,  he 
became  almost  immediately  enamored  of  her.  According  to  one 
of  bis  biographers,  it  would  appear  that  at  first  their  attachment 
was  mutual,  yet  clandestine.  The  father  of  Miss  Chaworth  was 
then  living,  and  may  have  retained  somewhat  of  the  family  hos- 
tility, for  we  are  told  that  the  interviews  of  Lord  Byron  and  the 
young  lady  were  private,  at  a  gate  which  opened  from  her  father's 
grounds  to  those  of  Newstead.  However,  they  were  so  young  ai 
the  time  that  these  meetings  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  ol 
any  importance:  they  were  little  more  than  children  in  yearn; 
bixt,  as  Ijord  Byron  says  of  himself^  his  feelings  were  beyond 
Uifl  age 

The  passion  thus  early  conceived  was  blown  into  a  flame^ 
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doriDg  a  six  weeks'  vacation  which  he  passed  with  his  mother  at 
Nottingham.  The  father  of  Miss  Chaworth  was  dead,  and  ahe 
resided  with  her  mother  at  the  old  Hall  of  Anneslej.  Doling 
Byron's  minority,  the  estate  of  Newstead  was  let  to  Lord  Grey 
dc  Ruthen,  hut  its  youthful  Lord  was  always  a  welcome  gnasS 
at  the  Abbey.  He  would  pass  days  at  a  time  there,  and  maks 
frequent  visits  thence  to  Annesley  Hall.  His  visits  wore  eneoa^ 
aged  by  Miss  Chaworth's  mother ;  she  partook  none  of  the  &milf 
feud,  and  probably  looked  with  complacency  upon  an  attaehmeiic 
that  might  heal  old  differences  and  unite  two  neighboring 
estates. 

The  six  weeks'  vacation  passed  as  a  dream  amongst  the  besa- 
tiful  fiowers  of  Annesley.  Byron  was  scarce  fifteen  years  of  age, 
Mary  Chaworth  wae  two  years  older ;  but  his  hear^,  as  I  hare 
t«aid,  was  beyond  his  age,  and  his  tenderness  for  her  was  deep 
and  passionate.  These  early  loves,  like  the  first  run  of  the  an- 
crushed  grape,  are  the  sweetest  and  strongest  gushings  of  the 
Lcart,  and  however  they  may  be  superseded  by  other  attachments 
in  after  years,  the  memory  will  continually  recur  to  them,  and 
fondly  dwell  upon  their  recollections. 

His  love  for  Miss  Chaworth,  to  use  Lord  Byron's  own  expres 
sion,  was  "  the  romance  of  the  most  romantic  period  of  his  life," 
and  I  think  we  can  trace  the  effect  of  it  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  writings,  coming  up  every  now  and  then,  like  soma 
lurking  theme  which  runs  through  a  complicated  piece  of  musio 
and  links  it  all  in  a  pervading  chain  of  melody. 

How  tenderly  and  mournfully  does  he  recall,  in  after  jemi% 
the  feelings  awakened  in  his  youthful  and  inexperienced  boMm 
by  this  impassioned,  yet  innocent  attachment;  feelings,  he  aa^A 
lost  or  hardened  in  the  intercourse  of  life : 
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*  The  kyre  of  better  things  and  better  days ; 

The  onboanded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  called  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways ; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne*er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone." 

Whethur  this  love  was  really  responded  to  by  the  object;  is 
Qnoertain.  Byron  sometimes  speaks  as  if  be  had  met  with  kind- 
Dess  in  return,  at  other  times  he  acknowledges  that  she  never 
gave  bim  reason  to  believe  she  loved  him.  It  is  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  at  first  she  experienced  some  fiutterings  of  the  heart 
She  was  of  a  susceptible  age ;  had  as  yet  formed  no  other  attach- 
ments ;  her  lover,  though  boyish  in  years,  was  a  man  in  intellect, 
a  poet  in  imagination,  and  had  a  countenance  of  remarkable 
beauty. 

With  the  six  weeks'  vacation  ended  this  brief  romance.  By- 
ron returned  to  school  deeply  enamored,  but  if  he  had  really 
made  any  impression  on  Miss  Chaworth's  heart,  it  was  too  slight 
to  stand  the  test  of  absence.  She  was  at  that  age  when  a  female 
soon  changes  from  the  girl  to  the  woman,  and  leaves  her  boyish 
lovers  far  behind  her.  While  Byron  was  pursuing  his  school-boy 
studies,  she  was  mingling  with  society,  and  met  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Musters,  remarkable,  it  is  said,  for  manly  beauty, 
A.  story  is  told  of  her  having  first  seen  him  from  the  top  of  An- 
nesley  Hall,  as  he  dashed  through  the  park,  with  hound  and 
horn,  taking  the  lead  of  the  whole  field  in  a  fox  chase,  and  that 
she  was  struck  by  the  spirit  of  his  appearance,  and  his  admirable 
borsemansHp.    Under  such  favorable  auspices,  he  wooed  and 
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\ron  her,  and  when  Lord  Bjron  next  met  her,  he  learned  to  hk 
aismaj  that  she  was  the  affianced  hride  of  another. 

With  that  pride  of  spirit  which  always  distinguished  hia,  ha 
controlled  his  feelings  and  maintained  a  serene  countenanoa  lit 
even  affected  to  speak  calmly  on  the  suhject  of  her  approadung 
nuptials.  "  The  next  time  I  see  you,"  said  he,  I  suppose  yon 
will  ho  Mrs.  Chaworth,"  (for  she  was  to  retain  her  family  nama) 
Her  reply  was,  "  I  hope  so." 

I  have  given  these  brief  details  preparatory  to  a  sketch  of  a 
▼isit  which  I  made  to  the  scene  of  this  youthful  romance.  An- 
nesley  Hall  I  understood  was  shut  up,  neglected,  and  almost  in 
a  state  of  desolation ;  for  Mr.  Musters  rarely  visited  it,  residing 
with  his  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nottingham.  I  set  out 
for  the  Hall  on  horseback,  in  company  with  Colonel  Wildmaa 
and  followed  by  the  great  Newfoundland  dog  Boatswain.  In  the 
course  of  our  ride  we  visited  a  spot  memorable  in  the  love  story 
I  have  cited.  It  was  the  scene  of  this  parting  interview  betweea 
Byron  and  Miss  Chaworth,  priot  to  her  marriage.  A  long  ridge 
of  upland  advances  into  the  valley  of  Newstead,  like  a  promon- 
tory into  a  lake,  and  was  formerly  crowned  by  a  beautiful  grore, 
a  landmark  to  the  neighboring  country.  The  grove  and  promos 
tory  are  graphically  described  by  Lord  Byron  in  his  DreaOf' 
and  an  exquisite  picture  given  of  himself,  and  the  lovely  ol^ed 
of  his  boyish  idolatry — 

*'  I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hoes  of  joath 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill. 
Green,  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  sneh. 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
ftit  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
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Of  ^oodf  mnd  oorn-fields,  and  the  abodet  of  nitn, 

Scatter'd  at  intenrala,  and  wreathing  amoke 
Ariaing  from  such  niauc  roon ; — tne  hil 
Waa  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
or  treea,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature  but  of  man : 
These  two  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  thera 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  waa  beneath 
Fair  as  hetself— bot  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  fair,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  yoath. 
As  the  aweet  moon  in  the  horizon's  verge. 
The  maid  was  on  the  verge  of  womanhood : 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him." 

1  Stood  upon  the  spot  consecrated  bj  this  inomorable  inter* 
wiiiw.  Below  mo  extended  the  ^  living  landscape,"  once  oontom* 
plated  bj  the  loving  pair ;  the  gentle  valley  of  Newstead,  diver 
fifiod  by  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  village  spires,  and  gleams  of 
water,  and  the  distant  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  venerable 
Abbey.  The  diadem  of  trees,  however,  was  gone.  The  attention 
drawn  to  it  by  the  poet,  and  the  romantic  manner  in  which  be 
had  associated  it  with  his  early  passion  for  Mary  Chaworth,  had 
nettled  the  irritable  feelings  of  her  husband,  who  but  ill  brooked 
the  poetic  celebrity  conferred  on  his  wife  by  the  enamored  versei 
of  another.  The  celebrated  grove  stood  on  his  estate,  and  in  a 
fit  of  spleen  he  ordered  it  to  be  levelled  with  the  dust  At  the 
lime  of  my  visit  the  more  roots  of  the  trees  were  visible ;  but  the 
hand  that  laid  them  low  is  ezeorated  by  every  poetical  pilgrim. 
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Peflcending  the  hill,  we  soon  entered  a  paii  of  wimt  onoe  vaf 

Aimeslej  Park,  and  rode  among  time-worn  and  tempest-riven 
oaks  and  elms,  with  ivy  clambering  about  their  trunks,  and  rook^ 
nests  among  their  branches.  The  park  had  been  cat  up  bj  a 
post-road,  crossing  which,  we  came  to  the  gate-house  of  Anneskj 
Ilall.  It  was  an  old  brick  building  that  might  have  served  as  an 
outpost  or  barbacan  to  the  Hall  during  the  civil  wars,  when  everj 
gentleman's  house  was  liable  to  become  a  fortress.  Loophotes 
were  still  visible  in  its  walls,  but  the  peaceful  ivy  had  mantled 
the  sides,  overrun  the  roof,  and  almost  buried  the  ancient  olodl 
in  front,  that  still  marked  the  waning  hours  of  its  decay. 

An  arched  way  led  through  the  centre  of  the  gate-house, 
secured  by  grated  doors  of  open  iron  work,  wrought  into  flowers 
and  flourishes.  These  being  thrown  open,  we  entered  a  paved 
court-yard,  decorated  with  shrubs  and  antique  flower>pots,  with  a 
ruined  stone  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  whole  approach  resen- 
bled  that  of  an  old  French  chateau. 

On  one  side  of  the  court-yard  was  a  range  of  stabies,  now 
tenantless,  but  which  bore  traces  of  the  fox-hunting  squire ;  for 
there  were  stalls  boxed  up,  into  which  the  hunters  might  be 
turned  loose  when  they  came  home  from  the  chase. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  court,  and  immediately  opposite  tlia 
gate-house,  extended  the  Hall  itself ;  a  rambling,  irregular  pile, 
patehed  and  pieced  at  various  times,  and  in  various  tastes,  willi 
gable  ends,  stone  balustrades,  and  enormous  chimneys,  thai 
strutted  out  like  buttresses  from  the  walls.  The  whole  front  of 
the  edifloe  was  overrun  with  evergreens 

We  applied  for  admission  at  the  front  door,  which  was  under 
a  heavy  porch.  The  portal  was  strongly  barrioadoed,  and  ou 
kLooking  was  echoed  by  waste  and  empty  hallB.    Every  thii« 
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bore  an  appearance  of  abandonment.  After  a  time,  howcyer,  our 
knocking  summoned  a  solitary  tenant  from  some  remote  corner 
of  the  pile.  It  was  a  decent-looking  little  dame,  who  emerged 
from  a  side  door  at  a  distance,  and  seemed  a  worthy  inmate  ol 
ike  antiquated  mansion.  She  had,  in  fact,  grown  old  with  it 
Her  name,  she  said,,  was  Nanny  Marsden ;  if  she  lived  until  next 
August,  she  would  be  seventy-one :  a  great  part  of  her  life  had 
been  passed  in  the  Hall,  and  when  the  family  had  removed  to 
Nottingham,  she  had  been  left  in  charge  of  it.  The  front  of  tho 
house  had  been  thus  warily  barricadoed  in  consequence  of  the 
late  riots  at  Nottingham ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  dwelling  of 
her  master  had  been  sacked  by  the  mob.  To  guard  against  any 
attempt  of  the  kind  upon  the  Hall,  she  had  put  it  in  this  state  of 
defence;  though  I  rather  think  she  and  a  superannuated  gar- 
dener comprised  the  whole  garrison.  "You  must  be  attached 
to  the  old  building,"  said  I,  "  after  having  lived  so  long  in  it." 
^  Ah,  sir !"  replied  she,  "  I  am  getting  in  yearSj  and  have  a  fur 
nished  cottage  of  my  own  in  Annesley  Wood,  and  begin  to  feel 
as  if  I  should  like  to  go  and  live  in  my  own  home." 

Guided  by  the  worthy  little  custodian  of  the  fortress,  we 
entered  through  the  sally  port  by  which  she  had  issued  forth, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious,  but  somewhat  gloomy 
hall,  where  the  light  was  partially  admitted  through  square 
0tone-ehafted  windows,  overhung  with  ivy.  Every  thing  around 
as  had  the  air  of  an  old-fashioned  country  squire's  establishment 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  billiard  table,  and  about  the  walls 
were  hung  portraits  of  race*horses,  hunters,  and  favorite  dogB, 
mingled  indiscriminately  with  family  pictures. 

Staircases  led  up  from  the  hall  to  various  apartments.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  we  were  shown  a  couple  of  bufif  jerkinB,  and  a 
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pair  of  aneient  jaokboots,  of  the  tiaie  of  the  exwwtmn ;  fcfiei 
which  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  Bn^ish  &milj  aaa 
sions.  These,  however,  had  peculiar  Talae,  for  the  good  littlt 
dame  assured  us  they  had  belonged  to  Robin  Hood.  As  m 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  region  over  which  that  fiunoua  outlaw 
once  bore  ruffian  sway,  it  was  not  for  us  to  gainsay  his  claim  to 
any  of  these  venerable  relics,  though  we  might  have  demumd 
that  the  articles  of  dress  here  shown  were  of  a  date  mueli  later 
than  his  time.  Every  antiquity,  however,  about  Sherwood  For- 
est is  apt  to  be  linked  with  the  memory  of  Rolnn  Hood  and  Ui 
gang. 

As  we  were  strolling  about  the  mansion,  our  four-footed 
attendant,  Boatswain,  followed  leisurely,  as  if  taking  a  survaj  of 
the  premises.  I  turned  to  rebuke  him  for  hb  intrusion,  but  the 
moment  the  old  housekeeper  understood  he  had  belonged  to  Lord 
Byron,  her  heart  seemed  to  yearn  towards  him. 

Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  she,  "  let  him  alone,  let  him  go  whm 
be  pleases.  He's  welcome.  Ah,  dear  me !  If  he  lived  here  I 
should  take  great  care  of  him — ^he  should  want  for  nothing. — 
Well  I"  continued  she,  fondling  him,  ^  who  would  have  thought 
that  I  should  see  a  dog  of  Lord  Byron  in  Annesley  Hall  P 

^  I  suppose,  then,''  said  I,  "  you  recollect  something  of  Locd 
Byron,  when  he  used  to  visit  here  "  Ah,  bless  him  P  cried 
she,  that  I  do  I  He  used  to  ride  over  here  and  stay  three  days 
at  a  time,  and  sleep  in  the  blue  room.  Ah  I  poor  follow!  He 
was  very  much  taken  with  my  young  mistress ;  he  used  to  wmlk 
about  the  garden  and  the  terraces  with  her,  and  seemed  to  km 
the  very  ground  she  trod  on.  He  used  to  call  her  Ais  bngM 
morning  star  of  AnnesUyJ* 

I  felt  the  beautiful  poetic  phrase  thrill  through  bml 
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•*  You  appear  to  like  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,"  said  I. 

"  Ah,  sir  I  why  should  not  I !  He  was  always  main  good  to 
fflo  when  he  oame  here.  Well  I  well  I  they  say  it  is  a  pity  he 
and  my  young  lady  did  not  make  a  match.  Her  mother  would 
have  liked  it.  He  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  and  some  think 
it  would  have  heen  well  for  him  to  have  had  her ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  I  He  wont  away  to  school,  and  then  Mr.  Musters  saw  her 
and  so  things  took  their  course." 

The  simple  soul  now  showed  us  into  the  favorite  sitting-room 
of  Miss  Chaworth,  with  a  small  flower-garden  under  the  windows, 
in  which  she  had  delighted.  In  this  room  Byron  used  to  sit  and 
listen  to  her  as  she  played  and  sang,  gazing  upon  her  with  the 
passionate,  and  almost  painful  devotion  of  a  love-sick  stripling. 
Ho  himself  gives  us  a  glowing  picture  of  his  mute  idolatry : 

"  He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  here ; 
She  was  his  Toice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 
Bat  trembled  on  her  words ;  she  was  his  sight. 
For  his  eye  followed  here,  and  saw  with  here. 
Which  colored  all  his  objects  ; — he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself ;  she  was  his  life. 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts. 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  here,  his  b|ood  would  ebb  and  flow. 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestoonsly — ^his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony." 

There  was  a  little  Welsh  air,  called  Mary  Ann,  which,  frcm 
bearing  her  own  name,  he  associated  with  herself,  and  often  per- 
suaded her  to  sing  it  over  and  over  for  him. 

The  chamber,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  had  a  look 
of  sadness  and  neglect ;  the  flower-pots  beneath  the  window, 
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which  onoe  bloomed  beneath  the  hand  of  M arj  CbawortL  veit 

overrun  with  weeds  ;  and  the  piano,  which  had  once  Tibratcd  to 
her  tonch,  and  thrilled  the  heart  of  her  stripling  lover,  was  lov 
unstrung  and  out  of  tune. 

We  continued  our  stroll  about  the  waste  apartments,  of  ill 
fihapes  and  sizes,  and  without  much  elegance  of  deeoratioo. 
Some  of  them  were  hung  with  family  portraits,  among  which  wtf 
pointed  out  that  of  the  Mr.  Chaworth  who  was  killed  bj  the 
wicked  Lord  Byron." 

These  dismal  looking  portraits  had  a  powerful  effect  upoa 
the  imagination  of  the  stripling  poet,  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Hall.  As  they  gazed  down  from  the  wall,  he  thonght  they 
scowled  upon  him,  as  if  they  had  taken  a  grudge  against  him  on 
account  of  the  duel  of  his  ancestor.  He  even  gave  this  as  a 
reason,  though  probably  in  jest,  for  not  sleeping  at  the  Hall, 
declaring  that  he  feared  they  would  come  down  from  their  frames 
at  night  to  haunt  him. 

A  feeliug  of  the  kind  he  Bas  embodied  in  one  of  his  stands 
of  Don  Juan : 

"  The  forms  of  the  g^im  knights  and  pictured  saints 

Look  living  in  the  moon  ;  and  as  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 

Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  om 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects  stem. 
As  if  to  ask  you  how  you\iare  to  keep 
A  Tigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep.** 

Nor  was  tho  youthful  poet  singular  in  these  fanciefl;  die 
Hall,  like  most  old  English  mansions  that  have  ancient  family 
portraits  hanging  about  their  dusky  galleries  and  waste  apart- 
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mcLts,  ha<l  its  gbost  story  connected  with  these  pale  memorials 
of  the  dead.  Our  simple-hearted  conductor  stopped  before  the 
portrait  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  time,  and  in 
habited  the  Hall  in  the  heyday  of  her  charms.  Something 
mysterious  or  melancholy  was  connected  with  her  story;  she 
died  young,  but  continued  for  a  long  time  to  haunt  the  ancient 
mansion,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  servants,  and  the  occasional 
disquiet  of  the  visitors,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  her 
troubled  spirit  was  conjured  down  and  put  to  rest. 

From  the  rear  of  the  Hall  we  walked  out  inco  the  garden, 
about  which  Byron  used  to  stroll  and  loiter  in  company  with 
Miss  Chaworth.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  old  French  style.  There 
was  a  long  terraced  walk,  with  heavy  stone  balustrades  and  sculp- 
tured urns,  overrun  with  ivy  and  evergreens.  A  neglected 
shrubbery  bordered  one  side  of  the  terrace,  with  a  lofty  grove 
inhabited  by  a  venerable  community  of  rooks.  Great  flights  of 
steps  led  down  from  the  terrace  to  a  flower-garden,  laid  out  in 
formal  plots.  The  rear  of  the  Hall,  which  overlooked  the  garden, 
had  the  weather  stains  of  centuries,  and  its  stone-shafted  case- 
ments, and  an  ancient  sun-dial  against  its  walls,  carried  back  the 
mind  to  days  of  yore. 

The  retired  and  quiet  garden,  once  a  little  sequestered  world 
of  love  and  romance,  was  now  all  matted  and  wild,  yet  was  beau- 
tiful even  in  its  decay.  Its  air  of  neglect  and  desolation  was  in 
unison  with  the  fortune  of  the  two  beings  who  had  once  walked 
here  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  life,  and  beauty.  The  garden, 
like  their  young  hearts,  had  gone  to  waste  and  ruin. 

Returning  to  the  Hall  we  now  visited  a  chamber  built  over 
the  porch,  or  grand  entrance ;  it  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  the 
ceiling  having  fitllen  in,  and  the  floor  given  away.    This  however 
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b  a  chftmber  rendered  interesting  by  poetical  asaoeiatioiiB.  It  \s 
supposed  to  be  the  oratory  alluded  to  bj  Lord  Bjtob  in  lus 
Dream,  wherein  he  pictures  his  departure  from  Annealey,  aftet 
lean  ing  that  Mary  Chaworth  was  engaged  to  be  married^ 

'  There  was  an  ancient  maiuion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  capanson'd ; 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake  ; — he  was  alone, 
4nd  pale  and  pacing  to  and  fro :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  tnced 
Words  which  I  conld  not  gaess  of ;  then  he  leanM 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 
With  a  convnlsion — ^then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  qoiTering  hands  did  tear 
Whiit  he  had  written,  bat  he  shed  no  team 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet ;  as  he  paused. 
The  lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there ; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  die  was  by  him  beloved « — she  knew. 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darken*d  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  alL 
Ue  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand  ;  a  moment  o'er  his  6ioe 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came ; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  alow  steps 
Retum'd,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles he  pM^^ 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way* 
And  ne'er  rtputtd  that  hoary  thxtsibokl  nMte." 
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Jb  one  of  his  journals,  Lord  Byron  describes  his  feelings 
after  thus  leaving  the  oratory.  Arriving  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  which  commanded  the  last  view  of  Annesley,  he  checked  his 
horse,  and  gased  back  with  mingled  pain  and  fondness  upon  the 
groves  which  embowered  the  Hall,  and  thought  upon  the  lovely 
being  that  dwelt  there,  until  his  feelings  were  quite  dissolved  in 
tenderness.  The  conviction  at  length  recurred  that  she  never 
eould  be  his,  when,  rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  he  struck  his 
spurs  into  his  steed  and  dashed  forward,  as  if  by  rapid  motion  to 
leave  reflection  behind  him. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  what  he  asserts  in  the  verses  last  quoted, 
he  did  pass  the  "  hoary  threshold  "  of  Annesley  again.  It  was, 
however,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  pleasures 
and  tumultuous  passions,  and  had  felt  the  influence  of  other 
charms.  Miss  Chaworth,  too,  had  become  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
and  he  dined  at  Annesley  Hall  at  the  invitation  of  her  husband 
He  thus  met  the  object  of  his  early  idolatry  in  the  very  scene  of 
his  tender  devotions,  which,  as  he  says,  her  smiles  had  once  made 
a  heaven  to  him.  The  scene  was  but  little  changed.  He  was  in 
the  very  chamber  where  he  had  so  often  listened  entranced  to  the 
witchery  of  her  voice;  there  were  the  same  instruments  and 
music ;  there  lay  her  flower-garden  beneath  the  window,  and  the 
walks  through  which  he  had  wandered  with  her  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  youthful  love.  Can  we  wonder  that  amidst  the  tender 
recollections  which  every  object  around  him  was  calculated  to 
awaken,  the  fond  passion  of  his- boyhood  should  rush  back  in  full 
current  to  his  heart?  He  was  himself  surprised  at  this  sudden 
revulsion  of  his  feelings,  but  he  had  acquired  self-possession  and 
tould  command  them.    His  flrmness,  however,  was  doomed  to 
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andorgo  a  farther  trial  While  seated  by  the  object  of  his  Bccrrt 
devotions,  with  all  these  recollections  throbbing  in  his  bosom,  her 
infant  daughter  was  brought  into  the  room.  At  sight  of  the 
child  he  started ;  it  dispelled  the  last  lingerings  of  his  dream, 
and  he  afterwards  confessed,  that  to  repress  his  emotion  at  the 
moment,  was  the  severest  part  of  his  taak. 

The  conflict  of  feelings  that  raged  within  his  bosom  through* 
out  this  fond  and  tender,  yet  painful  and  embarrassing  visit,  are 
touchingly  depicted  in  lines  which  he  wrote  immediately  after- 
wards, and  which,  though  not  addressed  to  her  by  name,  an 
evidently  intended^  for  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  fiur  lady  oi 
Annosley : 

'*  Well !  iDon  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too ; 
For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband's  blest— and  'twill  impart 

Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot: 
But  let  them  pass — Oh !  how  my  heart 

Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  fiivorite  child 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break  { 

But  when  the  unconscious  infent  smiled* 
I  kias'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kias'd  it,  and  repreas'd  my  sighs 

Its  fiither  in  its  face  to  see ; 
But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 
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Mary,  Adieu!  I  muet  away: 
While  thou  art  blest  Til  not  repine } 

Bat  near  thee  I  can  never  may : 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  qaench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame  j 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 
My  hean  in  all,  save  love,  the  same. 

Tet  I  was  calm :  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look ; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
We  met,  and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

1  saw  thee  gaze  npon  my  &ce, 
Tet  meet  with  no  confbsion  there  * 

One  only  feeling  could'st  thoa  trace  ; 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away !  away !  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  most  awake : 

Oh  I  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  7 
My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break  " 


Th3  revival  of  this  early  passion,  and  the  melanoholj  assooia* 
tions  which  it  spread  over  those  scenes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Newstead,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  plaoeu  of  his  frequent 
resort  while  in  England,  are  alluded  to  by  him  as  a  principal 
cause  of  his  first  departure  for  the  Continent : 

"  When  man  ezpell'd  from  Eklen's  bowers 
A  moment  lingered  near  the  gate. 
Each  scene  recalled  the  vsnish'd  boors, 
And  bade  him  curse  bis  future  &te. 
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Bat  wandering  on  tfarongfa  distant  oteea. 

He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief ; 
Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 

And  kmnd  in  hosier  scenes  lettef. 

Thos  Mary  moat  it  be  with  me. 

And  I  moat  riew  thy  charms  no  moie  ; 
For,  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 

I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before." 

it  was  in  the  fiubgeqaent  Jane  that  he  set  off  on  hii  pilgria 
age  by  sea  and  land,  which  was  to  become  the  theme  of  hif 
immortal  poem.  That  the  image  of  Mary  Ghaworth,  as  he  saw 
and  loved  her  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  followed  him  to  tiio 
very  shore,  is  shown  in  the  glowing  stansas  addrooood  to  her  oo 
fcbe  eve  of  embarkation — 

"  Tis  done — and  ahivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  nnforb  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Load  sings  on  high  the  fre^'ning  blast ; 
And  I  most  from  this  land  be  gone, 
Becaase  1  cannot  love  bat  one. 

And  I  win  crosB  the  whitening  foam. 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
Till  I  forget  a  folse  foir  foce, 
I  ne'er  shsU  find  a  resting  plaes ; 
My  own  dark  thoaghts  I  cannot  than. 
Bat  erer  love,  and  love  bat  one. 

To  think  of  every  eaily  aoene. 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we>«  bssa, 
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Wo«ld  whelm  ■ome  softar  heain  with  wi»— 
But  minb,  alas!  has aiood  the  blow; 
Tet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 
And  neTor  tnily  loves  bat  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  Tolgar  eyes  to  see. 
And  why  that  early  love  was  crosi^d, 
Thoo  know'st  the  best,  1  feel  the  most  | 
Bot  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  son 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  bat  one. 

Pve  tried  another's  fetters  too. 
With  charms,  perchance,  as  feir  to  view ; 
And  I  woald  fein  have  loved  as  well. 
Bat  some  nnconqaeroble  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aaght  but  one. 

Twoold  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adiea ; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  deep ; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  yoath  are  gone. 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  bat  one." 

The  painftil  intenriew  at  Annesloj  Hall  which  revived  with 
ioch  intenseness  his  early  passion,  remained  stamped  upon  his 
memory  with  singular  force,  and  seems  to  have  survived  all  hie 
"wandering  through  distant  climes,"  to  which  he  trusted  as  an 
oblivious  antidote.  Upwards  of  two  years  after  that  event,^  when, 
having  made  his  famous  pilgrimage,  he  was  once  more  an  inmate 
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of  Nowstead  Abbey,  his  vioinitj  to  Annesley  Hall  bronghi  tk 
whole  scene  Tividlj  before  him,  and  he  thus  recalls  it  in  a  poetii 
eoistle  to  a  friend — 

"  Pre  seen  my  bride  anodiei's  Imde, — 
Have  Been  her  seated  by  hia  aide^ 
Haye  aeen  the  in&nt  which  she  bore. 
Wear  the  sweet  smile^  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  yoath  have  smiled 
As  fond  and  fiialilesB  as  her  child ; — 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  1  felt  no  secret  pain. 

And  I  have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Retom'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave. 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave ; — 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  oagfat  to  have  been  mine. 
And  show'd,  alas !  in  each  caress. 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less." 

"It  was  about  the  time/'  sajs  Moore  in  his  life  of  Lord 
Byron,  "  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling  and  expressing  Uie 
blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  a  real  object  of  affection 
that  his  poems  on  an  imaginary  one,  ^  Thyna,'  were  writtet" 
He  was  at  the  same  time  grieving  over  the  loss  of  several  of  hit 
earliest  and  dearest  friends,  the  companions  of  his  joyons  school 
boy  houra  To  recur  to  the  bc&utiful  language  of  Moore,  mhm 
writes  with  the  kindred  and  kindling  sympathies  of  a  true  poet: 
'All  these  recollections  of  the  young  and  the  dead  ming^^ 
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fehemBclTCb  in  his  mind  with  the  image  of  her,  who,  though  living 
was,  for  him,  as  much  lost  as  they,  and  diffused  that  genera] 
feeling  of  sadness  and  fondness  through  his  sou],  which  found  a 
vent  in  these  poems.  *  *  *  It  was  the  blending  of  the  two 
affections  in  his  memory  and  imagination,  that  gave  birth  to  an 
ideal  object  combining  the  best  features  of  both,  and  drew  from 
him  those  saddest  and  tenderest  of  love  poems,  in  which  we  find 
all  the  depth  and  intensity  of  real  feeling,  touched  over  with  such 
a  light  as  no  reality  ever  wore." 

An  early,  innocent,  and  unfortunate  passion,  however  fruitful 
of  pain  it  may  be  to  the  man,  is  a  lasting  advantage  to  the  poet 
It  is  a  well  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies ;  of  refined  and  gentle 
sentiments;  of  elevated  and  ennobling  thoughts;  shut  up  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart,  keeping  it  green  amidst  the  with- 
ering blights  of  the  world,  and,  by  its  casual  gushings  and  over* 
Rowings,  recalling  at  times  all  the  freshness,  and  innocence,  and 
enthusiasm  of  youthful  days.  Lord  Byron  was  conscious  of  this 
effect,  and  purposely  cherished  and  brooded  over  the  remem 
brance  of  his  early  passion,  and  of  all  the  scenes  of  Annesley 
Hall  connected  with  it.  It  was  this  remembrance  that  attuned 
his  mind  to  some  of  its  most  elevated  and  virtuous  strains,  and 
shed  an  inexpressible  grace  and  pathos  over  his  best  productions 

Being  thus  put  upon  the  traces  of  this  little  love-story,  1 
cannot  refrain  from  threading  them  out,  as  they  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  various  passages  of  Lord  Byron's  works.  During 
his  subsequent  rambles  in  the  East,  when  time  and  distance  had 
softened  away  his  "early  romance"  almost  into  the  remembrance 
of  a  pleasing  and  tender  dream,  he  received  accounts  of  the 
object  of  it,  which  represented  her,  still  in  her  paternal  Hall, 
among  her  native  bowers  of  Annesley,  surrounded  by  a  blooming 
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■od  beantifol  fkmily,  yet  a  prey  to  seoret  and  withering  Bthfr 
holy— 

 In  her  home, 

A  thonaand  leagnes  from  his, — her  nathre  home. 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infancy, 
Daaghtera  and  sons  of  beauty,  but — behold ! 
Upon  her  face  there  wai  the  tint  of  grieC 
The  iettled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 
Am  if  it*  lids  were  charged  with  umshed  temnJ* 

For  an  instant  the  buried  tenderness  of  early  jouth  and  Um 
fluttering  hopes  which  accompanied  it,  seemed  to  have  reriTed  ii 
his  bosom,  and  the  idea  to  have  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  hit 
image  might  be  connected  with  ker  secret  woes — ^bat  he  rejected 
the  thought  almost  as  soon  as  formed. 

**  What  could  her  grief  be  ?'she  had  all  she  lofed« 
And  he  who  bad  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish. 
Or  ill  repress'd  affection,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  eould  her  grief  be  \ — she  had  loved  him  not. 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved. 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd  . 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past." 

The  cause  of  her  grief  was  a  matter  of  rural  comment  in  tht 
neigl  borhood  of  Newstead  and  Anneslej.  It  was  disco nneeted 
from  all  idea  of  Lord  Byron,  but  attributed  to  the  hanih  and 
eaprioious  conduct  of  one  to  whose  kindness  and  affieeUon  shs 
had  a  saorod  claim.    The  domestic  sorrows  which  had  loiig  pRje4 
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in  secret  on  her  heart,  at  length  affected  her  intellect,  and  the 
"bright  morning  star  of  Annesley"  was  eclipsed  for  ever. 

<'  The  lady  of  his  loTe^— oh !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soqI  ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes. 
They  had  not  their  own  lastre,  bat  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  :  she  was  become 
The  qaeen  oi  a  fantastic  realm :  but  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disyointed  things ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  anperceived 
Of  others'  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  wsrld  calls  frenzy." 

Notwithstanding  lapse  of  time,  change  of  place,  and  a  sno 
cession  of  splendid  and  spirit-stirring  scenes  in  varions  coantries, 
the  quiet  and  gentle  scene  of  his  boyish  love  seems  to  have  held 
a  magic  sway  over  the  recollections  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  image 
of  Mary  Chaworth  to  hare  unexpectedly  obtruded  itself  npon  his 
mind  like  some  supernatural  visitation.  Such  was  the  fact  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke  ;  Annesley  Hall 
and  all  its  fond  associations  floated  like  a  vision  before  his 
thoughts,  even  when  at  the  altar,  and  on  the  point  of  pronouncing 
the  nuptial  vows.  The  circumstance  is  related  by  him  with  a 
force  and  feeling  that  persuade  us  of  its  truth. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  retnmed'. — I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar^with  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  iace  was  fair,  hot  was  not  that  which  made 
The  star-light  of  his  boyhood ; — as  he  stood 
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Even  at  the  altar,  o^er  his  brow  there  came 

The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  dioek 

That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  &oe 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,— and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 

And  all  things  reel'd  around  him :  he  ooold  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustomed  hall. 

And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place. 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour. 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back. 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 

^hat  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  timet* 

The  history  of  Lord  Byron's  anion  is  too  well  known  to  need 
larration.  The  errors,  and  humiliations,  and  heart-bnmingfl 
that  followed  upon  it,  gave  additional  effeet  to  the  remembraDoe 
of  his  early  passion,  and  tormented  him  with  the  idea,  that  had 
he  been  successful  in  his  suit  to  the  lovely  heiress  of  Annesley. 
thoy  might  both  have  shared  a  happier  destiny.  In  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  written  long  after  his  marriage,  having  aocidentally 
mentioned  Miss  Chaworth  as  "  my  M.  A.  C."  ^  Alas  P'  eiolaims 
he,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling,  ^why  do  I  say  myf  Oar 
onion  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  fay 
our  fathers ;  it  would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich ;  it  woold 
have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill-malohed  m 
years^nd— and — and— what  has  been  the  result  1" 
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Bat  enongh  of  Annesley  Hall  and  the  poetical  themes  oon- 
nected  with  it  I  felt  as  if  I  oould  linger  for  hours  about  its 
mined  oratory,  and  silent  hall,  and  neglected  garden,  and  spin 
reveries  and  dream  dreams,  until  all  became  an  ideal  world  around 
me.  The  day,  however,  was  fast  declining,  and  the  shadows  of 
evening  throwing  deeper  shades  of  melancholy  about  the  place. 
Taking  our  leave  of  the  worthy  old  housekeeper,  therefore,  with 
a  small  compensation  and  many  thanks  for  ber  civilities,  we 
mounted  our  horses  and  pursued  our  way  baok  to  Newsteaa 
Abbey. 

19 
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THE  LAKE. 

■■roKi  iIm  iMMion  lay  a  loeid  laka. 

Broad  ai  tiantpamt,  daap,  and  frwhly  fM 
•j  a  Hvar,  whioh  to  taAsaed  way  did  takt 

baanaats  tbroogh  the  ealoMr  wai«r  tpnamk 
Aioaad :  tba  wild  fowl  nvtUd  ta  tba  bcaka 

Aad  Mdfas,  bioodiaf  ia  tbair  liqaid  bad : 
Tba  woods  klopad  dowawaid  to  its  briak,  aadsUMMl 
With  tbtir  graen  faow         a|M>a  th«  flood." 

Bdoh  is  Lord  Byron's  description  of  one  of  a  series  of  beantifol 
sheets  of  water,  formed  in  old  times  bj  the  monks  bj  dammiBg 
ap  the  course  of  a  small  river.  Here  he  used  daily  to  enjoj  his 
favorite  recreations  of  swimming  and  sailing.  The  ^  wieked  old 
Lord,"  in  his  scheme  of  rural  devastation,  bad  out  down  all  the 
woods  that  once  fringed  the  lake ;  Lord  Bjron.  on  coming  of  ago, 
endeavored  to  restore  them,  and  a  beautiful  joung  wood,  planted 
bj  him,  now  sweeps  up  from  the  water's  edge,  and  clothes  the  hiO 
hide  opposite  to  the  Abbey.  To  this  woody  nook  Colonel  Wild- 
man  has  given  the  appropriate  title  of  "  the  Poet's  Comer.*' 

The  lake  has  inherited  its  share  of  the  t^ditions  and  fiU>lei 
connected  with  every  thing  in  and  about  the  Abbey.  It  was  a 
petty  Mediterranean  sea  on  which  the  wicked  old  Lord  "  naed 
to  gratify  his  nautical  tastes  and  humors.  He  had  his  miaaia 
castles  and  fortresses  along  its  shores,  and  his  mimic  fleets  upom 
its  waters,  and  used  to  get  up  mimic  sea-fights.  The  remains  of 
Lis  petty  fortifications  still  awaken  the  curious  inquiriM  of 
visitors.    In  one  of  his  vagaries,  he  caused  a  large  vessel  to  bs 
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broaght  on  wheels  from  the  sea-ooast  and  launched  m  the  lake. 
The  ooontry  people  were  surprised  to  see  a  ship  thus  sailing  over 
dry  land.  They  called  to  mind  a  saying  of  Mother  Shipton,  tha 
Ibmous  prophet  of  the  vulgar,  that  whenever  a  ship  freighted 
with  ling  should  cross  Sherwood  Forest,  Newstead  would  pass  out 
of  the  Byron  family.  The  country  people,  who  detested  the  old 
Lord,  were  anxious  to  verify  the  prophecy.  Ling,  in  the  dialect 
of  Nottingham,  is  the  name  for  heather;  with  this  plant  they 
heaped  the  fated  bark  as  it  passed,  so  that  it  arrived  full  freighted 
at  Newstead. 

The  most  important  stories  about  the  lake,  however,  relate  to 
the  treasures  that  are  supposed  to  lie  buried'  in  its  bosouL 
These  may  have  taken  their  origin  in  a  fact  which  actually  occur- 
red. There  was  one  time  fished  up  from  the  deep  part  of  the 
lake  a  great  eagle  of  molten  brass,  with  expanded  wings,  stand 
ing  on  a  pedestal  or  perch  of  the  same  metal.  It  had  doubtless 
served  as  a  stand  or  reading-desk,  in  the  Abbey  chapel,  to  hold  a 
folio  Bible  or  missaL 

The  sacred  relic  was  sent  to  a  braiser  to  be  cleaned.  As  he 
was  at  work  upon  it,  he  discovered  that  the  pedestal  was  hollow 
and  composed  of  several  pieces.  Unscrewing  these,  he  drew 
forth  a  number  of  parchment  deeds  and  grants  appertaining  to 
the  Abbey,  and  bearing  the  seals  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry 
YIII.,  which  had  thus  been  concealed,  and  ultimately  sunk  in  the 
lake  by  the  friars,  to  substantiate  their  right  and  title  to  these 
domains  at  some  future  day. 

One  of  the  parchment  scrolls  thus  discovered,  throws  rather 
in  awkward  light  upon  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  friars  of  New- 
stead It  is  an  indulgence  granted  to  them  for  a  certain  number 
of  months,  in  which  plenary  pardon  is  assured  in  advance  for  all 
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kinds  of  eiimes,  among  which,  eeveral  of  the  moet  gross  and  ten 
Bual  are  speoificallj  mentioned,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  fieak 
CO  which  they  were  prone. 

After  inspecting  these  testimonials  of  monkish  life,  in  tfac 
regions  of  Sherwood  Forest,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  Tirtsosi 
indignation  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  outlaw  crew,  at  the  ikck 
sansoalists  of  the  cloister : 

^  I  never  hurt  the  hnsbandintu. 
That  use  to  till  the  groond. 
Nor  spill  their  blood  that  range  the  wood 
To  follow  hawk  and  hoond. 

My  chiefest  spite  to  clergy  is. 

Who  in  these  dajrs  bear  sway ; 
With  friars  and  monks  with  their  fine  spanks, 

I  make  my  chiefest  prey." 

Old  Ballad  or  Ramm  Hociu 

The  brazen  eagle  has  been  transferred  to  the  parochial  and 
collegiate  church  of  Southall,  about  twenty  miles  from  Newsteaif 
whore  it  may  still  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel,  sapportr 
ing,  as  of  yore,  a  ponderous  Bible.  As  to  the  documents  it  con- 
tained, they  are  carefully  treasured  up  by  Colonel  Wildman 
among  his  other  deeds  and  papers,  in  an  iron  chest  secured  by  a 
patent  lock  of  nine  bolts,  almost  equal  to  a  magic  spelL 

The  fishing  up  of  this  brazen  relic,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
has  given  rise  to  the  tales  of  treasure  lying  at  the  bottom  of  thi 
lake,  thrown  in  there  by  the  monks  when  they  abandoned  the 
Abbey.  The  favorite  story  is,  that  there  is  a  great  iron  chcK 
there  filled  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  chalices  and  orucifixep. 
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Nay,  that  it  has  been  seen,  when  the  water  of  the  lake  was  unii« 
anally  low.  There  were  large  iron  rings  at  each  end,  but  all  at« 
tempts  to  move  it  were  ineffectual ;  either  the  gold  it  contained 
was  too  ponderous,  or  what  is  more  probable,  it  was  secured  bj 
one  of  those  magic  spells  usually  laid  upon  hidden  treasure.  It 
remains,  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  this  day ;  and  it 
ifi  to  be  hoped,  may  one  day  or  other  be  disoovered  by  tho  present 
worthy  proprietor. 
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ROBIN  HOOD  AND  SHERWOOD  FOREST. 

Whilb  at  Newstead  Abbey  I  took  great  delight  in  riding  nmi 
rambling  aboat  the  neighborhood,  studying  out  the  tmoea  d 
merry  Sherwood  Forest,  and  visiting  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood 
The  relics  of  the  old  forest  are  few  and  scattered,  but  as  to  the 
bold  outlaw  who  once  held  a  kind  of  froebooting  sway  over  ii^ 
there  is  scarce  a  hill  or  dale,  a  cliff  or  cavern,  a  well  or  fountain, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  is  not  connected  with  his  mem- 
ory. The  very  names  of  some  of  the  tenants  on  the  Newstead 
estate,  such  as  Beardall  and  Hardstaff,  sound  as  if  they  may  have 
been  borne  in  old  times  by  some  of  the  stalwart  fellows  <^  the 
outlaw  gang. 

One  of  the  earliest  books  that  captivated  my  fancy  when  a 
ohild,  was  a  collection  of  Robin  Hood  ballads,  ^  adorned  with 
cuts,"  which  I  bought  of  an  old  Scotch  pedler,  at  the  oost  of  all 
my  holiday  money.  How  I  devoured  its  pages,  and  gated  upon 
is  uncouth  wood  cuts  1  For  a  time  my  mind  was  filled  with  pio- 
turings  of  merry  Sherwood,"  and  the  exploits  and  revelling  <A 
the  bold  foresters ;  and  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tn^. 
and  their  doughty  compeers,  were  my  heroes  of  romance. 

These  early  feelings  were  in  some  degree  revived  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fetr-famed  forest,  and,  an  I 
■aid  before,  I  took  a  kind  of  schoolboy  delight  in  hunting  ap  all 
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traoifl  of  old  Sherwood  and  its  sylvan  chiyalrj.  One  of  the 
first  of  my  antiquarian  rambles  was  on  horseback,  in  company 
with  Oolonel  Wildman  and  his  lady,  who  undertook  to  guide  me 
to  some  of  the  mouldering  monuments  of  the  forest  One  of  these 
stands  in  front  of  the  very  gate  of  Newstead  Park,  and  is  known 
throughout  the  country  by  the  name  of  ^  The  Pilgrim  Oak. 
It  is  a  venerable  tree,  of  great  size,  overshadowing  a  wide  arena 
of  the  road.  Under  its  shade  the  rustics  of  the  neighborhood 
bare  been  accustomed  to  assemble  on  certain  holidays,  and  3ele- 
brate  their  rural  festivals.  This  custom  had  been  handed  down 
from  £ftther  to  son  for  several  generations,  until  the  oak  had 
acquired  a  kind  of  sacred  character. 

The  ^  old  Lord  Byron,"  however,  in  whose  eyes  nothing  was 
sacred,  when  he  laid  his  desolating  hand  on  the  groves  and  forests 
of  Newstead,  doomed  likewise  this  traditional  tree  to  the  axe. 
Fortunately  the  good  people  of  Nottingham  heard  of  the  danger 
of  their  favorite  oak,  and  hastened  to  ransom  it  from  destruction. 
They  afterwards  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  poet,  when  he  came 
to  the  estate,  and  the  Pilgrim  Oak  is  likely  to  continue  a  rural 
gathering  place  for  many  coming  generations. 

From  this  magnificent  and  time-honored  tree  we  continued 
on  our  sylvan  research,  in  quest  of  another  oak,  of  more  ancient 
date  and  less  flourishing  condition.  A  ride  of  two  or  three  miles, 
the  latter  part  across  open  wastes,  once  clothed  with  forest,  now 
bare  and  cheerless,  brought  us  to  the  tree  in  question.  It  was 
the  Oak  of  Ravenshead,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  old  Sher- 
wood, and  which  had  evidently  once  held  a  high  head  in  the 
forest ;  it  was  now  a  mere  wreck,  erased  by  time,  aid  blasted  bj 
lightning,  and  standing  aldne  on  a  naked  waste,  like  a  rained 
column  in  a  desert 
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"  Tht  teeDet  are  deseit  now,  and  hm. 
Where  flooriahed  onoe  a  fbreal  £ur, 
When  tbeae  waste  glens  with  oopae  wera  Ifaad 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Ton  lonely  oak,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  deU, 
Since  he,  so  gray  and  stnbbom  now, 
WsTed  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough. 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made. 
Hefs  in  my  ehade,  methinks  he'd  say. 
The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay. 
While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  boonded  by  through  gay  grpm-wood." 

At  no  great  distance  from  Ravenshead  Oak  w  a  nmall  eate 
whioh  goes  by  the  name  of  Robin  Hood's  stable.  It  ia  in 
breast  of  a  hilL  soooped  out  of  brown  freestone,  with  mde 
attempts  at  columns  and  arches.  Within  are  two  niches,  which 
served,  it  is  said,  as  stalls  for  ^e  bold  outlaw's  horses.  To  this 
retreat  he  retired  when  hotly  pursued  by  the  law,  for  the  plaee 
was  a  secret  eren  from  his  band.  The  caye  is  overshadowed  by 
an  oak  and  alder,  and  is  hardly  discoverable  even  at  the  present 
day ;  but  when  the  country  was  overrun  with  forest  it  must  Iwvc 
been  completely  concealed. 

There  was  an  agreeable  wildness  and  loneliness  in  a  grat 
part  of  our  ride.  Our  devious  road  wound  down,  at  one  tnae, 
among  rocky  dells,  by  wandering  streams,  and  lonely  pools, 
haunted  by  shy  water  fowl  We  passed  through  a  skirt  of  irood- 
land,  of  more  modern  planting,  but  considered  a  legitimate  off 
spring  of  the  ancient  forest,  and  commonly  eaUed  Joek  of  8her 
Aood    In  riding  through  these  quiet,  solitary  leenea,  the 
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cridge  and  pheasant  would  now  and  then  buret  upon  the  wing, 
and  the  hare  send  away  before  as. 

Another  of  these  rambling  rides  in  quest  of  popular  antiqui- 
ties, was  to  a  ohain  of  rooky  clifis,  called  the  Kirkby  Orags,  which 
ikirt  the  Bobin  Hood  hills.  Here,  leaving  my  horse  at  the  foot 
of  the  orags,  I  scaled  their  rugged  sides,  and  seated  myself  in  s 
niche  of  the  rocks,  called  Bobin  Hood's  chair.  It  commands  a 
wide  prospect  oyer  the  yalley  of  Newstead,  and  here  the  bold 
outlaw  is  said  to  have  taken  his  seat,  and  kept  a  look-out  upon 
the  roads  below,  watching  for  merchants,  and  bishops,  and  other 
wealthy  travellers,  upon  whom  to  pounce  down,  like  an  eagle 
from  his  eyrie. 

Descending  from  the  clififs  and  remounting  my  horse,  a  ride 
of  a  mile  or  two  further  along  a  narrow  "  robber  path,*'  as*  it  was 
called,  which  wound  up  into  the  hills  between  perpendicular 
rocks,  led  to  an  artificial  cavern  cut  in  the  face  of  a  cliffy  with  a 
door  and  window  wrought  through  the  living  stone.  This  bears 
the  name  of  Friar  TuoVs  cell,  or  hermitage,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  that  jovial  anchorite  used  to  make  good  cheer  and  bois- 
terous revel  with  his  freebooting  comrades. 

Such  were  some  of  the  vestiges  of  old  Sherwood  and  ita 
renowned  ^  yeomandrie,"  which  I  visited  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newstead.  The  worthy  clergyman  who  officiated  as  chaplain 
At  the  Abbey,  seeing  my  seal  in  the  cause,  informed  me  of  a  oon- 
Biderable  tract  of  the  ancient  forest,  still  in  existence  about  ten 
miles  distant.  There  were  many  fine  old  oaks  in  it,  he  said,  that 
bad  stood  for  centuries,  but  were  now  shattered  and  ^stag- 
beaded,"  that  is  to  say,  their  upper  branches  were  bare,  and 
•lasted,  and  straggling  out  like  the  antlers  of  a  deer.  Their 
trunks,  too,  were  hollow,  and  full  of  crows  and  jackdaws,  who 
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made  them  tlimr  nettling  places.   He  oooasionany  rode  om^  ti 

the  forest  in  the  long  sammer  evenings,  and  pleased  himeelf  with 
loitering  in  the  twilight  about  the  green  alleys  and  under  the 
venerable  trees. 

The  description  given  by  the  chaplain  made  me  anxioiis  to 
visit  this  remnant  of  old  Sherwood,  and  he  kindly  offered  to  be 
my  guide  and  companion.  We  accordingly  sallied  forth  one 
morning  on  horseback  on  this  sylvan  expedition.  Our  ride  took 
us  through  a  part  of  the  country  where  King  John  had  once  held  * 
a  hunting  seat ;  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  that 
time  the  whole  neighborhood  was  an  open  royal  foreet,  or  Frank 
chase,  as  it  was  termed ;  for  King  John  was  an  enemy  to  parks 
and  warrens,  and  other  indosures,  by  which  game  was  fenced  in 
for  the  private  benefit  and  recreation  of  the  nobles  and  thf 
clergy. 

Here,  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  of  what  had  once  been  forest,  stood  another  of  thoM 
monumental  trees,  which,  to  my  mind,  gave  a  peculiar  interest  to 
this  neighborhood.  It  was  the  Parliament  Oak,  so  called  in 
memory  of  an  assemblage  of  the  kind  keld  by  King  John  beneath 
its  shade.  The  lapse  of  upwards  of  six  centuries  had  redueed 
this  once  mighty  tree  to  a  mere  crumbling  fragment,  yet,  like  a 
gigantic  torso  in  ancient  statuary,  the  grandeur  of  the  mutilated 
trunk  gave  evidence  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  its  glorj. 
In  contemplating  its  mouldering  remains,  the  hnej  busied  itaelf 
in  calling  up  the  scene  that  must  have  been  presented  beneftlli 
its  shade,  when  this  sunny  hill  swarmed  with  the  pageantry  of  a 
warlike  and  hunting  court.  When  silken  pavilions  and  wanior 
lents  decked  its  crest,  and  royal  standards,  and  baronial  bannerai^ 
and  knightly  pennons  rolled  out  to  the  breeia    When  prelates 
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and  oonriiers,  and  steel-clad  ohiyalrj  thronged  round  the  person 
of  the  monarch,  while  at  a  distance  loitered  the  foresters  in 
green,  and  all  the  rural  and  hunting  train  that  waited  upon  his 
ftylvan  sports. 

"  A  thousand  vaaBals  mustered  round 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hoimd ; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalky 
And  &lc'nerB  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 
And  foresters  in  green-wood  trim 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  greyhound  grim." 

Bach  was  the  phantasmagoria  that  presented  itself  for  a  mo* 
ment  to  my  imagination,  peopling  the  silent  place  before  me  with 
empty  shadows  of  the  past.  The  reverie  however  was  transient : 
king,  courtier,  and  steel-clad  warrior,  and  forester  in  green,  with 
horn,  and  hawk,  and  hound,  all  &ded  again  into  oblivion,  and  I 
awoke  to  all  that  remained  of  this  once  stirring  scene  of  human 
pomp  and  power — a  mouldering  oak,  and  a  tradition. 

We  are  9ich  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of!* 

A  ride  of  a  few  miles  further  brought  us  at  length  among  the 
venerable  and  classic  shades  of  Sherwood.  Here  I  was  delighted 
to  find  myself  in  a  genuine  wild  wood,  of  primitive  and  natural 
growth,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  thickly  peopled  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  It  reminded  me  of  the  aboriginal 
forests  of  my  native  land.  I  rode  through  natural  alleys  and 
green-wood  groves,  carpeted  with  grass  and  shaded  by  lofty  and 
beautifdl  birches.  What  most  interested  me,  however,  was  to 
Dehold  around  me  the  mighty  trunks  of  veteran  oaks,  old  monu- 
Diontal  trees,  the  patriarchs  of  Sherwood  Forest    They  were 
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phaitered,  hollow,  and  moBs-grown,  it  is  tnie,  and  their  '^laify 
honors"  were  nearly  departed  ;  but  like  mouldering  toipers  Umj 
were  noble  and  piotaresque  in  their  decay,  and  gave  etideiioe 
even  in  their  ruins,  of  their  ancient  grandeur. 

As  I  gazed  about  me  upon  these  vestiges  of  once  '^Mafris 
Sherwood,"  the  picturings  of  my  boyish  £uioy  began  to  rise  m 
my  mind,  and  Bobin  Hood  and  his  men  to  atand  before  ma 

"  He  clothed  himself  in  scarlet  then. 
His  men  were  ail  in  green ; 
A  finer  show  throughont  the  wnrid 
In  no  place  could  be  wea. 

Good  lord  !  it  was  a  gaUant  si^^l 

To  see  them  all  in  a  row ; 
With  every  man  a  good  broad-sword 

And  eke  a  good  yew  bow." 

The  horn  of  Bobin  Hood  again  seemed  to  resound  throogb 
the  forest.  I  saw  this  sylvan  chivalry,  half  huntsmen,  half  £ree> 
bootors,  trooping  across  the  distant  glades,  or  feasting  and  ret^ 
ling  beneath  the  trees ;  I  was  going  on  to  embody  in  this  way  aD 
the  ballad  scenes  that  had  delighted  me  when  a  boy,  whom  Ike 
distant  sound  of  a  wood-cutter's  aze  roused  me  from  mj  daj- 
dream. 

The  boding  apprehensions  which  it  awakened  were  too  Boam 
verified.  I  had  not  ridden  much  further,  when  I  came  to  as 
open  space  where  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  on.  Aroud 
me  lay  the  prostrate  trunks  of  venerable  oaks,  once  the  ioweri^ 
and  magnificent  lords  of  the  forest,  and  a  number  of  wood  euHis 
irere  hacking  and  hewing  at  another  gigantic  tree,  jaal  lollea^g 
to  its  &11 
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Alas  f  for  old  Sherwood  Forest :  it  had  fallen  into  the  posses 
■ion  of  a  noble  agriculturist  j  a  modem  utilitarian,  who  had  no 
feeling  for  poetry  or  forest  scenery.  In  a  little  while  and  thin 
glorious  woodland  will  be  laid  low ;  its  green  glades  be  turned  into 
sheep-walks ;  its  legendary  bowers  supplanted  by  turnip-fields, 
and    Merrie  Sherwood  "  will  exist  but  in  ballad  and  tradition. 

^  0  for  the  poetical  superstitions,"  thought  I,  ^  of  the  olden 
time  I  that  shed  a  sanctity  oyer  every  grove ;  that  gave  to  each 
tree  its  tutelar  genius  or  nymph,  and  threatened  disaster  to  all 
who  should  molest  the  hamadryads  in  their  leafy  abodes.  Alas ! 
for  the  sordid  propensities  of  modem  days,  when  every  thing  is 
coined  into  gold,  and  this  once  holiday  planet  of  ours  is  turned 
into  a  mere  '  working-day  world.'  " 

My  cobweb  fancies  put  to  flight,  and  my  feelings  out  of  tune, 
I  left  the  forest  in  a  &r  different  mood  from  that  in  which  I  had 
entered  it,  and  rode  silently  along  until,  on  reaching  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  the  chime  of  evening  bells  came  on  the 
breeze  across  the  heath  from  a  distant  village. 

I  paused  to  listen. 

^  They  are  merely  the  evening  bells  of  Mansfield,''  said  mj 
-companion. 

^  Of  Mansfield  I"  Here  was  another  of  the  legendary  names 
of  this  storied  neighborhood,  that  called  up  early  and  pleasant 
associations.  The  famous  old  ballad  of  the  King  and  the  Miller 
of  Mansfield  came  at  once  to  mind,  and  the  chime  of  the  bells  put 
me  again  in  good  humor. 

A  little  further  on,  and  we  were  again  on  the  traces  of  Bobin 
Hood.  Here  was  Fountain  Dale,  where  he  had  his  encounter 
with  that  stalwart  shaveling  Friar  Tuck,  who  was  a  kind  of  saint 
militant,  altemately  wearing  the  casque  and  the  cowl : 
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**  The  curtal  frya  <ept  Fountain  da  e 
Seren  long  yean  and  more. 
There  was  neither  lord,  knight  or  earl 
Could  make  him  yield  before." 

The  moat  is  still  shown  which  is  said  to  haye  fan  sanded  the 
fetroDg-hold  of  this  jovial  and  fighting  friar ;  and  the  place  when 
he  and  Kobin  Hood  had  their  stnrdj  trial  of  strength  a&d 
prowess,  in  the  memorable  conflict  which  lasted 

**  From  ten  o'clock  that  Tery  day 
Until  four  in  the  afternoon/* 

and  ended  in  the  treaty  of  fellowship.  As  to  the  hardj  feats, 
both  of  sword  and  trencher,  performed  by  this  ^  curtal  fryar,"^ 
behold  are  they  not  recorded  at  length  in  the  ancient  ballads, 
and  in  the  magic  pages  of  Ivanhoe  1 

The  evening  was  fast  coming  on,  and  the  twilight  thickening 
as  we  rode  through  these  haunts  fiunous  in  outlaw  story.  A 
melancholy  seemed  to  gather  over  the  landscape  as  we  proceeded, 
for  our  course  lay  by  shadowy  woods,  and  across  naked  heaths, 
and  along  lonely  roads,  marked  by  some  of  those  sinister  mmn 
by  which  the  country  people  in  England  are  apt  to  make  dreary 
places  still  more  dreary.  The  horrors  of  ^  Thieves'  Wood,"  and 
the  «  Murderers'  Stone,"  and  ''the  Hag  Nook,**  had  all  lo  be 
encountered  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening,  and  threatened 
to  beset  our  path  with  more  than  mortal  peril  HappQj,  hvth 
ever,  we  passed  these  ominous  places  unharmed,  and  arrived  Li 
safety  at  the  portal  of  Newstead  Abbey,  highly  satisied  with  otf 
greenwood  foray. 
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THE  ROOK  CELL. 

In  ti&o  oonrse  of  my  sojourn  at  the  Abbey,  I  changed  my  qaar 
ten  from  the  magnificent  old  state  apartment  haunted  by  Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little,  to  another  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  immediately  adjoining  the  ruined  chapel.  It 
possessed  still  more  interest  in  my  eyes,  from  having  been  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  Lord  Byron  during  his  residence  at  the 
Abbey.  The  furniture  remained  the  same.  Here  was  the  bed 
in  which  he  slept,  and  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  col- 
lege ;  its  gilded  posts  surmounted  by  coronets,  giving  evidence 
of  his  aristocratical  feelings.  Here  was  likewise  his  college  sofa ; 
and  about  the  walls  were  the  portraits  of  his  favorite  butler,  old 
Joe  Murray,  of  his  fancy  acquaintance,  Jackson  the  pugilist, 
together  with  pictures  of  Harrow  School  and  the  OoUege  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  which  he  was  educated. 

The  bedchamber  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Rook  Cell,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  Rookery  which,  since  time  immemorial,  has  main- 
tained possession  of  a  solemn  grove  adjacent  to  the  chapel.'  Thin 
venerable  community  afforded  me  much  food  for  speculation  during 
my  residence  in  this  apartment  In  the  morning  I  used  to  hoar 
ihem  gradually  waking  and  seeming  to  call  each  other  up.  After 
B  time,  the  whole  fraternity  would  be  in  a  flutter  ;  some  balan- 
cing and  swinging  on  the  trea  tops,  others  perched  on  the  pinna 
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ole  of  the  Abbey  ohurofa,  or  wheeling  and  hoyering  about  in  tb* 
air,  and  the  ruined  walls  would  reyerberate  with  thdr  inoema, 
oawings.  In  this  way  they  would  linger  about  tht  rookery  tod 
its  yioinity  for  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  when,  hafing 
^)parently  mastered  all  their  forces,  called  over  the  roll,  and 
determined  upon  their  line  of  march,  they  one  and  all  woold  8«0 
off  in  a  long  straggling  "flight  to  maraud  the  distant  fields. 
They  would  forage  the  country  for  miles,  and  remain  absent  tC 
day,  excepting  now  and  then  a  scout  would  come  home,  as  if  to 
see  that  all  was  well.  Towards  night  the  whole  host  might  be 
seen,  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the  distance,  winging  their  way  home- 
ward. They  came,  as  it  were,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  iHieeiing 
high  in  the  air  above  the  Abbey,  making  various  evolutions  before 
they  alighted,  and  then  keeping  up  an  incessant  cawing  in  the 
tree  tops,  until  they  gradually  fell  asleep. 

It  is  remarked  at  the  Abbey,  that  the  rooks,  though  thej 
sally  forth  on  forays  throughout  the  week,  yet  keep  iJx^ut  tho 
venerable  edifice  on  Sundays,  as  if  they  had  inherited  a  reverence 
for  the  day,  from  their  ancient  confreres,  the  monks.  Indeed,  t 
believer  in  the  metempsychosis  might  easily  imagine  these  Oothie- 
looking  birds  to  be  the  embodied  souls  of  the  ancient  firiars  stiD 
hovering  about  their  sanctified  abode. 

I  dislike  to  disturb  any  point  of  popular  and  poetic  fiith,  and 
was  loth,  therefore,  to  question  the  authenticity  of  this  myste- 
rious reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  on  the  part  of  the  Newstead 
rooks ;  but  certainly  in  the  course  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Rook  Cdl, 
I  detected  them  in  a  flagrant  outbreak  and  foray  on  a  bright 
Runday  morning. 

Beside  the  occasional  clamor  of  the  rookery,  this  reoote 
apartment  was  often  greeted  with  sounds  of  a  different  kind,  fro* 
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the  neighboring  ruins.  The  great  l&noet  window  in  front  of  the 
ehapel,  adjoins  the  yery  wall  of  the  ohamber ;  and  the  mjsto- 
rions  sonnds  from  it  at  night,  haye  been  well  deseribed  bj  Lord 
Byron : 

—  "  Now  loud,  now  frantic. 
The  gale  sweepe  throagfa  its  fretwork,  and  oft  linga 
The  owl  his  anthem,  when  the  silent  quire 
Lie  with  their  lialleliyahs  quenched  like  fire. 

Bot  on  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 

The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heav<en. 
There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sonnd,  which  then 

Is  musical — a  djring  accent  driren 
Throagh  the  hnge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 

Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  giren 
Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterM, 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form, 
Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  giyen  the  power 

To  this  gray  min,  with  a  voice  to  charm. 
Sad,  bnt  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower  ; 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  hot  such 

The  iact : — I've  heard  it^— once  perhaps  too  ronch.** 

Never  was  a  trayeller  in  quest  of  the  romantic  in  greater  luck. 
1  had,  in  sooth,  got  lodged  in  another  haunted  apartment  of  the 
Abbey ;  for  in  this  chamber  Lord  Byron  declared  he  had  more 
than  once  been  harassed  at  midnight  by  a  mysterious  yisitor.  A 
black  shapeless  form  would  sit  cowering  upon  his  bed,  and  after 
gasing  at  him  for  a  time  with  glaring  eyes,  would  roll  off  and 
disappear   The  same  uncouth  apparition  is  said  to  haye  disturbed 
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the  elombera  of  a  newly  married  oonple  thai  onoe  paned  thdr 

honey-moon  in  this  apartment. 

I  would  observe,  that  the  aooess  to  the  Book  Cell  is  by  t 
spiral  stone  staircase  leading  up  into  it,  as  into  a  turret,  from  the 


his  brain  in  this  remote  and  lonely  apartment,  incorporated  with 
the  floating  superstitions  of  the  Abbey,  we  are  no  doubt  indebtoi 
for  the  spectral  scene  in  Don  Juan 

Then  as  the  night  was  clear,  thongfa  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamber  door  wide  open— and  went  forth 


Into  a  gallery,  of  aombre  hoe. 

Long  fiuniah'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth. 
Of  knights  and  dames,  heroic  and  chaste  too 

As  donbtleas  shoqid  be  people  of  high  birth. 


No  sonnd  except  the  echo  of  his  si^ 
Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  hovse. 

When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh« 
A  supernatural  agent-— or  a  mouse, 

Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 

Most  people,  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 

It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo !  a  monk,  arrayed 
In  cowl,  and  beads,  and  dusky  garb,  appeared 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  diade; 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard  ; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 
He  mored  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weiid. 

Bat  slowly ;  and  as  he  passed  Juan  by 

Glared,  without  pausmg,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 
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Juan  was  petrified  ;  he  had  heard  a  hint 

Of  such  a  spirit  instheee  halls  of  old. 
But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in*t 

Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  unfold. 
Coined  from  surviving  superstition's  mint. 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold, 
But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper. 
And  did  he  see  thisT  or  was  it  a  vaporl 

Qnoe,  twice,  thrice  paas'd,  repass'd — the  thing  of  air. 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'other  plaoe ; 

And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare, 
Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  baas 

As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  fiioe  j 

He  taz'd  hia  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted. 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause, 
The  shadow  pass'd  away — bat  where  7  the  hall 

Was  long,  and  thus  &r  there  was  no  great  canae 
To  think  bis  vanishing  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies,  whether  short  or  tall. 

Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Through  which  the  spectre  seera'd  to  evaporate. 

He  stood,  how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seemed 
An  age— expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

Strain'd  on  the  spot  where^  first  the  figure  gleam'd 
Then  by  degrees  recalled  his  energies. 

And  would  have  passed  the  whole  off  as  a  dream. 
But  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  d^  surmise. 

Waking  already,  and  remm'd  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength.^ 
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As  I  haye  already  obsenred,  it  ia  diffioult  to  detcnniiie 
whether  Lord  Byron  was  really  sabjeot  to  the  aaperstitiovfl 
fancies  which  haye  been  imputed  to  him,  or  whether  he  merely 
amused  himself  by  giying  currency  to  them  among  his  deiiHA- 
tics  and  dependents.  He  certainly  neyer  scrupled  to  express 
a  belief  in  supernatural  yisitations,  both  yerbally  and  in  his 
correspondence.  If  such  were  his  foible,  the  Book  Cell  was  an 
admirable  place  to  engender  these  delusions.  As  I  haye  Iain 
awake  at  night,  I  haye  heard  all  kinds  of  mysterious  and  sighing 
sounds  from  the  neighboring  ruin.  Distant  footsteps,  too,  and 
the  closing  of  doors  in  remote  parts  of  the  Abbey,  would  send 
hollow  reyerberations  and  echoes  along  the  corridor  and  up  the 
spiral  staircase.  Once,  in  fietct,  I  was  roused  by  a  strange  sound 
at  the  yery  door  of  my  chamber.  I  threw  it  open,  and  a  form 
^  black  and  shapeless  with  glaring  eyes"  stood  before  m&  It 
proyed,  howeyer,  neither  ghost  nor  goblin,  but  my  friend  Boat- 
swain, the  great  Newfoundland  dog,  who  had  conoeiyed  a  com- 
panionable •  liking  for  me,  and  occasionally  sought  me  in  my 
apartment.  To  the  hauntings  of  eyen  such  a  yisitant  as  h  mmi 
Boatswain  may  we  attribute  some  of  the  marveUous  Btaries  JMWt 
the  Goblin  Friar. 
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THE  LrTTLE  WHITE  LADY. 

Fn  the  course  of  a  morning's  ride  with  Colonel  Wildman^  about 
the  Abbey  lands,  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
wild-woods  imaginable.  The  road  to  it  had  led  us  among  rockj 
ravines  overhung  with  thickets,  and  now  wound  through  birchen 
dingles  and  among  beautiful  groveb  and  clumps  of  elms  and 
boeches  A  limpid  rill  of  sparkling  water,  winding  and  doubling 
in  perplexed  mazes,  crossed  our  path  repeatedly,  so  as  to  give 
the  wood  the  appearance  of  being  watered  by  numerous  rivulets. 
The  solitary  and  romantic  look  of  this  piece  of  woodland,  and 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  its  mazy  stream,  put  him  in  mind, 
Colonel  Wildman  said,  of  the  little  German  fairy  tale  of  Undine, 
in  which  is  recorded  the  adventures  of  a  knight  who  had  married 
a  water-nymph.  As  he  rode  with  his  bride  through  her  native 
woods,  every  stream  claimed  her  as  a  relative ;  one  was  a  brother, 
another  an  uncle,  another  a  cousin. 

Wc  rode  on  amusing  ourselves  with  applying  this  fanciful 
tale  to  the  charming  scenery  around  us,  until  we  came  to  a  lowly 
gray-stone  &rmhouse,  of  ancient  date,  situated  in  a  solitary  glen, 
on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  and  overshadowed  by  venerable 
trees.  It  went  by  the  name,  as  I  was  told,  of  the  Weir  Mill 
&rmhou8e.  With  this  rustic  mansion  was  connected  a  little  tale 
of  real  life,  some  circumstaDCcs  of  which  were  related  to  me  on 
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the  spot,  and  others  I  collected  in  the  coiirae  cf  my  sojoorn  tl 

the  Abbey. 

Not  long  after  Colonel  Wildman  had  purchased  the  estate  <A 
Newstead,  he  made  it  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  planning  repairs 
and  alterations.  As  he  was  rambling  one  evening,  aboni  ^osk, 
in  company  with  his  architect,  through  this  little  piece  <^  wood- 
land, he  was  struck  with  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  then,  lb 
the  first  time,  compared  it  to  the  haunted  wood  of  Undine. 
While  he  was  making  the  remark,  a  small  female  figure,  in  white^ 
flitted  by  without  speaking  a  word,  or  indeed  appearing  to  notice 
them.  Her  step  was  scarcely  heard  as  she  passed,  and  her  form 
was  indistinct  in  the  twilight 

<<What  a  figure  for  a  fairy  or  sprite  I"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Wildman.  "  How  much  a  poet  or  a  romance  ¥nriter  would  make  of 
such  an  apparition,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place  P* 

He  began  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having  somd  elfin 
inhabitant  for  his  haunted  wood,  when,  on  proceeding  a  few  paces, 
he  found  a  white  frill  lying  in  the  path,  which  had  evidently 
fallen  from  the  figure  that  had  just  passed. 

Well,"  said  he,  "  after  all,  this  is  neither  sprite  nor  &iry, 
but  a  being  of  fljsh,  and  blood,  and  muslin." 

Continuing  on,  he  came  to  where  the  road  passed  by  an  old 
mill  in  front  of  the  Abbey.    The  people  of  the  mill  were  at  the 
door.    He  paused  and  inquired  whether  any  visit* t  had  been  a 
the  Abbey,  but  was  answered  in  the  negative. 
Has  nobody  passed  by  here  V 

"  No  one,  sir." 

That's  strange  1  Surely  I  met  a  female  in  white,  who  rnnai 
bave  passed  along  this  path." 
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"Oh,  air.  yon  mean  the  Little  White  Lady— oh,  yes.  she 
passed  by  here  not  long  since." 

"  The  Little  White  Lady !  And  pray  who  is  the  Little  Whit€ 
Lady?" 

"  Why,  sir,  that  nobody  knows ;  she  lives  in  the  Weir  Mill 
fiurmhoose,  down  in  the  skirts  of  the  wood.  She  oomes  to  tho 
Abb€^  erery  mornjig,  keeps  abont  it  all  day,  and  goes  away  at 
night  She  speaks  to  nobody,  and  we  are  rather  shy  of  her,  for 
we  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her." 

Colonel  Wildman  now  concluded  that  it  was  some  artist  or 
amateur  employed  in  making  sketches  of  the  Abbey,  and  thought 
no  more  about  the  matter.  He  went  to  London,  and  was  absent 
for  some  time.  In  the  interim,  his  sister,  who  was  newly  married, 
came  with  her  husband  to  pass  the  honey-moon  at  the  Abbey. 
The  Little  White  Lady  still  resided  in  the  Weir  Mill  farmhouse, 
on  the  border  of  the  haunted  wood,  and  continued  her  visits 
daily  to  the  Abbey.  Her  dress  was  always  the  same,  a  white 
gown  with  a  little  black  spencer  or  bodice,  and  a  white  hat  with 
a  short  veil  that  screened  the  upper  part  of  her  countenance. 
Her  habits  were  shy,  lonely,  and  silent ;  she  spoke  to  no  one, 
and  sought  no  companionship,  excepting  with  the  Newfoundland 
dog,  that  had  belonged  to  Lord  Byron.  His  friendship  she 
secured  by  caressing  him  and  occasionally  bringing  him  food,  and 
he  became  the  companion  of  her  solitary  walks.  She  avoided  all 
strangers,  and  wandered  about  the  retired  parts  of  the  garden ; 
sometimes  sitting  for  hours,  by  the  tree  on  which  Lord  Byron  had 
carved  his  name,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  whifth  he  had 
erected  among  the  ruins  of  the  chapel.  Sometimes  she  read,  some- 
times she  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  a  small  slate  which  she  carried 
with  her,  but  much  of  her  time  was  passed  in  a  kind  of  reverie. 
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The  people  about  the  plaoe  gnduall j  became  aoenstomed  to 

her.  and  suffered  her  to  wander  about  unmolested ;  their  dbtmt 
of  her  subsided  on  disoovering  that  most  of  her  peculiar  and 
lonely  habits  arose  from  the  misfortune  of  being  deaf  and  dumh 
Still  she  was  regarded  with  some  degree  of  shyness,  for  it  was 
the  common  opinion  that  she  was  not  exactly  in  her  right  mind. 

Colonel  Wildman's  sister  was  informed  of  all  these  cironmstaa- 
ees  by  the  servants  of  the  Abbey,  among  whom  the  Little  While 
Lady  was  a  theme  of  frequent  discussion.  The  Abbey  and  iti 
monastic  environs  being  haunted  ground,  it  was  natural  that  a 
mysterious  visitant  of  the  kind,  and  one  supposed  to  be  wuim 
the  influence  of  mental  hallucination,  should  inspire  awe  in  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  the  place.  As  Colonel  Wildman's  aistet 
was  one  day  walking  along  a  broad  terrace  of  the  garden,  she 
suddenly  beheld  the  Little  White  Lady  coming  towards  her,  and, 
in  the  surprise  and  agitation  of  the  moment^  turned  and  ran  into 
the  house. 

Day  after  day  now  elapsed,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  this 
singular  personage.  Colonel  Wildman  at  length  arrived  at  the 
Abbey,  and  his  sister  mentioned  to  him  her  rencounter  aad  frig^ 
in  the  garden,  It  brought  to  mind  his  own  adventure  with  the 
Little  White  Lady  in  the  wood  of  Undine^  and  he  was  snrpiisiii 
to  find  that  she  still  continued  her  mysterious  wandmngs  abcMit 
the  Abbey.  The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  InuMdiatelj 
after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter  written  in  the  most  nunvtc 
and  delicate  female  hand,  and  in  elegant  and  even  elo<piMit  1m> 
guage.  It  was  from  the  Little  White  Lady.  She  had  notioaJ 
and  been  shocked  by  the  abrupt  retreat  of  Colonel  WiMsaD^ 
sister  on  seeing  her  in  the  garden  walk,  and  expressed  hsr  uaha^ 
piness  at  being  an  object  of  alarm  to  any  of  his  tuulj.  She 
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ezplabed  the  motiyee  of  her  frequent  and  long  ylsits  to  the 
Abbey,  whhioh  proved  to  be  a  singularly  enthasiastio  idolatry  of 
the  genius  of  Lord  Byron,  and  a  solitary  and  passionate  delight 
m  haunting  the  scenes  he  had  onoe  inhabited.  She  hinted  at 
the  infirmities  which  cut  her  off  from  all  social  communion  with 
her  fellow  beings,  and  at  her  situation  in  life  as  desolate  and 
bereaved ;  and  concluded  by  hoping  that  he  would  not  aeprive 
har  of  her  only  comfort,  the  permission  of  visiting  the  Abbey 
occasionally,  and  lingering  about  the  walks  and  gardens. 

Colonel  Wildman  now  made  further  inquiries  concerning  her. 
and  found  that  she  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  people  of  the 
fiirmhouse  where  she  boarded,  from  the  gentleness,  quietude,  and 
innocence  of  her  manners.  When  at  home,  she  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  in  a  small  sitting-room,  reading  and 
writing. 

Colonel  Wildman  immediately  called  on  her  at  the  farmhouse. 
She  received  him  with  some  agitation  and  embarrassment,  but 
his  frankness  and  urbanity  soon  put  her  at  her  ease.  She  was 
past  the  bloom  of  youth,  a  pale,  nervous  little  being,  and  ap- 
parently deficient  in  most  of  her  physical  organs,  for  in  addition 
to  being  deaf  and  dumb,  she  saw  but  imperfectly.  They  carried 
on  a  communication  by  means  of  a  small  slate,  which  she  drew 
ont  of  her  reticule,  and  on  which  they  wrote  their  questions  and 
replies.  In  writing  or  reading  she  always  approached  her  eyes 
close  to  the  written  characters. 

This  defective  organization  was  accompanied  by  a  morbid  sou- 
mbility  almost  amounting  to  disease.  She  had  not  been  bom 
deaf  and  dumb ;  but  had  lost  her  hearing  in  a  fit  of  sickness, 
and  with  it  the  power  of  distinct  articulation.  Her  life  had  evi- 
dently been  checkered  and  unhappy  ;  she  was  apparently  without 
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fiunilj  or  friend,  a  lonely,  desolate  being,  eat  off  from  aooiety  bj 
her  infirmities. 

^  I  am  always  amongst  strangers,"  said  she,  "  as  mneh  so  ii 
my  natiye  country,  as  I  oonld  be  in  the  r^notest  parts  of  tin 
world.  By  all  I  am  considered  as  a  stranger  and  an  alien ;  ns 
one  will  acknowledge  any  connection  with  me.  I  seem  not  to 
belong  to  the  human  species." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  Colonel  Wildman  was  able 
to  draw  forth  in  the  course  of  his  conversation,  and  they  stroagfy 
interested  him  in  favor  of  this  poor  enthusiast  He  was  too  de- 
vout an  admirer  of  Lord  Byron  himself,  not  to  sympathise  ia 
this  extraordinary  zeal  of  one  of  his  votaries,  and  he  entreated 
her  to  ranew  her  visits  to  the  Abbey,  assuring  her  that  the  edifies 
and  its  grounds  should  always  be  open  to  her. 

The  Little  White  Lady  now  resumed  her  daily  walks  in  the 
Monks'  Garden,  and  her  occasional  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  mom 
ment ;  she  was  shy  and  diffident,  however,  and  evidently  fearfal 
of  intrudiog.  If  any  persons  were  walking  in  the  garden  ska 
would  avoid  them,  and  seek  the  most  remote  parts ;  and  was  eeea 
like  a  sprite,  only  by  gleams  and  glimpses,  as  she  glided  aaoag 
the  groves  and  thickets.  Many  of  her  feelings  and  fiuseies, 
during  these  lonely  rambles,  were  embodied  in  verse,  noted  dun 
on  her  tablet,  and  transferred  to  paper  in  the  evening  on  her 
return  to  the  fiirmbouse.  Some  of  these  verses  now  lie  beloM 
me,  written  with  considerable  harmony  of  versification^  bat  AveAj 
curious  as  being  illustrative  of  that  singular  and  enthn^.^isr 
idolatry  with  which  she  almost  worshipped  the  genius  <^  Bjrani 
or  rather,  the  romantic  image  of  him  formed  by  her  imaginmUon. 

Two  or  three  extracts  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  lolluw- 
ing  arc  from  a  long  rhapsody  addressed  to  Lord  Byron  : 
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*  By  what  dramd  charm  thou  roleet  the  mind 
It  is  not  given  for  ua  to  know ; 
We  glow  with  feelings  undefined. 
Nor  can  explain  from  whence  thejr  fbir. 

Not  that  food  lore  which  panion  breathne 

And  youthful  hearts  inflame  ; 
The  soul  a  nobler  homage  gives. 

And  bows  to  thy  great  name. 

Oft  haye  we  own'd  the  muses'  skill. 

And  proved  the  power  oi  K>ng, 
But  sweetest  notes  ne'er  woke  the  thrill 

That  solely  to  thy  verse  belong. 

This — but  hr  more,  for  thee  we  prove. 

Something  that  bears  a  holier  name. 
Than  the  pure  dream  of  early  love. 

Or  friendship's  nobler  flame. 

Something  divine — Oh  !  what  it  is 

Tkjf  muse  alone  can  tell, 
So  sweet,  but  so  profound  the  blin 

We  dread  to  break  the  spelL** 

This  singuliir  and  romantic  infatuation,  for  such  it  might  truly 
be  called,  was  entirely  spiritual  and  ideal,  for,  as  she  herself  de- 
clares in  another  of  her  rhapsodies,  she  had  neyer  beheld  Lord 
Byron ;  he  was,  to  her,  a  mere  phantom  of  the  brain. 

"  I  ne'er  have  drunk  thy  glance — Thy  form 
My  earthly  eye  has  never  seen, 
lliough  oft  when  &ncy*s  visions  warm. 
It  greets  me  in  some  blissful  dream. 
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Gfeeti  me,  ai  greetf  the  nuoted  eeer 

Some  radiant  Tiaitaiit  from  high* 
When  heayen'a  own  strains  bnalL  on  lui  esr* 
And  wrap  his  soul  in  ecstasFf 

Her  poetical  wanderings  and  musings  were  not  eonfined  to 
the  Abbey  grounds,  but  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  neighbcv' 
hood  connected  with  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,  and  among  the 
rest  to  the  groves  and  gardens  of  Annesley  Hall,  the  seat  of  his 
early  passion  for  Miss  Chaworth.  One  of  her  poetical  eflfusions 
mentions  her  having  seen  from  Howet's  Hill  in  Ajinesley  Park, 
a  8y]ph-like  form,"  in  a  car  drawn  by  milk-white  horses,  passing 
by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  who  proved  to  be  the  "  &vorite  child,' 
seen  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  memorable  interview  with  Miss 
Chaworth  after  her  marriage.  That  fiivorite  child  was  now  a 
blooming  girl  approaching  to  womanhood,  and  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood something  of  the  character  and  story  of  this  singular 
visitant,  and  to  have  treated  her  with  gentle  sympathy.  The 
Little  White  Lady  expresses  in  touching  terms,  in  a  note  to  her 
verses,  her  sense  of  this  gentle  courtesy.  "  The  benevolent  ooo- 
descension,"  says  she,  of  that  amiable  and  interesting  young 
lady,  to  the  unfortunate  writer  of  these  simple  lines,  will  remaia 
engraved  upon  a  grateful  memory,  till  the  vital  spark  that  now 
animates  a  heart  that  too  sensibly  feels,  and  too  seldom  expe* 
riences  such  kindness,  is  for  ever  extinct." 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Wildman,  in  occasional  interviews, 
bad  obtained  further  particulars  of  the  story  of  the  stranger,  and 
found  that  poverty  was  added  to  the  other  evils  of  her  (brlom 
and  isolated  state.  Her  name  was  Sophia  Hyati  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  country  bookseller,  but  both  her  parents  had  died 
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Beveral  je$xB  before.  At  their  death,  her  sole  dependence  wm 
ajxm  her  brother,  who  allowed  her  a  small  annuity  on  her  sltare 
of  the  property  left  by  their  &ther,  and  whioh  remained  in  his 
bands.  Her  brother,  who  was  a  captain  of  a  merchant  yessel, 
remoyed  with  his  fiunily  to  America,  leaving  her  almost  alone  in 
the  world,  for  she  had  no  other  relatiye  in  England  bnt  a  consin, 
of  whom  she  knew  almost  nothing.  She  received  Jier  annuity  ^ 
regularly  for  a  time,  but  unfortunately  her  brother  died  in  the 
West  Indies,  leaving  his  affairs  in  confusion,  and  his  estate  over* 
hung  by  several  commercial  claims,  which  threatened  to  swallow 
up  the  whole.  Under  these  disastrous  circumstances,  her  annuity 
suddenly  ceased ;  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  it 
from  the  widow,  or  even  an  account  of  the  state  of  her  brother's 
a&irs.  Her  letters  for  tiuree  years  past  had  remained  unan- 
swered, and  she  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  the 
most  abject  want,  but  for  a  pittance  quarterly  doled  out  to  lier  by 
her  cousin  in  England. 

Colonel  Wildman  entered  with  characteristic  benevolence  into 
the  story  of  her  troubles.  He  saw  that  she  was  a  helpless,  un- 
protected being,  unable,  from  her  infirmities  and  her  ignorance  of 
the  world,  to  prosecute  lier  just  claims.  He  obtained  from  her 
the  address  of  her  relations  in  America,  and  of  the  commercial 
connection  of  her  brother ;  promised,  through  the  medium  of  bis 
own  agents  in  Livefpodl,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  situation 
of  her  brother's  affairs,  and  to  forward  any  letters  she  might  write, 
so  as  to  insure  their  reaching  their  place  of  destination. 

Inspired  with  iiome  faint  hopes,  the  Little  White  Lady  con 
tinned  her  wanderings  about  the  Abbey  and  its  neighborhood 
The  delicacy  and  timidity  of  her  deportment  increased  the  inter- 
est  already  felt  for  her  by  Mrs.  Wildman.    That  lady,  with  bo? 
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wonted  kindness,  sought  to  make  acquaintance  witii  her,  and  \^ 
pire  her  with  confidence.  She  invited  her  into  the  Ahbej; 
treated  her  with  the  most  delicate  attention,  and,  seeing  that  the 
had  a  great  turn  for  reading,  offered  her  the  loan  of  any  hooks  in 
her  possession.  She  borrowed  a  few,  partioularlj  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  soon  returned  them  ;  the  writings  of  Lord 
Byron  seemed  to  form  the  only  study  in  which  she  delisted,  and 
when  not  occupied  in  reading  those,  her  time  was  passed  in  pas- 
sionate meditations  on  his  genius.  Her  enthusiasm  spread  an 
ideal  world  around  her  in  which  she  moved  and  existed  as  in  a 
dream,  forgetful  at  times  of  the  real  miseries  which  beset  her  is 
her  mortal  state. 

One  of  her  rhapsodies  is,  however,  of  a  very  melancholy  cast; 
anticipating  her  own  death,  which  her  fragile  frame  and  growing 
infirmities  rendered  but  too  probable.  It  is  headed  by  the  fbOow- 
ing  paragraph  : 

^  Written  beneath  the  tree  on  Crowholt  Hill,  where  it  is  my 
wish  to  be  interred  (if  I  should  die  in  Newstead)." 

I  subjoin  a  few  of  the  stanzas :  they  are  addressed  to  Lord 
Byron : 

*  Thou,  while  thoa  stand'st  beneath  this  tree» 
While  by  thy  foot  this  earth  ia  pnmfdt 
Think,  here  the  wanderer'a  aahea  be— 
Aid  wilt  thon  aay,  aweet  be  thy  real  ( 


Twonld  add  eren  to  a  seraph'a  Mia, 
Whoae  eacred  charge  thou  then  may  bo* 

To  guide — ;to  guard — yea,  Byron !  yea* 
That  glory  ia  reserved  for  me. 
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If  woei  below  majr  pteftd  aboro 

A  frail  hearfs  crrore*  mine  Ibi'givMif 
To  that  «  high  worid"  1 8oar»  where  ''lovt 
SnmTing"  forme  the  bliae  of  Heaven 

O  whereeoe'er,  in  realme  abore, 

Aesign'd  my  q>irit'8  new  abode, 
'Twill  watch  thee  with  a  aeraph'a  loTe» 

Till  thoa  too  eoa'^Bt  to  meet  thjr  God. 

And  here»  beneath  this  lonely  tree- 
Beneath  the  earth  thy  feet  haye  pnmf&p 

My  dnit  shall  sleep— once  dear  to  thee 
These  soenes— here  may  the  wanderer  leet  f 

In  the  midst  ot  her  reveries  and  rhapsodies,  tidings  reached 
Newstead  of  the  untimely  death  of  Lord  Byron.  How  they 
were  received  by  this  humble  but  passionate  devotee  I  could  not 
ascertain ;  her  life  was  too  obscure  and  lonely  to  furnish  much 
personal  anecdote,  but  among  her  poetical  eflFusions  are  several 
written  in  a  broken  and  irregular  manner,  and  evidently  under 
great  agitation. 

The  following  sonnet  is  the  most  coherent  and  mcst  descrip- 
tive of  her  peculiar  state  of  mind : 

*  Well,  thoa  art  gone — but  what  wert  thou  to  net 

I  never  saw  thee — nerer  heard  thy  voice. 
Yet  my  soul  seemed  to  claim  aflSanoe  with  thee. 

The  Roman  bard  has  song  of  fields  EHysian, 
Where  the  soul  sojouns  ere  she  visits  earth ; 

Sore  it  was  there  my  spirit  knew  thee,  ^rron  t 
Thine  image  hannteth  me  like  a  past  viBon  } 

b  hath  enshrined  itself  in  my  heart's  cofe  s 
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Til  mj  aool's  ■onl— it  fills  the  whole  emtios. 

For  I  do  Ihre  bat  in  that  world  ideal 
Whidi  the  muse  peopleth  with  her  bright  iuicieab 

And  of  that  worid  thou  art  a  monareh  real* 
Nor  e?er  earthly  eoeptre  roled  a  kingdom. 

With  sway  eo  potent  aa  thy  lyre,  the  mind^  domudoa.'' 

Taking  all  the  oircmnstances  here  adduced  Into  conBideralkm, 
it  is  evident  that  this  strong  excitement  and  excluaiye  oocapatkm 
of  the  mind  upon  one  subject,  operating  upon  a  system  in  m  high 
state  of  morbid  irritability,  was  in  danger  of  producing  that 
species  of  mental  derangement  called  monomania.  The  poor 
littre  being  was  aware,  herself,  of  the  dangers  of  her  oaae,  and 
alluded  to  it  in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  Colonel  Wild- 
man,  which  presents  one  of  the  most  lamentable  piotures  ol 
anticipated  evil  ever  conjured  up  bj  the  human  mind. 

I  have  long,"  writes  she,  too  sensibly  felt  the  deoay  of 
my  mental  faculties,  which  I  consider  as  the  certain  indicatioii  of 
that  dreaded  calamity  which  I  anticipate  with  such  terror.  A 
strange  idea  has  long  haunted  my  mind,  that  Swift's  dreadfid 
&te  will  be  mina  It  is  not  ordinary  insanity  I  so  much  appr»> 
bend,  but  something  worse— absolute  idiotism  1 

0  sir  I  think  what  I  must  suffer  from  such  an  idea,  withovt 
an  earthly  friend  to  look  up  to  for  protection  in  such  a  wretehed 
state — exposed  to  the  indecent  insults  which  such  speotadtis 
always  excite.  But  I  dare  not  dwell  upon  the  thought ;  it  woald 
&cilitate  the  event  I  so  much  dread,  and  contemplate  with  horror. 
7et  I  cannot  help  thinking  from  people's  behavior  to  me  aft 
times,  and  from  after  reflections  upon  my  oondoct,  thai  symptCMM 
of  the  disease  are  already  apparent" 

Five  months  passed  away,  but  the  letters  written  hj  her,  mmi 
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fturwurded  by  Colonel  Wildman  to  America  relative  to  het 
brother's  affairs,  remained  unanswered ;  the  inquiries  instituted 
by  the  Colonel  had  as  yet  proved  equally  Witless.  A  deepen 
gloom  and  despondency  now  seemed  to  gather  upon  her  mind. 
She  began  to  talk  of  leaving  Newstead,  and  repairing  to  London, 
jn  the  yague  hope  of  obtaining  relief  or  redress  by  instituting 
some  legal  process  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  will  of  her  de- 
ceased brother.  Weeks  elapsed,  however,  before  she  could  sum* 
mon  up  sufficient  resolution  to  tear  herself  away  from  the  soene 
uf  poetical  fascination.  The  following  simple  stanzas,  selected 
firom  a  number  written  about  the  time,  express  in  humble  rhymee 
Uie  melancholy  that  preyed  upon  her  spiritu : 


'  Farewell  to  thee,  Newiitead,  thy  time-ri?en  towen 
Shall  meet  the  fond  gaze  of  the  pilgrim  no  more ; 
No  more  may  she  roam  throagh  thy  walks  and  thy  bcmtn. 
Nor  muse  in  thy  cloiaters  at  eve's  pensive  hour. 

Oh  how  shall  I  leave  yon,  ye  hUls  and  ye  dales. 
When  lost  in  sad  musing,  thoogh  sad  not  iinbletc» 

A  lone  pilgrim  I  stray — Ah !  in  these  lonely  vales, 
I  hoped,  vainly  hoped,  that  the  pilgrim  might  rest 

Tet  rest  is  frr  distant— in  the  dark  vale  of  death. 

Alone  shall  I  find  it,  an  outcast  forlorn — 
Bat  hence  vain  complaints,  though  by  fortone  bereft 

Of  all  that  conld  solace  in  life's  early  mom. 

Is  not  man  from  his  birth  doomed  a  pilgrim  to  roan 
O^er  the  worid's  dreary  wilds,  whence  by  fortone's  rwAo  | 
^  his  path,  if  some  flowret  of  joy  chanced  to  bloom, 
t  IS  torn  and  its  foliage  laid  low  in  the  dost." 
16* 
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At  length  ^he  fixed  upon  a  day  for  her  departure.  On  the 
day  previous,  she  paid  a  fiirewell  visit  to  the  Abbey ;  wandering 
oyer  every  part  of  the  grounds  and  garden  ;  pausing  and  linger 
bg  at  every  place  particularly  associated  with  the  reooUeotion  of 
Lord  Byron ;  and  passing  a  long  time  seated  at  the  foot  of  tba 
monument,  which  she  used  to  call  ^  her  altar."  Seeking  Mrs 
Wildman,  she  placed  In  her  hands  a  sealed  packet,  with  an  earnest 
request  that  she  would  not  open  it  until  after  her  departure  firm 
the  neighborhood.  This  done,  she  took  an  affectionate  leave  d 
her,  and  with  many  bitter  tears  bade  farewell  to  the  Abbey. 

On  retiring  to  her  room  that  evening,  Mrs.  Wildman  eoold 
not  refrain  from  inspecting  the  legacy  of  this  singular  being. 
On  opening  the  packet,  she  found  a  number  of  fugitive  poems, 
written  in  a  most  delicate  and  minute  hand,  and  evidently  the 
fruits  of  her  reveries  and  meditations  during  her  lonely  rambles ; 
from  thea3  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made.  These  were 
accompanied  by  a  voluminous  letter,  written  with  the  pathos  and 
eloquence  of  genuine  feeling,  and  depicting  her  peculiar  aituatioD 
and  singular  state  of  mind  in  dark  but  painful  colors. 

The  last  time,"  says  she,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  aae- 
ing  you,  in  the  garden,  you  asked  me  why  I  leave  Newstead ; 
when  I  told  you  my  circumstances  obliged  me,  the  expression  of 
concern  which  I  fancied  I  observed  in  your  look  and  manner 
would  have  encouraged  me  to  have  been  explicit  at  the  time,  but 
from  my  inability  of  expressing  myself  verbally." 

She  then  goes  on  to  detail  precisely  her  pecuniary  oiroum* 
nances,  by  which  it  appears  that  her  whole  dependence  for  sub 
sistence  was  on  an  allowance  of  thirteen  pounds  a  year  from  hat 
cousin,  wno  bestowed  it  through  a  feeling  of  pride,  lest  his  rek 
dve  should  come  upon  the  parish.    During  two  years  tlim  pi^ 
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tanoe  had  been  augmented  from  other  sources,  to  #vrenty-ihrce 
pounds^  but  the  last  year  it  had  shrunk  within  its  original  bounds 
and  was  yielded  so  grudgingly,  that  she  could  not  feel  sure  of  its 
continuance  from  one  quarter  to  another.  More  than  once  it  had 
been  withheld  on  slight  pretences,  and  she  was  in  constant  dread 
lost  it  should  be  entirely  withdrawn. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance/'  observes  she,  that  I  hayo 
io  far  exposed  my  unfortunate  situation ;  but  I  thought  you  ex* 
pected  to  know  something  more  of  it.  and  I  feared  that  Colonel 
Wildman,  deceiyed  by  appearances,  might  think  that  I  am  in  no 
immediate  want,  and  that  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks,  or  months, 
respecting  the  inquiry,  can  be  of  no  material  consequence.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  business  that  Colonel 
Wildman  should  know  the  exact  state  of  my  circumstances  with- 
out reserve,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  them  to  any  gentleman  whom  hp  intends  to  interest, 
who,  I  presume,  if  they  are  not  of  America  themselves,  have  some 
connections  there,  through  whom  my  friends  may  be  convinced  (A 
the  reality  of  my  distress,  if  they  pretend  to  doubt  it,  as  I  sup- 
pose they  do :  but  to  be  more  explicit  is  impossible ;  it  would  bo 
too  humiliating  to  particularize  the  circumstances  of  the  embar^ 
rassment  in  which  I  am  unhappily  involved — ^my  utter  destitu- 
tion. To  disclose  all  might,  too,  be  liable  to  an  inference  which 
I  hope  I  am  not  so  void  of  delicacy,  of  natural  pride,  as  to  en- 
dure the  thought  of.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  thus  giving  trouble 
where  I  have  no  right  to  do— compelled  to  throw  myself  upou 
Colonel  Wildman's  humanity,  to  entreat  his  earnest  exertions  in 
my  behalf,  for  it  is  now  my  only  resource.  Tet  do  not  too  much 
despise  me  for  thus  submitting  to  imperious  necessity — ^it  is  not 
Lve  of  life,  believe  me  it  is  not,  nor  anxiety  for  its  preservation. 
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I  eaimot  say,  ^  Tliere  are  things  that  make  the  world  dear  ut 
me," — for  in  the  world  there  is  not  an  object  to  make  me  wish  to 
linger  here  another  hour,  oonld  I  find  that  rest  and  peaoe  in  the 
grave  which  I  have  never  found  on  earth,  and  I  fear  will  be  de- 
nied me  there." 

Another  part  of  her  letter  developes  more  oompletdj  the 
lark  despondency  hinted  at  in  the  condosion  of  the  forcing 
extract — and  presents  a  lamentable  instance  of  a  mind  diseased^ 
which  sought  in  vain,  amidst  sorrow  and  calamity,  the  sweet  con- 
solations of  religious  futL 

^  That  my  existence  has  hitherto  been  prolonged,"  says  she, 
^  often  beyond  what  I  have  thought  to  have  been  its  destined 
period,  b  astonishing  to  myself  Often  when  my  situation  has 
been  as  desperate,  as  hopeless,  or  more  so,  if  possible,  than  it  is 
at  present,  some  unexpected  interposition  of  Providence  has  res- 
cued me  from  a  fate  that  has  appeared  inevitable.  I  do  not 
particularly  allude  to  recent  circumstances  or  latter  years,  (ot 
from  my  earlier  years  I  have  been  the  child  of  Providence — then 
why  should  I  distrust  its  care  now?  I  do  not  distrust  it — 
neither  do  I  trust  it.  I  feel  perfectly  unanxious,  unconcerned, 
and  indifferent  as  to  the  fdture  ;  but  this  is  not  trust  in  Provi- 
dence— not  that  trust  which  alone  claims  its  protection.  I  know 
this  is  a  blamable  indifference — ^it  is  more — ^fbr  it  reaches  to  the 
interminable  future.  It  turns  almost  with  disgust  from  the 
bright  prospects  which  religion  offers  for  the  consolation  and  sup- 
port of  the  wretched,  and  to  which  I  was  early  taught,  by  an 
almost  adored  mother,  to  look  forward  with  hope  and  joy ;  bat  tt 
me  they  can  afford  no  consolation.  Not  that  I  doubt  iht 
sacred  truths  that  religion  inculcates.  I  cannot  doubt — thoi^ 
I  confess  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  do  so,  because  I  no  longst 
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vriab  itvt  that  immortality  of  which  it  assures  us  My  only  wish 
now  is  for  rest  and  peace— endless  rest.  '  For  rest — but  not  to 
feel  'tis  rest/  but  I  cannot  delude  myself  with  the  hope  that  such 
test  will  be  my  lot  I  feel  an  internal  evidence,  stronger  than 
auy  arguments  that  reason  or  religion  can  enforce,  that  I  ha^s 
that  within  me  which  is  imperishable ;  that  drew  not  its  origin 
from  the  '  clod  of  the  valley.'  With  this  conviction,  but  without 
a  hope  to  brighten  the  prospect  of  that  dread  future : 

*  I  dan  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Tet  cannot  hope  for  peace  before.' 

Such  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  I  am  sure,  madam,  must 
excite  your  commiseration.  It  is  perhaps  owing,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  solitude  in  which  I  have  lived,  I  may  say,  even  in  the 
midst  of  society ;  when  I  have  mixed  in  it ;  as  my  infirmities 
entirely  exclude  me  from  that  sweet  intercourse  of  kindred  spirits 
— ^that  sweet  solace  of  refined  conversation ;  the  little  intercourse 
I  have  at  any  time  with  those  around  me  cannot  be  termed  con- 
versation— ^they  are  not  kindred  spirits — and  even  where  circum- 
stances have  associated  me  (but  rarely  indeed)  with  superior  and 
cultivated  minds,  who  have  not  disdained  to  admit  me  to  their 
society,  they  could  not  by  all  their  generous  efforts,  even  in  early 
youth,  lure  &om  my  dark  soul  the  thoughts  that  loved  to  lie 
buried  there,  nor  inspire  me  with  the  courage  to  attempt  their 
disclosure ;  and  yet  of  all  the  pleasures  of  polished  life  which 
fancy  has  often  pictured  to  me  in  such  vivid  colors,  there  is  nai 
one  that  I  have  so  ardently  coveted  as  that  sweet  reciprocation 
of  ideas,  the  supreme  bliss  of  enlightened  minds  in  the  hour  a 
Bocial  ooDVorse.   But  this  I  knew  was  not  decreed  fbr  mo 
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*  Tet  thii  WM  in  my  nature^ 

but  smoe  the  loss  of  mj  hearing,  I  have  always  been  uu^apaUo  of 
verbal  conversation.  I  need  not,  however,  inform  yon,  laadaiDi 
of  this.  At  the  first  interview  with  which  you  favoref*  me,  yoo 
quickly  discovei  ed  my  peculiar  unhappiness  in  this  respect :  yoa 
perceived,  from  my  manner,  that  any  attempt  to  draw  me  into 
conversation  would  be  in  vain — ^had  it  been  otherwise,  periiiqpf 
you  would  not  have  disdained  now  and  then  to  have  soothed  the 
lonely  wanderer  with  yours.  I  have  sometimes  fuicied,  when  I 
have  seen  you  in  the  walk,  that  you  seemed  to  wish  to  encourage 
me  to  throw  myself  in  your  way.  Pardon  me  if  my  imaginaUoo, 
too  apt  to  beguile  me  with  such  dear  illusions,  has  deceived  me 
into  too  presumptuous  an  idea  here.  You  must  have  obeerved 
that  I  generally  endeavored  to  avoid  both  you  and  Colonel  Wild- 
man.  It  was  to  spare  your  generous  hearts  the  pain  of  witness- 
ing distress  you  could  not  alleviate.  Thus  cut  off^  as  it  were, 
from  all  human  society,  I  have  been  compelled  to  live  in  a  world 
of  my  own,  and  certainly  with  the  beings  with  which  my  world  is 
peopled,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  converse.  But,  though  I  love  soli- 
tude and  am  never  in  want  of  subjects  to  amuse  my  £uioy,  yet 
solitude  too  much  indulged  in  must  necessarily  have  an  unhappj 
effect  upon  the  mind,  which,  when  left  to  seek  for  resooroes 
wholly  within  itself,  will  unavoidably,  in  hours  of  gloom  and 
despondency,  brood  over  corroding  thoughts  that  prey  upon  the 
spirits,  and  sometimes  terminate  in  confirmed  misanthropy^ 
especially  with  those  who,  from  constitution,  or  early  mirfoi^ 
tunes,  are  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  to  view  human  nature  in 
its  dark  shades.    And  have  I  not  cause  for  gloomy  refleetioiisl 
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The  utter  loneliness  of  my  lot  would  alone  have  renderod  oxist- 
enoe  a  ourse  to  one  whose  heart  nature  has  formed  glowing  with 
all  the  warmth  of  social  affection,  jet  without  an  ohject  on  which 
to  place  it — ^without  one  natural  connection,  one  earthly  friend 
to  appeal  to,  to  shield  me  from  the  contempt  indignities,  and 
insults,  to  which  my  deserted  situation  continually  exposed  me." 

I  am  giving  long  extracts  from  this  letter,  yet  I  cannot 
refrain  from  subjoining  another  letter,  which  depicts  her  feelings 
with  respect  to  Newstead. 

"  Permit  me,  madam,  again  to  request  your  and  Colonel 
Wildman's  acceptance  of  those  acknowledgments  which  I  cannot 
too  often  repeat,  for  your  unexampled  goodness  to  a  rude  stran- 
ger. I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  advantage  of  your 
extreme  good-nature  so  frequently  as  I  have.  I  should  have 
absented  myself  from  your  garden  during  the  stay  of  the  company 
at  the  Abbey,  but,  as  I  knew  I  must  be  gone  long  before  they 
would  leave  it,  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  indulgence,  as  you 
so  freely  gave  me  your  permission  to  continue  my  walks ;  but 
now  they  are  at  an  end.  I  have  taken  my  last  farewell  of  every 
dear  and  interesting  spot,  which  I  now  never  hope  to  see  again, 
unless  my  disembodied  spirit  may  be  permitted  to  revisit  them.— > 
Yet  0  !  if  Providence  should  enable  me  again  to  support  mysel! 
with  any  degree  of  respectability,  and  you  should  grant  me  some 
little  humble  shed,  with  what  joy  shall  I  return  and  renew  my 
delightful  rambles.  But  dear  as  Newstead  is  to  me,  I  will  never 
again  come  under  the  same  unhappy  circumstances  as  I  have  this 
last  time — never  without  the  means  of  at  least  sccaring  myself 
from  contempt.  How  dear,  how  very  dear  Newstead  is  to  me,  how 
onoonquerable  the  infatuation  that  possesses  me,  I  am  now  going 
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to  give  a  too  oonTinoing  proof  In  offering  to  your  aooepfUnee  (be 
worthless  trifles  that  will  aocompany  this,  I  hope  you  will  belien 
that  I  have  no  view  to  your  amusement  I  dare  not  hope  that 
the  consideration  of  their  heing  the  produots  of  your  own  gardeo 
nd  most  of  them  written  there,  in  my  little  tablet,  while  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  my  AUcar — could  not,  I  cannot  resist  the  earnest 
desire  of  leaving  this  memorial  of  the  many  happy  hours  I  hxn 
there  enjoyed.  Oh  I  do  not  reject  them,  madam ;  suffer  them  te 
remain  with  you,  and  if  you  should  deign  to  honor  them  with 
a  perusal,  when  you  read  them  repress,  if  you  can,  the  smile 
that  I  know  will  too  naturally  arise,  when  you  recollect  the 
appearance  of  the  wretched  being  who  has  dared  to  devote  her 
whole  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  such  more  than  human  excel- 
lence. Yet  ridiculous  as  such  devotion  may  appear  to  some,  I 
must  take  leave  to  say,  that  if  the  sentiments  which  I  have  enter- 
tained for  that  exalted  being  could  be  duly  appreciated,  I  trust 
they  would  be  found  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  is  no  dishonor 
even  for  him  to  have  inspired."    •    •    •  • 

"  I  am  now  coming  to  take  a  last,  last  view  of  scenes  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory  ever  to  be  effiM9ed  even  hj 
nadnese  itself  0  madam !  may  you  never  know,  nor  be  able  to 
•onceive  the  agony  I  endure  in  tearing  myself  from  all  that  the 
world  contains  of  dear  and  sacred  to  me :  the  only  spot  on  earth 
where  I  can  ever  hope  for  peace  or  comfort — ^May  every  Ueasiiig 
the  world  has  to  bestow  attond  you,  or  rather,  may  you  long,  long 
live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  your  own  paradise,  ia 
secret  seclusion  from  a  world  that  has  no  real  blessings  to  bestov. 
Now  I  go^but  0  might  I  dare  to  hope  that  when  you  are  enjoy- 
ing these  blissful  scenes,  a  thought  of  the  unhappy  wandem 
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might  sometimes  orosa  your  'mind,  liow  soothing  would  such  an 
Idea  be,  if  I  dared  to  indulge  it — oould  jou  see  my  heart  at  this 
moment,  how  needless  would  it  be  to  assure  you  of  the  respectfiil 
gratitude,  the  affectionate  esteem,  this  heart  must  ever  bear  you 
both." 

The  effect  of  this  letter  upon  the  sensitive  heart  of  Mra 
Wildman  may  be  more  readily  conceived  than  expressed.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  give  a  home  to  this  poor  homeless  being, 
and  to  fix  her  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes  which  formed  her 
earthly  paradise.  She  communicated  her  wishes  to  Colonel  Wild- 
man,  and  they  met  with  an  immediate  response  in  his  generous 
bosom.  It  was  settled  on  the  spot,  that  an  apartment  should  be 
fitted  up  for  the  Little  White  Lady  in  one  of  the  new  farm- 
houses, and  every  arrangement  made  for  her  comfortable  and  per- 
manent maintenance  on  the  estate.  With  a  woman's  prompt  be- 
nevolence, Mrs.  Wildman,  before  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pil- 
low, wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  destitute  stranger : 

•*  Newstead  Abbey 

Tuesday  night.  Sept  20th,  1835. 

On  retiring  to  my  bedchamber  this  evening  I  have  opened 

70ur  letter,  and  cannot  lose  a  moment  in  expressing  to  you  the 

strong  interest  which  it  has  excited  both  in  Colonel  Wildman  and 

myself,  &om  the  details  of  your  peculiar  situation,  and  the  deh? 

cate,  and.  let  me  add,  elegant  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 

I  am  anxious  that  my  note  should  reach  you  previous  to  your 

departure  from  this  neighborhood,  and  should  be  truly  happy  if^ 

by  any  arrangement  for  your  accommodation,  I  could  prevent  the 

neoossity  of  your  undertaking  the  journey.    Colonel  Wildmao 
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begB  me  to  assure  yoa  that  he  will  use  his  best  exertion  ii  tbe 
investigation  of  tho^e  matters  which  jou  have  confided  to  his, 
and  should  you  remain  here  at  present,  or  return  again  after  a 
short  absence,  I  trust  we  shall  find  means  to  become  better  ae- 
quainted,  and  to  convince  jou  of  the  interest  I  feel,  and  the  reil 
satisfaction  it  would  afford  me  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  year 
comfort  and  happiness.  I  will  only  now  add  my  thanks  for  the 
little  packet  which  I  received  with  your  letter,  and  I  muat  ecu- 
fess  that  the  letter  has  so  entirely  engaged  my  attention,  that  I 
have  not  as  yet  had  time  for  the  attentive  perusal  of  its  eoa- 
panion. 

Believe  me,  dear  madam, 

with  sincere  good  wishes, 
Tours  truly, 

Louisa  Wildhax." 

Early  the  next  morning  a  servant  was  dispatched  with  Um 
Jetter  to  the  Weir  Mill  farm,  but  returned  with  the  informatioa 
that  the  Little  White  Lady  had  set  off,  before  hb  arrival,  ii 
company  with  the  farmer's  wife,  in  a  cart  for  Nottingham,  to  tak^ 
her  place  in  the  coach  for  London.  Mrs.  Wildman  ordered  hi& 
to  mount  horse  instantly,  follow  with  all  speed,  and  deliver  th* 
etter  into  her  hand  before  the  departure  of  the  coach. 

The  bearer  of  good  tidings  spared  neither  whip  nor  spur,  and 
arrived  at  Nottingham  on  a  gallop.  On  entering  the  town  a 
crowd  obstructed  him  in  the  principal  street.  He  checked  his 
horse  to  make  his  way  through  it  quietly.  As  the  crowd  opened 
to  the  right' and  left,  he  beheld  a  human  body  lying  on  the  fmv^ 
men! — It  was  the  corpse  of  the  Little  White  Lady  I 
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It  feems  that  on  arriving  in  town  and  diBmoonting  from  the 
oart,  the  farmer's  wife  had  parted  with  her  to  go  on  an  errand, 
and  the  White  Lady  continued  on  toward  the  coaoh-offiee.  In 
oroissing  a  street  a  cart  came  along  driyen  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
driYcr  called  out  to  her,  hut  she  was  too  deaf  to  hear  his  voice  or 
the  rattling  of  his  cart  In  an  instant  she  was  knocked  down  by 
the  horse,  the  wheels  passed  oyer  her  body,  and  she  died  without 
a  groan. 
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